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NOTE TO THE REVISED GRAMMAR. 

Future editions of the author's Latin Reader and 
other text-books will be published with references to 
the new Grammar. With the help of the table on 
page 427, however, the corresponding references to 
either edition of the Grammar may be found without 
inconvenience. Mur 



The volume now oiterea to xne puDuc nas ueeii pre- 
pared in view of these facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author's Latin Gram- 
mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 
a new and independent work ; yet the paradigms, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 
the work in its present form is threefold. 

1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 
venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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PEEFAOE 

TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



The last quarter of a century has revealed many im- 
portant facts in the development of language. During 
this period philological research has thrown new light 
upon Latin forms and inflections, upon the laws of pho- 
netic change, upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, 
and upon the origin and history of numerous construc- 
tions. The student of Latin grammar is now entitled to 
the full benefit of the important practical results which 
these labors in the field of linguistic study have brought 
within the proper sphere of the school. In securing this 
advantage, however, care must be taken not to divert the 
attention of the learner from the one object before him 
— the attainment of a full and accurate knowledge of the 
language. 

The volume now offered to the public has been pre- 
pared in view of these facts. It is the result of a thor- 
ough and complete revision of the author's Latin Gram- 
mar published in 1864. To a large extent, indeed, it is 
a new and independent work ; yet the paradigms, rules 
of construction, and in general all parts intended for 
recitation, have been only slightly changed. The aim of 
the work in its present form is threefold. 

1. It is designed to present a clear, simple, and con- 
venient outline of Latin grammar for the beginner. It 
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iy PREFACE. 

accordingly contains, in large type, a systematic arrange- 
ment of the leading facts and laws of the language, ex- 
hibiting not only grammatical forms and constructions, 
but also those vital principles which underlie, control, 
and explain them. The laws of construction are put in 
the form of definite rules, and illustrated by carefully 
selected examples. To secure convenience of reference, 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general 
outline, these rules, after having been separately dis- 
cussed, are collected in a body at the close of the Syntax. 
Topics which require the fullest illustration are first pre- 
sented in their completeness in general outline, before 
the separate points are explained in detail. Thus a single 
page often foreshadows the leading features of an ex- 
tended discussion, imparting, it is believed, a completeness 
and vividness to the impression of the learner impossible 
under any other treatment. 

2. It is intended to be an adequate and trustworthy 
grammar for the advanced student. By brevity and con- 
ciseness of phraseology, and by compactness in the ar- 
rangement of forms and topics, an ample collection of 
the most important grammatical facts, intended for refer- 
ence, has been compressed within the limits of a con- 
venient manual. Care has been taken to explain and 
illustrate, with the requisite fullness, all difficult and in- 
tricate subjects. The Subjunctive Mood and the Indirect 
Discourse have received special attention. 

3. In a series of foot-notes it aims to bring within the 
reach of the student some of the more important results 
of recent linguistic research. Brief explanations are 
given of the working of phonetic laws, of the nature of 
inflection, of the origin of special idioms, and of various 
facts in the growth of language. But the distinguishing 
feature of this part of the work consists in the abundant 
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PREFACE. y 

references which are made to some of the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous linguistic questions natur- 
ally suggested by the study of Latin grammar. 1 

An attempt has been made to indicate, as far as 
practicable, the natural quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a double consonant.* 

"With this brief statement of its design and plan, this 
volume is now respectfully committed to the hands of 
classical teachers. 

In conclusion, the author is happy to express his 
grateful acknowledgments to the numerous friends who 
have favored him with valuable suggestions. 

1 See page xy. It is hardly necessary to add that an acquaintance with the authori- 
ties here cited is by no means to be regarded as an indispensable qualification lor the 
work of classical instruction. The references are intended especially for those who 
adopt the historical method in the study of language. 

3 See page 4, foot-note 4; also page 9, note 8. 



Brown University, Providence, R. L, 
July, 1881. 
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LATIN GRAMMAE. 



1. Latin Grammar treats of the principles of the Latin 
language. It comprises four parts : 

I. Orthography, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. N 

II. Etymology, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

III. Syntax, which treats of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

IV. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART FIRST. 

OETHOGEAPHT. 



ALPHABET. 

2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of to. 1 

1 The Romant derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Comae. In its origi- 
nal form it contained twenty-one letters: A, B, G, D, E, F, H, I, K, L, M, N, 0, P, 
Q, E, 8, T, U, X, Z. C was a modification of the Greek gamma, and F of the digam- 
ma. Q was the Greek koppa, which early disappeared from the Greek alphabet. C had 
the sound afterward denoted by g ; K, the sound afterward denoted by c. Z early dis- 
appeared from the Latin alphabet, but was subsequently restored, though only in foreign 
words. Throughout the classical period only capital letters were used. On the Alphabet, 
see Whitney, pp. B9-T0? Papillon, pp. 28-48; Wordsworth, pp. 6-10; Boby, I., pp. 21-62; 
Sievers, pp. 24-103; Corssen, I., pp. 1-846; Kuhner, I., pp. 85-49. 
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2 ALPHABET. 

1. C in the fourth century b. o. supplied the place both of C and of G. 

2. G, introduced in the third century b. o., was formed from C by simply 
changing the lower part of that letter. 

8. Even in the classical period the original form C was retained in ab- 
breviations of proper names beginning with G, Thus C. stands for Gaiu8 y 
On. for Gnaeu8. See 649. 

4. </, y, modifications of 7, t, introduced in the seventeenth century of our 
era to distinguish the consonant 7, * from the vowel /, t,-ai* rejected by many 
recent editors, but retained by others. 1 

5. The letters u and #, originally designated by the character P,* are now 
used in the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant. 

6. In classical Latin, h is seldom used, and y and z occur only in foreign 
words, chiefly in those derived from the Greek. 

3. Letters are divided according to the position of the 
vocal organs at the time of utterance into two general 
classes, vowels and consonants/ and these classes are again 
divided into various subdivisions, as seen in the following 

Classification of Letters. 

I. VOWELS. 

1. Open vowel* ...... a 

2. Medial towels e o 

8. Close vowels 8 i y n 

i Throughout the classical period, Z, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, rap- 
plied the place of I, i and J,j. A* practical convenience has, however, already sanc- 
tioned the use of i, «, and «, characters unknown to the ancient Romans, may it not also 
justify the use of J, j in educational works, especially as the Romans themselves at- 
tempted to find a suitable modification of J to designate this consonant! 

9 Originally V, used both as a vowel and as a consonant, supplied the place of U % u 
and V, «, but it was subsequently modified to U. 

> If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an uninterrupted flow of vocal 
sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant ; but the least open vowels are scarcely 
distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus i, sounded fully according to the 
ancient pronunciation as ee, is a vowel ; but, combined with a vowel in the same syllable, 
it becomes a consonant with the sound of y : e'-l (d'-ee, vowel), f-Jue (A'-yut, conso- 
nant, almost identical in sound with d'-ee-iw). 

4 In pronouncing the open vowel a as in father, the vocal organs are fully open. By 
gradually contracting them at one point and another we produce in succession the medial 
vowels, the close vowels, the semivowels, the nasals, the aspirate, the fricatives, and 
finally the mutes, in pronouncing which the closure of the vocal organs becomes complete. 

* ^is * medial vowel between the open a and the close i, o a medial vowel between 
the open a and the close u ; i is a palatal vowel, u a labial ; y was introduced from the 
Greek. The vowel scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as 
a line, with a in the middle, with i at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme : 

i e a o u 
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ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 



H. C0N80XAOTB. 








GurnntALs. 


Dentals. 


rimi^. 


1. Semivowels, sonant . . 


ior J=y 




▼ = w 


2. Nasals, sonant .... 


n 1 


n 


m 


8. Aspirate, surd . . . - . 


h 






4. Fricatives, comprising 








1. Liquids, sonant . 




l,r 




2. Spirants, surd 




■ 


f 


5. Mutes, comprising 








1. Sonant Mutes 


* 


d 


b 


2. Surd Mutes .... 


o,k,q 


t 


P 



Note 1. — Observe that the consonants are divided, 

I. According to the organs chiefly employed in their production, into 

1. Gutturals— throat letters, also called Palatals ; 

2. Dentals— teeth letters, also called Linguals ; 
8. Labials — lip letters. 

II. According to the manner in which they are uttered, into 

1. Sonants, or voiced letters ; 

2. Surds, or voiceless letters.* 

Note 2. — X= cs* and z = ds, are double consonants, formed by the union 
of a mute with the spirant s. 

4. Diphthongs are formed by the union of two yowels 
in one syllable. 

Note. — The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and eu. Ei, oi, 
and ui are rare. 4 

ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION/ 

5. Vowels. — The vowel sounds are the following : 

1 With the sound of n in concord, linger. It occurs before gutturals : congrissus, 
meeting. 

* The distinction between a sonant and a surd will be appreciated by observing the 
difference between the sonant b and its corresponding surdp in such words as had, pad, 
B is vocalized, p is not 

9 X often represents the union of g and «, but in such cases g is probably first assimi- 
lated toe; see 30, 33, 1. 

* Proper diphthongs were formed originally by the union of an open or medial vowel, 
a, «, or o, with a close vowel, i or u, as ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou. An improper diphthong 
was also formed by the union of the. two close vowels, as ui. For the weakening of these 
original diphthongs, see 23, note. 

6 In this country three distinct methods are recognized in the pronunciation of Latin. 
They are generally known as the Roman, the English, and the Continental Methods. 
The researches of Gorssen and others have revealed laws of phonetic change of great 
value in tracing the history of Latin words. Accordingly, whatever method of pronun- 
ciation may be adopted for actual use in the class-room, the pupil should sooner or 
later be made familiar with the leading features of the Roman Method, which is at least 
an approximation to the ancient pronunciation of the language. 
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ROMAN METHOD QF PRONUNCIATION. 



Long. 
& like & in father : a'-ris. 1 
5 " e " prey:* I'-fo. 
I " i " machine: 8 i'-ri. 
5 " $ " old: fl'-rd*. 

ft " tf" rule:* fi'-nd\ 



Shobt. 

a like a in Cuba : * a' -met. 

e " e " net: r«'-$r«*. 

i " i " cigar: vt'-drf. 

o " a " obey: mo' -net. 

a " u" full: «*'-mt«. 



1. A short vowel ia a long syllable is pronounced short : «ttf j£ 9 * « as in 
ram, *u'-mus. But see 16, note 2. 

2. Y, found only in Greek words, is in sound intermediate between the 
Latin i and u, similar to the French u and the German u : Ny'sa. 

8. I preceded by an accented a, e, o, or y, and followed by another vowel, 
is a semivowel with the sound of y in yet (7) : A-cha'-ia ( A-ka'-ya). 

4. XT* in qu, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
w : qui (kwe), lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), sua -sit (swa'-sit). 

6. Diphthongs. — In diphthongs each vowel retains its 
own sound : 

ae (for ai) like the English ay (yes) : rMn'-9ae* 
au like aw in how : cau'sa. 

oe (for ai) like ai in coin : foe'-dus. 

1. Ei as in veil, eu with the sounds of e and u combined, and ai = ae; 
occur in a few words : deinf neu'-ter $ jproin. r 

7. Consonants. — Most of the consonants- are pro- 
nounced nearly as in English, but the following require 
special notice : 

o like k in king: ti'-fa (kay-lace), ci'-vl (k6-w6). • 

% " g " get : re'-gwd, re'-gis, ge'-nus, 

1 The Latin vowels marked with the sign ~ are long in quantity, i. e., in the dura- 
tion of the sound (16); those not marked are short in quantity; see 16, note 8. 

• Or I like & in made, I like i in me, and H like oo in moon. 

> The short vowels can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. In 
theory they have the same sounds as the corresponding long vowels, but occupy only 
half as much time in utterance. 

* Observe the difference between the length or quantity of the vowel and the length 
or quantity of the syllable. Here the vowel u is short, but the syllable eunt is long; 
see 16, 1. In syllables long irrespective of the length of the vowels contained in them, it 
is often difficult and sometimes absolutely impossible to determine the natural quantity 
of the vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as short in all situations where 
there are not good reasons for believing them to be long. 

• This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many in- 
stances by the preceding consonant, and as being dependent upon it See Papillon, p. 
50; Peile, p. 888; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 85. 

* Combining the sounds of a and i. 

T When pronounced as monosyllables in poetry (608, III.) ; otherwise as dissyllables : 
de'-in, pro' -in. 
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ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 5 

J likey in yet : jii'stum (yoo-stum), ja'-cet. 
S ** 8 " son: sa'-cer, to'-ror, A'-si-a. 
t " * " time: tf'-mor, tf'-te*, dc'-rt-d. 
v " w " we : va'-dum, vi'-ci, W-tf-um. 1 
Not*.— Before « and *, & has the sound of p : urbs, suf-Ur, pronounced urps, tuj/- 
Ur.* Ch has the sound of * .* eho'-rus (ko'-rus). 

8. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : tntf-re, 
per-tud'-cfe, rriin'-tae, 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede it — 
one or more — as can be conveniently pronounce^ at the beginning of a 
word or syllable:* pa'-ter, pa'4rte, ge'-ne-rl, do'-mi-nus, nd'scit, ri'stU, 
clau'stra, miri-ta y tel'4um y tem'-plum y Smp'-tus. But — 

8. Compound words must be separated into their component parts, if 
the first of these parts ends in a consonant : ab'-es, ob-l'-re. 

ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.* 

9. Vowels. — Vowels generally have their long or short 
English sounds.* 

10. Long Sounds. — Vowels have their long English 
sounds — a as in fate, e in mete, i in pine, o in note, u in 
tube, y in type — in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a vowel : 

8e y «t, 8er'-vi t ser'-vo, cor'-nu y mi'sy. 

2. In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong : 

De'-us, de-o'-rum, de'-ae, di-e'-i, ni'-hi-tum} 

1 There is some uncertainty in regard to the Bound of v. Corssen gives it at the 
beginning of a word the sound of the English % in all other situations the sound of w. 

* On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar eases, see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

9 By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either a 
Latin or a Greek word is always joined to the following vowel, as o'-mnis, i'-pse, Boby, 
on the contrary, thinks that the Romans pronounced with each vowel as many of the fol- 
lowing consonants as could be readily combined with it. 

4 Scholars in different countries generally pronounce Latin substantially as they pro- 
nounce their own languages. Accordingly in England and in this country the English 
Method has in general prevailed, though of late the Boman pronunciation has gained 
favor in many quarters. 

8 These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the consonants 
which accompany them. Thus, before r, when final, or followed by another consonant, 
«, i, and u are scarcely distinguishable, while a and o are pronounced as in far, for. 
Between gu and dr, or rf, a approaches the sound of o : quar'tus, as in quarter. 

• In these rules no account is taken of the aspirate h : hence the first i in nihilum is 
treated as a vowel before another vowel; for the same reason, cA, p\ and th are treated 
as tingle mutes ; thus th in Athos and Ofhrya. 
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6 ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

3. In penultimate 1 syllables before a single consonant, 
or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Pa'4er, pa'4res, ho-no'-ris, A'4hos, 0'4hrys. 

4. In unaccented syllables, not final, before a single con- 
sonant, or before a mute followed by a liquid : 

Do4o'-ris, cor'-po-ri, con'-su4is, a-gric'-o-la. 

1) A unaccented has the sound of a final in America: men'-sa, a-cu'4us, 
a-ma'-mus* 

2) I and y unaccented, in any syllable except the first and last, gener- 
ally have the short sound : nob' -His (nob'-e-lis), Am'-y-cus (Am'-e-cus). 

3) I preceded by an accented a, e, o, or y, and followed by another 
vowel, is a semivowel * with the sound of y in yet : A-cha'-ia ( A-ka'-ya), 
Pom-pe'-ius (Pom-pe'-yus), La4o'-ia (La-to'-ya), Har-py'-ia (Har-py'-ya). 

4) U has the short sound before bl, and the other vowels before gl 
and U : Pub4ic'-o4a, Ag4a' -o-phon, At' -las. 

6) U 4 in qu, and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound 
of to : qui (kwi), qua ; lin'-gua (lin'-gwa), lin'-guis ; sud-de-o (swa'-de-o). 

6) Compound Words. — When the first part of a compound is entire 
and ends in a consonant, any vowel before such consonant has generally 
the short sound : a in ab'-es, e in red' -it, i in in' -it, o in 6b' -it, prod' -est. But 
those final syllables which, as exceptions, have the long sound before a 
consonant (11, 1), retain that sound in compounds: posf-quam, hos'-ce. 
E'4i-am and quo'-ni-am are generally pronounced as simple words. 5 

11. Shobt Sounds. — Vowels have their short English 
sounds — a as in fat, e in met, i in pin, o in not, u in tub, 
y in myth — in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : 

A' -mat, a' -met, rex' -it, sol, con'-sul, Te'4hys ; except post, es final, and os 
final in plural cases : res, di'-es, hos, a'gros. 

2. In all syllables before x, or any two consonants except 
a mute followed by a liquid (10, 3 and 4) : 

Rex' -it, bel'dum, rex-e'-runt, beUo'-rum. 

1 Penultimate, the last syllable but one. 

* Some give the same sound to a Jtnal in monosyllables: da, qua; while others give 
It the long sound according to 10, 1. 

' Sometimes written J. 

* This is sometimes called the parasitic «, as having been developed in many instances 
by the preceding consonant and as being dependent upon it. See Papillon, p. 60; Peile, 
p. 888; Corssen, I., pp. 69, 70, and 85. 

* Etiam is compounded of et and jam ; quoniam, of quom » quum, own, and jam. 
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ENGLISH METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 7 

3. In all accented syllables, not penultimate, before one 
or more consonants : 

Eom'J-nuSipat'-ri-biu, But — 

1) A, e, or o before a single consonant (or a mute and a liquid), fol- 
lowed by e, i, or y before another vowel, has the long sound: a'-ci-es, 
a'-cri-a, me'-re-o, do'-ce-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute and 
a liquid, except hi, has the long sound : Pu'-ni-cus, sa4u' -bri-tas. 

3) Compounds ; see 10, 6). 

12. Diphthongs. — Diphthongs are pronounced as fol- 
lows: 

Ae like <?: Cae'-sar, Daed'-a-lus} I Au as in author: au'-rum. 
Oe likee; 0e'4a, Oed'-i-pus. 1 | Eu as in neuter: neu'-Ur. 

1. Ei and oi are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 
nounced as in height, coin : hei, proin ; see Synaeresis, 608, III. 

2. TJi, as a diphthong with the long sound of*, occurs in cui, hut, huic. 

13. Consonants. — The consonants are pronounced, in 
general as in English. Thus — 

I. C and G are soft (like « and j) before e, i, y, ae, and oe, and hard in 
other situations : ce'-do (se'-do), ci'-vis, Cy'-rus, cae'-do, cod-pi, a'-ge (a'-je), 
a'-gi; ca'-do (ka'-do), co'-go, cum, Qa'-des. But 

1. O has the sound of sh — 

1) Before i preceded by an accented syllable and followed by a vowel: 
so'-d-us (so'-she-us) ; 

2) Before eu and yo preceded by an accented syllable : ca-du'-ce-us (ca- 
du -she-us), Sic'-y-on (Sish'-y-on). 

2. Ch is hard like k: cho'-rus (ko'-rus), Chi'-os (Ki'-os). 
8. G- has the soft sound before g soft : ag'-ger. 

IL S, T, and X are generally pronounced as in the English words ton, 
time, expect: sa'-cer, ti'-mor, rex' -i (reJfsi). But — 

1. 8, T, and Xare aspirated before i preceded by an accented syllable and 
followed by a vowel— s and t taking the sound of sh, and x that of ksh : AV- 
si-vm (Al'-she-um), ar'-ti-wn (ay-she-um), anx'-i-us (ank'-she-us). But 

1) T loses the aspirate— <1) after «, f, or x: Os'-U-a, AV-H-ws, mix'-ti-o; (2) In old 
infinitives in ier: flec'-U-er; (8) generally in proper names in Hon (tyon)\ Phi-lis'- 
U~on, Am-phic'-ty-on. 

1 The diphthong has the long sound in Cae'-sar and Oe'-ta, according to 10, 8, bat 
the short sound in Daed'-a-lus (Ded'-a-lns) and Osd'-i-pus (Ed'-i-pus), according to " 
11, 3, as « would be thus pronounced in the same situations. 
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8 CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

2. S is pronounced like z— 

1) At the end of a word, after e, ae, au y &, m, n, r : #>«*, ^woa*, tow, urbs> hi'-ems % 
mons, pars ; 

2) In a few words after the analogy of the corresponding English words : Coe'-sar y 
Caesar; cau'-so, cause; mu'-ta, muse; mi'-««r, miser, miserable, etc. 

8. X at the beginning of a word has the sound of z : Xari-ihus. 

14. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables — 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : mo'-re y 
persua'-de, men'sae. 

2. Distribute the consonants so as to give the proper sound to each 
vowel and diphthong, as determined by previous rules (10-12): pa'4er, 
pa'4res, ct-gro'-rum, au-di'-vi ; geri-e-ri, dom'-i-nus; bel'Jum, pat'-ri-bus; 
emp'4us, tem'-plwn ; rex'4, anx'-i-us ; post'-quam y hos'-ee, 1 

CONTINENTAL METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION." 

15. For the Continental Method, as adopted in this 
country, take — 

1. The Roman pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs ; see 5 and 6. 

2. The English pronunciation of the consonants; 8 see 13. 

3. The Roman division of words into syllables ; see 8. 

QUANTITY. 

16. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, 
or common.* 

I.' Long. — A syllable is long in quantity — 

1. If it contains a diphthong or a long yowel : haec, resS 

1 Observe that compound words are separated into their component parts, if the first 
of these parts ends in a consonant (10, 4, 6), as poslf-quam; that in other cases, after a 
vowel with a long sound, consonants are joined to the following syllable, as in the first 
four examples, pa'-ter, etc., and that, after a vowel with a short sound, a single conso- 
nant is joined to such vowel, as in gen'-e-ri and dom'-i-nus; that two consonants are 
separated, as in bel'-lwn, etc.; that of three or four consonants, the last, or, if a mute and 
a liquid, the last two, are joined to the following syllable, as in emp'-tus, etc., but that 
the double consonant x is joined to the preceding vowel, as in rnxf-i^ anx'-i-us. 

9 Strictly speaking, there is no Continental Method, as every nation on the Continent 
of Europe has its own method. 

8 Though the pronunciation of the consonants varies somewhat in different insti- 
tutions. 

* Common— I. e., sometimes long and sometimes short For rules of quantity se» 
Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given for the convenience of the learner. 

» See note 8 below. 
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ACCENTUATION. Q 

2. If its vowel is followed by /, x, or z, or any two 
consonants, except a mute and a liquid : * dux, rex, 
zunt. % 

II. Shoet. — A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
di'-es, vi'-ae, ni'-hil. 

ILL Common. — A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : a'-grU 

Notb 1.— Vowels are also in quantity either long, short, or common; but 
the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the quantity of the 
syllable.* 

Note 2.—Vowels are long before ns and nf, generally also before gn and 
j: c&n'suly vn-fe'-UX) fty-num, h&'-jus.* 

Note 3. — The signs ", * are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is long, the second that it is 
common, i. e., sometimes long and sometimes short: a~m&'-bd. All vowels 
not marked are to be treated as short.* 

Note i.— Diphthongs are always long. 

ACCENTUATION/ 

17. Words of two syllables are always accented on the 
first: men'-sa. 

Note.— Monosyllable! are also accented. 

18. Words of more than two syllables are accented on 

1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid; if the liquid pre- 
cedes, the syllable is long. 

9 Observe that the vowel in such syllables may be either long or short Thus it is 
long in r&a, bat short in dux and sunt, 

9 Thus in long syllables the vowels may be either long or short, as in rfta, dues, stmt; 
see foot-note 4, p. 4. But in short syllables the vowels are also short. 

4 See Schmitz, pp. 8-88, also p. 56; Kuhner, L, p. 187; also H. A. J. Monro's pam- 
phlet on the Pronunciation of Latin, pp. 24-26. 

* See p. 4, foot-note 4. In many works short vowels are marked with the sign ": 
riois. 

• With the ancient Romans accent probably related not to force or stress of voice, as 
with us, but to musical pitch. It was also distinguished as acute or drcumfUm. Thus 
all monosyllables and all words in which the vowel of the penult is long and the final 
syllable short were said to have the circumflex accent, while all other accented words 
were said to have the acute. The distinction is of no practical value in pronunciation. 
On the general subject of Accent, see Ellis, pp. 8-10 ; Eoby, L, pp. 98-100 ; Kuhner, L, 
p. 148 ; Oorssen, II., pp. 806-808. 

2 
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10 PHONETIC CHANGES. 

the Penult, 1 if that is long in quantity," otherwise on the 
Antepenult : x ho-no'-ris, con'-su-lis. 

1. Certain words which have lost a syllable retain the accent of the 
full form. Thus — 

1) Genitives in I for it and vocatives in % for ie : in-ge'-nl for in-ge'-m-i, 
Mer-cu'-ri for Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2) Certain words which have lost a final e : U-hc' for U-U'-ce, il-ldc' for 
%Ua'-ce, is-tic' for is-ft'-ce, etc. ; bo-nari for bo~na'-ne, illdri for il-la'-ne, 
tan-ton' for tan-td'-ne, au-diri for atufa'-ne, e-dUe' for l-d&'-ce* 

Nora 1.— Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics— i. &, are 
so closely united in pronunciation with the following word as to have no accent of their 
own : eubJU'-di-ce, in-ter re' -gee. 

Nora 2.— Penults common in quantity take the accent when used as long, 

2. Compounds are accented like simple words ; but — 

1) The enclitics, que, ve, ne, ce, met, etc., throw hack their accents upon 
the last syllable of the word to which they are appended : ho'-mi-ne'-que^ 
mensa'-que, 6 e-go'-met. 

2) Facid, compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca-le-fa'-cU.* 

3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent— on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mo'-nu-i'-fwa, 
mo'-nu-e-ra'-mus,* in-stau'-rd-ve'-runt. 

Note. — A few long words admit two secondary or subordinate accents : Tw'-nd-rif- 
Coen-tis'-ei-mvs.* 

PHONETIC CHANGES. 
19. Latin words have undergone important changes in accord- 
ance with phonetic laws. 7 

1 The penult is the last syllable but one; the antepenult, the last but two. 

* Thus the quantity of the syllable, not of the voioel, determines the place of the ac- 
cent: regen'-ti^ accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, though its vowel 
is short; see 16, 1., 2. 

* According to Priscian, certain contracted words, as ves-trd** for ves-tr&'-tie, or with 
the circumflex accent, ves-trde for Ves-trd-tis, Sam-nU for Sam-nl-tis, also retained the 
accent of the full form ; but it is not deemed advisable to multiply exceptions in a school 
grammar. See Priscian, IV., 22. 

* By the English method, horn' -i-ne' -que, eaV-e-fa'-dt. 

* A word accented upon the penult thus loses its own accent before an enclitic : 
men'-ea^ men-eat -que. 

* By the English method, mon'-u~e'-runt, mon'-u-e-ra'-mue, hon , -d-rif"4-een-tit / - 
ei-rnue. 

7 In the history of the ancient languages of the Indo-European lamily, to which the 
Latin, Greek, and English alike belong, the general direction of phonetic change has been 
from the extremes of the alphabetic scale— t e., from the open a at one extreme and 
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PHONETIC CHANGES. 11 

I. Changes in Vowels. 

20. Vowels are often lengthened : 

1. In compensation for the dropping of consonants : 

Servoms, 1 servos, slaves ; regems, regSs, kings ; posnS, p$nd, I place ; magi- 
pr, 1 mador or major , greater. 

2. In the inflection of verbs : 

Leg6, Ugi* I read, I have read ; ed5, Hi, I eat, I have eaten ; fugiS, f&gi, 
I flee, I have fled. 

Note 1. — Sometimes yowels are changed, as well as lengthened : agd, iff I, I drive, 
I have driven ; /acid, fe\A, I make, I have made ; see 855, II. 

Note 2.— Different forms from the same stem or root sometimes show a variable 
vowel : duds, duds, of a leader, yon lead; regis, rigU, yon role, of a king; tegd, toga, 
I cover, a covering, the toga.* See also 22, 1. 

21 . Vowels are often shortened : * 

1. Regularly in final syllables before m and t: 

Erdm, eram,* I was ; monedm, moneam, let me advise ; audidm, audiam, 
let me hear; erdt, erat, he was; amdt, amat, he loves; monet, monet, he 
advises ; sit, sit, may he be ; audit, audit, he hears. 

2. Often in other final syllables. Thus— 

1) Final a 6 is shortened (1) in the Plural of Neuter nouns and adjec- 
tives,* and (2) in the Nominative and Vocative Singular of Feminine 7 
nouns and adjectives of the first declension : 

from the close mutes at the other— toward the middle of the scale, where the vowels and 
consonants meet; see 3. Accordingly, in Latin words we shall not unfrequently And e 
or o, or even i or u, occupying the place of a primitive a ; and we shall sometimes find a 
Uqydd or * fricative occupying the place of a primitive mute. See Whitney, p. 08; 
Papillon, p. 49;~Peile, pp. 199 and 812. 

1 O short in servants is lengthened in servds to compensate for the loss of m, and 
a short in magior is lengthened in motor, major, to compensate for the loss of g. 

9 The short vowel of the present tense is here lengthened in the perfect ; see 255, II. 

* In dude, duds, and in regis, rigis, the variation is simply in the quantity of the 
vowel, but in tegd, toga, the vowel itself is changed, appearing as e in tegd and o in toga. 
Sometimes a single vowel appears in one form while a diphthong appears in another: 
fides, faith, foedus, treaty. 

4 See Corssen, II., p. 48©" seq. 

» In all these examples, the form with the long vowel in the final syllable is the earlier 
form, and, in general, is found only in inscriptions and in the early poets, as Plautus, 
Ennias, etc.; while the form with the short vowel belongs to the classical period. 

• Corssen regards numerals in -gintd, as trl-gintd, quadrd-girUd, etc., as Plural 
Neuters, and d as the original ending. He recognizes also the Neuter Plural of the pro- 
noun with & in ant-ed, post-ed, imter-ed, praeter-ed, ante-hd-e, praeter-hd-c. See 
Corssen, II., p. 455. For a different explanation, see 304, IY., N. 2. 

7 In masculine nouns of the first declension a final was short in the Nominative even 
in early Latin : scriba, a scribe. But most stems in a weakened a to o, and thus passed 
into the second declension. 
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12 PHONETIC CHANGES. 

Templd, templa, temples; gerierd, genera, kinds ; gravid, gravia, heavy; 
mated, musa, muse ; bond, bona, good. 

2) In ar, 5r, and SI final, d and <5 are regularly shortened : 

Regdr, regar, let me be ruled ; audidr, audiar, let me be heard ; audidr, 
audior, I am heard; honor, honor, honor; ordtdr, drdtor, orator; moneor, 
moneor, I am advised; animate, animal (27), animal, an animal. 

3) Final e, I, and 5 are sometimes shortened : 

Bern, bene, well; nub®, nube, with a cloud; nisi, nisi, unless; ibi, ibt, 
there ; led,le6,& lion ; egd, ego, I. 

22. Vowels are often weakened, i. e., are often changed to 
weaker vowels. 1 

The order of the vowels, from the strongest to the weakest, is as follows : 
a. o, u, e, i.» 

Thus a is changed to o ... a ... e ... i 

o to a ... e ... i. 

a to e . . . i 

e to i 

Notb. — The change from a through o to u is usually arrested at u, while a 
is often changed directly through e to i without passing through o or u* 

1. Vowels are often weakened in consequence of the lengthening of 
words by inflection, composition, etc. : 

Carmen* carmenis, earminis, a song, of a song ; fructus, fructubus, fruc- 
tibus, fruit, with fruits; facti, c&n-facid, cdn-ficiS, I make, I accomplish; 
/actus, in-f actus, $n-fectus, made, not made; damnS, con-damn6, condem- 
ns, I doom, I condemn; tened, con-teneb, con-tined, I hold, I contain; cadS, 
ca-cad-i, ce-cid-i, I fall, I have fallen ; tuba, tuba-cen, tubi-cen, a flute, a flute- 
player. 

1 See Corssen, II., pp. 1-486. The process by which vowels are shortened (21), weak- 
ened, or dropped (587), and by which diphthongs are weakened to single vowels, and con- 
sonants assimilated, or otherwise changed, is generally known as Phonetic Dboat. It 
may result from indistinct articulation, or from an effort to secure ease of utterance. For 
a difficult sound, or combination of sounds, it substitutes one which requires less physical 
effort. 

3 But u, e, and i differ so slightly in strength that they appear at times to be simply 
interchanged. 

8 That is, the open a is changed either to the close u through the medial o, as seen 
on the right side of the following vowel-triangle, or to the close i through the medial a, 
as seen on the left side: 

Open vowel a 

Medial vowels * o 

Close vowels i « 

4 The syllable men was originally man. The original a has been weakened to e in 
carmen and to i in carmin-is. 
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PHONETIC CHANGES. 13 

2. < owels are often weakened without any such special cause : ' 
Puerom, puerum, a boy ; ftlios, filius, son ; aont % sunt, they are ; regont, 

regunt, they rule; decumus, decimus, tenth; mdxumus, mdximue, greatest; 

legitwnuS) Ugitimus, lawful ; aestumd, aesUmSy I estimate. 

23. Two successive vowels are sometimes contracted: 

1. Into a diphthong : m&nsd-l, mental, meruae, tables ; see 4. 

2. More frequently into a long vowel. In this case the second vowel 
generally disappears. Thus e and i often disappear after a, e, and o : 

Amaverat, amaerat, amarat y he had loved ; am&viese, amaisse, amdste, to 
have loved ; Jteverunt, fleerunt y fterunt y they have wept ; nfotsf*, noisse, ntese, 
to know ; servoi, servd, for the slave. 

Note. — The proper diphthongs of early Latin were changed or weak- 
ened as follows : 

ai * generally into ae ; sometimes into 5 or L 
oi generally into oe ; sometimes into u or L 
ei generally into X ; sometimes unchanged. 
an sometimes into 5oru; generally unchanged. 
eu generally into u ; rarely unchanged, 
on regularly into vL 
Aidilts, aedilis, an aedile ; Rdmai, Rdmae, at Borne ; amavmus, amimus, 
let us love; in-caedU, in-eidU y he cuts into; mfrisaiSy rn&ms, with tables; 
foidusy foedus y treaty ; coira y coera, cura, care ; loidos, loediu y ludus* play ; 
pueraisy pueris, for the boys ; ceivis, civis, citizen ; lautu*, Idtus,* elegant ; 
ex-claudd, ex-clud5 y I shut out ; doucit, ducit, he leads ; joue y /&*,* right. 

24. Vowels are sometimes changed through the influence of the 
consonants which follow them. Thus — 

1 That is, by the ordinary process of phonetic decay, a process which in many words 
has changed an original a of the parent language to e or o in Latin, and in some words 
to i or u. Corssen cites upward of four hundred Latin words in which he supposes a 
primitive a to have been weakened to o, a, or i. Even the long vowels are sometimes 
weakened. Compare the following forms, in which the Sanskrit retains the vowel of the 
parent language. 



Banbkbit. 


Latik. 


English. 


Sakskkit. 


Latin. 


English. 


sapta, 


septem, 


seven. 


padas, 


pedes, 


feet 


nava, 


novem, 


nine. 


navas, 


novus, 


new. 


daca, 


decern, 


ten. 


vak, 


vSx, 


voice. 


mats, 


mater, 


mother. 


vacas, 


vdcis. 


of a voice. 


sodas, 


sedes, 


seat 


vficam, 


vocem, 


voice. 



* The forms ai,oi,ei,au, eu, and ou are all found in early Latin, as in inscriptions; 
but in the classical period ai had been already changed to oe, oi to oe, and ou to U. 

9 Loidos, the earliest form, became loedue by weakening oi to oe, and o to u (22, 2) ; 
then loedua became lUdus by weakening oe to fl. 

4 Lautu8, the earlier, is also the more approved form. 

• As eu and ou were both weakened to U y it is not easy to give trustworthy examples 
of the weakening of et* to 4Z. 
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14 PHONETIC CHANGES. 

1. S is the favorite vowel before r, x, or two or more consonants : 

Cimsis, cineris » (31), of ashes ; j&dix, judex, judge ; miUtis, milets, miles,* 
of a soldier, a soldier. 

Note. — E final is also a favorite vowel : servo, serve, slave ; moneris, 
moneri, moriere,* you are advised ; mari, mare, sea. 

2. I is the favorite vowel before n, s, and t : 

Homonis, hominis, of a man ; pulver or pulvis, 4 dust ; salutes, sal&tis, of 
safety ; verotds, Veritas, truth ; genetor, genitor, father. 

8. U is the favorite vowel before I and m, especially when followed by 
another consonant : 

Epistola, epistula, letter ; volt, vuU, he wishes ; faciUtas, faeUtds (2*7), 
facuUas, faculty ; mofiementum, monumentum, monument ; oolomna, colwmr 
na, column. 

25. Assimilation. — A vowel is often assimilated by a follow- 
ing vowel. Thus — 

1. A vowel before another vowel is often partially* assimilated. / is thus 
changed to e before a, o, or u : ia, ea, this ; i6, ed, I go ; iunt, eunt, they go ; 
iadem, eadem, same ; divus, ditts (36, 4), deus, god. 

Nora.— When the first vowel is thus adapted to the second, the assimilation is said to 
be regressive, bat sometimes the second vowel is adapted to the first, and then the as- 
similation is progressive. Thus the ending id (81, 2), instead of becoming ea as above, 
may become ii: luxurid (perhaps for Utocurias), luoourice, luxury ; materia, m&terUs* 
material 

8. A vowel may be completely assimilated by the vowel of the following 
syllable from which it is separated by a consonant. Thus — 

1) E is assimilated to i : meM, miM, for me ; tebt, tibl, for you ; sebf, sibt, 
for himself; nehil, nihil, nothing. 

2) U is assimilated to i : cdnsuHum, consilium, counsel ; exsulium, ex- 
siliwn, exile. 

8) Other vowels are sometimes assimilated; o to e : bora, bent, bene (21, 2), 
well ; e to u : tegurium, tuguriwn, hut ; 9 to d : sicors, sdcors, stupid. 

26. Dissimilation. — A vowel is often changed by dissimilation, 

1 Cinisis, from cinis, becomes eineris by changing s to r between two vowels, mak- 
ing oirUris (31, 1), and by then changing i to e before r. 

3 Observe that the vowel which appears as < in mllitis before t, takes the form of 4 
in milets before ts % as also in miles for milets. 

• Moneris becomes monere by dropping s (36, 5), and changing final 4 to e. 

4 Observe that the form in r has e, while that in s has i. 

• That is, it is made like it, adapted to it, bat does not become identical with it 
Thus i before a may be changed to s, but not to a. 

• Thus from nouns in id of the first declension were developed nearly all nouns in Qt 
of the fifth. 
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PHONETIC CHANGES. 15 

i. e., by being made unlike the following vowel : H, A, these ; H$, 

eis, for these. 1 

Note.— The combination ii is sometimes avoided by the use of e In place of the see- 
ond i : pitta* instead of pittas, piety ; sooietde, society; varietas, variety. 

27. Vowels are often dropped in the middle or at the end of 
words, sometimes even at the beginning : 

Tempulum, templum, temple ; vinculum, vinclum, band ; benigenus, benlg- 
nus,* benignant ; amah, amd, I love ; temploa, templa, temples ; animate, ani- 
mal,* an animal ; sl-ne, sin, if not ; dice, die, say ; esum, sum, I am ; esumus, 
eumus, we are. 

Note.— After a word ending in a vowel or in m, est, he is, often drops the Initial a, 
and becomes attached to the preceding word : res optuma est, res optumast, the thing 
is best; optumum est, optumumst, it is best; dbml est, demist, he is at home. In the 
same way et, thou art, is sometimes attached to the preceding word, when that word 
ends in a vowel: homd es, homds, you are a man. For the loss of a final s from the pre- 
ceding word, see 36, 5, 1), note. 

n. Interchange of Vowels and Consonants. 

28. The vowel i and the consonant i — also written } — are some- 
times interchanged : 

Alitor,* higher; magior, maior or major, greater; ipsfus, of himself; eius 
or ejus, of him. 

29. The vowel u and the consonant u — generally written v — are 
often interchanged : 

Col-ui* I have cultivated ; vocd-vi,* I have called ; ndvita, ndvta, nauta, 
sailor; volvtus, volutus, rolled; lavtus, lautus or totus,* washed; movtus, 
moutus, motus, 9 moved. 

Note. — The Liquids and Nasals are sometimes so rally vocalized as to develop vowels 

1 The combination un was also avoided in early Latin either by retaining the second 
vowel in the form of o, instead of weakening it to u, or by changing qu to o: equos, 
afterward equus, a horse; quom, or cum, afterward, though not properly in classical 
times, quum, when. Observe that when o becomes t*, a preceding qu becomes c : quom, 
cum ; loqudt&s, loeOtus, having spoken. See Brambach, p. 5. 

* See 16, note 2. 

* Observe that after e is dropped, & is shortened in the final syllable : animal, ani- 
mal; see 21, 2. 

« In the comparative ending ior, as seen in attior, i is a vowel, but in the same end- 
ing, as seen in maior, major, it is a consonant, and in this grammar is generally written j. 
I thus becomes j between two vowels ; see 35, 4, foot-note. So in the genitive ending 
ius, i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant 

• The ending which appears as uf in col-ui becomes vi in voed-vi. U becomes t> 
between two vowels. 

• If a vowel precedes the v thus changed to n, a contraction takes place— a^u becom- 
ing au, rarely 6, o-u becoming d, and u-u becoming U : tortus, lautus, Idtus, washed; 
movtus, moutus, mdtus, moved ; juvtus,Juutus, JUtus, assisted. 
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16 PHONETIC CHANGES. 

before them. 1 Thus agr (for agrue) becomes ager* field ; dcr (for derie\ deer, 9 sharp; 
regm, regent, king ; em (for earn), sum* I am ; «ntf (for «*»*)♦ «m<; they are. 

m. Changes in Consonants. 

30. A Guttural — c, g, f q (qu), or h 4 — before s generally unites 
with it and forms x : 

Dues, dux, leader ; pace, pax, peace ; rigs, rice* rex, king ; Ugs, lice, Ux, 
law ; coquet, cocei,* coxi, I have cooked ; trahei, tracei, traxi, I have drawn. 

Note 1.— Ffor gv in vlvd, I live, is treated as a guttural : vlvei, vlctfl, vixi, I have 
lived. 

Norn 2.— For the Dropping of the Guttural before s, see 36, 8. 

3 1 . S is often changed to r : 

1. Generally so when it stands between two vowels : fldels, fldree, flowers ; 
jusa, jura, rights ; rriensasum, mensdrum, of tables ; agrosum, agrdrum, of 
fields ; esam, eram, I was ; esdmue, erdmue, we were ; fulsunt, futrunt, they 
have been ; fueeU,fuerU, he will have been ; amaset, amdret, he would love; 
regieie, regeris,* you are ruled. 

2. Often at the end of words : honds, honor, honor ; rdboe, rdbus, rdbur, 
strength ; pueeue, puerue, puer, 7 boy ; regituee, regiture, regUur, 7 he is ruled. 8 

8. Sometimes before m, n, or v : casmen, carmen , song; vetesnue, veternus, old ; 
hodiesnue, hodiernue, of this day ; Mineeva, Minerva, the goddess Minerva. 

32. 3D is sometimes changed to 1: 

Dacrima, lacrima, tear ; dingua, Ungua, language ; odere, olere, to emit an 
odor. 

Notb l.—D final sometimes stands in the place of an original t: id, 9 this; Utud, 
that; ittud, that; quod, quid, what, which? 

Not* %—Dv at the beginning of a word (1) sometimes becomes b : dviUum, helium, 
war; dvie, bie, twice; (2) sometimes drops d : dviginM, vigintl, twenty; and (8) some- 
times drops * .* dvie, die, inseparable particle (308), in two, asunder. 

33. Partial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially 10 
assimilated by a following consonant. Thus — 

1 This occurs between consonants and at the end of words after consonants. 
9 The ending us or ie is dropped (36, 5, 2), note), and r final vocalized to er; m 
becomes em in regent, and urn in eum ; n becomes un in sunt, 

• Sometimes gu : eaostinguel, exeUncel, exstinxl, I have extinguished. 
« For an original gh. 

• The process seems to be that the guttural before e first becomes c, and then unites 
with 8 and forms oj ; thus in coqurt, qu becomes c 

• Observe that i before s becomes e before r ; see £4. 

7 Here $ was probably changed to r before the final vowel was dropped. 

8 Literally, he rules himself. 

• For it, ietut, etc D stands for t also in the old Ablative in d : praedad for prae- 
ddt, afterward praedd, with booty; magietrdtOd for magietrdtQt, magistrate, from 
the magistracy. 

i° That is, it Is adapted or accommodated to it, but does not become the same letter. 
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1. Before the surd a or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its 
corresponding surd, p l or o : 

Scribsi, scripsi, I have written ; scribtue, tcrlptut^ written ; rtyaf , rial, r&tf 
(30), I have ruled ; rigtus, rectus, ruled. See also 35, 8, note. 

Noth.— £u, h for gh, and « for gt> are also changed to e before • and t : coqtuit* 
cocHt, coxit, he has cooked ; coqutvt, oootU8 t cooked; froAsit,* traeaU,* troaoit, he has 
drawn ; traMus^ tractua, drawn; oiwi*, 4 t\c*it> vixit, he hat lived; vlvtOrw, vUtiOrw, 
about to live. 

2. Before a sonant 1, m, n, or r, a surd o, p, or t is generally changed 
to its corresponding sonant, g, b, or d : 

NedegS, neglegt, I neglect ; 8ec-mentum, tegmentum, a cutting ; populicus,* 
puplicue, puhUcusf public ; quatraj quadra, a square ; quatrdgintd, quadrd- 
gintd, forty. 

3. Before a Labial p or b, n is generally changed torn: 1 

InperS, imperii I command; inperator, imper&tor, commander; inteUti, 
imbellis, unwarlike. 

Norn— Before n, a Labial p or b is changed to m in a few words: eopnu^ *>mnus, 
sleep ; Sabnium, Samnium, the country of the Samnites. 

4. M is changed to n — 

1) Regularly before a Dental Mute : 

Eumdem, eundem, the same ; edrumdem y tfmndem, of the same ; qnemdam, 
quendam, a certain one; tamtu$, tantue, so great; qucmUuiy quantut, how 
great, as great. 

2) Often before a Guttural Mute : 

Sum-ce, huncj this ; num~ce, nunc, 9 now ; prvm-ceps, princep8 t first ; nwm- 
quam or nunquam, 9 never ; quamquam or quanquam, although. 

1 But b is generally retained (1) before 8 in nouns in bs: urb8, not vrpa, city, and in 
aos, from ; and (2) before « and £ in oo, on account of, and tub % under, in compounds and 
derivatives : ob-servdns, observant; ob-tdtv*, obtuse; stio-sori&o', I subscribe; two-fer, 
under. In these cases, however, b takes the sound of jp, so that assimilation takes place 
in pronunciation, though not in writing. It is probable also that in some other conso- 
nants assimilation was ^observed even when omitted in writing : inprlmls and im- 
prlmiSy both pronounced imprlmU. See Eoby* L, p. lvii. ; Monro, p. 10. 

9 (fa also written qv, is not a syllable ; nor is u or 9 in this combination either a 
vowel or a consonant, but simply a parasitic sound developed by ?, which is never found 
without it 

• For tragheit; h is dropped, and g assimilated to c. 

« For gvlgvett ; the first g and the second v are dropped : vlgrtt, vlceit, vixit. 

• From populug, the people. 

• P is changed to b, and o is weakened to u ; see 22. 

7 From quattuor, four. 

8 That is, the dental n becomes the labial m. 

9 " Or " placed between two forms denotes that both are in good use : nUmqttam or 
nunquam. In other cases the last is the only approved form : nunc, prlnceps. 
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Note 1.— Before the ending -que, m is generally retained: * quloumque, whoever; 
quemque, every one ; namque, for indeed. 

Note 2,.—Quom-iam or quom-jam becomes quoniam, since. 

34. A consonant is often completely assimilated by a following 
consonant. Thus — 

1. T or d is often assimilated before n or 8 : 

Petna, penna, feather ; merctdnarius, mercenndri'us, mercenary ; concutsit, 
concussU, he has shaken. 

Note. — M before * is sometimes assimilated, and sometimes develops p : 
premsit, pressit, he has pressed ; sumsit, svmpsit, he has taken. 

2. D, n, or r is often assimilated before 1 f 

Sedula, sedla (2*7), sella, seat; unulus, unlus (27), uUus, any; puerula, 
puerla, puella, girl. 

8. B, g, or n is often assimilated before m : 

Sub-move6 or sum-move5, I remove ; supmus, summus, highest ; flagma, 
flamma, flame ; inmOtus or vmmJUus, unmoved. 

Note. — For Assimilation in Preposition* in Composition, see 344, 5. 

35. Dissimilation. — The meeting of consonants too closely re- 
lated and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables 
are sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus — 

1. Caeluleus becomes caeruleus, azure; medi-diSs, meridtes, midday. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with r to be used 
after I, and one with I to be used after r:* dris, dlis; burum, brum, 1 6w- 
lum ; 8 curum, crum, culum : 

Popularise popular ; rlgalis,* kingly ; deMbrum, shrine ; tribuhim, thresh- 
ing-sledge ; sepulcrum, sepulchre ; periculum, peril. 

8. A Dental Mute— d or t — may unite with a following t in two ways : 

1) Dt or tt may become at : B 

Edt, 1st, he eats ; rddtrum, rdstrum, a beak ; equettris, equestris, equestrian. 

2) Dt or tt may become ss or 8 : • 

Fodtus, fdssus, dug ; vidtus, visus, seen ; plaudtus, plausus, praised ; met- 
tus, messus, reaped ; verttus, versus,- turned. 

1 Bat probably with the sound of n ; see p. 17, foot-note 1. 

9 This distinction Is, however, not always observed. The form with 2, probably 
weakened from that with r, became the favorite form, and was generally used if I did 
not precede. 

* From burum are formed (1) brum by dropping u, and (2) bulum by weakening r 
into 2. In the same way orum and oulwn are formed from curum. 

* la popularity oris is used because I precedes; but in riffdlis, dlis is used because 
r precedes. When neither I nor r precedes, the weakened form dUa is used. 

6 Here d or t is changed to 8 by Dissimilation. 

* In regard to the exact process by which dt or tt becomes sa or «, there is a diversity 
of opinion among philologians. See Paplllon, p. 75; Eoby, p. 62; Oorssen, L, p. 208. 
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Nora.— Lgt may become Is; x rgt, rs; 1 Ut, ft; • and rrt, r«:» mulgtus, mulsus, 
milked ; spargtus, sparsus, scattered; falttus, faltus, false ; wrtes, eerws, swept. 

36. Omission. — Consonants are sometimes dropped. Thus — 

1. Some words which originally began with two consonants have dropped 
the first : 

Cldmentum* lamentum, lamentation; gndtus, ndius y born ; gnUus^ nUus, 
known; dviginti, viginti, twenty; sfaVM,faUU % he deceives. 

2. A Dental Mute— d or t — before a is generally dropped : * 

Lapids, lapis, stone; aetdts, adds, age; miUts, miUs % soldier; daudsi, 
clausi, I have closed. 

Not*.— 2> is occasionally dropped before other consonants : hod-cs, Add, Me, this ; 
quod-circd, quocirod, 6 for which reason : ad-gnoseS, dgndsod, 1 recognize. 

3. A Guttural Mute — c, g, or q (qu) — is generally dropped — 

1) Between a Liquid and s : 

Mulcsit, mulsU, he has appeased ; fulgsti % fulsU, it has lightened. 

2) Between a Liquid and t : 

Fulctus, fuUus, propped ; tardus, tortus, repaired. 

3) Between a Liquid and m : 

Fulgmenyfulmen, lightning ; torqumentum, tormentum, engine for hurling 
missiles. 

Nous 1.— A Guttural Mute is occasionally dropped in other situations.' 
Thus— 

1. C before mom: Ulcmen, ULmsn, light ; VOcna, Ulna, moon. 

2. C between n and d or t: qulnctus, qulnius, fifth; qulncdsoim, qiOndscim, fif- 
teen. 

8. O before m or « ; 8 exagmen, eao&men (20, 1), a swarm ; JugmerUum,jQmentunH 
beast of burden ; magvutt, mdvult, he prefers ; bregvis, brtvis, short. 

Nora 2.— X is sometimes dropped : sewdecim, sidscim (180, 1), sixteen ; semif, «dnf, 
six each ; Uaeula, tenia, Ula, a web ; aooula, aada, dla, wing. 

Nora 8.— JV,* r, and • are sometimes dropped : in-gndtus, igndtus, unknown ; /or- 
mdnsus, formdsus, beaatifnl ; quotient, 19 quotiis, how often ; dedins, decies, 10 ten 

1 T is changed to «, and g is dropped. 

* T is changed to s, and one J is dropped in Ut, and one r in rrt 

* Compare olamd, I cry oat 

« Seen in l-?n0ta«, igndtus, unknown. 

* Probably first assimilated and then dropped : lapids, lapiss, lapis. Bat the dental 
is sometimes assimilated and retained : cidei, OsH, I have yielded : concutsit, concus- 
sU, he has shaken. 

* lengthened in compensation ; see 20, 1. 

7 StmUus becomes Sistius, a proper name; seaocenil, s&scentl, six hundred; and 
faiorftff, mistus, mixed, by dropping the mate contained in the doable consonant a. 

8 O has also been dropped in did for agid, I say ; major for magior, greater, etc 

* In numerals nt is sometimes dropped : dueentnl, ductal, two hundred each ; vi- 
fmt-timue or vicentsimus, vlglsimus or vicZsimue, twentieth. 

19 Bo in all numeral adverbs in &ns, Us. The approved ending in most numeral 
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20 PHONETIC CHANGES. 

times; muHer-brie, muUebrie, womanly ; prorea, pr&ea, prose; iedem, Idem, same; 

jUs-dex, JUdex, judge; avdlene, audlne, aud\n y do yon hear? vlsne, vine, -pin, do 

you wish? 

4. A Semivowel— j or v, also written i or u — is often dropped : 
JH-jugae, biugae, bigae, chariot with two horses ; quadH-jugae, quadrigae, 

chariot with four horses ; con-jtmctus, cd-junctus, cunctue, the whole ; aty'icid 

or abicid, 1 1 throw away ; d/ivUior, dwtior, dUior, richer ; neooU, neold, noli, I 

am unwilling ; amdverat, amaerat, amdrat, he had loved.* 

Note.— Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v : si vl8y eile, 81$, if 
yon wish ; si vuMis, eiuUie, eulUe, if yon wish. 

6. Final consonants are often dropped. Thus — 

1) Final 8 is often dropped : * 

Moritris, moriere (24, 1, note), you are advised ; ilhu, ilhi, lilt, that ; istus, 
istu, iste, that of yours ; ipeue, ipm, ipse, self, he ; parricidas,* parricida, par- 
ricide; magie or mage, more ; sivls, Hve, whether, lit., if you wish. 

Note.— In the early poets es, thou art, and est, he is, after haying dropped the initial 
«, sometimes become attached to the preceding word, which has lost Its final $ : veritue 
is, veriMe, yon feared ; tempue est, tempuet, it is time ; virtue est, virtOst, it is virtue. 
See 27, note. 

2) A final d or t is often dropped : 

Card, cor, heart ; praeddd, praedd,* with hooty ; intrdd, intra, within ; /a- 
ciLutted* facUUtni, most easily ; veneruni,'" veneru, vhiere, they have come ; 
rex&itfU, r&tere, they have ruled. 

Note.— Sometimes both a vowel and a consonant disappear at the end of a word : 
pueru8,puer, boy (51, 2, 4)); deinde or dein, thereupon; niMlum or nihil, nothing. 

8) A final n 8 is generally dropped in the Nominative Singular from 
stems in on: 

Leon, leS,. lion ; praeddn, praedS, robber ; homon, hom5, man. 

adverbs is He, but in those formed from indefinite numerals, as tot, quot, it is Una: 
fattens, quotiins. 

1 This is the approved form in verbs compounded otjaoiS and monosyllabic preposi- 
tions ; but abicid is pronounced as if written abjicid or db-iioid, i. e n i =Ji, pronounced 
ye by the Roman method. The syllable db thus remains long. 

* Several adverbial forms were produced by the loss of v with the attendant changes : 
revormte, reoreue, rUreue^ back ; eubsvoreum, evevorswn, euorewm, eUrewm, from be- 
low, on high. 

* In early inscriptions proper names in oe, afterward us, occur without the s as often 
as with it : Edectos, Roaeio ; Oabtnioe, Oablnio, 

4 This form actually occurs in early Latin. 

6 The Ablative singular ended anciently in d, originally t Many prepositions and 
adverbs in d and e are ablatives in origin, and accordingly ended in d, 

• Written with one I, afterward with two. 

7 Here final t was first dropped, then n, having become final, also disappeared, and at 
last final u was weakened to « ; see 24, 1, note. 

• In early inscriptions final m is often dropped. 
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ETYMOLOGY. %\ 

PART SECOND. 
ETYMOLOGT. 

37. Etymology treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

38. The Parts of Speech are — Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 

CHAPTER I. 

NOUNS. 

39. A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing : Cicero, Cicero ; Roma, Eome ; domus, 
house. 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cicert; 
Rdma. 

2. A Common Noun is a name common to aU the members of a class 
of objects : vir, man ; equus, horse. Common nouns include — 

1) Collective Noun*, designating a collection of objects : populus, 
people ; exercitus, army. -^ 

2) Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities : virtus, virtue ; 
jUstitia, justice. 

3) Material Nouns, designating materials as such : aurum, gold ; 
Hgnum, wood ; aqua, water. 

40. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 

I. Gender. 

41. There are three genders' — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

Notk.— In some nouns gender is determined by signification ; in others, by endings. 

x In English, Gender denotes sex. Accordingly, masculine nouns denote males; 
feminine nouns, females ; and neuter nouns, objects which are neither male nor female. 
In Latin, however, this natural distinction of gender is applied only to the names of 
males and females ; while, in all other nouns, gender depends upon an artificial dis- 
tinction according to grammatical rules. 
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22 PERSON AND NUMBER, CASES. 

42. General Eules for Gender. 
I. Masculines. 

1. Karnes of Males : Cicerb ; vir, man ; rex, king. 

2. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months: Rhenus, 
Bhine ; Notus, south wind ; Martins, March. 

II. Feminizes. 

1. Names of Females : rriulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 

2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees : 
Oraecia, Greece ; Roma, Eome ; Delos, Delos ; pirns, pear- 
tree. 

Note.— Indeclinable noons, 1 infinitives, and all clauses used as noons are neuter: 
alpha, the letter a. 3 See also 533. 

43. Remarks on Gender. 

1. Exceptions. — The endings * of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
at variance with these rules. Thus, some names of rivers, countries, towns, 
islands, trees, and animals take the gender of their endings ; see 53, 1. 

. 2. Masculine or Feminine. — A few personal appellatives applicable to 
both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some- 
times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine : ctvis, citizen (man or woman) ; bds, ox, cow. 

8. Epicene Nouns apply only to the inferior animals. They are used 
for both sexes, but have only one gender, and that is usually determined 
by their endings : dnser, goose, masculine ; aquila, eagle, feminine. 

II. Person and Number. 

44. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 

two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker ; the 

second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 

of. The singular number denotes one, the plural more 

than one. 

m. Cases. 4 

45. The Latin has six cases : 

1 Except names of persons. 

» See 188,1. 

* Gender as determined by the endings of noons will be noticed in connection with 
the several declensions. 

4 The case of a noon shows the relation which that noon sustains to other words ; as, 
John's boot. Here the possessive case (John" 1 *) shows that John sustains to the book 
the relation of possessor. 
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DECLENSION. 23 

NAMES. INGUSH EQUIVALENTS. 

Nominative, Nominative. 

Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 

Dative, Objective with to or for. 

Accusative, Objective. 

Vocative, Nominative Independent. 

Ablative, Objective with from, with, by, in. 

1. Oblique Oases. — The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
are called the Oblique Cases. 

2. Locative. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, 
called the Locative, denoting the place in which. 

DECLENSION. 

46. Stem akd Suffixes. — The process by which the 
several cases of a word are formed is called Declension. It 
consists in the addition of certain suffixes to one common 
base called the stem. 

1. Meaning. — Accordingly, each case-form contains two distinct ele- 
ments — the stem, 1 which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
case-suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rtg-is, of a king, the general idea, king, is denoted by the stem 
reg ; the relation of, by the suffix is. 

2. Cases alike. — But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 

1) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in Neuters are alike, and 
in the plural end in a. 

2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike, except in the singular of 
nouns in us of the second declension (51).* 

8) The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 

3. Chakacteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem- 
Charactekistic, or the Stem-Ending. 

47. Five Declensions. — In Latin there are five de- 
clensions, distinguished from each other by the stem-char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Genitive Singular, as 
follows : 

i Moreover, in many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form 
called a Root For the distinction between roots and stems, and for the manner in 
Which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 

* And in some noons of Greek origin. 
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24 FIRST DECLENSION. 





CHARACTERISTICS. GENITIYK Eft 


Dec. I. 


a ae 


II. 


a I 


III. 


i or a consonant is 


IVc 


u us 


V. 


e el 



Note 1.— The five declensions are only five varieties of one general system of inflec- 
tion, as the case-suffixes are nearly identical in all nouns. 

I Non 2.— But these case-suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only in nouns with 
consonant-stems, while in all others they are seen only in combination with the charac- 
teristic, i. e., with the final vowel of the stem. 

Noth 8.— The ending produced by the union of the case-suffix with the charac- 
teristic vowel may for convenience be called a Case -Ending. 

FIRST DECLENSION: A NOUNS. 
48. Nouns of the first declension end in 

a and &— feminine; 5s and $s — masculine. 1 
Nouns in a are declined as follows : 





SINGULAB. 




Example. 




M^AOTKCk 


Cabe-Endiko. 


Nom. mensa, 




a table* 


a* 


Gen. mensae, 




of a table, 


ae 


Dot. mSnsae, 




to, for a table, 


ae 


Ace. mSnsam, 




a table, 


am 


Voc. m6nsa, 




table, 


a 


Abl. mensft, 


from. 


with, by a table* 


ft 




PLUBAL. 




Nom. mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


Gen. mSns&rum, 




of tables, 


arum 


Dot. mSnsIs, 




to, for tables, 


Is 


Ace. m8nsas, 




tables, 


as 


Voc. mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


Abl. mensls, 


from 


, with, by tables. 4 


IS 



1 That is, nouns of this declension in a and 8 are feminine, and those in as and is are 
masculine. 

2 The Nom. m&nsa may be translated a table, table, or the table; see 48, & 

* These ease-endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distinguishing 
the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them have undergone 
various changes, and in certain cases the one or the other has nearly or quite disappeared. 
Thus the suffix has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular, and appears 
only as e in four other case-forms, while the characteristic a has disappeared in the ending 
U, contracted from a-is, in the Dative and Ablative Plural ; see 23, 2, note. 

* Still other prepositions, as in, on, at, are sometimes used in translating the Ablative. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 25 

1. Stem. — In nouns of the first declension, the stem ends in X. 

2. In the Paradigm, observe that the stem is mensd, and that the sev- 
eral cases are distinguished from each other by their case-endings. 

3. Examples for Practice. — Like mensa decline : 

Ala, wing; aqua, water; causa, cause ; fortUna, fortune. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a very few other words have a 
Locative Singular 1 in ae, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are 
declined in the singular* number as follows : 



Norn. 


ROma, 


Home, 


militia, war, 1 


Gen, 


R5mae, 


of Home, 


mUitiae, of war, 


Dot 


R5mae, 


for Rome, 1 


mllitiae, for war, 


Ace. 


ROmam, 


Rome, 


mUitiam, war, 


Voc. 


ROma, 


Rome, 


militia, war, 


Abl. 


R5mft, 


from Rome, 9 


militia, from war, 


Loc. 


R5mae, 


at Rome. 


mllitiae, in war. 



5. Exceptions in Gender. — 1. A few nouns in a are masculine by 
signification : agricola, husbandman ; see 42, 1. — 2. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, 
is masculine ; sometimes also ddmma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article: corOna, crown, a crown, the 
crown ; Ola, wing, a wing, the wing. 

49. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : 4 

1. as in the Genitive of familia, in composition with pater, mdter, 
fllius, and/l/ta; paterfamilias, father of a family. 

2. 51, an old form for the Genitive ending ae, in the poets : * aula!, af- 
terward avlae, of a hall. 

8. Tim* in the Genitive Plural: DardanidUm for Dardanidarum, of 
the descendants of Dardanus. 

4. alms in the Dative and Ablative Plural, especially in dea, goddess, 
and /ilia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of dew, god, 
and/iftut, son: dedbus for dele, to goddesses. 

1 In the Plural of all noons the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative : AthinU, 
at Athens. Whether, however, the form AthenU is in origin a Locative, an Ablative, or 
neither, is a disputed question. See Bopp, I n pp. 484 seq.; Schleicher, pp. 686, 587; 
Penka, p. 194; Delbrnck, p. 27; Merguet, pp. 116, 117; "Wordsworth, p. 69. In most 
loans the Locative meaning Is denoted by the Ablative in both numbers. 

* The Plural when used is like the Plural of mhtsa. 

* For the other prepositions which may be used in translating the Dative and the 
Ablative, see 45. Militia, war, warfare, military service. 

4 To these must be added for early Latin a in the Kom. and Voc. Sing, and &d in 
the AbL Sing.; see «1, 8, 1% and 36, 5, 2). 

* Also in inscriptions as the ending of the Genitive, Dative, and Locative. 

* Contracted from a-um like the Greek a-wv, Stv. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 



Notb.— Nouns in ia sometimes have U for iU in the Dative and Ablative Plural: 
gratis for grdtils, from gratia, favor, kindness. 

50. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in e, 3s, 
and is are of Greek origin, and are declined as follows : 



Epitome, epitome. 


Aeneas, Aeneas. 

SINGULAR, 


Pyrites, pyrites. 


Nom. epitome 


Aeneas 


pyrites 


Gen. epitom£s 


Aeneae 


pyritae 


Dot. epitomae 


AenSae 


pyritae 


Ace. epitomen 


Aeneam, an 


pyriteu 


Voc. epitome 


Aen6fi 


pyrlte, a 


Abl. epitome 


Aen6a 

PLURAL. 


pyrlte, a 


Nom. epitomae 




pyritae 


Gen. epitomarum 




pyritarum 


Dot. epitomls 




pyrltls 


Ace. epitomas 




pyrftas 


Voc. epitomae 




pyritae 


Abl. epitomls 




pyrftls 



Note 1.— In the Plural and in the Dative Singular, Greek nouns are declined like 
minsa. 

Note 2.— In nouns in e and &, the stem-ending dis changed to I in certain cases. 

Note 8.— Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a, and are declined like mensa. 
Many in i have also a form in a : epitome, epitoma, epitome. 

SECOND DECLENSION: O NOUNS. 
51. Nouns of the second declension end in 
er, ir, us, and os 1 — masculine; urn, and on — neuter. 
Nouns in er, ir, us, and um are declined as follows : 
Servus, 9 slave. Puer, toy. Ager, field. Templum, temple. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. servus* puer ager templum 

Gen. servl puerl agri tempi! 

Dot. serve puer© agrO temple 

Ace. servum puerum agrum templum 

Voe. serve puer ager templum 

Abl. serve puerO agre temple 

1 Sometimes ot. 

9 Sometimes written servos; see 52, 1. 

* In the Boman and in the Continental pronunciation, quantity furnishes a safe guide 
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Nom. servl 
Gen. servOrcm 
Dot. servla 
Ace. servOs 
Voc. servl 
Abl. servla 



PLURAL. 

puerl agrl 

puerftram agrdmm 

puerls agrl» 

puerOs agrOs 

puerl agrl 

puerls agrls 



templa 

templOrum 

templls 

templa 

templa 

templls 



1. Stem. — In nouns of the second declension, the stem ends in o. 

2. In the Paradigms, observe— 

1) That the stems are servo, puero, agro, and templo. 

2) That the characteristic o becomes u in the endings us and um, and e 
in serve, 1 that it disappears by contraction in the endings a,* i, and is (for o-a, 
o-4, and o-w),* and is dropped in the forms puer and ager. 

3) That the case-endings, including the characteristic o (47, N. 2), are as 
follows : 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 






Maso. 


Nbttt. 




Maso. 


Nkut. 


Nom. 


us 4 


11TTI 


Nom. 


I 


a 


Gen. 


I 


I 


Gen. 


drum 


orum 


Dot. 





6 


Dot. 


Is 


Is 


Ace. 


\yrt\ 


urn 


Ace. 


OS 


a 


Voc. 


e* 


11TTI 


Voc. 


I 


a 


Abl. 


6 


6 


Abl. 


Is 


Is 



4) That puer and ager differ in declension from serous in dropping the 
endings us and e in the Nominative and Vocative : Nom. puer for puerus, 
Voc. puer for puere. s 

5) That e in ager is developed by the final r.» 

6) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative alike, ending in the plural in a ; see 46, 2, 1). 

3. Examples for Practice. — Like servus: dominm, master. Like 
puer: gener, son-in-law. Like ager: magixter, master. Like templum: 
helium, war. 

to the sounds of the vowels ; see 5. In the English method, on the contrary, the quan- 
tity of the vowels is entirely disregarded, except as it affects the accent of the word. 
Thus, a in ager is short in quantity, but long in sound (10, 8), while I in servls, puerls, 
agrls, and templls is long in quantity bat short in sound (11, 1). Accordingly, in this 
method, the sounds of the vowels mast be determined by the rales given in 9, 1<K 
and 11. Moreover, the learner most not forget that when the quantity of the vowel is 
known, the quantity of the syllable, as used in poetry, is readily determined by artiele 1ft. 

* See 22 and 24, 1, note. 

* Shortened from &; see 81, 2, 1). 

* See 23, note, and 27. 

4 The endings of the Nom. and Toe. Sing, are wanting in nouns in er. 

* See 29, note. 
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28 SECOND DECLENSION. 

4. Nouns in er and ir. — Most nouns in er are declined like ager, but 
the following in er and ir are declined hkepuer: 

1) Nouns in ir : vir, viri, man. 

2) Compounds infer and ger ; armiger, armigeri, armor-bearer ; signqfer^ 
slgniferl, standard-bearer. 

8) Adulter, adulterer ; CeUiber,* Celtiberian ; gener, son-in-law ; Iber^ 
Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; Uberi, children; Mulciber, 1 Vulcan; presbyter, 
elder ; socer, father-in-law ; vesper, evening. 

5. Nouns in ins generally contract il in the Genitive Singular and ie 
in the Vocative Singular into I without change of accent: Claucti for 
Claudil, of Claudius, fill for fllil, of a son ; Mercu'rl for Mereu'rie, Mer- 
cury, fill for fHie, son. 8 In the Genitive Singular of nouns in ium the 
same contraction takes place : inge'nl for inge'nil, of talent ; see 18, 1. 

6. Deus is thus declined : Sing, deus, del, de5, deum, dew, ded : Plur. N. 
and V. del, dil, dl;* G. dedrum, deum; D. and A. dels, dils, dls;* Ace. deds. 

1. Neuters in us. — The three neuter nouns in us* pelagus, sea, virus, poi- 
son, and vulgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows : 

Now,., Ace, Voc. pelagus virus vulgus 5 

Gen. pelagl vlrl vulgl 

Dot., All. pelago vlr6 vulgG 

T$0Tn.—PelaffU8 is a Greek noun (54, N. 2), and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagi occurs as an Ace. Plur. Virus and valgus are used only in the 
singular. Vulgus has a masculine Ace., vulgum, in addition to the neuter form vulgus. 

8. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
Singular ' in X, denoting the place in which (45, 2), and are declined in the 
singular T number as follows : 

Norn. Ephesus, Ephesus, 

Gen. EphesI, of Ephesus, 

Dot. Ephesfc, for Ephesus, 

Ace. Ephesum, Ephesus, 

Voc. Ephese, O Ephesus, 

Abl. EphesO, from Ephesus, 

Loc. EphesI, at Ephesus. 

1 Celtiber and Ibsr have e long in the Gen., and Mulciber sometimes drops e. 

3 Nouns in Hus sometimes contract die in the Too. Sing, into ft; Pompel or Pom- 
pe%, Pompey. 

• I>i and dls are the approved forms, but dt\ dil and dels, dils also occur.. 

4 Originally s-stems which by the loss of a in the oblique cases have become osteins; 
see 62, 1., 1, foot-note. 

• Also written volgus. 

• In the Plural the Locative meaning is denoted by the Ablative: Gdbils, at Gabli; 
see 48, 4, foot-note. 

7 The Plural, when used, is like the Plural of serous, puer, etc. 



bellum, 


war, 


belli, 


of war, 


bellO, 


for war, 


bellum, 


war, 


bellum, 


war, 


bell©, from, by war, 


belli, 


in war. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 29 

52. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : * 

1. os and om, old endings for us and urn, sometimes used after v and 
u; 9 servos for servtu, servom for servum ; mortuos for tnortuue, dead 

2. us for e in the Vocative of deus, god ; rare in other words. 

3. urn in the Genitive Plural, especially common in a few words de- 
noting money, weight, and measure: talentHm for talenUHrum, of talents; 
also in a few other words : deQm for deOrum ; iiberftm for llberorum ; 
Argivum for ArglvSrum. 

Hot*.— The ending Urn occurs also in the GenitiTe Plural of many other words, 
especially in poetry. 

53. Gender. — Nouns in er, ir, of, and os are masculine, those in urn 
and on are neuter ; except — 

1. The Feminines: — (1) See 42, II., but observe that many names of 
countries, towns, islands, and trees follow the gender of their endings. (2) 
Most names of gems and ships are feminine : also ohms, belly ; carbasus, sail ,* 
cuius, distaff; humus, ground; vannus, sieve. (3) A few Greek feminines. 

2. The Neuters :—pelagus, sea; wrw, poison; vulgus, common people. 
For declension, see 51, 7. 

54. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in os, 6s, 
and on are of Greek origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar as follows : 

Delos, p.,* Delos. Androgeos, Androgen. Ilion, Ilium. 

Norn. Delos Androgens Ilion 

Gen. Dell Androgeo, I Ilil 

Dot. Del© AndrogeO Ili5 

Ace. Delon Androgeon, O Iliost 

Voc. Dele Androgens Iliost 

Abl. Delo Androgeo Ilio 

Nom 1.— The Plural of noons in os and on is generally regular, bnt certain Greek 
endings occur, as oe in the Nominative Plural, and on in the Genitive. 

Nor* 2*— Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in us and urn, and are 
declined like serous and tempktm. Many in os or on have also a form in us or urn. 

Not* 8.— For Greek nouns in eus, see 68 and 68, 1. 

Note i.—Panthus has Voc PanthU. For pelague, see 51, 7, note. 

1 To these must be added for early Latin : 1) dd in Abl. Sing., and d in Nom., Ace., 
and Toe. of the Neut Plur. ; see 36, 5, 2), and 21, 2, 1) ; 2) oe in Gen. Sing. ; os, e, «*, 
sift, and is in Nom. Plur. : iwpZo6=popuH; p&>tru*ne=piarioaI; viris=Yhl; leibereis or 
Wosrft=m>erI. 

1 Some recent editors have adopted vos, uot, torn and uom, for vus, uus, twm and 
tmm, but the wisdom of such a course is at least questionable. See Brambach, p. 8. 

1 M. stands for masculine, F. for feminine, and N. for neuter. 
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THIRD DECLENSION : CONSONANT AND I NOUNS. 

55. Nouns of the third declension end in 

a, e, I, 6, y, c, 1, n, r, s, t, and x. 

56. Nouns of this declension may be divided into two 
classes : 

I. Nouns whose stem ends in a Consonant. 

II. Nouns whose stem ends in I. 1 

CLASS I.— CONSONANT STEMS. 

57. Stems ending in a Labial: b or p. 

Princeps, m.,* a leader, chief. 

SINGULAR. Case-Suffixes 

Nom. princeps, a leader, s 

Gen. prlncipis, of a leader, is 

Dot. prlncipl, to, for a leader, I 

Ace. prlncipem, a leader, em 

Voe. princeps, Olmder, s 

Abl. prlncipe, from, with, by a leader, e 

PLURAL. 

Nom. prmcip£s, leaders, 6s 

Gen. prlncipnm, of leaders, urn 

Dot. prlncipfbus, to, for leaders, ibus 

Ace. prlncip£s, leaders, 6s 

Voe. prlncip£s, leaders, 6s 

Abl. prlncipilms, from, with, by leaders. ibus 

1. Stem and Case-Suffixes. — In this Paradigm observe — 

1) That the stem is pHncep, modified before an additional syllable to 
princip / see 8£, 1, and 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem ; * see 
46, 1, and 47, note 2. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant 
stems, short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singular and that of t in all the other cases. Thus princeps, 

1 For Gender, see 99-115. 

* See foot-note 8, p. 29. 

* Thxia, princeps, przncip-is, etc. In the first and second declensions, on the con- 
trary, the suffix can not be separated from the final vowel of the stem in such forms as 
m£nsl8, puet% ogris, etc 
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principis* and judex, jndicis (59), alike have e in the Nominative and 
Vocative Singula* and * in all the other cases, though in prlnceps the 
original form of the radical vowel is e, and in Judex, i. For a similar 
change in the vowel of the stem, see miles, mtiitis (58), and carmen^ car- 
minis 9 (60). See also opus, operis (61). 

8. In monosyllables in be the stem ends in i ; see urbe, 64. ~~ 

4. For the Locative in the Third Declension, see 66, 4. 

5. For Synopsis or Declension, see 87, 89. 

58. Stems ending in a Dental : d ob t, 

Lapis, m., stone. Aetas, p., age. Miles, m., soldier. 







SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


lapis 


aet&s 


miles 


Gen. 


lapidls 


aetatis 


mllitis 


Dot. 


lapidl 


aetatl 


mllitl 


Ace. 


lapidem 


aetatem 


mllitem 


Voe. 


lapis 


aetas 


miles 


AbL 


lapide 


aetate 

PLURAL. 


mllite 


Nom. 


lapidfis 


aetatis 


mllitCs 


Gen. 


lapidnm 


aetatum - 


militant 


Dot. 


lapidilms 


aetatibns 


mllitibus 


Ace. 


lapidM 


aetatis 


mllitUs 


Voe. 


lapides 


aetates 


mllit£* 


AbL 


lapidfbus 


aetatibus 


mllitilras 



Nepos, m., grandson. 

Nom. nepSs 

Gen. nepOtis 

Dai. nep5tl 

Ace. nep5tem 

Voe. nepds 

AbL nep5te 



Nom. nep5t£s 
Gen. nepdtnm 
Dai. nep5tibus 



Virtus, p., virtue. Caput, n., head. 
singular. 



virtus 

virtutis 

virtutl 

virtutena 

virtus 

virttite 

PLURAL. 

virtiitSs 

virtutum. 

virtutibus 



caput 

capitis 

capitl 

caput 

caput 

capite 

capita 

capitnm 

capitibus 



i Bee 82, 1. 



9 See 22, 1, foot-note. 
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Ace. nepdt&s 


virttttes 


capita 


Voe. nepotes 


virtutes 


capita 


Abl. nepOtlbtis 


virttttilras 


capitlfoi 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In these Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are lapid, aetata mllit, nepot y virtut, and caput. 

2) That miles has the variable vowel, e, i, and caput, u, i ; see 57, 2. 

8) That the dental d or t is dropped before s : lapis for lapids, aetds for 
aetdts, miles for milets, virtus for virtuts; see 36, 2. 

4) That the case-suffixes, except in the neuter, caput (46, 2), are the same 
as those given above ; see 57. 

5) That the neuter, caput, has no case-suffix in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Singular, a in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
Plural, and the suffixes of masculine and feminine nouns in the other cases. 

2. Neuteb stems in at drop t in the Nominative Singular and end in a : 
Nom., poema, Gen., poematis ; Stem, poemat. These nouns sometimes have 
is for Urns in the Dative and Ablative Plural : poematis for poematibus. 

8. For Synopsis of Declension, see 69, 78-84. 

59. Stems ending in a Guttubal : o ob O. 





RgX, M., 


Judex, m. & p. 


, Radix, p., 


Dux, M. & P., 




king. 


judge. 

SINGULAR 


root. 


leader. 


Nom. 


r6x 


judex 


radix 


dux 


Gen. 


regis 


judicis 


radlcis 


ducis 


Dot. 


r6gl 


judicl 


radlcl 


duel 


Ace. 


regent 


judicem 


radlcem 


ducem 


Voe. 


rSx 


judex 


radix 


dux 


Abl. 


rege 


judice 

PLURAL. 


radlce 


duce 


Nom. 


r8g€s 


judic€s 


radices 


duc&s 


Gen. 


rSgnin.' 


judicium 


radlcum 


ducilras 


Dot. 


rggibus 


judicilras 


racHcIbus 


Ace. 


regfcs 


judicUs 


radices 


duces 


Voe. 


rggSs 


judiefcs 


radices 


duces 


Abl. 


rSgibus 


judicilras 


radlclbus 


ducilras 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are rlg,judic, rddic, and due; judie with the variable 
vowel, i, e ; see 57, 2. 

2) That the case-suffixes are those given in 57. 

3) That ■ in the Nominative and Vocative Singular unites with e or g of 
the stem and forms x ; see 30. 

2. For Synopsis of Declension, see Nouns in x, 91-98. 
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60. Stems ekdiko ik L, M, 


N, OB R. 






SOl, M., 


CSnsul, M., 


Passer, m., 


Pater, m., 




sun. 


consul. 

SINGULAR 


sparrow. 


father. 


Nom. 


SOl 


c5nsul 


passer 


pater 


Gen. 


BOH* 


consults 


passer!* 


patrls 


Dot. 


8511 


cOnsulI 


passerl 


patrl 


Ace. 


sOlem 


cOnsulem 


passerem 


patrem 


Voe. 


851 


cOnsul 


passer 


pater 


Abl 


s61e 


c5naule 

PLURAL. 


paasere 


patre 


Norn. 


sOlfca 1 


consults 


passer©* 


patr&s 


Gen. 




cOnsulam 


passemm 


patrniM 


DaL 


sOliba* 


cOnsulibus 


passeribus 


patrtba* 


Ace. 


sOl€» 


consults 


passer£s 


patr£s 


Voe. 


bQIGb 


cOnsul£* 


passer£s 


patr£s 


Abl. 


sOlibas 


cOnsuliba* 


passerlbus 


patrlbn* 




Pastor, M., 


Led, M., 


VirgS, p., 


Carmen, n., 




shepherd. 


lion. 

SINGULAR 


maiden. 


amg. 


Notn. 


pastor 


leS 


virg8 


carmen 


Gen. 


pastOria 


leOnls 


virgini* 


carmini* 


Dai. 


pftstOrl 


leOnl 


yirginl 


canninl 


Ace. 


p&stOrem 


leOnem 


virginem. 


carmen 


Voe. 


pastor 


le& 


virg8 


carmen 


Abl. 


past5re 


leOne 

PLURAL. 


virgino 


tannine 


Norn. 


pftstOr&s 


leOn&i 


virgin©* 


carmina 


Gen. 


p&stOram 


leOnam 


yirginnm 


carminmm 


Dai. 


pastOrtba* 


leOnibns 


▼irginibus 


carminibns 


Ace. 


p&stOr&s 


leOnfes 


virginfcs 


carmina 


Voe. 


pftstOr£s 


leOn£s 


virgin©* 


carmina 


Abl. 


pftstOrtba* 


leOnibns 


yirginibns 


carminibas 



1. Stems and Case-Suffixes. — In the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems are sdl, consul, passer, pair ,* pdstor, lean, virgon, and 



1 Many monosyllable! want the Gen. Plnr. ; see 133, 5. 

* That is, the stem is pair when followed by a vowel ; but when r becomes final, it 
develops e before it, and pair becomes paier ; see 89, note. 
8 
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2) That vvrgd (virgon) has the variable vowel, o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

8) That in the Nominative and Vocative Singular s, the usual case r sumx 
for masculine and feminine nouns, is omitted, and that in those cases the stem 
paster shortens o, while ledn and virgon drop n ; see »l, 2, 2), and 36, 5, 8). 

2. Hibhs, the only stem in m, takes * in the Nominative and Vocative 
Singular. Also sanguis (for sanguins), blood, and Salami* (for Salamins), 
Salamis, which drop n before s; see 36, 8, note 8. 

8. Passes, Pateb. — Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, and a few others, are declined like pater ; see 77, 2. 

4. Le8, Vibgo 1 . — Most nouns in o are declined like led, but those in do 
and go, with a few others, are declined like mrgd; see 78, with exceptions. 

5. Four stems in or change o to u ; see 77, 4. 

6. For the Locative in the Third Declension, see 66, 4. 

7. For Synopsis of Declension, see 72, 75-77. 

61. Stems ending in s. 





Fids, M., 


Jus, N., 


OpUS, N., 


Corpus, N., 




flower. 


right. 


work. 


body. 






SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


flos 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


Gen. 


floris 


juris 


operls 


corporis 


Dot. 


florl 


jtirl 


operl 


corporl 


Ace. 


fldrem 


jtls 


opus 


corpus 


Voc. 


flos 


jus 


opus 


corpus 


All. 


flore 


jure 


opere 


corpore 






PLURAL. 




Nom. 


floras 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Gen. 


flSruiUL 


jurum 


operum 


corporumL 


Dot. 


florilras 


jurlbus 


operffous 


corporfbus 


Ace. 


floras 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Voc. 


fldr&s 


jura 


opera 


corpora 


Abl. 


florilms 


jurfbns 


operlbus 


corporibus 



1. Stems and Case-Suppixes. — Iq the Paradigms observe — 

1) That the stems axeflds,Jus, opos, 1 and cerpos. 

2) That opus has the variable vowel, e, u, and corpus, o, u. 

8) That ■ of the stem becomes r between two vowels : fide, flbris (for 
flOsis) ; see 31, 1. 

4) That the Nom. and Voc. Sing, omit the case-suffix ; see 60, 1, 8). 

2. For Synopsis op Declension, see 79, 80, 82-84. 

1 Opos occurs in early Latin. In 00, from the Primary Suffix at (320), was weak- 
ened to u in the Nom., Ace., and Voc Sing, of opus and corpus, while in all the other 
case-forms it was weakened to e in opus, but retained unchanged in corpus; see fcfc. 
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GLASS II.— I STEMS. 

62. Stems ekding ik L— Nouns in is and 5fl, not 

increasing in the Genitive. 1 



Tussifl,P., 


Turris, p., 


Ignis, M., 


Hostifl, M. 4F., 


Nub$s,»F., 


cough. 


tower. 


fire. 


enemy. 


cloud. 






SINGULAR. 








Nom, tussis 


turris 


ignis 




hostis 


nub£s 


Gen. tussis 


turris 


ignis 




hostis 


nubis 


Dot. tussl 


turrl 


ignl 




hostl 


nQbl 


Ace. tussim 


turrim, em ignem 




hostem 


nttbes* 


Voc. tussis 


turris 


ignis 




hostis 


nub£s 


Abl. tussl 


turrl, e 


ignl,e 

PLURAL. 




host© 


nube 


Nom. tuss&s 


turr£s 


ign«s 




hostis 


nab£s 


#en. tussiwm 


turrlmisi 


ignlmn 




hoetimm 


nubium 


Dot. tusslbns 


turribus 


ignibus 


hostibus 


nubibus 


-4<*. tU88£g, Is 


turr£s, Is 


ignfcs, : 


is 


host&s, Is 


nub£s, Is 


Foe. tUSS&S 


turr&s 


ign©s 




host&s 


nub£s 


JW. tussibus 


turribus 


ignibus 


hostibus 


nubibus 


I. Paradigms. - 


—Observe — 











1. That the stems are turn, turri, igni, hosti, and nubi.* 

2. That the case-endings, including the characteristic i, which disappears 
in certain cases, are as follows : 

BIX6TTLAB. FL1TSAL. 

Nom. is, es €s 

Gen. is ium 

Dot. I ibus 

Ace. im, em es, Is 

Voc. is Ss 

AM. I, e ibus 

1 That is, having m many syllables in the Nom. Sing, as in the Gen. Sing. 

9 Observe (1) that testis, turrit, ignis, and hostis differ in declension only in the Ace. 
and AM. Sing., tussis showing the final i of the stem in both those eases, twrris some- 
times in both, ignis sometimes in the Abl., not in the Ace, hostis in neither (2) that nHois 
differs from the other four in taking is instead of is in the Nom. and Voc. Sing. 

1 Nouns in is, Gen. is, are best treated ss i-stems, although some of them were 
originally t-stems (61). Thus, originally the stem of nUbis was itself nUbis, but s was 
finally treated as the Nom. suffix, and the word was accordingly declined hke the large 
dass of i-nouns mentioned under 69, V. The origin of i-stems is obscure. A few cor- 
respond to i-stems in the cognate tongues, aa ignis, ovis, turris; a few are weakened 
from o-stems or o-stems, as /oris, a door, Gr. Bvpa, imber=imbris, rain-storm, Gr. 
ofifipon some are formed from s-stems, as nubis, Just mentioned. Upon the general 
subject of i-stems, see Boby, pp. 186-149 ; Schleicher, pp. 884, 482, 468 ; Corssen, I. 281, 
6Tl,788seq.; IL 22T ; Mcrguet, pp. 86-40, 51, 6T, 05, etc. 
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I 
n. Like tussis— Ace. im, Abl. I — are declined — 

1. Burls, plough-tail ; mw, hoarseness ; sUis, thirst. 

2. In the Singular : (1) Names of rivers and places in is not increasing in 
the Genitive: Tiberis, HispaUs ; see 588. (2) Greek nouns in is, Gen. is, 
and some others. 

III. Like turris — Ace. im, em, Abl. I, e — are declined — 

Cldvis, key; febris, fever; messis, harvest; navis, ship; puppis, stern; 
testis, rope ; security axe ; sementis, sowing ; strigilis, strigil. 

1. Araris, or Arar (for Araris)^ the Saone, and Liger (for Ligeris)^ the 
Loire, have Ace. im, em, Abl. i, e. 

IV. Like ignis — Aco. em, Abl. I, e — are declined — 

AmntSy river; angvis, serpent; avis, bird; bilis y bile; civis 1 citizen; 
clams, fleet ; colHs, hill ; fmis t end ; orbis, circle ; postis, post ; unguis, nail, 
and a few others. 

Nora 1.— Adjective* in er (for ris) and those in is have the Ablative in I (153, 
154). Accordingly, when such adjectives are used substantively, the i is generally re- 
tained : September, Septenibrl, September; * famUidri&,famili&rl, friend. Bat adjec- 
tives used as proper names have e : JuvendUs, Juvendle, Juvenal 

Notb 2.— Imber (for imbrU\ storm ; vesper (for vesperis), evening, and a few others, 
sometimes have the Ablative in £. 

V. Like Hosns — Aco. em, Abl. e— are declined all nouns in is, Gen. 
t», not provided for under IL, III., and IV. 8 

VI. Like nubes are declined all nouns in 3*, Gen. is. 4 

63. Stems ending in l— Neuters in e, al, and ar. 
Mare, sea. Animal, animal. Calcar, spur. 

SINGULAR. 

Nam. mare animal 

Gen. maris animfilla 

Dot. marl animall 

Ace. mare animal 

Voc. mare animal 

Abl. marl* animall 

1 The shortening of Araris to Arar and of IAgeris to Liger is similar to the short- 
ening of puerus to puer ; see 51, a, 4) ; 36, 5, 2), note. 

3 Names of months are adjectives used, substantively. Originally mensis, month, was 
understood. 

• Except canis and^watls, which are consonant-stems, bnt have assumed i in the 
Nom. Sing. In the plural they have um in the Gen. and is in the Aoc Apis, mineis, 
and vohtcris often have um for ium in the Gen. 

* Except strues and vdtis, which generally have um in Gen. PL, and sidis, which has 
um or ium. Compit, Gen. edie, has also ium. 

• Bee 2 below. 

* The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting. 





Casx-Endihgb. 


calcar 


e t 


calcftrl* 


is 


calcftrl 


I 


calcar 


6 


calcar 


e— • 


calcftrl 


I 
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PLURAL. 






Worn. 


marla 


animalla 


calcftrta 


ia 


Gen. 


marinm 


animallam 


calcfirlam 


ium 


Dot. 


maribas 


animallbas 


calcaribas 


ibus 


Ace. 


marla. 


animalla 


calcfiria 


ia 


Voc 


marla 


animalla 


cal carta 


ia 


Abl. 


maribas 


animallbas 


calcaribas 


ibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe — 

1) That the stem-ending i is changed to e in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular of mare, and dropped in the same cases of animal (for 
animate) and calcar (for calcdre) ; see 24, 1, note ; 87 ; 21, 2, 2). 

2) That the case-endings include the characteristic i. 

2. The following have e in the Ablative Singular: — (1) Names of towns 
in e ; Praeneste. — (2) Generally rHe, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

Nora—Neuters in or, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant-stems : nectar, 
nectaris, nectar; also sal, salt, and/dr, corn. 

64. Stems ending in I.— Nouns in b and z generally 
preceded by a consonant. 





Cliens, m. & f. 


, Urbs, f., 


Arx, F., 


Mas, 1 m., 




client. 


city. 

SINGULAR. 


citadel. 


mouse. 


Nom. 


cliens 


urbs 


arx 8 


mils 


Gen. 


clientis* 


urbis 


arcis 


muris 4 


Dot. 


clientl 


urbl 


arcl 


mflrl 


Ace. 


clientem 


urbem 


arcem 


murem 


Voc. 


cliSns 


urbs 


arx 


mug 


Abl. 


cliente 


urbo 

PLURAL. 


arce 


mure 


Nom. 


clientfes 


urbfcs 


arc£s 


murfcs 


Gen. 


clientiam 


urbiam 


arciam 


murlam 


Dot. 


clientibas 


urbibas 


arclbas 


murlbas 


Ace. 


clientfcs, Is 


urbfcs, Is 


arc£s, Is 


murfcs, Is 


Voc. 


client£s 


urbfcs 


arcto 


murfcs 


Abl 


clientibas 


urbibas 


arcibas 


mtiribas 



1 Cliens is for cUenUs, wbs for urbis, arx for arcis, and mus for mvsis ; see 36, 5, 
2), note. Mus, originally an s-stem, Greek nvs, became an 4-stem in Latin by assuming i. 

* The vowel e is here short before nt, but long before ns; see 16, note 2. Indeed, it 
seems probable that nt and nd shorten a preceding vowel, as ns lengthens it. Bee M til- 
ler, p. 27; Eitschl, Ehein. Museum, mi., p. 488. 

* Xin arx=cs, c belonging to the stem, and s being the Nom. suffix. 

* MUris is for mUsis ; s changed to r between two vowrfs ; see 31, 1. 
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1. Paradigms. — Observe — 

1) That the stems are cHenti, urbi, arci, and m&ri. 

2) That these nouns are declined in the singular precisely like consonant- 
stems, and in the plural precisely like all other masculine and feminine 
i-stems. 1 

2. This class of i-stems includes — 

1) Most nouns in ns and rs:* cliens, clienUs, client; cohors, cohortis, 
cohort 

2) Monosyllables in 8 and x preceded by a consonant,* and a few in * 
and x preceded by a vowel:* wbs, city; arx, citadel; lis, strife; nox, 
night. 

8) Names of nations in as and is, or, if plural, in dies and Ues: Arpinds, 
pi. Arpvndtes, an Arpinatian, the Arpinates ; Samnis, pi. SvmmMes, the 
Samnites. 

4) Optimdtes, the aristocracy ; Penates, the household gods, and occasion- 
ally other nouns in &s. 

Note l.—Card, flesh; has a form in is, earnis (for carinU), from which are formed 
carniy carnium, etc. 

Nora 2.— Pars, part, sometimes has partim in the Accusative. 

Nora Z.—Rus, country, sors, lot, supellex, furniture, and a few other words some- 
times have the Ablative in i. 

65. Summaby of I-STEMS. — To i-sfcems belong — 

1. All nouns in is and 3s which do not increase in the Genitive ; 
see 62. Here belong also— 

1) Names of months in her (for bris) : September, Octdber, etc ; see 62, N. 1. 

2) The following nouns in ber and ter (for bris and tris) : imiber, storm ; 
Unter, boat; titer, leathern sack; venter, belly; generally also Insuber, an 
Insubrian. 

2. Neuters in e, al (for alls) and ar (for firis) ; see 63 ; also 63, 
2, note. 

3. Many nouns in 8 and x — especially (1) nouns in ns and rs, 
and (2) monosyllables in 8 and s preceded by a consonant ; see 
64, 2. 

1 Nouns thus declined are most conveniently treated as {-nouns, though the stem 
appears to end in a consonant in the Sing., and in i in the Plur. In some of these nouns 
the stem has lost its final i in the Sing., while in others it ended originally in a con- 
sonant, but afterward assumed i in the Plur., at least in certain cases; see 62, I n foot- 
note. 

* Some of these often have urn in poetry wd sometimes even in prose, as paring 
parent, generally has. 

» Except (ops) opis and the Greek nouns, grgps, lynx, sphinx. 

* Namely, fame, glu, &«, md$, nite, noao, os (ossis), vis, generally fraus and m#*» 
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66. Special Paradigms. 

SfiS, M. & P., B5S, M. A F., Nix, F., 



^W. BUS 

(?€n. suis 

D<rf. sul 

-4ce. suem 

Fo<?. sua 

Abl. sue 



Norn. 
Gen. 



suea 



2>erf. 



M: 



; suibus 
! subus 

-4<?c. sues 
su«» 

isuibus 
subus 



Voc. 
Abl. 



OX, COW. 

bos 1 

bo vis 

bovl 

bovem 

b6» 

bovo 

boves 

6 UOVIUUI. 

( bourn 
( bobus 1 

boves 

bovfcs 

; bobns 



mow. 

SINGULAR. 

nix 

nivis 

nivl 

nivem 

nix 

nive 

PLURAL. 

itfvfcs 
nivium 



nivibus 

invite 
rive's 

nivibus 



Senex, m., 
old man. 

senex 

senis 

sen! 

eenem 

senex 

sene 

senes 



senibus 

sen£s 
sent** 

senibus 



Vl8,F., 

force. 

vis 

vls» 

vl* 

Tim 

vis 

vl 

vires 
rlrii 



vlribus 

vires 
Tires 

vlribus 



, niv, nivi ; * senec, sen ; vl 



1. The Stems are su ; bov ; nig (nix=nig 
(sing.), vlri (for vlsi, plur.); 4 see 31, 1. 

2. Sus, and onus, crane, the only u stems in this declension, are de- 
clined alike, except in the Dative and Ablative Plural, where grOs is 
regular: gruibus. 

8. Juppiter, Jupiter, is thus declined: Juppiter, Jovis, Jovl, Jovem, 
Juppiter, Jove. Stems, Juppiter and Jov. 

4. Locative. — Many names of towns have a Locative Singular in X or 6 
denoting the place in which (45, 2). Thus : 

Mm. Karthftgo 1 , Carthage, 

Gen. Karth&ginis, of Carthage, 

Dot. Karthaginl, for Carthage, 

Ace. Karthfiginem, Carthage, 

Voc. Karthagfc, Carthage, 

AN. Karthftgine, from Carthage, 

Loc. KarthftginX or e, at Carthage. 

1 Bos = bovs, boas ; bobus, b&bua = bovibus, boubus. 
1 The Gen. and Dat. Sing.— *U, ifi— are rare. 

* For niffvi, from which nig is formed by first dropping i and then v / see 87, 30, 
8, note 1. 

* VI is formed from ttfti by first dropping i and then «. 



Ttbur, 


Tibur, 


Tlburis, 


of Tibur, 


Ttburl, 


for Tibur, 


Trbur, 


Tibur, 


Tlbur, 


Tibur, 


Tlbure, 


from Tibur, 


Tlburl or e, 


at Tibur. 
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GREEK NOUNS. 



67. Case-Suffixes and Case-Endings. 1 









SINGULAR. 






Consonant Stems. 




I-Stems. 




MaSO. AND FBM . 


Nbut. 


Mabo. and Fsv. 


NTOT. 


Nom. 


s,-* 


» 


is, &s, s 




e,-» 


Gen. 


is 


is 


is 




is 


Lot. 


I 


I 


I 




I 


Ace. 


em 


— 


im, em 




e,— 


Voc. 


8 


— 


is, 3s, 8 




•»— 


Abl. 


6 


e 


I,e 

PLURAL. 




I 


Nom. 


6s 


a 


es 




ia 


Gen. 


um 


um 


ium 




ium 


Dat. 


ibus 


ibus 


ibus 




ibus 


Ace. 


©s 


a 


6s, Is 




ia 


Voc. 


es 


a 


6s 




ia 


Abl. 


ibus 


ibus 


ibus 




ibus 



' Note.— The following irregular case-endings occur : ' 

1. Jt, for f, in the Dat. Sing. : * aerl for aerl. 

2. JSis, for i«, in the Ace. Plur. : clveis for civU, c&ves. 
8. For Gbebk Endings, see 68. 

GREEK NOUNS. 
68. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are en- 
tirely regular, but a few retain certain peculiarities of the 
Greek. The following are examples : 



Lampas, f., 


Phryx, M. & F., 


Herds, m., 


torch. 


Phrygian. 

SINGULAR. 


hero. 


Nom. lampas 


Phryx 


h6r5s 


Gen. lampadis, os 


Phrygis, os 


hdrdis 


Dat. lampadl, i 


PhrygM 


hdrdl, i 


Ace. lampadem, a 


Phrygem, a 


hdrdem, a 


Voe. lampas 


Phryx 


herds 


Abl. lampade 


Phryge 


hdrde 



1 On the distinction between Case-Suffixes and Gase-Endings, see 46, 1, and 47, note S. 

* The dash denotes that the oase-ending is wanting. 

* To these should be added for early Latin— 1) us and 68 in the Gen. Sing. : hominus 
= homini8 ; salutes = salutis; 2) Id and e in the Abl. Sing. : eonventidnld = conven- 
tidne; patri = patire ; 8) U and eis in the Nom. Plur. of 4-nouns : fineis, finis — fines. 
On the Oase-Endings of the Third Declension in early Latin, see Wordsworth, pp. 
68-78; Kuhner, I., pp. 178-179. 

< This e is generally long. 
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PLURAL. 




Norn. lampad£», e» Phrygfca, es 


h6r0e», es 


#en. lampadum Phrygiim 


hOrOum 


DaL lampadflma Phrygian* 


hOrOibns 


Ace. lampad£s, as Phrygfcs, as 


hfirofcs, as 


Foe. lampadSs, es PhrygCs, eg 


h6r06s, es 


-4W. lampadibu» Phrygiim* 


h6r0ibus 


Pericles, M., Paris, m., Dld6, p., 


Orpheus, m., 


Pericles. Paris. Dido. 

SINGULAR. 1 


Orpheus. 




Norn. Pericles Paris DldO 


Orpheus * 


Gen. Pencils, 1 Paridis, os Dldfts, Onls 


Orph-eos, el, I 


Dflrf. Pencil, i ParidI, i DldO, Onl, Onl 


Orph-el, ei, I, eO 


a t> . i - (Paridem,a _,, m 
Ace. Penclem, ea, €n j p . . DldO, Onem 


Orphea, earn 


Foe. Pericles, es, e Pari DldO 


Orpheu 


AH. Pericle Parido DldO, One 


Orphefr 



1. Observe that these Paradigms fluctuate in certain cases — (1) between 
the Latin and the Greek forms : lampadie, os; latnpadem, a ; heritor as /— (2) 
between different declensions: Periol&s, between Dec. I., PericUn, PerieU, 
Dec. II., PericU (Gen.), and Dec. III., PericUe, etc. : Orphbus, between Dec. 
II., Orphet, Orphed) etc., and Dec. m., Orpheos, etc 

2. Nomre nr ys have Gen. yoe y ye, Ace. ym, yn : Othrye, Otftryos, Othrym, 
Othryn. 

3. The Vooattvb Singular drops a — (1) in nouns in evs, ys, and in proper 
names in <?*, Gen. antie : Atlas, Atld : — (2) generally in nouns in w, and 
sometimes in other words : Pari. 

4. In the Genitive Plural, the ending dn occurs in a few titles of books: 
Metamorphd&s (title of a poem), Metamorphfoedn. 

5. In the Dative and Ablative Plural the ending ft, before vowels w», 
occurs in poetry : Troadee, Troaein. 

6. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have o» in the Singular and I in the Plural : meloe^ meU % song. 

SYNOPSIS OP THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
I. Nouns ending in a Vowel. 

69. Nouns in a: 8 Genitive in atii : Stem in at: 

poSma, poem, poematis, poemat. 

1 The Plural is of course generally wanting; see 130, 2. 

* jft* is a diphthong in the Nom. and Voc ; ei sometimes a diphthong in the Gen. 
andDat. 

* These are of Greek origin. 
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70. Nouns in e : 


Genitive in is : 


Stem in i: 


mare, sea, 


maris, 


man. 


71. Nouns in I: 1 


Genitive in is : 


Stem in i : 


sinfipl, mustard, 


sin&pis, 


sin&pi. 



Note.— Many noons in i are indeclinable. Compounds of meli have itis In the Geni- 
tive : oxymeU, oxymeHUs, oxymeL 

72. Nouns in 5 or & : Genitive in Onis : Stem in 5n : 

led, lion, leonis, Ieon. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in — 

1. onis : — most national names : Macedd, Macedonis, Macedonian. 

2. inis : * — Apollo ; hom&, man ; tiemS, nobody ; turfy whirlwind ; and 

nouns in do and go : grandft, grandinis, hail ; vvrgt, 
vitginis, maiden ; except — harpagd, Onis ; lig5, Onis ; 
praedd, Onis, also comedo*, cUdd, mango*, spadS, Qned8, Qd&. 

3. nis :—car&, carnis (for carinis *), flesh ; see 64, 2, note 1. 

4. Snis : — An&, Antinis, river Anio ; Nerifi, Ndriems. 
6. us :— a few Greek feminines : Dtdd, IHdHs ; see 68. 

73. Nouns in y 8 : Gen. in yis (yos, ys) : Stem in y : 

misy, copperas, misyis (yos, ys), misy. 

n. Nouns ending in a Mute ob Liquid. 

74. Nouns in o : alec, dUcis, pickle ; lac, lactis* milk. 

75. Nouns in 1 : Genitive in Us : Stem in 1 : 

sol, sun, solis, sol. 

Note.— Ftl % feUis, gall ; mtl, meUie, honey ; fttt, talis, salt On neuters in al, see 63. 

76. Nouns in n: Genitive in nis : Stem in n : 

paean, paean, pae&nis, pae&n. 

flume n, stream, fltlminis, flumen, in. 

Nora 1.— Nouns in en have the variable radical vowel— e, i; see 60, 1, 2). 
Nora 2.— There are a few Greek words in 6n, Gen. in onis, dntda, St. in on, ont : 
aiddn, aidonis, nightingale; Xenophdn, Xenophontis, Xenophon. 

77. Nouns in r : Genitive in lis : Stem in r : 

career, prison, careeris, career. 

1. Nouns in fa, ar: (1) to, G. axis, St ari : Idr, l&ris, house; (2) par, 
parts, pair ; far, /arris, corn ; hepar, JOpatis, liver. For ar, G. oris, and or, 
G. oris, see 63. 

2. Nouns in ter : Gen. in tris : pater, patris, father ; except later, lateris, 
tile ; iter, itineris, way ; JuppUer, Jovis; and Greek nouns : crdter, crdteris, bowl. 

1 These are of Greek origin. 

9 Stem in on, in, or oni, ini, ni; set 60, 1, 2). 

* Noons in y are of Greek origin, and are often indeclinable. 

* The only nouns in c 
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Nora.— Jm&er and names of months in bar have bris In the Genitive ; imbsr, Unbris, 
•bower; September, Septembris, September; see 62, IV., notes 1 end 9. 

8. Nouns in or: G. oris, St. or: pastor, pdstoris, shepherd; but s few 
have G. oris, St. or: arbor, arboris, tree; aequor, sea; marmor, marble. 
But cor, cordis, heart. 

4. Four in nr: G. oris), St. or: ebur, ivory ;/emw, thigh ; jeeur, liver; 
rdbur, strength ; bat femur has ol&ofeminis, and jecur, jecinoris, jscineris, 
mdjocineris. 

78. Nouns in ut : Genitive in Itia : Stem in ut, it : 

caput, head, capitis, caput, it 

HI. Nouns ending nr S. 

79. Nouns in as : Genitive in fitia : Stem in St : 

aetas, age, aet&tis, aet&t 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. aril : — m&s, maris, a male ; — stem, mas, mart; see tl, 1. 

2. asis : — vas, vasis, vessel 1 

3. asais :— as, assis, an as (a coin). 

4. antis :— only masculine Greek nouns : adamas, aniis, adamant 

Nora.— Anas, duck, and neater Greek noons In as nave aHs : anas, anaUs. Vas, 
•arety, Areas, Arcadian, and feminine Greek noons in as have adis: wu, ladis, 
tempos, lampadis.* 

80. Nouns in es : Genitive in is : Stem in i : • 

nubes, cloud, nubis, nubL 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. Sdis : — herds, h&rldiz, heir ; mereds, reward. 

2. edis :—p8s, pedis, foot, and its compounds : compBs, edis, a fetter. 

3. eria: — Ceres, Cereris.* 

4. Stis :— quits, rest, with compounds, inquiis, requiis, and a few Greek 

words: letes, tapis. 

5. etia : — abiZs, fir-tree ; arits, ram ; partis, wall 

Norm.— Bis, bissis, two-thirds ; ass, aeris,* eopper ; prass, praedis, surety. 

81 . Nouns in es : Genitive in itis : Stem in at, it : 

miles, soldier, mllitU, xnllet, it 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. etis : — interpres, interpreter ; seges, crop ; teges, covering. 

2. idis i—obses, hostage ; praeses, president ; see 57, 2. 

1 F&isthe only stem in s which does not change s to r between two vowels; see 
61,1,8). 

* Greek noons sometimes have ados for adis. 
•Botsee64,l. 

* Bee 61, 1,8). 
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82. Nouns in is : Genitive in is : Stem in i : 

avis, bird, avis, avi. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. eris: — cinis, cineris, 1 ashes; cucumis, cucumber; pulvis, dust; vdmis, 

ploughshare. 

2. idis : — capis, cup ; cassia, helmet ; cuspis, spear ; lapis, stone ; prd- 

mulsis, antepast, and a few Greek* words: as tyrannis y 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes ibis, and tigrvs. 

3. inisi—pottis or pollen, flour; sanguis, blood. 

Nont.— OllBy gllriS) dormouse; lis, litis, strife; 'semis, sSmissis, half an as; Dls, 
D'ttis; QwrU, QuirUis; SamnU, SamnUis. 

83. Nouns in 5s : Genitive in 5ris : Stem in 5s : 

mos, custom, moris, mOs. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. dtis:— cds, c&tis, whetstone; dds, dowry; nepSs, grandson; sacerdds, 

priest ; and a few Greek words. 

2. 5dis : — cUstds, custddis, guardian ; see 36, 2. 

3. Sis : — a few masculine Greek nouns : herds, hero ; Minds, Trds. 
T$oiE.—Arbd8 or arbor \ arboris, tree ; 00, oisis, bone ; bos, bovis, ox ; see 66. 

84. Nouns in us, Gen. in uris or utis : stem in us or fit. 

1. uris : — cms, leg ; jus, right ; jus, soup ; mils, mouse ; pUs, pus ; rus, 

country ; tits (thus), incense ; tdlus, earth. 

2. litis: — juvenilis, youth; salUs, safety; senectus, old age; servitus, 

servitude ; virtus, virtue ; see 36, 2. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. udis : — incus, anvil ; palils, marsh ; subscus, dovetail. 

2. uis :— grus, gruis, crane ; sus, swine. 

3. untis : — a few Greek names of places : Trapezus, untis. 

4. odis : — Greek compounds in pUs: tripus, tripodis, tripod. 

Nom— FrauSifraudU, fraud; laus, laudis, praise; see 64, 2, 2), foot-note. For 
Greek nouns in ens, see 68. 

85. Nouns in us : Gen. in eris or oris : stem in os. 

1. eris : — lotus, lateris, side : stem, lotos. 1 So also : acus, foedus, funus, 
genus, glomus, munus 9 olus, onus, opus, pondus, rUdus, scelus, sldus, ulcus, 
veUus, Venus, viscus, vulnus. 

2. oris :— -corpus, corporis, body : stem, corpos* So also decus, dBdecus, 

1 Stem etuis, einer for cines with variable vowel i, e; see 24, 1 ; 31, 1 ; and 57, 2. 
9 Greek nouns sometimes have idos or even ios tor idis; Salamls has Salamlnia; 
Bimois, SimomtU. 

» See 61, 1, foot-note. 
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f acinus, faemts, fHgus, Upus, lUus, nanus, pectus, pecus, penus, pignut, ster- 
cm, tempos, tergus. 

TSorm.— Pecus, pecudis, a head of cattle; Ltgus, Hgvris, Ligurian ; tee 81. 

86. Nouns in ys : l Genitive in yis, yoa, ys : Stem in y : 

Othrys, Othryos, Othiy. 

87. Nouns in bs : Genitive in bis : Stem in bi : * 

urbs, city, urbis, urbL 

88. Nouns in ma : Genitive in mis : Stem in m : 

Hems, winter, Hemis, Mem, 

89. Nouns in eps : Genitive in ipia : Stem in ep, ip. 

prlnceps, prince, principle, prtncep, ip. 

Nora— But auceps, aucupis, fowler. Other noons In pm retain the stem-vowel 
unchanged ; merops, meropie, bee-eater. Qryps, griffin, has grypMs. 

90. Nouns in s after 1, n, or r : Gen. in tis : Stem in ti : 

puis, broth, pultis, pulti. 

mens, mind, mentis, menti.* 

are, art, artis, arti. 

Nora— Front, frondis, leaf; gl&ns, glandis, acorn; jugl&ns, ju glandis, walnnt; 
see 64, 2. 

IV. NOUNS ENDING IN X. 

91 . Nouns in 3x : Genitive in Scis : Stem in 5c : 

pax, peace, pacis, pac. 

Nora— Fax, farts, torch; so also a few Greek noons. Astyanax, act is; so a few 
Greek names of men. 

92. Nouns |n ex: Genitive in Scis or Sgis: Stem in So, Sg: 

1. Scis: — dUz, pickle; vervlx, wether. 

2. Sgis it—tex, law ; rlx, king, and their compounds. 

93. Nouns in ex : Genitive in icis : Stem in ic, ec : 

judex, judge, judicis, judic, ec. 

Exceptions. — Genitive in 

1. ecis : — nex, murder ; ftnisex, mower ; (prex), precis, prayer. 

2. egis : — grex, flock ; aquilex, water-inspector. 
8. igis: — rdmex, rdmigis, rower; see 24, 1. 

Nora— Jfaea, faecis, lees ; eenex, settle, old man (66) ; eupellex, supeUecHlis, 
fornitnre, 

94. Nouns in Ix : Genitive in Icis : Stem in Xo : 

radix, root, radlcis, radio. 

1 These are of Greek origin ; a few of them have ydis: chlatnys, cfdamydis, cloak. 

* Dissyllables have the stem in b. 

• Dissyllables in ns have the stem m t. 
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95. Nouns in be : Genitive in Ids : Stem in io : 

calix, cup, calicis, calic 

Nora,— iffice, nioie (66), snote; rfrfo, etrigU, screech-owl; a few Gallic names also 
have the Genitive in igie : Dumnoria, Orgetorim. 

96. Nouns in 5x or ox : v6x y vScie, voice ; nox, noctis, night. 
Nora.— There are also a lew national names in ox, Gen. in oois or Offia : Cappa- 

<fco, GappadocU; AUobrou, AUobrogU. 

97. Nouns in ux : Genitive in ucia : Stem in no : 

dux, leader, ducis, duo. 

Nora 1.— Ztfa, Mete, light; PoUuai, PoUucis, Pollux; fru^frHgUy fruit. 

Nora 2.— Greek nouns in £0 and y* are variously declined : Eryx, Erycis, Eryx; 
bombpx, bombffffie, silkworm; £fycn, /&ypfc, Styx; eoocf/x, coccpffit, cuckoo; onyx, 
onychU, onyx. 

98. Nouns in x after n or r : Genitive in ois : Stem in ci : 

arx, citadel, arcis, arci. 

Nora 1.— Conjwiuo or C4r0wo i cortfuQis, spouse. 

Nora 2.— Most nouns in preceded by n are of Greek origin : lynx, lyncis, lynx; 
phalanx, phalangU, phalanx. 

GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 

99. Nouns in the third declension ending in 

6, or, 6b, er, and in 88 and 68 increasing in the Genitive, 1 

are masculine: sermo, discourse; dolor, pain; mos, custom; 
agger, mound ; pes, Genitive pedis, foot. 

1 00. Nouns in 6 are masculine, except the Feminities, viz. : 

1. Nouns in 6, Gen. tnw, except cardS, brfo, turb6, masc, cupidd and 

marg&, masc or fern. 

2. Cart, flesh, and the Greek Argt, ichd, echo. 

3. Most abstract and collective nouns in id: ra/td, reason; contil, an 

assembly. 

101. Nouns in OR are masculine, except — 

1. The Feminine: — arbor, tree. 

2. The Neuters: — odor, spelt ; aequor, sea; cor, heart; marmor, marble. 

1 02. Nouns in OS are masculine, except — 

1. The Feminines : — arbds, tree; cte, whetstone ; dte, dowry; 35a, dawn. 

2. The Neuter :— to, mouth. 

Nora.— 0«, bone, and a few Greek words In ot are neater : chaot, chaos. 

103. Nouns in BR are masculine, except— 

1 That is, having more syllables in the Genitive than in the Nominative. 
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1. The fbninme ^-linter, boat (sometimes masc.). 

2. The Neuters;— (I) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tuber, tumor; fiber, 

udder; ver, spring ; verber, scourge ;— (2) botanical names in er, 
Gen. era." acer, maple-tree ; pdpaver, poppy. 

104. Nouns in fiS and ES increasing in the Genitive are masculine, 

except— 

1. The Feminines t—compt*, fetter; merces, reward; merge*, sheaf; 

quiit, rest (with its compounds) ; seges, crop ; teges, mat ; some- 
times dies, bird, and quadruple, quadruped. 

2. The Neuter : — aes, copper. 

105. Nouns of the third declension ending in ' 

as, as, is, yu, x, in 88 not increasing in the Genitive, and 
in s preceded by a consonant, 

are feminine : 1 aetds, age ; ndvis, ship ; chlamys, cloak ; 
pax, peace ; nu bes, cloud ; urbs, city. 

106. Nouns in AS and AS are feminine, except — 

1. The Masculines: — as, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in 

M, Gen. antis. 

2. The Neuters : — vas, vessel, and Greek nouns in as, Gen. aiis. 

107. Nouns in IS and YS are feminine, except the Masculines, viz. : 

1. Nouns in alls, ollia, cia, mis, nig, guis, quia: natalis, birthday; 

ignis, fire ; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine : canis, amnis, cinis, finis, anguis, torquis. 

2. Axis, axle ; bUris, plough-tail ; caUis, path ; l ensis, sword ; lapis, 

stone ; mentis, month ; orbis, circle ; postis, post ; pulvis, dust ; 
sends, brier ; torris, brand ; vectis, lever ; and a few others. 
8. Names of mountains in ys : Othrys. 

108. Nouns in X are feminine, except the Masculines, viz. : 
1. Greek masculines : corax, raven ; thorax, cuirass. 

3. Nouns in ex and unx ; except the feminines : faex,forfex, nex, {prex\ 

supeUex. 
8. Calix, cup ; fornix, arch ; phoenix, phoenix ; tradux, vine-layer, and 
a few nouns in yx. 

4. Sometimes : calx, heel ; calx, lime ; lynx, lynx. 

109. Nouns in ES not increasing in the Genitive are feminine, except 
the Masculines, viz. : 

i Nouns whose gender is determined by Signification (42) may be exceptions to 
these roles for gender a* determined by Endings. CaUie is sometimes feminine. 
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48 FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Adnaces, cimeter; sometimes palumbes, dove; and vepres, thorn-bash. 
None.— For Greek noons in ss, see 111, note. 

110. Nouns in S preceded by a Consonant are feminine, except the 
Masculines, viz. : 

1. Dens, tooth ; fdns, fountain ; mdns, mountain ; pans, bridge ; gener- 

ally adeps, fat, and rudSns, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a mascu- 

line noun understood : ortens (s6l), east ; cdnfludns (amnis), con- 
fluence ; tridens (raster), trident ; quadrant (as), quarter. 

3. Chalybs, steel ; hydrops, dropsy, and a few other Greek words. 

4. Sometimes : forceps, forceps ; serpens, serpent ; stirps, stock. Ani- 

mdns, animal, is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

111. Nouns of the third declension ending in 

a, e> I> Y> c, If n, t, ar, ar, ur, fis, and us 

are neuter: 1 poema, poem; mare, sea; lac, milk; animal, 
animal ; carmen, song ; caput, head ; corpus, body. 

Not*.— A few Greek nouns in e* are also neater : cacoWies, desire, passion. 

112. Nouns in L, AR, and AR are neuter, except the Masculines, yiz. : 
Mugil, mullet ; sdl, 1 salt ; s6l, sun ; l&r, hearth ; solar, trout. 

113. Nouns in N are neuter, except — 

1. The Masculines :—pecten, comb ; tin, kidney ; lien, spleen ; and 

Greek masculines in Sn, Sn, In, 5n : paean, paean ; candn, rule. 

2. The Feminities: — adddn, nightingale; alcydn (lialcydn\ kingfisher; 

ledn, image ; sinddn, muslin. 

114. Nouns in UR are neuter, except the Masculines, viz. : 
Furfur, bran ; turtur, turtle-dove ; vuliur, vulture. 

115. Nouns in 08 and US are neuter, except — 

1. The Masculines : — lepus, hare ; mus, mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus. 

2. The Feminines : — telltts, earth ; fraus, fraud ; laus, praise ; and nouns 

in us, Gen. litis or udig : virtus, virtue ; palVs, marsh. 

FOURTH DECLENSION: U NOUNS. 

116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 

us — masculine; fl — neuter. 
They are declined as follows : 

1 See loot-note, page 47. Sal is sometimes neuter in the singular. 
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Frtictus, fruit. 


Comti, horn. 








SINGULAR. 


Cass-Ekdixgs. 


Nom. fructuft 


coma 


us 


a 


Gen. fructHs 


cornfta 


us 


us 


Dot. fructnl,* 1 


cornO. 


ul, u 1 


a 


Ace. fructnm 


cornO. 


tun 


a 


Voe. fructma 


cornll 


us 


a 


AM. fructli 


cornll. 

PLURAL. 


fl 


a 


Nom. fructtla 


comna 


us 


ua 


Gen. fructuum 


cornuum 


uum 


uum 


Dot. fructilm* 


cornlbus 


ibus (ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 


Ace. fructtts 


comna. 


us 


ua 


Voe. fructtta 


comna 


as 


ua 


AM. fructilma 


comlbns 


ibus (ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 



1. The Stem in nouns of the fourth declension ends in u : ftfictu, cornu. 

2. The Case-Endings here given contain the characteristic u, weakened 
to i in ibw, but retained in vbus ; see 22. 

117. The following Irregular Case-Endings occur : * 

1. Ubus for tints in the Dative and Ablative Plural — 

1) Regularly in acus, needle ; arcus, bow ; and tribus, tribe. 

2) Often in artus,* joint; locus, lake; partus^ birth; $oHus, harbor; 
specus, cave ; and ver& y spit. 

8) Occasionally in a few other words, as genu, knee ; tomtrus, thunder, etc. 

2. Uis, the uncontracted form for fl«, in the Genitive : fruduis for 
frUetus* 

3. Uos, an old form 5 of the Genitive ending: senatuos* of the senate. 

118. Nouns in us are masculine, those in u are neuter, but the fol- 
lowing in us are — 

1 Thus ul Is contracted into & : f rueful, frUctH. 

* To these should be added the rare endings ud tor ft in the AbL Sing., uus for its in 
the Gen. Sing., and uus for us in the Nom., Ace, and Voe PL See Wordsworth, pp. 60-62. 

* Generally plural, limbs. 

* It has been already mentioned (47, note 1) that the five declensions are only five 
varieties of one general system of inflection. The close relationship between the third 
declension and the fourth will be seen by comparing the declension otfructus, a u-noun 
of the fourth, with that of grOs (66, 2), a u-noun of the third. In fact, if the old Geni- 
tive ending uis had not been contracted into Hs % there would have been no fourth de- 
clension whatever. All i*-nouns would have belonged to the third declension. 

* Compare the Greek Genitive in vo* : ix*v?> *x^°*» fi*k. 

* This was first weakened to sendtuis (22), and then contracted to s&ndtus (23, 2), 
the classical form. 
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50 FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Feminine bt Exception : — (1) acus, needle ; eolus, distaff; domus, house ; 
manus, hand ; portieus, portico ; tribus, tribe ; — (2) Idus,- Ides ; 
Quinqudtrus, feast of Minerva ; generally penus, store, when of 
this declension ; rarely speeus, den ; — (8) see 42, IL 

Note.— The only neater noons in common use are eornH, genu, and wrfi. 1 

119. Second and Fourth Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of 
the fourth declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, f., house, has a Locative form dom\, at home, and is other- 
wise declined as follows : * 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. domus domus 

Gen. domus domuum, domorum 

Dot. domul (domo) domibus 

Ace. domum domos, domtks 

Voc. domus domos 

Abl. domO (domu) domibus 

3. Certain names of trees in us, as cupressus,ficus, laurus, pinus, though 
generally of DecL II., sometimes take those cases of the fourth which end in 
us, us, and u : N. laurus, G. laurus, J), laurd, A. laurum, V. laurus, A. lauru, 
etc. So also coins, distaff. 

8. A few nouns, especially senatus, senate, and tumuUus, tumult, though 
regularly of Decl. IV., sometimes take the Genitive ending i of the second ; 
sendti, tumulti. 

4. Quercus, oak, regularly of Decl. IV., has quercorum in the Gen. Plur. 

FIFTH DECLENSION: B NOUNS. 

120. Nouns of the fifth declension end in &*— feminine, 
and axe declined as follows : 

Digs, day. Res, thing. 





SINGULAR. 


Cask-Ending*, 


Nom. dies 


res 


es 


Gen. diei or die 


rel or re 


&, 6 


Dat. diei or die 


rel or re 


e% 6 


Ace. diem 


rem 


em 


Voc. di«s 


res 


es 


Abl. die 


re 


6 



i Bat neater forms occur in certain eases of other words. Thus, Dat peeu/t, AbL 
pecu\ Nom., Ace, and Too. PL pecua, from obsolete peeH, cattle; also artua from 
arfus; ossua from obsolete oeeQ, bone; speeua from speeiM. 

* Combining forms of the second declension with those of the fborth. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 51 







PLURAL. 


Casb-Exdiik 


Norn. 


di£s 


r£s 


68 


Gen. 


digram 


reram 


6 rum 


Dot. 


dtebuft 


rebus 


Sbus 


Ace. 


digs 


r«s 


68 


Voc 


di4» 


tGb 


6s 


AM. 


difcbus 


r£bus 


6bn8 



1. The Stem of nouns of the fifth declension ends in 5 : dii, rl. 1 

2. The Case-Endings here given contain the characteristic 5, which ap- 
pears in all the cases. It is shortened (1) generally in the ending ft, when 
preceded by a consonant, and (2) regularly in the ending em. 

Horn.— Traces of a Locative in i are preserved in certain phrases found in early 
Latin, as dii septiml, on the seventh day ; dii erastint, on the morrow ; diiprteiml, 
on the next day. OoHdii, hodii, prtdii, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

121. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur: 

1. I or el for If in the Gen. and Dat: acii for aciel, of sharpness; 
diet for diH ; ret for rH ; pernicil for pernieieX, of destruction. 

2. Es in the Gen. in early Latin : dies, of a day ; rabies, of madness. 

122. Defective. — Nouns of this declension want the plural, except* — 

1. Dtis and res, complete in all their parts. 

2. Aciis, sharpness ; effigies, image ; fades, face ; series, series ; species, ap- 
pearance ; spesf hope, used in the Sing., and in the Norn., Ace., and Voc. Plur. 

3. ffluvies, used in the Sing, and in the Nom. Plur., and glades in the 
Sing, and in the Ace. Plur. 

123. Gender. — Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine— 

Except dies, day, and meridiis, midday, masculine, though died is some- 
times feminine in the singular, especially when it means time. 

124. General Table of Gender. 

I. Gender independent of ending. 4 Common to all de- 
clensions. 

1 Originally most e-stems appear to have been either o-stems or 0-stems. Thus: 1) 
Most stems in ii are modified from id: materia, mdterft, Nom. rndterU^ material; 
see 85, 1, note, with foot-note 6. In this class of words the Gen. and Dat Sing, are 
formed from the stem in id, not from that in Us: materia*, not materia. 2) Dies, 
fides, plebis, and spis appear to hare been s-stems, modified to 3-stems, as many 
s-stems in the third declension were modified to {-stems; see 62, L, 1, foot-note. 

* A few plural forms in addition to those here given are sometimes cited, but seem 
not to occur in writers of the classical period. 

* In early Latin spires occurs in the Nom. and Ace Plur., formed from spis treated 
as a stem in «. Thus: spis, spisis, spires (31, 1). 

* For exceptions, see 43. 
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52 



COMPOUND NOUNS. 



Masculine. 
Names of Males, of 
Kivers, Winds, and 
Months. 



Feminine. 
Names of Females, of 
Countries, Towns, Isl- 
ands, and Trees. 



Neater. 
Indeclinable Nouns, 1 In- 
finitives, and Glauses 
used as Nouns. 



II. Gender determined by Nominative ending.* 

Declension L 
Masculine. I Feminine. | Neater. 

as, es. I a, e. | 

Declension II. 
er, ir, us, 08, 5s. I I um, on. 

Declension III. 



6, or, 6s, er, §8 and 
es increasing in the 
Genitive. 



us. I 



as, as, is, ys, at, 3s and 
es not increasing in the 
Genitive, 8 preceded by 
a consonant. 

Declension IV. 

Declension V. 
es. 



a, «, I, y, c, 1, n, t, fc 
ar, ur, us, us. 



I 



COMPOUND NOUNS. 

125. Compounds present in general no peculiarities of declension. 
But— 

1. If two nominatives unite, they are both declined : * respubUca = respvb- 
lica, republic, the public thing ; jusj&randum =ju8jurandum, oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nominative is 
declined : » paterfamilias = paterfamilias (40, 1), or pater famiUae, the father 
of a family. 

126. Paradigms. 

singular. 



Nom. respublica 
Gen. r&Ipublicae 
Dot. r&publicae 
Ace. rempublicam 
Voc. rSspublica 
AM. republica 



juBJurandum 

jurisjurandl 

jurjjurando 

jusjnrandum 

jusjurandum 

jurejurando 



paterfamilias 

patrisfamili&s 

patrlfamili&s 

patremfamili&s 

paterfamilias 

patrefamili&s 



1 Except names of persons. 

* For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 

• Words thus formed, however, are not compounds in the strict sense of the term; 
see 340, 1., note. 
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IRREGULAR NOUNS. 53 

PLURAL. 

Norn. respnblicae- iarajuranda patresfamilias 

Gen. rerumpttblicftrum patrumfamiliAa 

Dot. rebuspublicls patribusfamilias 

Ace. respttblicas jurajoranda patreafamilias 

Voc. respublicae iarajuranda patresfamilias 

Abl. rebuspublicls patribusfamilias 

Notb 1.— The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhaps 
more correctly written separately : respOblica; pater famUi&s at/amUiae. 

Nora 2.— Paterfamilias sometimes has familidrum in the plural : patritfanUU- 
arum. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

1 27. Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes : 

I. Indeclinable Nouns have but one form for all cases. 

II. Defective Nouns want certain parts. 

IIL Heteroclites (heterodita 1 ) are partly of one declension and partly 
of another. 

IV. Heterogeneous Nouns (heterogenea*) are partly of one gender and 
partly of another. 

I. Indeclinable Nouns. 

1 28. The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns. The following are 
the most important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, e, alpha, lata, etc. 

2. Foreign words : Jdcdb, Iliberi ; though foreign words often are declined. 

n. Defective Nouns. 

1 29. Nouns may be defective in Number, in Case, or in both Number 
and Case. 

130. Plural wanting. — Many nouns from the nature of their signi- 
fication want the plural : Rdma, Borne ; justUia, justice ; aurum, gold ; fa- 
tries, hunger; sanguis, blood. 

1. The principal nouns of this class are : 

1) Most names of persons and places : CicerS, Rdma. 

2) Abstract Nouns : fides, faith ; JustUia, justice. 

8) Names of materials : aurum, gold ; ferrum, iron. 
4) A few others : meridies, midday ; specimen, example ; supeUez, furni- 
ture; iter, spring; vespera, evening, etc 

2. Proper names admit the plural to designate families, classes ; names of 
materials, to designate pieces of the material or articles made of it ; and ab- 
stract nouns, to designate instances, or kinds, of the quality : ScipidniS, the 
Bcipios; aera, vessels of copper ; avdritiae, instances of avarice; odia, hatreds. 

8. In the poets, the plural of abstracts occurs in the sense of the singular. 

1 From frcpoc, another, and KAtw, inflection, L «., of different declensions. 
* From crcpot, another, and yfro* gender \ L e., of different genders. 
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54 IRREG ULAR NO TTN8. 

131. Singular wanting. — Many nouns want the singular. 

1. The most important of these are : 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes : mdjores, forefathers ; 
posterl, descendants ; gemini, twins ; Uberl, children. 

2) Many names of cities: Athenae, Athens; Thebae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

8) Many names of festivals : Bacchanalia, Olympia, Saturnalia. 

4) Arma, arms ; dioiiiae, riches ; exsequiae, funeral rites ; exuviae, spoils ; 
Idus, Ides ; indutiae, truce ; insidiae, ambuscade ; mdnis, shades of the dead ; 
minae, threats ; moenia, walls ; m&nia, duties ; nuptiae, nuptials ; rUiguiae, 
remains. 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be de- . 
noted by Gnus ex with the plural: unus ex liberie, one of the children, or a child. 

Not*.— The plural in names of cities may have reference to the several parts of the 
city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. So in the names 
of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which together con- 
stituted the festival. 

132. Plural with Change or Meaning. — Some nouns have one sig- 
nification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Aedes, temple; aedes, (1) temples, (2) a house, 1 

Auxilium, help ; auxilia, auxiliaries. 

Career, prison, barrier ; carceres, barriers of a race-course. 

Castrum, castle, hut; castra, camp. 

Comitium, name of a part of the comitia, the assembly held in the comitium. 

Roman forum; 

Copia, plenty, force ; copiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 

Facultas, ability; facilitates, wealth, means. 

Finis, end; fines, borders, territory. 

Fortuna, fortune ; fortunae, possessions, wealth, 

Grfitia, gratitude, favor ; gr&tiae, thanks. 

Hortus, garden ; hortl, (1) gardens, (2) pleasure-grounds. 

Impedlmentum, hindrance; impedimenta, (1) hindrances^ (2) baggage. 

Llttera, Utter of alphabet ; ' lltterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) epistle, 

writing, letters, literature. 

Ludus, play, sport ; lttdl, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle. 

Mos, custom; mores, manners, character. 

Nfttalis (dies), birth-day ; nfttalSs, pedigree, parentage. 

Opera, work, service ; operae, workmen. 

Pars, part ; partes, (1) parts, (2) a party. 

Bostrum, beak of ship; rostra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tHbune 

in Rome (adorned with beaks). 

Sal, salt ; sales, witty sayings. 

» Aedis and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the plural two 
significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other distinct from it 
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EETEROCUTES. 55 

1 33. Defective in Case. — Some nouns are defective in case : 

1. In the Nom., Dat, and Voe. Sing. : , opts, , opem, , ops, 

help ; , vicis, 1 , vicsm, , vice, change. 

2. In the Nom., Gen., and Voc Sing. : , pred , precem, , prece, prayer. 

3. In the Nom. and Voc Sing. : , dapis, 1 dapi, dapem, , dope, 

food ; , frugis, frugi, frugem, yfruge, fruit. 

4. In the Gen., Dat., and AbL Plur. : Most nouns of the fifth Decl ; see 1»». 
Nom— Many neuters are also defective in the Gen, Dat, and AbL Plur. : /<Jr, /si, 

met, pus, rOs, tus, etc, especially Greek neuters in at, which want these cases also in 
the singular : epos^melos; also a few nouns of DecL IV. : mstus, situs, etc. 

5. In the Gen. Plur. : many nouns otherwise entire, especially monosylla- 
bles: nex, pax, pix ; cor, cos, ros ; scU, sdl, lux, 

134. Number and Case. — Some nouns want one entire number and 
certain cases of the other. The following forms occur: /or*, forte, 
chance; lute, luem, luc, pestilence ; dicidnUydicionlydicionem^didone^Bw&y. 
Fas, right, and nefOs, wrong, are used in the Nom., Ace., and Voc. Sing. ; 
Instar, likeness, nihil, nothing, and opus, need, in the Nom. and Ace.; 
secus, sex, in the Ace. only. Many verbal nouns in ft and a few other 
words have only the Ablative Singular : jussU, by order ; mancUUU, by com- 
mand ; rog&tu, by request ; sponte, by choice, etc. 

HI. Hetekoclites. 

135. Of Declensions II. and IV. are a few nouns in us / see 119. 

136. Of Declensions II. and III. are — 

1. Jugerum, an acre ; generally of the second Ded. in the Sing., and of 
the third in the Plur. : jugerum, jugeri; "p\xmX,jugera, jugerum, jugeribus. 

2. Vds, a vessel ; of the third Decl. in the Sing, and of the second in the 
Plur. : vds, vasts ; plural, vdsa, vdsdrum. 

3. Plural names of festivals in alia: Bacch&ndlia, Saturnalia; which are 
regularly of the third Decl., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in drum of 
the second. AncUe, a shield, and a few other words have the same peculiarity. 

137. Of Declensions in. and V. are — 

1. Requite, rest ; which is regularly of the third Decl., but also takes the 
forms requiem and requte of the fifth. 

2. Fames, hunger; regularly of the third Decl., except in the Ablative, 
famd, of the fifth (not fame, of the third). 

138. Forms in ia and i§s. — Many words of four syllables have one 
form in ia of Decl. I., and one in iSs of Decl. V. : luxuria, luxuries, lux- 
ury ;. materia, m&teries, material. 

139. Forms in us and urn. — Many nouns derived from verbs have one 
form in us of Decl. IV., and one in urn of Decl. II. : cOnatus, cdnOtum, 
attempt ; dventus, evenium, event. 

1 Defective also in the Gen. Plur. 
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56 ADJECTIVES. 

140. Many words which have but one approved form in prose, admit 
another in poetry : juvenilis (litis), youth ; poetic, juventa (ae) : senectQs 
(utis), old age; poetic, senecta (ae): paupertds (fttis), poverty; poetic, 
paupertes (61). 

IV. Hbtbbogbneous Nouns. 

141. Masculine and Neuter. — Some masculines take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender : 

Jocus, m., jest ; plural, joci, m.,joca, n. 

Locus, m., place ; plural, loci, m., topics, loca, n., places. 

142. Feminine and Neuter. — Some feminine* take in the plural an 
additional form of the neuter gender : 

Carbasus, f., linen ; plural, carbon, t, carbasa, n. 

Margarita, f., pearl ; plural, margarUae, f., margarUa, n. 

tftfrda, f., oyster; plural, ostr eae, f., ostrea, n. 

143. Neuter and Masculine or Feminine. — Some mufers take in the 
plural a different gender. Thus : 

1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural : / 

Caelum, n., heaven ; plural, caeU, m. 

2. Some neuters generally become masculine in the plural, but sometimes 
remain neuter : 

Frtowm, n., bridle ; plural, /rent, m., frena, n, 

Hdstrum, n., rake ; plural, rdstri, m., rdstra, n. 

8. Some ft«ufcr# become feminine in the plural : 
Epulum, n., feast; plural, epulae, f. 

144. Forms in us and tun. — Some nouns of the second declension 
have one form in us masculine, and one in urn neuter: dipeus, ciipeum, 
shield ; commentdrius, commentarium, commentary. 

145. Heterogeneous Heteroclites.-— Some heteroclites are also hete- 
rogeneous : cOndtus (us), cdnOtum (I), effort ; menda (ae), mendum (I), fault. 



CHAPTER II. 

ADJECTIVES. 

140. The adjective is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify nouns : tonus, good ; mdgnus, great. 

Note.— The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of the 
noun which it qualifies : bonus puer, a good boy ; bona putlla, a good girl ; bonwn tem' 
plum, a good temple. Thus, in the Nom. Sing., bonus is the form of the adjectiye when 
used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, and bonum with neuter. , v 
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5? 



147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 
the third declension. 

Ferst and Second Declensions : A and O Stems. 



*~ZW» <*^v**»«W) yww. 


SINGULAR. 




MASC. 


Fkm. 


XXUT. 


Norn, bonus 


bona 


bonmsm 


Gen. bonl 


bonae 


bonl 


Dai. bono 1 


bonae 


bon6 


Ace. bonmm 


bonam 


bonmsm 


Voc. bone 


bona 


bonmsm 


Abl. bono 1 


bona 

PLURAL. 


bona 


Nom. bonl 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. bonOrmmm 


bonarmim 


bonormmm 


Dot. bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. bonOs 


bonas 


bona 


Voc. bonl 


bonae 


bona 


Abl. bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


149. liber, free.* 


8INGULAR. 




Maso. 


FKM. 


Ntot. 


JVom. liber n 


libera 


Ubermm 


(&n. Uberl 


llberae 


Hbert 


i>dtf. liber* 


llberae 


libera 


-4<*. Bbemm 


Bberam 


Ubermm 


Voc. fiber 


libera 


llbermim 


-4W. liber* 


libera 

PLURAL. 


&ber« 


Nom. ttberl 


llberae 


libera 


(7m. Ukr^rnm 


llberarmmm 


Uber*rmmm 


Do*, ttberls 


nberls 


llberls 


^4«?. Hberfts 


Hberfts 


libera 


Foe. llberl 


llberae 


libera 


Abl. llberls 


llberls 


llberls 



* Boots is declined In the Masc. like $ervus of Deel. II. (51), in the Fern, like minta 
of Ded. L (48), and in the Neut like Umplum of DecL IX (51). The stems are bono 
in the Mase. and Neut, and bond in the Fern. 

s LIbek is declined in the Masc. like puer (51), and in the Fern, and Neut Uke bonus. 
4 
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150. Aeger, nek. 1 

Mabo. 
Nom. aeger 
Gen. aegrl 
Dot. aegrft 
-4ce. aegrum 
Fbc. aeger 
Abl. aegrfc 

JVbm. aegrl 

Gen. aegrGrum 

Dcrf. aegrls 

,4a?. aegrOs 

Foe. aegrl 

-4W. aegrls 



SINGULAR. 

Fem. 

aegra 

aegrae 

aegrae 

aegram 

aegra 

aegra 

PLURAL. 

aegrae 
aegramm 

aegrls 
aegrfts 
aegrae 
aegrls 



Neut. 
aegrum 
aegrl 
aegrft 
aegrum 
aegrum 
aegrft 

aegra 
aegrftram 

aegrls 
aegra 
aegra 
aegrls 



Note. — Most adjectives in er are declined like aeger, but the following in 
er and ur are declined like liber : 

1) Asper, rough ; lacer, torn ; miser, wretched ; prdsper, prosperous ; tener, 
tender ; but asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes retains 
it : dexter, dextera, or dextra. 

2) Satur, sated ; satur, satura, saturum. 

8) Compounds in/<er and ger : mortifer, deadly ; dliger, winged. 

151. Ibbegulabities. — Nine adjectives hare in the 
singular lus * in the Genitive and I in the Dative, and are 
declined as follows : 





Alius, 


another. 




Sdlus, alone. 










SINGULAR. 










Mabo. 


Fbm. 


Neut. 


Mabo. 


Fem. 


"Smut. 


flbm. 


alius 8 


alia 


aliud' 


solus 


sola 


solum 


Gen. 


alius 


alius 


alius 4 


sollus 


sollus 


sollus 


Dot. 


alii 


alii 


alii 


soli 


soli 


soli 


Ace. 


alium 


aliam 


aliud 


solum 


sOlam 


solum 


Voc. 








sole 


sola 


solum 


Abl. 


alio 


alia 


alio 


sOlO 


sola 


SOlO 



1 Abgsb is declined in the masculine like ager (51), and in the feminine and neuter 
like bonus. 

1 / in lua is often shortened by the poets ; regularly bo in olterius in dactylic verse 
(GOO). 

• Barely aids and alid. The same stem appears in ali-quti (100, 2), some one; 
ali-Ur, otherwise. 

* For alilus by contraction. Alterius often supplies the place of olive. 
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PLUBAL. 

Norn, alii aliae alia soil sftUe §61* 

Gen. alidrum aliarum aliorum soldrum sol&rum solGrum 

Dot. alils alils alils soils soils soils 

Ace. alios alias alia solos solas sdla 

Voc. soli s6lae sola 

Abl. alils alils alils ' soils soils soils 

1. These nine adjectives are : alius, a, ud % another ; nullue, a, «m, no one ; 
solus, alone; tdtus, whole; alius, any; unus, 1 one; o&r, -fera, -terum* the 
other* ; wter, -tfra, -tfrtww, 4 which (of two) ; neuter \ -4ra % -trumf neither. 

Note 1.— The regular forms occasionally occur in the Gen, and Dak of tome of these 
adjectives. 

Norn 2.— Like uter are declined its componnds : uterqve, utenU, vterUbet, uter- 
eunque. In aUeruter sometimes both parts are declined, as aUerhts utriut; and 
sometimes only the latter, as aUerutrlus. 

Third Declension : Consonant and I Stems. 

152. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative Singular three 
different forms — one for each gender. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and 
feminine being the same. 

III. Those which have but one form — the same for all 
genders. 

153. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension 
have the stem in i, and are declined as follows : 



Acer, afowy.* 


SINGULAR. 




Maso. 


Fem. 


Nnrr. 


Nom. Seer* 


ficris 


acre 


Gen. fieri* 


ftcris 


ftcris 


Dai. acrl 


fieri 


fieri 


Ace. ftcrem 


ficrem 


ftcr« 


Voc. ftcer 


ficris 


acre 


Abl. fieri 


fieri 


acrl 



1 See declension, 175. 

* Gen. alUriue, Dat dtterl ; otherwise declined like liber (140). 

* Or one of two, the one. 

* Gen. utrlus, Dat utrl ; otherwise like aeger (150). Neuter like uter. 

* Acbb is declined like ignis in the Maso. and Fern., and like mare (63) in the Neat, 
except in the Nom. and Voc. Sing., Masc, and in the Abl. Sing. 

* These forms in er are like those in er of DecL II. in dropping the ending in the 
Nom. and Voc Sing, and in developing final r into er: deer for acrts, stem, deri. 
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Masc. 
Norn. acres 
Gen. acrium 
Dot. acribus 
Ace. acres, Is 
Voc. acres 
All. acribus 

Nora 1.— Like Acer are declined : 

1) Alacer, lively; campesUr, level; celeber, famous; ceUr, 
trian; palusUr, marshy; pedesler, pedestrian; puter, putrid 
verier^ woody ; Urretter, terrestrial ; volucer, winged. 

2) Adjectives in er designating the months : October, bris.* 
Note 2.— In the poets and in early Latin the form in er, as 

nine, and the form in <«, as dcris, is sometimes masculine. 

154. Adjectives of Two Endings 
follows : 



ADJECTIVES. 




PLURAL. 




F*M. 


Neut. 


acres 


acria 


acrlum 


acrium 


acribus 


acribus 


acres, is 


acria 


acres 


acria 


acribus 


acribus 



1 swift; equester, equea- 
; eateber, healthful; HI- 



dcer y is sometimes femi- 

are declined as 





Tristis, sad. 9 




Tristior, sadder. 


4 






SINGULAR. 






M. andF. 


N«UT. 


M. andF. 


Kbut. 


Nom. 


tristis 


trlste 


tristior 


trlstius 


Gen. 


tristis 


tristis 


trlstidris 


trlstiSris 


Dai. 


trlstl 


trlstl 


trlstiSrl 


trlstiOrl 


Ace. 


trlstem 


trlste 


trlstiorem 


trlstius 


Voc. 


tristis 


trlste 


tristior 


trlstius 


All. 


trlstl 


trlstl 

PLURAL. 


trlstiore(l) 5 


trlsticre (I) 


Norn. 


trlstes 


trtstia 


trlstidres 


trlstidra 


Gen. 


trlstium 


trlstium 


trlstiOrum 


trlstiOrum 


Dal. 


tristibus 


tristibus 


trlstidribus 


trlstidribus 


Ace 


trlstes, Is 


trlstia 


trlstiOres (Is) 


trfstitira 


Voc. 


trlstes 


trlstia 


trlstiOres 


trlstitira 


All. 


tristibus 


tristibus 


trlstidribus 


trlstiftribus 



Nora 1.— like trlsHor, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the AbL 
Sing, in e, sometimes in *, the Nom. Plur. Neat, in a, and the Gen. Plur. in urn. But 
compluris, several, has Gen. Plur. complilHwn; Nom., Ace., and Voc Plur. Neot 
compter a or compluria ; see P&&, 165. 

Nora 2.— In poetry, adjectives in to, e, sometimes have the AbL Sing, in * .* cogrib- 
tnine from cogncminis, of the same name. 

1 This retains e in declension : cder, ceteris, celere; and has urn in the Gen. Plur. 

* See also 77, 2, note. 

8 TrtetU and trltte are declined like dcrU and dors; the stem is trisH. 

* TrUUor is the comparative (160) of trltfU; the stem was originally trUHZs, but 
it has been modified to trUtius (61, 1) and trlsUbr (31). 

* Enclosed endings are rare. 
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155. Adjectives of Oi*e Ending generally end in s or 
x 9 but sometimes in I or r. 



156. Audax, audacious. 1 


Felix, happy. 1 




SINGULAR. 




M. A2TDF. 


Nsut. 


M. ahdF. 


Nbut. 


.tfom. audax 


audax 


fClLx 


feiix 


#e». audacis 


audacis 


feiicis 


feiicis 


2>o/. audad 


audad 


feiici 


febci 


-4cc. audacem 


audax 


fe&ceia 


feiix 


Voc. audax 


audax 


felix 


feiix 


.46*. audacl(e) 


audad (e) 

PLURAL. 


felici (e) 


f elici (e) 


Nom. audaces 


audacia 


feiices 


felicia 


Gen. audacimm 


audacium 


fellcimm 


fslicium 


Dot. audacibms 


audacibms 


feUcibms 


fellcibms 


Ace. audaces (Is) 


audacia 


fences (is) 


felicia 


Voc. audaces 


audacia 


fences 


felicia 


AH. audacibms 


audacibms 


fellcibms 


fellcibms 


157. Amans, laving. 


PrftdSns, prudent 




SINGULAR. 




M. un>F. 


Neht. 


M. andF. 


NltJT. 


Nom. amans 


amans 


prudSns 


prudSns 


Gen. amantis 


amantis * 


pradentis 


pradentis * 


Dot. amantl 


amantl 


pradentl 


pradentl 


Ace. amantem 


amans 


pradentem 


pradSns 


Voc. amans 


amftns 


prudSns 


prudSns 


Abl. amante (I) 


amante (I) 

PLURAL. 


pradentl (e) 


pradentl (e) 


Nom. amante* 


amantia 


prddentes 


pradentia 


Gen. amantium 


amantium 


prudentium 


pradentium 


Dot. amantibms 


amantibms 


prttdentibms 


pradentibms 


Ace. amant^v (Is) 


amantia 


prQdentes (Is) 


pradentia 


Voc. amantes 


amantia 


prtldentes 


pradentia 


Abl. amantibms 


amantibms 


pradentibms 


pradentibms 


Notk.— The participle amans differs in declension from the adjective prudent only 


in the AbL Sing., where the participle usually 


has the ending e, and the adjective, I. 



1 Observe that i in the AbL Sing., and ia, ium, and is in the Plur., are the regular 
ease-endings for i-stema ; see 62 and 63. 

* According to Ritschl, Schmitz, and others, the e which is long in prUdins before fit 
is short in all other forms of the word, 1. e., before nt. In the same manner the a which 
is long in amans, is according to Bitschl short in amantis, amantl, etc. ; see p. 87, foot- 
note 2. See also Schmitz, pp. 8-26; Bitschl, Bhein. Museum, zxxL, p. 489 ; Mailer, p. 27. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



Participles used adjectively may of coarse take i. A few adjectives have only e in gen- 
eral use:— (1) pauper, pauper*, poor; pubes, pubere, mature;— (2) those in es, Ch 
itis or idis : dies, disss, dives, sdspes, superstes; (3) caelebs, compos, impos, prlncepe. 



158. 


Vetus, old. 


SINGULAR. 


Memor, mind 


SfWL 




M. andF. 


N*UT. 


M. andF. 


Kbut. 


Nom, 


, vetus 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


Gen. 


veterls 


veteris 


memoris 


memoris 


Dot. 


veterl 


veterl 


memorl 


memorl 


Ace 


veterem 


vetus 


memorem 


memor 


Voc. 


vetus 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


All 


vetere (I) 


vetere (I) 

PLURAL. 


memorl 


memorl 


Nom. 


veterfcs 


Vetera 


memorgs 




Gen. 


veterum 


veterum 


memorum 




Bat. 


veteribms 


veteribms 


memorilms 




Ace. 


veterfcs (Is) 


vetera 


memoris (Is) 




Voc. 


veterfcs 


vetera 


memoris 




All. 


veteribms 


veteribms 


memoribms 





1. Neuter Plural. — Many adjectives like memor, from the nature of 
their signification, want the Neuter Plural ; all others have the ending to, 
as feUcia, prudentia, except tiber, libera, fertile, and vetus, vetera. 

2. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives have ium, but the following 
have urn : 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the Ablative Singular (157, 
note) : pauper, pauperum. 

2) Those with the Genitive in eris, oris, uria: vetus, veterum, old; 
memor, memorum, mindful ; cicur, cicurum, tame. 

3) , Those in ceps : anBeps, ancipitum, doubtful. 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have um: inops (ops, 
opum), inopum, helpless. 

Ibkbgulab Adjectives. 
159. Irregular adjectives may be — 

I. Indeclinable: frUgl, frugal, good; nSquam, worthless; mUle, thou- 
sand; see 176. 

II. Defective : (c&terus) cdtera, clterum, the other, the rest ; (liidicer) 
ludicra, ludicrum, sportive ; (sOns) sontis, guilty ; (sSminex) slminecis, half 
dead ; pauci, ae, a, few, used only in the Plural; see also 158, 1. 

III. Heteroclites. — Many adjectivea have two distinct forms, one in 
us, a, um, of the first and second declensions, and one in is and e of the 
third : kilarus and hUaris, joyful ; exanimus and exanimis, lifeless. 
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COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

160. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive 
degree, the Comparative, and the Superlative: attus, al- 
tior> altissimus, high, higher, highest. These forms denote 
different degrees of the quality expressed by the adjective. 

161. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of com- 
parison : 

L Tebminatiokal Compabison — by endings. 
II. Advebbial CoMPABisoisr — by adverbs. 

' I. Tisminationaij Comparison. 

162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to the 
stem of the positive the endings : 

COXPABATXVB. SUPXSLATIW. 

Maso. Fkm. Kkttt. Maso. Fan. Netjt. 

ior ior tas iaaimus issima isrimum 1 

altos, altior, altissimus, high, higher, highest, 
levis, levior, levissimus, light) tighter >, lightest. 
Notb.— Vowbl Stxms lose their final vowel: alto, aitior, altissimus. 

163. Irregular Superlatives. — Many adjectives with regu- 
lar comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus : 

1. Those in er add rimus to this ending: l deer, Ocrior, Oeerrimus, sharp. 
Hot*.— Vetus has veterrimus; tndtilrus, both maturrimus and mutSrissimus; 

dewier, dswtimus. 

2. Six in His add limns to the stem : l 

facilis, difficilis, easy, difficult, 

similis, dissimilis, Hike, unlike, 

gracilis, humilis, slender, low: 

facilis, faeiUor, facillimus. Imbdeillis has imbecilHmus. 
8. Four in rua have two irregular superlatives : 
externa, exterior, extremus and extdmus, outward, 

Inferus, Inferior, Infimus animus, lower, 

superus, superior, suprfimus and summus, upper, 

posterns, posterior, postrgmus and postumus, next. 

1 The superlative ending is-simus is probably compounded of is, from ids, the original 
comparative ending (154, foot-note 4), and simus for timus; ids-timus = ids-simus = 
is-simus. After I and r, the first element is omitted, and 8 assimilated : facilis, facil- 
rimus, facil-limus ; deer, dcer-simus, dcer-rimus ; but those in His drop the final 
Towel of the stem. See Bopp, ft 291-807; Schleicher, pp. 488-494; Soby, p. lxvi. 
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164. Egenus, promdus, and compounds in dicus, ficus, and 
volus, are compared with the endings entior and entissimus, as if 
from forms in ens: 

egSnus, egentior, egentissimus, needy, 

providfins, providentior, providentissimus, prudent, 
maledicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, slanderous, 
mtlnificus, mttnificentior, munificentissimus, liberal, 

benevolus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolent. 
IXvrR.—Miri/teissimus occurs as the superlative of mirijlcus, wonderful. 

165. SPBCIAIi IRREGULARITIES OF COMPARISON, 
bonus, ^ melior, optimus, good, 
malu8, pSjor, pessimus, bad, 
mftgnus, major, m&ximus, great, 
parvus, minor, minimus, small, 
multus, plas, plurimus, mmch. 

Noth \.—Pl&s is neater, and has in the singular only Norn, and Ace. plus, and Gen. 
pluris. In the plural it has Nona, and Ace plures (m. and t.\plura (n.), Gen. pluri- 
um, Dai and AbL plUribus. 

Not* Z.—I>vve8, frugl, and nequam are thus compared : 
I dlvitior, 
1 ditior, 
fragfilior, 



divitissimns, ) 
dltissimns, f 
frugaliSBimus, 
ntJqulssimus, 



rich, 



frugal^ 
worthless. 



prior, 

propior, 

ulterior, 



novus, 
saoer, 
vetus, 



primus, ' 
prdximus, 
ultimus, 



former, 
nearer, 
farther. 



dives, 

frugt, 

nequam, nequior, 

166. Positive wanting. 

citerior, citimus, nearer, 

deterior, deterrimus, worse, 
interior, intimus, inner, 

ocior, ooissimus, swifter, 

167. COMPABATIVE WANTING. 

1. In a few participles used adjectively : merUus, meritissimus, deserving 

2. In these adjectives : 

dlversus, dlversissimus, different, 
ialsus, falsissimus, false, 

inelutus, inclutissimus, renowned, 
invltus, invltissimus, unwilling, 

None— Many participles used adjectively are compared in full : amans, amantior, 
omanHssimus, loving; ddctus, ddcttor, doctissimus, instructed, learned. 

168. Superlative wanting. 

1. In most verbals in ills and bilis : docilis, docilior, docile. 

2. In many adjectives in alis and His : capitdlis, eapitdlior, capital. 

8. In alacer, alacrior, active ; caeeus, blind ; diaturnus, lasting ; longln- 
quus, distant ; opimus, rich ; proclivis, steep ; propinquw, near ; satfU&rU, 
salutary, and a few others. 

4. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 



novissimus, new, 
sacerrimus, sacred, 
veterrimus, old. 
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adolSscgns, 


adotescentior, 


minimus nfita, 1 


young, 


juvenis, 


jOnior, 


minimus n&tQ, 


young, 


senex. 


senior, 


rnftx'Tvn ft n&tQ, 


old. 



169. Without Terminations Comparison. 

1. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, especially such 
as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and time : aureus, 
golden ; paiernus, paternal ; Bomdnus, Roman ; aestivus, of summer. 

2. Most adjectives in us preceded by a vowel: idoneus, suitable. 

3. Many derivatives in dlis, dris, His, ulus, icus, inus, orus: mortdXis 
(mors), mortal. 

4. Albus, white ; claudus, lame ; ferus, wild ; lassus, weary ; tnirus, won- 
derful, and a few others. 

II.- Adverbial Comparison. 

170. Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, form the 
comparative and superlative, when their signification requires it, by pre- 
fixing the adverbs magis, more, and maxime, most, to the positive : arduus, 
magU arduus, mdxime arduus, arduous. 

1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote different 
degrees of the quality : admodum, valde, oppidd, very ; imprimis, apprimd, in 
the highest degree. Per and prae in composition with adjectives have the 
force of very : perdifficilis, very difficult ; praecldrus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used— (1) With the com- 
parative : etiam, even, muUO, longi, much, far : etiam diligenUor, even more 
diligent; muUO dUigenUor, much more diligent— < 2) With the superlative: 
mukd, long*, much, by far; quam, as possible: tnuttd or long* diligeniissi- 
mus, by far the most diligent ; quam dUigentissimvs, as diligent as possible. 

Numerals. 

171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and numeral 
adverbs.* 

1 72. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. Cardinal Numbers : unus, one ; duo, two. 

2. Ordinal Numbers: primus, first; secundus, second. 

3. Distributives : singull, one by one ; Mnl, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

173. To these may be added — 

1 Smallest or youngest in age. ITStta is sometimes omitted. 

1 The first ten cardinal numbers, mills, primus, secundus, and semel (once), four- 
teen words in all, furnish the basis of the Latin numeral system. All other numerals are 
formed from these either by derivation or by composition. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



1. Multiplicatives, adjectives in plex, Gen. piicis, denoting so many 
fold : simplex, single ; duplex, double ; triplex, threefold. 

2. Proportionals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great : duplus, twice as great ; triplus, three times as great. 



174. Table of Numebal Adjectiyes: 



Cardinals. 

1. Onus, una, unum 

2. duo, duae, duo 

3. tres, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. qulnque 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. octo 

9. novem 

10. decern 

11. undecim 

12. duodecim 

13. tredecim 1 

14. quattuordecim 

15. qulndecim 

16. sedecim or sexdecim » 

17. septendecim 1 

18. duodevlgintl » 

19. undevlgintl 8 

20. vlgintt 

21 { vlgintl unus 

* I Unus et vlgintl 8 

22 (vlgintl duo 
(duo et vlgintl 

80. trlginta 
40. quadraginta 
50. qulnquaginta 
60. sexaginta 
70. septuaginta 
80. octoginta 



Oedinals. 
primus, first 
secundus, 4 second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
qulntus, fifth 
sextus 
Septimus 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus * 
quartus decimus 
qulntus decimus 
sextus decimus 
Septimus decimus 
duodevlcesimus 6 
undevlcesimus 6 
vlcesimus 7 
vlcesimus primus 
unus et vlcSsimus » 
vlcesimus secundus 
alter et vlcesimus 
trlcesimus 7 
quadragesimus 
qulnquagesimus 
sexagesimus 
septuagesimus 
octogesimus 



DlSTBIBUTIVES. 

singull, one by one 

blnl, two by two 

term (trim) 

quaternl 

qulnl 

sem 

septem 

octdnl 

novem 

dem 

undem 

duodenl 
term dem 
quaternl dem 
qulnl dem 

sem dem 

septem dem 

duodevicem 

undevicem 

vicem 

vlceni singull 

singull et vlceni 

vicem blnl 

bim et vicem 

tncern 

quadrfigem 

qulnquagenl 

sexagem 

septuagem 

octegem 



1 Sometimes with the parts separated : decern et tree; decern, et sen, etc 

9 Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these numbers 

may be expressed by addition : decern et octo; decern et novem ; so 28, 29 ; 88, 89, etc., 

either by subtraction from trlginta, etc., or by addition to vlgintl. 

• If the tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

4 Alter is often used for secundus. 

• Decimus, with or without et, may precede : decimus et tertius or decimus tertius. 

• Sometimes expressed by addition : oeUtous decimus and nonus decimus. 
7 Sometimes written with g: vlgieimue; trlgesimus. 
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Cardinals. 
90. non&gintft 
100. centum 
101 ( centum tlnus 

( centum et tlnus 
200. ducentl, ae, a 
800. trecentl 
400. quadringentl 
500. qulngentl 
600. seseentl* 
700. eeptingentl 
800. octingentl 
900. nOngentl 
1,000. mllle 
2,000. duo mllia* 
100,000. centum mllia 
1,000,000. decies centena 
mllia* 



Ordinals. 

nOnftgeeimus 

centesimus 

centesimus primus 

centesimus et primus 

ducentesimus 

trecentesimus 

quadringentesimus 

qulngentesimus 

&escentesimu8 * 

septingentesimuB 

octingentesimus 

nongentesimus 

mlllesimus 

bis mlllesimus 

centies mlllesimus 

decies centies mlllesi- 



DttTUBUTIYBS. 

nonfigenl 
oentenl 

centenl singull 
centenl et singull 
ducenl 
trecenl 
quadringenl 
qulngenl 
sescenl* 
septingenl 
octingenl 
nongenl 
singula mllia* 
bma mllia 
oentfina mllia 
decies centena ml- 
lia 



mus 

1. Ordinals with pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 
express fractions : tertia pars, a third part, a third ; quarta pars, a fourth ; 
duae tertiae, two thirds. 

Notk.— Cardinal numbers with partis are used in fractions when the denominator i» 
larger than the numerator by one : duos partts, two thirds, tires parUs % three fourths, etc 

2. DismiBunvEs are used — 

1) To show the number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece/ ternos dend/rios ac&pirunt, they 
received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence— 

2) To express Multiplication : decies centena mllia, ten times a hundred 
thousand, a million. 

8) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense .* 
Una castra, two camps. Here for singull and Urnl , unl and trvnl are used : 
unae Utterae, one letter; trinae lUterae, three letters. 

4) Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs : bint scyphl, a pair of goblets ; 
and in the poets with the force of cardinals : bina hastllia, two spears. 

3. Poets use numeral adverbs (181) very freely in compounding numbers: 
Ms sex, for duodecim ; bis septem, for quattuordecim. 

4. Sescentl and mllle are sometimes used indefinitely for any large num- 
ber, as one thousand is used in English. 

1 In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, etc., 
as in English ; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between the two 
highest denominations : mllle centum vigintl or mllle et centum vlgintl^ 1120. 

* Often incorrectly written sexcentl, sexeentisimus % and seoocinl. 

* Often written mlUia. For duo mllia, blna mUta or bis mllle is sometimes used. 

* Literally "ten times a hundred thousand " ; the table might be carried up to any 
desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centena mllia : centiis cen- 
tena mllia, 10,000,000 ; sometimes in such combinations centina milia is understood, 
and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum mllia is used. 
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Declension of Numeral Adjectives. 
175. Unus, Duo, and Tres are declined as follows: 
tlnus, one. 







SINGULAR. 




Norn. 


Onus 


ana 


unura 


Gen. 


unlus 


unlus 


unlus 


Dot. 


am 


am 


am 


Ace. 


unum 


unam 


unum 


Voc. 


fine 


ana 


unum 


All. 


and 


una 


Ond 



: 


PLURAL. 




am 


anae 


ana 


anorum 


unSrum 


undrum 


ams 


oms 


ams 


anQs 


Onas 


ana 


am 


anae 


ana 


ams 


ams 
Tres, three. 


Onls 


tres, m. 


and f. 


tria, n. 


trium 




trium 


tribus 




tribus 


tr6s, trls 


tria 


tr6s 




tria 


tribus 




tribus 



Duo, two. 

Nom. duo duae duo 1 

Gen. duSrura duftrum duSrum 3 

Dai. duobus duabus duSbus 

Ace. duos, duo dufts duo 

Voc. duo duae duo 

Abl. duQbus duabus duobus 

Note 1.— The plural of unus in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : vnl 
Vbil, the Ubii alone ; hut in the sense of one, it is used only with nouns plural in form, 
but singular in sense : Una cattra, one camp; una* UUerae, one letter. 

Nora 2.— Like duo is declined ambo, both. 

Note 8,—Multi, many, and pliiriml, very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the sense of 
mawy a : mvlta hostia, many a victim. 

1 76. The Cardinals from quattuor to centum are indeclinable. 

1 77. Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus : ducenfi y ae y a. 

178. MW.e as an adjective is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative, 3 but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of mare (63) : mllia* milium, milibu*. 

Note.— With the substantive mills, mllia, the name of the objects enumerated is 
generally in the Genitive : mills hominum, a thousand men (of men) ; but if a declined 
numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral: tria mllia trecsnti militia, three 
thousand three hundred soldiers. 

179. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the plural 
of bonus, but the latter often have um instead of drum in the Genitive : 
blnUm for bindrum. • 

1 In the ending o in duo and ambo (1 75, note 2), we have a remnant of the dual num- 
ber which has otherwise disappeared from the Latin, though preserved in Greek and San- 
skrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek too, the Latin duo, and the English two. 

* Instead of dudrwn and du&rum, duum is sometimes used. 

* Rarely in other cases in connection with milium or mllibus. 

« Generally written with one I? mllia, but sometimes with two: mlUia. 
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180. Numebal Symbols: 



AXABIO. 


B01LA.1T. 


Aeabio. 


BOMAH. 


ASABIO. 


BOHAX. 


1. 


I. 


12. 


XII. 


60. 


L. 


2. 


IL 


13. 


XIII. 


60. 


LX. 


8. 


III. 


14. 


'XIV. 


70. 


LXX. 


4. 


IV. 


15. 


XV. 


80. 


LXXX. 


5. 


V. 


16. 


XVI. 


90. 


XC. 


6. 


VI. 


17. 


xvn. 


100. 


C. 


7. 


vn. 


18. 


xvm. 


200. 


CC. 


8. 


vni. 


19. 


XIX. 


600. 


IO, or D. 


9. 


IX. 


20. 


XX. 


600. 


DC. 


10. 


X. 


80. 


XXX. 


1,000. 


CIO, or M.i 


11. 


XI. 


40. 


XL. 


10,000. 


CCIOO. 



1. Latin Numebal Symbols are combinations of: 1 = 1; V = 5 ; X = 10 ; 
L = 50; C = 100; IOorD = 600; CIO or M = 1,000.» 

2. In the Combination of these symbols, except 10, observe — 

1) That the repetition of a symbol doubles the value : II = 2 ; XX = 20. 

2) That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtracts its 
own value, but that after one of greater value, it adds its own value : V = 6 ; 
IV = 6-1 = 4; VI = 5 + 1 = 6. 

8. In the Combination of 10 observe — 

1) That each (inverted C) after 10 increases the value tenfold : 10 = 500 ; 
100 = 500 x 10 = 5,000 ; IOOO = 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing C the same number of 
times before I as O stands after it: IO = 500 ; CIO = 500 x 2 = 1,000 ; 100 = 
6,000 ; CCIOO = 5,000 x 2 = 10,000. 

3) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value : IO = 500 ; 
IOC = 600; IOCC = 700. 

NUMEBAL AdVEBBS. 

181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs : 



1. semel, once 

2. bis, twice 

3. ter, tfore* times 

4. quater 



5. qulnquies* 

6. sexies 

7. septies 

8. octies 



9. novies 

10. decies 

11. undecies 

12. duodecies 



1 Thousands are sometimes denoted by a line over the symbol : II = 2,000 ; Y = 5,000. 

8 The origin of these symbols is uncertain. According to Mommsen, / is the out- 
stretched finger ; F, the open hand ; X, the two hands crossed ; A the open hand like K 
hut in a different position ; CIO is supposed to he a modification of the Greek *, not other- 
wise used by the Bomana, afterward changed to M; IO^ afterward changed to Z>, is a 
part of CIO ; C is also supposed to be a modification of the Greek e, but it may be the 
initial letter of centum, as if may be that of mllle. 

• In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, tie is the approved ending, though Una 
often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives One is the approved ending 
totiene (from tot\ so often; quotient (from quot\ how often. See Brambach, p. 14. 
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1 (terdecies 

*ltredeci6s 
- . < quaterdecifcs 

' ( quattuordeci&s 
_ cquInquiSsdecies 

'IquIndeciSs 
lfi ( sexiesdecies 

'(sSdecifis 
17. septifisdecies 
1ft (duodevlcies 

1 octiesdecifis 
... (Undevlcies 

'(uoviesdecifis 



20. vicifis 

21. semel et vlcies 

22. bis et vlcies 
80. trlcies 

40. quadrftgies 
50. qulnquagies 
60. sex&gies 
70. septuagies 
80. octOgies 
90. nOnagiSs 

100. centies 

101. centies semel 

102. centies bis 



200. ducentigfi 
800. trecenties 
400. quadringenties 
500. qulngenties 
600. sSscenties 
700. septingenties 
800. octingentifis 
m mOningenties 
mOngentiSs 
1,000. mlllies* 
2,000. bis mlllies 
100,000. centies mlllies 
1,000,000. mlllies mllli&s 



Note 1.— In compounds of units and tens, the unit with et generally precedes, as in 
the table : bit et vlciie; the tens, however, with or without et, may precede. 

Note 2.— Another class of numeral adverbs in urn or d is formed from the ordinals : 
prlmum, primo, for the first time, in the first place ; Urtium, tertid, tot the third time. 



CHAPTER III 
PRONOUNS. 

182. Ik construction, Pronouns* are used either as Sub- 
stantives: ego, I, tu, thou; or as Adjectives: mens, my, 
tuus, your. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns : tu, thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns : mens, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns : hie, this. 

4. Relative Pronouns : qui, who. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns : quis, who ? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns : aliquis, some one. 

I. Pbbsonal Pbonouns. 

184. Personal Pronouns/ so called because they design 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are : 

» MUUU is often used indefinitely like Hie English a thousand timet. 

* But in their signification and use, Pronouns differ widely from ordinary substantives 
and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but simply point cut 
its relation to the speaker, or to some other person or thing; see 314, IL, with foot-note. 

* Also called Substantive Pronoun*, because they are always used eubetantivety. 
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Ego, J. 


TO, 


thou. 


Sul, of hi 




SINGULAR. 




Norn, ego* 




ta 




Gen. mel 




tui 


BUl 1 


Dot. mini or ml 




tib* 


sib! 


Ace. me* 




t6 


89 


Foe. 




ta 




^W. mS 


PLURAL 


ts 


89 


Norn. nSs 




V08 




^(nostram 
(nostrl 




vestrum 
vestrf 


'j- . sul 


Dot. nObla 




v6bls 


sib! 


-4<jc nOs 




V68 


69 


Foe 




v5s 




-4W. nobis 




vGbls 


88 



1. The Cask-Endings of Pronouns differ considerably from those of Nouns. 

2. Sul, of himself, etc., is often called the Reflexive pronoun. 

8. Emphatic Forms in met occur, except m the Gen. Plur. : egomet, I my- 
self; timet, etc. But the Nom. t& has tute and tvtemet, not tumet. 

4. Reduplicated Forms. — Sisl, tetl, meml, for si, U, ml. 

5. Anodsnt and Barb Forms.— Mis for mel ; Us for tui; mid and mepts 
for me; ted for A/ «&£, «^pw, for «?. 

6. Cum, when used with the ablative of a Personal Pronoun, is appended 
to it : mlcum, tecum. 

n. Possessive Pbonouns. 

1 85. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possessives: 

mens, a, urn, my; noster, tra, trum, our; 

tuns, a, tun, thy, your; vester, tra, trum, your; 

suns, a, urn, his, hers, its; suus, a, urn, their. 

1 Of himself, herself, itself. The Nominative is not used. 

9 Ego has no connection in form with me\ mihi, etc., bat it corresponds to the 
Greek *y»v, iy<*. The oblique cases of ego and tu in the singular are derived from the 
Indo-European roots ma and tva. Compare the Accusative Singular of each in— 
Sanskrit. Gbkek. Latin. English. 

mft-m or ma, /U, mS, me. 

tva-m or tvft, riorvi, tfi, thee. 

Sul, eibii si, in both numbers are formed from the root sva. The origin of the plural 
forms of ego&ndtuis obscure. See Papillon, pp. 142-149 ; Kuhner, I., pp. 878-882. 

* Vestrum and vestrl are also written vostrum and vostrt, though less correctly. 
Mel, tui, sul, nostrl, and vestrl, are in form strictly Possessives in the Gen. Sing., but by 
use they have become Personal Nostrl and vestrl have also become Plural. Thus, memor 
vestrl, 'mindful of you,' means literally mindful of yours, 1 ©., of your welfare, interest 
Nostrum and vestrum, for nostrdrum and vestrdrum, are also Possessives ; see 185. 
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Note 1.— Possessives are declined as adjectives of the first and second declensions ; 
bnt meus has in the Vocative Singular Masculine generally ml, sometimes meus, and in 
the Genitive Plural sometimes msum instead ofmedrwn. 1 

Note 2.— Emphatic forms in pU and met occur: suapte, suamet. 

Nora 8.— Other possessives are: (1) cvjus, a, wn,* * whose/ and eujvs, a, vm* 
1 whose? 1 declined like bonus, and (2) the Patriate, nostras, Genitive dtis, 'of our coun- 
try ,' veetrds, Genitive dtis, 4 of your country/ and evicts, Genitive dtis, 'of whose conn- 
try/ declined as adjectives of Declension IIL 

m. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they spe- 
cify the objects to which they refer, are declined as follows: 
I. Hlc, this. 4 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




Maso. 


Fxm. 


Nxut. 


MAsa 


Fxm. 


Nxut. 


Norn, hie 


haec 


hSc 


hi 


hae' 


haec 


Gen. hujua 


hujua 
huic 


hiijus 5 


horum 


harum 


horum 


Dot. huic 


huic 


his 


his 


his 


Ace. hunc 


hanc 


h5c« 


hos 


has 


haec 


AM. hoc 


h&c 


hop 


his 


his 


his 


H. Iste, 


that, that 

SINGULAR. 


of yours;* 


see 450. 


plural: 




Maso. 


Fem. 


TKxirr. 


Maso. 


Fxm. 


Nxut. 


fibm. iste 


ista 


istud 


istl 


istae 


ista 


€kn. istius 


istius 


istius 


istdrum 


istarum 


istOrum 


Dot. istl 


istl 


istl 


istls 


istls 


istls 


Ace. istum 


istam 


istud 8 


istos 


istfts 


ista 


jiW. ist6 


ista 


istO 


istls 


istls 


istls 



1 In early Latin turn it sometimes written tovos, and suits, sovos. 

* From the relative qv/i, cvjw (187), also written quoins. 

9 From the interrogattre qvis, otiftus (188), also written qudius. 

4 The stem of hie Is ho, ha, which by the addition of i, another pronominal stem, 
seen in i-s, 'he, 1 becomes in certain cases M (for ho-i\ has (for ha-i), as in hi-e, hae-c 
The forms ho, ha, appear in hS-e, ha-ne. Ancient and rare forms of this pronoun are 
hSe (for hie), hdius (for hfijus), hole, hoice (for huic), hone (for hunc), heis, hsisee, his, 
hlsce (for hies, hi), hibus (for hi s). 

8 The Genitive suffix is us, appended to the stem after the addition of i (foot-note 4) : 
ho-i-us, hftfus (i changed to^ between two vowels, 28) ; isto-i^us, istius (i retained after 
a consonant). The snmx us, originally as, is in origin the same as the suffix is in the 
third declension. In one the original vowel a is weakened to u, and in the other to i. 
See Wordsworth, p. 95 ; Corssen, I., p. 807. 

* The Vocative is wanting in Demonstrative, Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite 
Pronouns. 

7 Here the form with e, haec, is sometimes used. 

* The stem ot isU (for iritis) is isto in the Maso. and Kent., and ista in the Fem. O 
is weakened toe in isU (24,1, note) and to v in istu-d. Ancient and rare forms of isU 
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m. Hie, that, 1 that one, he } is declined like iste; see U. on the 
preceding page. 

IV. Is, he y this, that. 9 



SINGULAR. 

Fsm. 

ea 

ejus 
& 

earn 
eft 



Haso. 
Nam. is 
Gen. Sjos 
Dot. & 
Ace. eum 
Abl. eO 

V. Ipse, #?/; A*.° 

SINGULAR. 

Mabo. Fsm. 

Norn, ipse ipsa 

Gen. ipsius ipsius 

Do/, ipsl ipsl 

-4cc. ipsum ipsam 

Abl. ipsO ipsa 

VI. Idem, the same.* 



Nwnr. 
id 

ejus 

&• 

id 4 

ed 



Maso. 
el,il 
eOrum 
els, ils 
eos 
els, ils 



ipsum 

ipsius 

ipsl 

ipsum 

ips6 



ipsl 

ipsOrum 

ipsls 

ipsOs 

ipsls 



PLURAL. 

Fbm. 
eae 
efirum 
els, ils 
efts 
els, ils 



PLURAL. 
Fra. 
ipsae 
ipsarum 
ipsls 



ipsls 



Heut. 
ea 

eOrum 
els, ils 
ea 
els, ils 



NlUT. 

ipsa 

ipsSrum 

ipsfs 

ipsa 

ipsls 



are istus (for ists), forms in i, as, I (for ius) in the Genitive, and in d, as, d (for i) in the 
Dat. : istl (for isfius), istt (for isH), istas (for istius or istl). 

1 The stem of ills (for illus) is Wo, ilia. Ancient and rare forms are (1) illus (for 
ills), forms in «, as, f (for !tw) in the Genitive Singular, and in d, as, d (for I) in the 
Dative Singular : iltt (for tfiitts), etc ; (2) forms from oUus or olU (for those from Me) : 
otfus, ott«, oWa, etc. 

» The stem of is is *, strengthened in most of its case-forms to so, sa. Ancient or 
rare forms of is are, sis (for is) ; i-i-si, si-si, i-ei, sa* (for Dative Singular #1) ; im, sm 
(for sum); s-sis, i-eis, sis (for Nominative Plural si); i-i-sis, si-sis, s-sis, i&us, sdbus 
(for sis). To these may be added a few rare forms from a root of kindred meaning, so, 
sa: sum, sam—sum, sam; sds, sds=sds, sds. This root appears in ip-sus, ipsa, ip- 
sum. Si, if, and ai-c, thus, are probably Locatives from this root or from sva, the root 
of«*f(184). 

s Sometimes a diphthong In poetry. In the same way the plural forms si, il, sis, ils, 
are sometimes monosyllables. Instead of if and ils, I and Is are sometimes written. 

« See page T2, foot-note «. **** 

» Ipse (for ipsus = Upe-sus) is compounded of is or its stem i, the intensive particle 
jM/even,' 'indeed,* and the pronominal root so, so, mentioned in foot-note 2 above. 
The stem is ipso, ipsa, but forms occur with the first part declined and pss unchanged : 
sum-pss, sam-pss, etc. ; sometimes combined with ri : rsdpss — re-edpss = r& ipsd, l in 
reality. 1 Ipsus (for ipss) is not uncommon. 

* In Idem, compounded of is and dem, only the first part Is declined. Isdsm is 
shortened to Idsm, iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before dem (33, 4). In 
early Latin sisdsm and Isdsm occur for idem; sidsm and Idsm for idsm; sisdsm 
and Isdsm in the Nominative Plural for sldem. 
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Maso. 



Fkm. 



Nbut. 



Maso. 



PLURAL. 
Fem. 



Nbut. 



Norn, Idem eadem idem 

Gen. Sjusdem Sjusdem Sjusdem 

Dai. eldem &dem ^Idem 1 

Ace. eundem eandem idem 

AM. eodem eadem eodem 



eaedem eadem 



( eldem 8 

( ildem 

eorundem eftrundem edrundem 

elsdem elsdem elsdem • 

ilsdem ilsdem ilsdem 

eosdem easdem eadem 

i elsdem elsdem elsdem • 

ilsdem ilsdem ilsdem 






1. Hie (for hi-ce) is compounded with the demonstrative particle ce, 
meaning here. The forms in c have dropped e, while the other forms have 
dropped the particle entirely. But ce is often retained for emphasis ; hlee, 
hujttsce, hOsce, hdrttnee (m changed to n), hbrunc (e dropped). Ce, changed 
to ci, is generally retained before the interrogative ne : hlcine, hdscine. 

2. Illic and Istic, 8 also compounded with the particle ce, are declined 
alike, as follows : 



Maso. 
Nam. illic 
Gen. illiusce 
Dot. illio 
Ace. illuno 
All. illoc 



SINGULAR. 

Fem. Netjt. 

illaec illuc (illoc) 

illiusce illiusce * 

illic illic 

illano iliac (illdc) 

iliac illoo 





PLURAL. 




Maso. 


Fbm. 


Nbut. 


illic 


illaec 


illaec 



illlsce illlsce illlsca 
UlOBce illasce illaec 
illlsce illlsce illlsce 



8. Syncopated Forms, compounded of ecce or en, ' lo,' ' see,' and some 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ille and is, occur : eccum 
for ecce ewm ; eccds for ecce eds ; ellum for in ilium ; ellam for in Warn. 

4. Demonstrative Adjectives : talis, e, such ; tantus, a, urn, so great ; tot, 
so many ; totus, a, vm, so great. Tot is indeclinable ; the rest regular. 

Note.— For t&Us y the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi (Genitive of modus, 
measure, kind) is often used : hvjusmodi, tyusmodl, of this kind, such. 

IT. Relative Pbonouns. 
187. The [Relative qui, 'who/ so called because it re- 
lates to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, 
called its antecedent, is declined as follows : * 

1 Sometimes a dissyllable. 

s Eldem and elsdem are the approved forms. Instead of ildem and ilsdem, dis- 
syllables in poetry, Idem and Isdem are often written. 

3 Ittfc and isth are formed from the stems of ille and iste in the same manner as hio 
is formed from its stem ; see page 72, foot-note 4. 

* Observe that ce is retained in full after «, bufshortened to e in all other situations. 

8 The stem of qui is quo, qua-, which becomes co, ou in cityue and cui. Qui and 
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SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




Maso. 


Fuc 


Nbut. 


Maso. 


Fdc 


NlUT. 


Nom. qui 


quae 


quod 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen, cuju8 


CUJUS 


cujus 


qu6rum 


quarum 


qu6rum 


Dot. cui 


cui 


cui 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. quern l 


quam 


quod 


quOs 


quaa 


quae 


Abl. qu5 


qua 


quO 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 



1. Qui*=qud, qud, 'with which,' 'wherewith,' is a Locative or Ablative 
of the relative £vf . 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative, is generally appended 
to it : quibuscum. 

8. Quicumque and Quisquis, ' whoever,' are called from their signification 
general relatives* Quicumque (qulcunque) is declined like qui. Quiequis is 
rare except in the forms, quisquis, quidquid (quicquid), qubqud. 

Nora.— The parts of Quicumque are sometimes separated by one or more words : 
qua ri cumque. 

4. Relative Adjectives: qu&lis, 6, such as; quantus, a, urn, so great; 
quot, as many as ; quotus, a, w», of which number ; and the double and 
compound forms : quaUsqualU, qu&liscumque, etc 

Hon.— For QudUs the Genitive of the relative with modi is often used : eujusmodl, 
of what kind, such as ; cujuscumquemodl, cuicuimodl (for cijjuecujusmodi), of what- 
ever kind. 

V. Intebrogativb Pbonounb. 

188. The Interrogative Pronouns quis and qui, with 
their compounds, 4 are used in asking questions. They are 
declined as follows : 

quae are formed from quo and qua like hi and hoe In hl-c and Aae-c from ho and ha; see 
186, L, foot-note 4. Ancient or rare forms are quei, quis (for qui), Nom. Sing. ; qudiue 
{i =i); fftiotf, ctrf (for ot^to, as in otrfmodf = c^uwmxii), quoiei, quoi (for cui) ; ?u& 
(for guVy, Nom. Plnr. ; ^wai (for ?uae), Fern, and Neut Plur. ; queis, quis (for quibus). 

1 An Accusative quom, also written ?uum and cum, formed directly from the stem 
quo, became the conjunction quom, quum, cum, * when, 1 lit. during which, L e., during 
which time. Indeed, several conjunctions are in their origin Accusatives of pronouns : 
quam, 'in what way,' 'how,* is the Accusative of qui; quamquam, * however much/ 
the Accusative of quis-quis (187, 8); turn, 'then,* and tarn, 'so,' Accusatives of the 
pronominal stem to, ta, seen in is-tus, is-te, ie-ta (186, II., foot-note 8). 

* This is an element in quln — quisle, 'by which not, 1 ' that not, 1 and in qulppe = 
qul-pe, 'indeed. 1 

' Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in signification by 
taking cumque, like qul-cumque, or by being doubled like quis-quis : qualis-cumquA, 
qudHs-qualis, of whatever kind ; ubi-cttmque, ubi-ubl, wheresoever. 

4 The relative qui, the interrogatives quis, qui, and the indefinites quis, qui, are 
all formed from the stem quo, qua. The ancient and rare forms are nearly the same in 
all; see page 74, foot-note 5. 
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I. Quis, 


wfo, which, 

SINGULAR. 


what? 




PLURAL. 




MaBO. 


Fbm. 


Nbut. 


Maso. 


Fem. 


Nbut. 


Norn, quis 


quae 


quid 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen. cujua 


cujus 


cujua 


quorum 


qu&rum 


quSrum 


Bat. cui 


cui 


cui 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. quern 


quam 


quid 


qu5s 


quaa 


quae 


All. qu5 


qua 


qud 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


II. Qui, 


which, what? is declined like the relative qui. 




1. Quia is 


generally used suhstanti 


vely, and Qui, 


adjectively. 


The forms 



quis and quern are sometimes feminine. 

2. Qui, how? in what way? is a Locative or Ablative of the interrogative 
quis; see 187, 1. 

8. Compounds of quis and qui are declined like the simple pronouns : quis- 
nam, qulnam, ecquis, etc. But ecquU has sometimes ecqua for ecquae. 

4. Interrogative Adjectives : qudUs, e, what? quantus, a, um, how 
great ? quot, how many ? quotas, a, urn, of what number ? «ter, utra, utrum, 
which (of two) ? see 151. 

VI. Indefinite Pbonotjns. 

189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are quis and qui, 
with their compounds. 

190. Quis, 'any one/ and qui, 'any one/ 'any/ are 
the same in form and declension as the interrogatives qui s 
and qui. But — 

1. After si, ntn, n2, and nwm, the Fem. Sing, and Neut. Plur. have quae 
or qua : si quae, si qua. 

2. From quis and qui are formed — 

1) The Indefinites : 

aliquis, aliqua, aliquid or aliquod, 1 some, same one. 

quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam or quodpiam,' some, some one. 

quldam, quaedam, quiddam or quoddam,* certain, certain one. 

quisquam, quaequam, quioquam or quidquam, 4 anyone. 

1 Aliquis is*ompounded of ali, seen in ali-us; quisquam, of quis and quam ; quis- 
gtM, of quis and que (from qui) ; quWls, of qui and the verb vis (893), 'you wish'— 
henoe qul-vls, ^ny yon wish 1 ; qullibtt, of qui and the impersonal Ubet, *lt pleases.* 

* Also written quippiam, quoppiam. 

• Quldam changes m to n before d: quendam for ?t«em<ftzff». 
« gufeffuam generally wants the Fem. and the Plur. 
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2) The General Indefinites : 

quisque, quaeque, quidquo or quodque, 1 every, every one. 

qui vis, quae vis, quid vis or quodvls, any one you please. 

qullibet, quaelibet, quidlibet or quodlibet, any one you please. 

Note 1.— These compounds are generally declined like quis and qui, bnt they have 
in the Neat. Sing, quod used adjeetively, and quid substantively. 

Nora 2.— AUquis haa aUqua instead of aUquae in the Fern. Btng. and Kent Flar. 
AUqui for aUquis occurs, 

191. The correspondence which exists between Demonstratives, Rela- 
tives! Interrogatives, and Indefinites, is seen in the following 

Table or Correlattvts. 



IlfTZSBOGATrVZ. 


Indvlnite. 


DnfOHBTBATXVB. 


Bxlitiyi. 


quis, qui, 
who? what? » 


quis, qui,* any one, 
any; aliquis,* some 
one, some ; quldam, 
certain one, certain ; 


hie, this one, this; 4 
iste, that one, that; 
ille, that one, that; 
is, he, that ; 


qui,* who. 


uter, which 
of two? 


uter or alteruter, ei- 
ther of two; 


uterque, each, both ; • 


qui, who. 


qudUs, of 
what kind? 


quaUsHbet,* of any 
kind; 


talis, such ; 


qu&Us,**8. 


quantusy how 
great? 


aliquant us, some- 
what great ; quan- 
tusvis, as great as 
you please ; 


tardus, so great; 


quantus* as, 
as great. 


quot, how 
many? 


aliquot, some ; 


tot, so many ; 


quot, as, as 
many. 



"SvnL—KesoUi quis, * I know not who,' has become in effect an indefinite pronoun 
= quidam, 'some one.' Bo also neseiS qul, l l know not which 1 or *what t = * some 1 ; 
nesoid quot = aliquot, * some,* ' a certain number. 1 

1 In Qnus-quisque both parts are regularly declined. 

* Observe that the question quis or qui, who or what? may be answered indefi- 
nitely by quis, qui, aUquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either alone or with 
a relative, as by hie, this one, or Alio qui, this one who; is, he, or is qui, he who, etc 

* In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or is a 
compound of it : quis, aU-quis, qui, qul-dam, and that the relative is usually the same 
as the interrogative. 

4 On hie, iste, ills, and is, see 450; 451, 1. 

* Or one of the demonstratives, hie, iste, etc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VERBS. 

192. Veebs in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legit, he reads. 

193. Verbs comprise two principal classes: 

I. Teaksitive Veebs admit a direct object of the action : 
servum verberat, he beats the slave. 1 

II. Intransitive Veebs do not admit such an object : 
puer currit, the boy runs. 1 

1 94. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

I. Voices. 

195. There are two voices: 

I. The Active Voice* represents the subject as acting 
or existing : pater f Ilium amat, the father loves his son ; 
est, he is. 

II. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted 
upon by some other person or thing : fllius a patre amd- 
tur, the son is loved by his father. 

1. Intransitive Verbs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 301, 1. 

2. Deponent Verbs* are Passive in form, but not in sense: loquor^ to 
speak. But see 231. 

II. Moods. 

196. There are three moods :* 

1 Here servum, * the slave,' is the object of the action : beats (what ?) the slaw. The 
object thus completes the meaning of the verb. Re beats is incomplete in sense, bat the 
boy runs is complete, and accordingly does not admit an object. 

a Voice shows whether the subject acts (Active Voice), or is acted upon (Passive 
Voice). Thus, with the Active Voice, ' the father loves his sonj the subject, father, la 
the one who performs the action, loves, while with the Passive Voice, * the son is loved 
by the father? the subject, son, merely receives the action, is acted upon, is loved. 

9 So called from depdnd, to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning. For deponent verbs with the sense of the Greek Middle, 
see 465. 

4 Mood, or Mode, means manner, and relates to the manner In which the meaning 
of the verb is expressed, as will be seen by observing the force of the several Moods. 
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I. The Indicative Mood either asserts something as a 
fact or inquires after the fact: 

Legit, he is beading. Zeyitne, is hi reading? Servius rtgnavit, Ser- 
vius reigned. Quia ego ram, who am If 

II. The Subjunctive Mood expresses not an actual fact, 
but a possibility or conception. It is best translated ' — 

1. Sometimes by the English auxiliaries,* let, may, might, should, 
would: 

Arrtimus patriam, let us love our country. Sint beatl, mat they be 
happy. Quaerat quispiam, some one may inquire. Hoc nemo dixerit, no one 
would bay this. Ego denseam, I should thine, or / am inclined to think. 
Enltitur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer.* Domum ubi habitdret, 
Ugit, he selected a house where he might dwell. 

2. Sometimes by the English Indicative, especially by the Future 
forms with tihaU and will: 

Huic cdddmus, shall we yield to this one? Quid dies ferat inoertum est, 
what a day will bring forth is uncertain. Dubito num debeam, I doubt 
whether I ought. Quaeslvit si Uceret, he inquired whether it was lawful. 

3. Sometimes by the Imperative, especially in prohibitions : 

Scrlbere nfi pigrere, do not neglect to write, NS trdnsierU Iberum, do 
not cross the Ebro, 

4. Sometimes by the English Infinitive: * 

Contendit ut vincat, he strives to conquer. 8 MlssI sunt qui coneulerent 
Apollinem, they were sent to consult Apollo. 

III. The Impeeative Mood expresses a command or an 
entreaty : 

Justitiam cole, practise justice. Tu nS clde malls, do not yield to mis- 
fortunes. 

1 The use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from the Syn- 
tax. A few illustrations are here given to aid the learner in understanding the Para- 
digms of the Verbs; see 477-530. 

9 Tfys Is generally the proper translation in simple sentences and in principal clauses 
(483), and sometimes even in subordinate clauses (490). 

* Or, he strives to oomqueb; see 4 below, with foot-note 4. 

« The English has a few remnants of the Subjunctive Mood, which may also be used 
in translating the Latin Subjunctive: Utinam possem, would that I weee able. 

* Observe, however, that the Infinitive here is not the translation of the Subjunc- 
tive alone, but of the Subjnnctive with its subject and connective : ut vincat, to con- 
quer (Kt., that he may conquer) ; qui cSnsulerent, to consult (lit, who should or would 
consult). 
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III. Tenses. 

197. There are six tenses: 

I. Three Tenses for Incomplete Action: 

1. Present: amd, I love, I am loving. 1 

2. Imperfect : amdbam, I was loving, I loved. 

3. Future : amdbi, I shall love, I will love. 

II. Three Tenses for Completed Action: 

1. Perfect : amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect : amdveram, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect : amdverS, I shall have loved. 

Note 1.— The Latin Perfect sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with 
have (have loved), and is called the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite; and 
sometimes to our Imperfect or Past (loved), and is called the Historical Per- 
fect or Perfect Indefinite.* 

Note 2. — The Indicative Mood has all the six tenses ; the Subjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only.* 

198. Principal and Historical.— Tenses are also distin- 
guished as — 

I. Pbincipal or Primary Tenses: 

1. Present: amd, I love. 

2. Present Perfect: amdvl, I have loved.* 

3. Future : amdbd, I shall love. 

4. Future Perfect: amdverS, I shall have loved, 
n. Historical or Secondary Tenses: 

1. Imperfect: amdbam, I was loving. 

2. Historical Perfect: amdm, I loved.* 

3. Pluperfect: amdveram, I had loved. 

1 Or, J do love. The English did may also be used in translating the Imperfect *n& 
Perfect: I did love. 
9 Or, I will have loved. 

* Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two. distinct 
tenses— the Perfect proper, seen In the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen in the Greek 
Aorist : amavi = ire^tAipea, / have loved ; amavi = tyi'Xtjo-a, I loved. The Historical 
Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, but the former regards 
it simply as a historical fact— I loved; while the latter regards it as in progress— I 
was loving. 

* The nice distinctions of tense have been fully developed only In the Indicative. In 
the Subjunctive and Imperative, the time of the action is less prominent and is less defi- 
nitely marked. 
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199. Numbebs and Persons. — There are two numbers, 
Singular and Plural, 1 and three persons, First, Sec- 
ond, and Third. 1 

Note. — The various verbal forme which have voioe, mood, tense, number, 
and person, make up the finite verb, 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following 
verbal nouns and adjectives : 

I. The Infinitive is a verbal noun.* It is sometimes best trans- 
lated by the English Infinitive, sometimes by the verbal noun in ing, 
and sometimes by the Indicative: 

JSx&re ex urbe void, I wish to go out of the city. Gestio scire omnia, / long 
to know aU things. Haee scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. 
Fsccare licet neminl, to sin is lawful far no one. Fineere* sols, you know 
how to oonqubb, or you understand conquering. 1 Te dlcunt esse* sapien- 
tem, they say that you abb* wise. Sentlmus caters * ignem, we perceive that 
fire is hot. 4 See also Syntax, 532-539. 

II. The Gbbtjnd gives the meaning of the verb in the form of 
a verbal noun of the second declension, used only in the genitive, 
dative, accusative, and ablative singular. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish verbal noun in ing : 

Amandi, of loving. Amandi oausft, for the sake of loving. Are Viven- 
di, the art of living. Cupidus te audiendi, desirous of bbabing you. totalis 
bibendo, useful fob drinking. Ad discendum propensus, inclined to lsabn,* 
or to lbabning. Mens discendd alitur, the mind is nourished by lbabning. 
See also Syntax, 541-544. 

HI. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a 
verbal noun of the fourth declension. It has a form in urn and a 
form in u: 

Amdtwn, to love, fob loving. Am&tu, to bb loved, fob loving, in 

1 As in Noons; tee 44. 

• The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, it gov- 
erns oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself governed. In 
origin it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. See Jolly, pp. 170-200. 

* Observe that the Infinitive sincere may be translated by the English infinitive, to 
conquer \ or by the verbal noun, conquering! # 

* Observe that the infinitives esse and caUre are translated by the indicative are and 
is {is hot) ; and that the Ace. te\ the subject of esse, is translated by the Nom. you, the 
subject of are ; and that the Ace ignem, the subject of oalere y is translated by the Nom. 
fire, the subject of is. 

• Occasionally the Gerund, especially with a preposition, may be thus translated by 
the English inJtniUve. 

5 
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loving. Auxilium postuldtum v6nit, he came to ask aid. Difficile dictu est, 
it is difficult to tell. See Syntax, 545-547. 

Note.— The Supine in urn is an Accusative in form, while the Supine in 
ft may be either a Dative or an Ablative ; see 116. 

IV. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning 
of the verb in the form of an adjective. 1 It is sometimes best 
translated by the English Participle or IrtfinUwe, and sometimes 
by a Clause: 

Amdns, loving. Amdturus, about to love. Amdtus, loved. Aman- 
dus } deserving to be loved. Plato scribens mortuus est, Plato died while 
writing, or while he was writing. Sol oriens diem cdnficit, the sun rising, 
or when it rises, 3 causes the day. Eediit belli casum tentdturus, he returned 
to try (lit., about to try) the fortune of war. In amlcls lligendisf in select- 
ing friends. See Syntax, 548-550. 

Note.— A Latin verb may have four participles : two in the Active, the 
Present and the Future, amdns, amdturus; and two in the Passive, the Per- 
fect and the Gerundive, 8 amdtus, amandus. 

CONJUGATION. 
201. Eegular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 
different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 
jugations, 4 distinguished from each other by the stem char- 
acteristics or by the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 



Con j. I. 


Characteristics. 


Infinttttb Endings. 

a-re 


II. 


3 


§-re 


III. 


e 


e-re 


IV. 


I 


Ire 



202. Principal Parts. — The Present Indicative, Pres- 
ent Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine are called 
from their importance the Principal Parts of the verb. 

1 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As verbs, they 
govern oblique cases ; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. 
^ a Or by its rising. 

9 Sometimes called the Future Passive Participle. In agreement with a noun, it 
is often best translated like a gerund governing that noun; see 544. 

4 The Four Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection, as the 
differences between them have been produced in the main by the union of different final 
letters in the various stems with one general system of suffixes; see Comparative View 
of Conjugations, 313-316. 
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Note 1.— In the inflection of verbs it is found convenient to recognise four 
stems : 

1) The Verb-Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjugation. This is 
often called simply the Stem. 

2) Three Special Stems, the Present Stem, the Perfect Stem, and the Su- 
pine Stem. 

Note 2. — The Special Stems are formed from the Verb-Stem, unless they 
are identical with it. 1 

203. The Eotire Conjugation of any regular verb 
may be readily formed from the Principal Parts by means 
of the proper endings." 

1. Sum, / am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given 
at the outset. The Principal Parts are — 

Pees. Indio. Pew. Iwror. Peef. Indio. 

sum, lam, esse, to be, ful, / have been. 

Note 1. — Sum has no Supine. 

Note 2. — Two independent stems or roots* are used in the conjugation of 
this verb, viz. : (1) es, seen in s-um (for es-um) and in esse, and (2) fu, seen 
in/«-i. 

1 For the treatment of Stems, see 24&-B56. In many verbs the stem is itself de- 
rived from a more primitive form called a Root. For the distinction between roots and 
stems, and for the manner in which the latter are formed from the former, see 313-318. 
3 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings which distinguish the various forms 
are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts derived from the 
present stem (223, 1.) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 

* The forms of irregular verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in Eng- 
lish, am, teas, been; go, went, gone. Indeed, the identical roots used in the conjuga- 
tion of sum are in constant use in our ordinary speech. The root es, Greek U, originally 
as, is seen in am (for as-mi), art (for as-f), are (for as-e); the root/u, Greek </>v, origi- 
nally bhu, Is seen in be (for bhe), been. The close relationship existing between the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English is seen in the following comparative forms ; ia-irt is 
Homeric, and i-vri Doric: 

Sanskrit. Gbeek. 

as-mi et-/u 

as-i iv-oi 

as-ti i<r-ri 

s-mas i<r-niv for fo--pfc 

s-tha ic-ri 

s-anti i-vri for ia-vri 

Every verbal form is thus made by appending to the stem, or root, a pronominal ending 

meaning I, thou, he, etc. Thus mi, seen in the English me, means I. It is retained in 

as-mi and ci-/uu, but shortened to m in s-u-m and a-m. TV, meaning he, is preserved 

in as-ti and iv-rl, but shortened to t in es-t and lost in is. The stdm also undergoes 

various changes: in Sanskrit it is as, sometimes shortened to s; in Greek U, sometimes 

shortened to i ; in Latin es, sometimes shortened to #, as in Sanskrit; in English er, or, 

otis. 



Latin. 


English. 


s-um 


a-m 


es 


ar-t 


es-t 


is 


s-umus 


*ar-e 


es-tis 


ar-e 


s-unt 


ar-e 
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204. Sum, lam. — Stems, es, fu. 



Puss. Ihd. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pnra. Inp. Pbbf. Ind. 

esse, ful, 

Indicative Mood. 



Supnra. 1 





„,„ ... Present Tense. 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


earn,' 


lam, 


sunns, 


we are, 


es, 


thou art, 9 


estis, 


you are, 


est, 


he is ; 


sunt, 


they are. 




Imperfect. 




eram, 


I was, 


erftmas, 


we were, 


erft», 


thou toast 9 


er&tift, 


you were, 


erat, 


he was; 


erant, 


they were. 




Future. 




er*, 4 


IshaUbe 9 


erlmus, 


we shall be, 


erls, 


thou wilt be, 


eritis, 


you will be, 


erfit, 


he will be ; 

Peri 


emnt, 

TCCT. 


they will be. 


ful, 


I have been 9 


fuimus, 


we have been, 


fulatl, 


thou hast been, 


fulstis, 


youhavebeen, 


fuit, 


Tie has been ; 

Plupe 


fufimnt, j 
fu«re, ] 

RFEOT. 


• they have been. 


fueram, I had been, 


fuerftntnf 


i, we had been, 


fuerft», 


thouhadst been, 


fueratis, 


youhadbeen, 


fuerat, 


he had been ; ' 
Future 


f iterant, 

Perfect. 


they had been. 


fuerA, 


I shall have been, 


fuerfmus 


, we shall have been, 


fuerf», 


thou wili have been, 


fuerftis, 


you will have been, 


fuerit, 


Tie will Jiave been ; 


fuerint, 


they will have been* 



1 The Supine 1b wanting. 

3 Sum is for esum, eram for esam. Whenever s of the stem es comes between two 
Towels, e is dropped, as in sum % sunt, or s is changed to r, as in eram, erb; see 31, 1. 
The pupil will observe that the endings which are added to the roots es and fu are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

* Or you are; and in the Imperfect, you were; thou is confined mostly to solemn 
discourse. 

* In verbs, final o, marked 6, is generally long. 

* Or, Future, IvaiU be; Perfect, I was; see 107, noU h 
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elm, 

810, 
Bit, 

essem, 

ess£s, 
esset, 

fuerim, 

fuerls, 
fuerit, 

fufssem, 

fuiss£s, 
fuisset, 



iVa. es, 
Fut. est*, 
estft, 



SINGULAR. 

' may I be, 1 
mayst thou be* 
let him be, may Tie be; 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 



plural. 
let tube, 

be ye, may you be, 
let them be. 



I should be* 
thouwouldst be, 
he would be; 

I may have been* 
thou mayst have been, 
lie may have been ; 



8lmu0, 

sltU, 

slut, 

Imperfect. 

essemus, vfe should be, 

essetis, you would be, 

essent, they would be. 

Perfect. 

fuerimms, we may have been, 

f uerltis, you may have been, 

fuerlnt, they may have been. 

Pluperfect. 



I should have been, 
thou wouldst have been, 
he would have been ; 



fuissemns, we should have been, 
fuissetis, you would have been, 
Lt, they would have been. 



be thou, 
thou shall be, 9 
he shall be;* 



fuisse: 

Imperative. 
| este, 
I estate, 
I snntft, 



be ye. 

ye shall be, 

they shaUbe. 

Participle. 



Infinitive. 

Pres. esse, to be. 

Per/, fuisse, to have been. 

Fut. futfU-us esse, 4 to be about 

to be. | Fut. futOinis, 4 about to be. 

1. In the Paradigm all the forms beginning with e or * are from the stem 
es; all others from the stem /«.» 

2. Bare Forms :—-/orem, fores, ford, forent, fore, for essem, esses, esset, 
ment, futurus esse ; siem, site, siet, sierd, or fuam, fuds, fuat, fuant, for sim, 
sis, sit, sint. 

1 On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II., and remember that it is often 
best rendered by the Indicative. Thus, sim may often be rendered I am, and fuerim, 1 
have been. 

* Orbs thou, or may you be. 

* The Fut may also be rendered like the Pros., or with let : be thou ; let him be. 

* Futurus is declined like bonus. So in the Infinitive : futurus^ a, um esse. 

* Es and/w are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are prop- 
erly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms, they are in them- 
telres roots. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIRST CONJUGATION : A VERBS. 
205. ACTIVE VOICE.— Amo, I love, 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, amd. 1 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pbbs. Ind. 


Pries. Ikf. Pbrf. Ind. 


SlTPINB. 


am6, 


amare, amftvl, 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 


amfttnm. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


amft, 1 


I love* 


am&mus, 


we love, 


amfts, 


you love* 


amatis, 


you love, 


amat, 


he loves; 


amaat, 


tltey love. 




Imperfect. 




am&bam, 


Iwa8 loving, 


amftbamas, 


we were loving, 


amft"bfts, 


you were loving. 


amfttofttift, 


you were loving, 


amfi/bat, 


lie was loving; 


amftbant, 


they were loving. 




Future. 




amal>6, 


IshaUlove, A 


am&bimui, 


we shall love, 


amftbis, 


you will love, 


am&Mtis, 


you wiU love, 


am&Mt, 


he will love; 


. amftbunt, 


they will love. 




Perfect. 




amfivl, 


I have loved, 1 


amfivimus, 


we have loved, 


amfivlstl, 


you have loved, 


amfivlstig, 


you have loved, 


amftvit, 


he has loved; 


amfivCrunt, Cre, they have loved 




Pluperfect. 




amftyeram, I had loved, 


am&veramufl 


, we had loved, 


amftverfta, 


you had loved, 


amftveratis, 


you had loved, 


amftverat, 


he had loved; 


amaver ant, " 


they had loved. 




Future Perfect. 




amftverfc, 


I shaU have loved, 4 


amftverfmus 


, we shaU have loved, 


amfiveris, 


you will have loved, 


amaverltis, 


you will have loved, 


amaverit, 


he wiU have loved; 


amfiverint, 


they wiU have loved. 



1 The final a of the stem disappears in amh for ama-S, amem, amU, etc., for ama- 
im, ama-U, etc. Also in the Pass, in amor for ama-or, amer, etc., for ama-ir, etc. ; 
see 23 ; 27. Final o, marked o, is generally long. 

* Or lam loving, I do love. So in the Imperfect, I loved, I was loving, I did love. 

* Or thou lovest. So in the other tenses, thou wast loving, thou wilt love, etc 

* Or Twill love. So in the Future Perfect, I shall have loved or IwiU have loved, 

* Or I loved; see 197, note 1. 
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amem, 

amfis, 

amet, 



amftrem, 

amftrCs, 
amftret, 



SINGULAR. 

may I love* 
may you love, 
let him love ; 



Subjunctive. 
Present. • 

amemus, 

ametift, 
ament, 



PLURAL. 

letuslove, 
may you love, 
let them love. 



Imperfect. 

I should love, am&remus, tee should love, 

you would love, am&rCtis, you would love, 

he would love ; am ftrent, they would love. 



Perfect. 



amayerim, I may have loved* 
amaverf 8, you may have loved, 
amavertt, he may have loved; 



amaverfmus, we may have loved, 
amavei*itis, you may have loved, 
amaverliit, they may have loved. 



Pluperfect. 



amavissem, I should have loved, 
amavissCs, you would have loved, 
amavisset, he would have loved; 



amavi00$mus, weshouldhaveloved, 
amavissetts, you would have loved, 
amavissent, they would have loved. 



Imperative. 

Pre*, amft, love thou; [amftte, love ye. 

Fut. amftt A, thou shali love, . I am&tftte, ye shall love, 

amfttft, Atf «Aa# &w« / | amant A, tfoy *Aa# fow. 



Infinitive. 

Pre*, amftre, to love. 
Per/, amavisse, to have loved. 
Put. amat1irii0 • esse, to be about 
to love. 

Gerund. 

Gen. amandl, of loving, 
Dai. amandO, for loving, 
Ace. amaadnm, loving, 
Abl. amaadd, by loving. 



Participle. 

Pres. amftns, 4 loving. 
Fut. amfitfarus, 8 about to love. 



Supine. 



Ace. amfitum, 
Abl. am&tH, 



to love, 

to love, be loved, 



» On the translation of the Subjunctive, see 100, IL 

* Often best rendered I have loved. So in the Pluperfect, / had loved; see 100, IL 

» Decline like bonus, 148. 

4 For declension, see 157. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIRST CONJUGATION: A VERBS. 
206. PASSIVE VOICE.— Amor, lam loved. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, ama. 





PBINCIPAL PARTfi 


i. 


Pras. Iin>. 


Peb. Inf. 


Pur. Im>. 


amor, 


amarl, 


amfttns sum. 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


. 




lam loved. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


amor 






amftmnr 


am&ris, or re 






amaminl 


amfttnr 






amantnr 




Imperfect. 






I was loved. 




amftbar 






amftbamnr 


am&b&ris, or 


re 




amabamini 


amabatnr 






amftbantur 




Future. 






I shall or will be loved 


amabor 






am&bimar 


amaberis, or 


re 




am&Mminl 


amabitnr 






amafenntnr 




Perfect. 




I have been loved or I was loved. 


amfttns sum 1 






amfttl snmns 


amfttns es 






amfttl estts 


amfttns est 






amfttl sunt 




Piuperfect. 






I had been loved. 




amfttns eram 


1 




amfttl erftmns 


amfttns eras 






amfttl erfttts 


amfttns erat 






amfttl erant 




Future Perfect. 




I shall or will have been loved. 


amfttns erft 1 






amfttl erimns 


amfttns erts 






amfttl eritts 


amfttns erit 






amfttl erunt 



1 Fu^fulstt, etc, an sometimes used for mm, m, etc: am&to* f*% for am&svs 
sum. %ofueram y fu«ra*, etc, tor tram* etc: aiso/kertf, etc, tor er6 t etc 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 

May I be loved, let him be loved. 1 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

amer amemur 

amMs, or re amfcminl 

arnCtor amentur 

Imperfect. 
I should be loved, he would be loved. 1 



amftrer 

am&reris, or re 
amftrfctiar 



amArCmiir 
am&r$mlsal 
am&rentnr 



Perfect. 
I may have been loved, or I have been loved. 1 



am&tns sim 9 
amfttns sis 
amfttns sit 



amfttl slmns 
amatl sltis 
amatl sint 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been loved, he would have been loved. 1 
amfttns essem* I amatl ess$mn» 

amfttns ess£s amatl esse*tis 

amfttns esset amatl essent 

Imperative. 

Pre*, amftre, be thou loved; | amftminl, be ye loved. 

Put. amfttor, thou shaft be loved, 
. amfttor, he shall be loved ; 



Infinitive. 

Pres. amftrl, to be loved. 

Per/, amfttns esse,* to have been 

loved. 
Put. amfttnm Irl, to be about to 

be loved. 



amantor, they shall be loved. 

Participle. 

Per/, amfttns, having been loved. 

Oer} amandns, to be loved, de- 
serving to be loved. 



1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 106, II. 

* luerim./uerfs, etc., are sometimes used for sim, eU, etc.— So &l&o fui88em,fuisBts> 
rife, for essem, ««s&, etc. : rarely fuime for eese. 
» Oer. s Gerundive; see 200, IV., note. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



SECOND CONJUGATION: B VERBS. 
207. ACTIVE VOICE.— MoneS, I advise. 

Verb Stem, mon, moni; Present Stem, mora. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pbbb. Ind. Pbes. Inf. Peef. Lnd. Sdtine. 


mone6, monfcre, monal, monitam. 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


I advise. WTTWt » 

PLURAL. 


mone6 




mon$muji 


mon$s 




mon$tis 


monet 




moneat 




Imperfect. 




I was advising, or I advised. 


monebam 




moneb&maa 


mon$bfts 




mx)nC"bftti» 


monfcbat 




monfcbaat 




Future. 




I shall or will advise. 


mon$b6 




monSbimns 


mon&bis 




monfebttis 


monfcblt 




monfcbaat 




Perfect. 




I have advised, or I advised. 


monul 




monuima* 


monulstl 




monulstis 


monuit 




monu$i*aat, or Sre 




Pluperfect. 




/ had advised. 


monueram 


monuerftatas 


monuerfts 




monuerfttis 


monuerat 




monueraat 




Future Perfect. 




I shall or wiU have advised. 


monuerd 




monuerfmaa 


monuerlg 




monuerftis 


monuerit 




monueriat 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I advise, let him advise. 1 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

moneam mone&mnji 

mone&s monefttis 

moneat moneant 

Imperfect. 
I should advise* he would advise. 



monerem 

mone>fcs 

mone'ret 



moneremus 

mone're'tls 

mone'reat 



Perfect. 
I may have advised, or I have advised. 1 



monuerlm 

monueris 

monueris 



monuerfmas 

monueritis 

monueriat 



Pluperfect. 
I should have advised, he would have advised* 



monuissem 

monuisse's 

monutsset 



monuissemas 

monulsse'tis 

monutsseat 



Imperative. 

advise thou; | monfcte, advise ye. 

monfctflte, ye shall advise, 
monentft, they shall advise. 

Participle. 

Pre*. monCas, advising. 



Pre*. mon€, 

Fat. monfctd, thou shalt advise, 
mon$t&, A« shall advise ; 

INFINITIVE. 
i¥e». monfcre, to advise. 
Per/, monuisse, to have advised. 
Put. monitaras esse, to be about 
to advise. 



Gerund. 

Gen. moneadl, of advising, 
Dot. moneadtt, for advising, 
Ace. monendum, advising, 
Abl. moneadft, by advising. 



Put. monitttrus, about to advise. 



Supine. 



Ace. monitum, to advise, 

Abl. monittt, to advise, be advised. 



1 Bat on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 196, II. 

* The Pluperfect, like the Perfect, Is often rendered by the Indicative : I had ad- 
vised, you had advised, etc. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: B VERBS. 
208. PASSIVE VOICE.— Moneor, lam advised. 

Verb Stem, man, mom; Present Stem, mora. 



Pbxb. Ihv. 
moneor, 



SINGULAR. 

moneor 
moneris, or re 
mone'tur 



PBINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pass. Inf. 
monerl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Jam advised. 



Pur. Ikd. 
monitns sni 



plural. 

mon^mur 

monentlnl 

monentnr 



Imperfect. 
I was advised. 



monfcbar 
mon$bftris, or re 
mon$b&tnr 



moneb&mnr 
moneb&minl 
mon$bantnr 



monCbor 
monCberis, or re 
mon$bitnr 



momtns 
monitns es 
monitns est 



monitns 
monitns erfts 
monitns erat 



Future. 
I shall or will be advised. 

mon€bimnr 
monebiminl 

moD^buntar 

Perfect. 
I have been advised, I was advised. 

monitl gnmiis 
monitl estls 
monitl sunt 
Pluperfect. 
/ had been advised. 

monitl erftmus 
monitl er&tis 
monitl erant 
Future Perfect. 
Isltall or will have been advised. 



monitns erft 1 
monitns eris 
monitns erf t 



monitl erlmns 
monitl eritis 
monitl erant 



1 8«e «06, foot-notes. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I be advised, let him be advised, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

monear moneftmvr 

monefcrls, or re moneftmisrt 

mone&tur moneantour 

Imperfect. 
I should be advised, he would be advised. 



monftrer 
moner£rl0, or re 
moneretur 



moner&mur 
moneremlnl 

mon^rentnr 



Perfect. 
I may have been advised, or I have been advised. 



monitns sim 1 
monitus u\m 
monitus sit 



monitl alum* 
monitl sltls 
monitl sint * 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been advised, he would have been advised? 



momtns essem ' 
monitus esses 
monitus esset 



monitl essemus 
monitl ess$tis 
monitl essent. 



Imperative. 

Pres. monere, be thou advised ; | moneminl, be ye advised, 
Put, monitor, thou shatt be ad- 
vised, 
monitor, he shall be advised ; 



Infinitive. 

Pres. monerl, to be advised. 

Perf. monitns esse, 1 to have been 

advised. 
Put monitnm Irl, to be about to 

be advised. 



monentor, they shall be advised. 

Participle. 

Perf. monitus, advised. 

Ger. monendns, to be advised, de- 
serving to be advised. 



1 See 206, foot-notes. 

* Or I had bun advised, you had been advised, etc 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



THIRD CONJUGATION: CONSONANT VERBS. 
209. ACTIVE VOICE.— KegS, I rule. 

Verb Stem, rtg; Present Stem, rege. 1 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pbbb. Ihd. Pkbb. Inf. Pkkf. Ind. Supink. 


regd, regere, rexl,» rectum.* 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 




I rule. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


reg* 




regimns 


regis 




regitis 


regit 




reguxtt 




Imperfect. 




I was ruling, or I ruled. 


reg€l>am 




regebammi 


reg^bfts 




regel>ati0 


rege"bat 




regebant 


• 


Future. 




I shall or wttf rwfe. 


regam 




regemus 


regCs 




reg«ti» 


reget 




regent 




Perfect. 




I have ruled) or I ruled. 


rexl 




r5ximus 


rexlstl 




rSxIStis 


rSxit 




rSxerunt, or ©re 




Pluperfect. 




/ A<wZ rufet?. 


rexeram 




rgier&mus 


rexeras 




rexeratis 


rexerat 




rSxerant 




Future Perfect. 




I shall or tfttf Aaw rwfof. 


rexerft 




rSxerimus 


rexeris 




rexeritis 


rexerit 




rexeriat 



i The characteristic is a variable vowel— £, «, e, i : reg«5, regtmt, regere, regis; Cor* 
this calls it the themaMo vowel; see Curtius, 1., p. 199, hat on #, see also Meyer, 441. 
•See 254; 30; 33,1. 
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SINGULAR. 

regfun 

regfts 
regat 



regerem 

regerfcs 
regeret 



rSxerim 
rSxeris 

rSxerit 



Subjunctive. 

Preskht. 

May I ride, let him rule. 1 

PLURAL. 

regama* 
regfttis 
regaai 
Imperfect. 
I should rule, he would rule. 

regerCmas 

regeretis 

regereat 

Perfect. 
I may have ruled, or I have ruled. 



r6xerfmn» 

rexerftls 

rGxerlai 



Pluperfect. 
I should have ruled, he would have ruled. 



rexissem 

rtxisses 

rSxiaset 



rexissema0 

rSxissetis 

rfxisseat 



/V« rege, rule thou; 
Put. regit$, thou shall rule, 
regitd, he slwJO. rule ; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. regere, to rule. 
Perf. rtxisse, to Aavc rt*tef. 
Put. rSctftrus esse, to fo about 
to rule. 

Gerund. 

Gen. regeadl, of ruling, 
Dot. regeatto, for ruling, 
Ace. regendun, ruling, 
AU. regeatto, by ruling. 



Imperative. 

| regite, 



rule ye. 

regitftte, ye shall rule, 
regaat6, they shall rule. 

Participle. 

Pres. reg$as, ruling. 
Put rSctftrns, about to rule. 

Supine. 



Ace. rSctam, to rule, 

AU. r6cta, to rule, be ruled. 



i Bat on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 100, TL 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 


CONSONANT VERBS. 


210. PASSIVE VOICE.— Regor, I am ruled. 


Verb Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege, 1 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pus. Iwd. Pbbb. Int. 


Pebf. Ifd. 


regor, regl, 


rectus 1 sum. 


Indicative Mood 


# 


Present Tinsi. 




lam ruled. 




SINGULAR. ^^ 


PLURAL. 


regor 




regimur 


regerls, or re 




regimtul 


regitur 




reguutur 


Imperfect. 




I was ruled. 




regelmr 




reg&bamur 


regeb&ris, or re 




reg^bftmiul 


reg$1>&tur 




regelftantur 


Future. 




I shall or will be ruled. 


regar 




reguutur 


regerts, or re 




regeminl 


rege'tur 




regeutur 


Perfect. 




I have been rulea\ or I was 


ruled. 


rfictns ram 1 




recti sumus 


rectus es 




recti estis 


rectus est 




recti rani 


Pluperfect. 




I had been ruled. 


. 


rectus eram* 




recti erftmm 


rectus erfts 




recti erfttis 


rectus erat 




recti eraut 


Future Perfect. 




IshaU or will have been ruled. 


rectus er6* 




recti erimuf 


rectus eris 




recti erttts 


rectus erit 




recti erunt 


1 Bee 209, foot-notes. 


* See 206, foot-notes. 
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Subjunctive. 

PRESERT. 

May I be ruled, let him be ruled. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



regar 

regaris, or re 
regatur 



regasaar 
regaatfal 

regaatar 



IMPERFECT. 

I should be ruled, he would be ruled. 



regerer 
regereris, or re 

regerfctur 



regereuiur 
regeremiul 

regereatar 



PERFECT. 



I may have been ruled, or I have been ruled. 



rCctns sim 1 
rectus sis 
rectus sit 



recti 
recti sltis 
recti slut 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled. 
rectus essem* I recti esseutus 

rectus esses I recti ess£tis 

rectus esset ' recti esseat 

Imperative. 

Tree, regere, be thou ruled; | regiminl, be ye rukd 

Fut. regitor, thou shall be ruled, I 

regitor, he shall be ruled; | reguutor, they shall be ruled. 



Infinitive. 

Free, regl, to be ruled 

Per/, rectus esse, 1 to have been 

ruled. 
Fut. rectum Irl, to be about to be 

ruled. 



Participle. 

Per/, rectus, ruled. 

Oer. regeadus, to be ruled, de- 
serving to be ruled. 



1 See 200, foot-notea. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION : I VERBS. 
211. ACTIVE VOICE.— Audio, I hear. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pass. Ikd. Pebs. Int. 
audi*, audlre, 


Pbbf. Ikb. Supikk. 
audlTl, audltnn 




Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

audi* 
audi* 
audit 


Ih 


ear. 

PLURAL. 

~ audlmus 
audltis 
audinnt 




Imperfect. 


audiebam 

audifcba* 
audiebat 


I was hearim 


7, or J heard. 

audiebftmaa 

audi£batis 

audiebant 


audiam 

audita 

audiet 


Fur 
I shall or 


URE. 

toiU hear. 

audiemas 

audifctis 

audieat 


s § s 


Per] 

I have heart 


racr. 

\ or I heard. 

audrvimns 

audlvl»ti» 

audlveruat, or fire 


audlveram 

audlveras 

aucUverat 


Plupi 
Ihad 

L 


KFECT. 

heard. 

audfrfcrftmiui 

audlveratis 

audlveraat 


audlver* 

aucttverto 

audlverit 


Future 
I shall or vrii 


Perfect. 

'1 have heard. 

audlvertma» 

audlverfti* 

aucttveriat 
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Subjunctive. 




Present. 




May 1 hear \ let him hear. 1 




SINGULAR. PLURAL. 




audiam 


audi&miis 




audita 


audiatis 




audiai 


audiant 




IMPERFECT. 




I should hear, he would hear. 




audlrem 


audlrCmas 




audlrCs 


audlretis 




audlret 


audlrent 




Perfect. 




I may have heard, or Iliave heard. 




audlverim 


audlverfmns 




audlverfs 


audlverfiis 




audlverit 


audiverint 




Pluperfect. 




/ s/iould have heard, he would have heard. 




audlvissem 


audlvigsemns 




audlvisse 1 * 


audlvlsse'tis 




audlvHwet 


audivissemt 




Imperative. 


Pres. 


audi, hear tliou ; | audlte, hear ye. 


Fut. 


audltft, thou shall hear, 1 audltOte, ye shall hear, 




audltd, he shall hear ; | audiiwt&, they shall hear. 




Infinitive. 


Participle. 


Pres. 


audlre, to hear. 


Pres. audifcns, /tearing. 


Per/. 


audlvisse, to have heard. 




Fid. 


aucftttkrus esse, to be about 
to hear. 


Put. audlttkras, about to hear. 




Gerund. 


Supine. 


Gen. 


audiendl, ofliearing, 




Dal. 


audiend.5, for Jiearittg, 




Ace. 


audiendum, hearing. 


Ace. audftum, to hear, 


Abl. 


audientlO, by hearing. 


Abl. audftll, to hear, be heard. 



1 But on the translation of the Subjunctive, see 190, II. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION: I VERBS. 
213. PASSIVE VOICE.— Audior, lam heard. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pus. Int. 

audlrl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I am heard. 



Pun. Iicd. 
audior, 



Psrp. Iicd. 

audltas 



SINGULAR. 

audior 

audlris, or re 
audltnr 



Imperfect. 
I was heard. 



audtebar 
audtebaris, or re 
audiCb&tar 



PLURAL. 

audlmar 
audlmial 
audiaata* 



audiebftaaar 
audi£b&mial 

audifcbaatar 



Future. 
I shall or will be heard. 
audiar audiSmar 

auditeis, or re audiemial 

audie'tar audiei 

Perfect. 
I have been heard, or I was heard. 
audltl 



audita* 
audltas es 
audltas est 



audltas 
audltas erfts 
audltas erat 



audltl estis 
audltl sunt 



Pluperfect. 
I had been heard. 



audltl er&atas 
audltl erfttis 
audltl eraat 



Future Perfect. 
I shall or will have been heard. 



audltas erd 1 
audltas eris 
audltas erit 



audltl erimui 
audltl eritis 
audltl eraat 



1 See 5806, foot-notes. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
May I be heard, let him be heard. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



audiar 

audiftris, or re 
audi&tur 



audiftmur 
audiAnalstl 
audiamtur 



Imperfect. 
I should be heard, he would be heard. 



audlrer 

audlrfcris, or re 
audlr£tur 



audlrgmur 

audlremiml 
audlrentur 



Perfect. 
I may have been heard, or I have been heard. 

audltl glmni 
audltl sltls 
audltl slat 



audftus 
audltus sis 
audltus sit 



Pluperfect. 
I should have been heard, he would have been heard. 
audltus eisem 1 audltl essemus 

audltus esses audltl ess£tis 

audltus esset audltl essent 



Imperative. 

Ptes. audlre, be thou heard; | audlmiul, beyeheafd. 

Fut. auditor, thou shaU be heard, I 

auditor, he shall be heard; I audiuntor, they shaU be heard. 



Infinitive. 

Tree, audlrl, to be heard. 

Per/, audltus esse, 1 to have been 

heard. 
Fut. audltum Irl, to be about to 

be heard. 



Participle. 

Per/, audltus, heard. 

Ger. audiendus, to be heard, de- 
serving to be heard. 



1 See 806, foot-notes. 
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VERBS. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OP CONJUGATIONS. 
213. ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRESENT SYSTEM. i 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 



am 


-S 


-as, 


-at ; -amus, 


-atis, 


-ant. 


mon 


-$*> 


-6s, 


-et ; -6mus, 


-6tis, 


-ent. 


reg 


-6 


-is, 


-it ; -imus, 


-itis, 


-unt. 


aud 


46, 


-Is, 


•it ; -Imus, 
Imperfect. 


-Itis, 


•iunt. "*• 


am 


-fibam, 


-abas, 


-abat ; -abamus, 


-abatis, 


-abant. 


mon 


-6bam, 


-6bas, 


-6bat ; -ebamus, 


-6batis, 


-€bant< 


reg 


-6bam, 


-6bas, 


-6bat; -6bamus, 


-6batis, 


-ebant. 


aud 


-i6bam, 


-i6bas, 


-iebat ; -iebamus, 
Future. 


-i6bfttis, 


-i6bant. 


am 


-ab8, 


-abis, 


-abit ; -abimus, 


-abitis, 


-abunt. 


mon 


-6b5, 


-6bis, 


-6bit ; -6bimus, 


-6bitis, 


-6bunt. 


reg 


-am, 


-6s, 


-et ; -emus, 


-6tis, 


-ent. 


aud 


-iam, 


-i6s, 


-iet ; -i6mus, 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 


-iStis, 


-ient. 


am 


-em, 


-6s, 


-et ; -6mus, 


-6tis, 


-ent. 


mon 


-earn, 


-eas, 


-eat ; -eamus, 


-eatis, 


-eant. 


reg 


-am, 


-as, 


-at ; -amus, 


-atis, 


-ant. 


aud 


-iam, 


-ias, 


-iat ; -iamus, 
Imperfect. 


-iatis, 


-iant. 


am 


-arem, 


-ftrgs, 


-ftret ; -aremus, 


-ar6tis, 


-arent. 


mon 


-6 rem, 


-6r6s, 


-6ret ; -6r6mus, 


-6r6tis, 


-6reut. 


reg 


-erem, 


-er6s, 


-eret ; -er6mus, 


-er6tis, 


-erent. 


aud 


-Irem, 


-Ir6s, 


-Iret ; -IrSmus, 


-Ir6tis, 


-Irent. 






Present. 


Imperative. 


Future. 




SINGULA*. 


PLURAL. 


BINGULA.B. 


FLUSAL. 


am 


-a, 


-ate; 


-at8, -at8; 


-atCte, 


-ante*. 


mon 


-6, 


-6te; 


-6t8, -6tS ; 


-6t8te, 


•ent$. 


reg 


-e, 


-He; 


-ito, -ito ; 


-itdte, 


-unto 1 . 


aud 


-I, 


-Ite; 


-It5, -Ito; 


-ItOte, 


-iunt&. 


Pres. Infinitive. 


Pres. Participle. 


Gerund. 


am 




-are; 


-ans ; 




-andl. 


mon 


-6re; 


-6ns; 




-endl. 


reg 




-ere; 


-6ns; 




-end!. 


auc 




-Ire; 


•i6ns ; 




-iendl. 


Note.— Verbs 


tn id of Conj. III. have certain endings of Conj. IV. ; see 


217. 



1 For the Prettnt System, see 222, 1. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 

214. PASSIVE VOICE. 

present system. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 



am 


-or, 


-aria 


or ire, 1 


-atur; 


-amur, 


-aminl, 


•antur. 


mon 


-eor, 


-ens 


or ere, 


-gtur ; 


-gmur, 


-eminl, 


•entur. 


reg 


-or, 


-eris 


or ere, 


-itur ; 


-imur, 


-iminl, 


-untur. 


aud 


-ior, 


•Iris 


or Ire, 


-Itur ; 
Imperfect. 


-Imur, 


-Iminl, 


•iuntur. 


am 


-abar, 


-abaris 


or abare, 


-abatur ; 


-ftbamur, 


-abaminl, 


-abantur. 


mon 


-Sbar, 


-Sbaris 


or ebare, 


-gbatur ; 


-gbamur, 


-gbaminl, 


-gbantur. 


reg 


-Sbar, 


-Sbaris 


or Sbare, 


•gbatur ; 


•gbamur, 


-gbaminl, 


-gbantur. 


aud 


-igbar, 


-iebaris 


or i$b&re, 


•iSbatur ; 
Future. 


-iebamur, 


-igbaminl, 


-igbantur. 


am 


-abor, 


-aberis 


or abere, 


-ftbitur ; 


-abimur, 


-abiminl, 


-abuntur. 


mon 


-Sbor, 


-gberis 


or ebere, 


-gbitur ; 


-gbimur, 


-gbiminl, 


•gbuntur. 


reg 


-ar, 


-eris 


or ©re, 


-gtur; 


-gmur, 


-gminl, 


-entur. 


aud 


-iar, 


-ieris 


or igre, 


•igtur ; 


-igmur, 


-igminl, 


-ientur. 








Subjunctive. 














Present. 








am 


-er, 


-ens 


orgre, 


-gtur; 


-gmur, 


-eminl, 


-entur. 


mon 


-ear, 


-earis 


or eare, 


-eatur; 


-eamur, 


-eaminl, 


-eantur 


reg 


-ar, 


-aris 


or are, 


-atur ; 


-amur, 


-aminl, 


-antur. 


aud 


-iar, 


-iaris 


or iare, 


-iatur ; 
Imperfect 


-iamur, 


-iaminl, 


-iantur. 


am 


-arer, 


-ftrSris 


or argre, 


-arStur ; 


-argmur, 


-argminl, 


-arentur. 


mon 


-6rer, 


-erSris 


or grgre, 


-grgtur ; 


-grgmur, 


-grgminl, 


-erentur. 


reg 


-erer, 


-erSris 


or ergre, 


-ergtur ; 


-eremur, 


-erSminl, 


-erentur. 


aud 


-Irer, 


-Irgris 


or Irgre, 


-Iretur ; 


-Irgmur, 


-IrgminI, 


-Irentur. 




Present. 


Imperative. Forowt 




SIMGUXAB. 


PLUEAL. 


BINOULAB. 


PLTTCAL. 


am 


-are, 


-aminl 


1 


-ator, 


-ator ; 





-antor. 


mon 


-ere, 


-eminl 


i 


-gtor, 


-gtor; 





-entor. 


reg 


-ere, 


-iminl; 




-itor, 


-itor ; 





-untor. 


aud 


-Ire, 


•IminI ; 




-Itor, 


-Itor; 





-iuntor. 




Pees. Infinitive. 






Gerundive. 




am 


-art; 






-andus 






mon 


-grl; 






-endus 






reg 


-i; 






-endus 






aud 


-W; 






-iendus. 



1 In these and the following endings re takes the place of ris : dris or <Srs, abdrit or 
dbdre. Be is formed from ris by dropping final # and then changing final itoe; see 
86, 5; 84,1, note; also 237. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
215. ACTIVE VOICE. 

PERFECT SYSTEM.* 

Indicative Mood. 
n av 1 PB * ra0T - 

\ I, -IstI, -it ; -imus, -Istis, -grunt, ere.* 



amfly 
monu 
rex 
audlv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audlv 



• -eram, -eras, 



Pluperfect. 
-erat; -er&mus, -er&tis, -erant. 



Future Perfect. 
•-er8, -eris, -erit; -erlfmus, -erlftis, -erint. 

Subjunctive. 
Perfect. 

--erim, -eris, -erit; -erlfmus, -erlftis, -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
-issem, -issSs, -isset; -issSmus, -issStis, -issent. 



Perfect Infinitive. 



-isse. 



supine system.* 
Put. Infinitive. Fut. Participle. 




-urus esse. 



-urus. 



Supine, 

-tun, -tL 



> For the Perfect System, see 228, IL ; for the Supine System, 222, III. 

* From the comparative view presented in 213-216, it will be seen tost the tour 
conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Parte and in 
the endings of the Present System. See also 201, foot-note. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
216. PASSIVE VOICE. 

supine system. 

Indicative Mood. 
Perfect. 
-us sum, -us es, -us est ; -I 1 sumus, 4 estis, -I sunt 



amftt " 
monit 
rect 
audit 



amftt 
monit 
rect 
audit 



amftt 
monit 
r6ct 
audit 



amftt 
monit 
r6ct 
audit 



amftt 
monit 
rect 
audit 



Pluperfect. 
-us eram, -us erfts, -us erat ; -I erftmus, -I erfttis, -I erant. 

Future Perfect. 
-us ero, -us eris, -userit; -I erimus, -leritis, -Ierunt. 

Subjunctive. 
Perfect. 
-us sun, -us sis, -us sit ; -I slmus, 4 sltis, -I sint. 

Pluperfect. 
-us essem, -us ess6s*, -us esset ; -I esstaus, -I essgtis, -I essent 



amftt 1 Perfect. 

monit 

rect f • uges8e ' 

audit J 



Infinitive. 



Perfect Participle. 



Future. 
-urn lit 



amftt 1 
monit I 
r6ct f " 
audit J 



x In the plural, -its beoomes -I : am&t-l sumut, etc 
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217. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in i6, ior, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They 
are inflected with the endings of the Fourth wherever those end- 
ings have two successive vowels. These verbs are — 

1. CapiS, to take ; cnpid, to desire ; faciS, to make ; fodiS, to dig ; fugiS, 
to flee ; jacid, to throw ; pariS, to bear ; quatid, to shake ; rapid, to seize ; 
sapid, to be wise, with their compounds. 

2. The compounds of the obsolete verbs, laciS, to entice, and specid, 1 to 
look ; officio 1 , elicit, illicit, pellicid, etc. ; aepicid, cdnspiciS, etc. 

8. The Deponent Verbs : gradior, to go ; morior, to die ; potior, to suffer; 
see 831. 

218. ACTIVE VOICE.— CapiS, I take. 

Verb Stem, cap; Present Stem, cape} 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Psks. Ihd. Pbss. Int. Pbbf. Ihd. Surara. 

capio, capere, cepl, captum. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

SINGULAR. a**™* xjuid*. PLURAL. 

capio*, capis, capit ; | capimus, capitis, capiunt 

Imperfect. 
capiSbam, -iCbfts, -iebat ; | capiSbftmus, -ieb&tis, -iSbant 

Future. 
capiam, -ifis, -iet ; | capiSmus, -ietis, -ient. 

Perfect. 
c6pl, -IstI, -it ; | cepimus, -Istis, -6runt, or Sre. 

Pluperfect. 
cSperam, -eras, -erat ; | cSperfimus, -erfttis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
ceperS, -eris, -erit ; ( ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
capiam, -ifts, -iat ; | capiftmus, -ifttis, -iant 

Imperfect. 
caperem, -ergs, -eret ; | caperemus, -erStis, -erent. 

Perfect. 
ceperim, -er¥s, -erit ; | ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
cCpissem, -issSs, -isset ; | cepissemus, -issStis, -issent. 

1 Spectt ocean, but is exceedingly rare. 
* With yariable Towel— e, 4 : cape, oapi. 
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VERBS IN 10. 


SINGULAR. 


Imperative. 

PLURAL. 


Pre*, cape; 


| capite. 


Fut. capitS, 
capita ; 




capitOte, 
capiuntS. 


Infinitive. 




Participle. 


Pre*, capere. 
Perf. cOpisse. 
Fut, captarus esse. 




Pre*. capiOns. 
Fut. captarus. 


Gerund. 




Supine. 


Gen. capiendo 
Dot, capiendo, 
Aee. capiendum, 
All, capiendo. 




Aee. captum, 
AM. captu. 
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219. PASSIVE VOIUE.vX3apior, lam taken. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pbeb.Ind. 


PBK.IFT. 


Pbbt.Ind 


capior, 


capl, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 


captus sum. 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

capior, caperis, capitur ; | capimur, capiminl, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
capiSbar, -ifibaris, -iSbatur ; | capiOb&mur, -iebaminl, -iObantur. 

Future. 
capiar, -iOris, -iOtur ; | capiSmur, -ieminl, -ientur. 

Perfect. 
captus sum, es, est ; | captl sumus, estis, sunt 

Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; | captl erftmus, eratis, erant. 

Future Perfect. 
eaptus er8, eris, erit ; | captl erimus, eritis, erunt 
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Subjunctive. 

Present, 
singular. *«-»■« plural. 

capiar, -iaris, -ifttur ; ' | capiamur, -i&minl, -iantur. 

Imperfect. 

caperer, -erSris, -erStur ; | caperSmur, -erSminl, -erentur. 

Perfect. 

captus aim, sis, sit ; | captl elmus, sltis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 

captus essem, esses, esset ; | captl easemus, essStis, essent 

Imperative. 

Fres. capere; | capiminl. 

Fut. capitor, I 

capitor ; I capiuntor. 



Infinitive. 

Pres. capl. 
Per/, captus esse. 
Fut. captum Irl. 



Paetioiple. 

Per/, captus. 
Fut. capiendus. 



VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 

220. The Principal Parts are formed in the four conjuga- 
tions with the following endings, including the characteristic vow- 
els, ft, 5, e, X : 

Conj. L 6, fire, fivl, Stum, 

am&, am&re, am&vl, amfitum, to love, 
Conj. U. In a few verbs: e8, 5re, SvX, Stum, 

deled, delere, delevl, deletum, to destroy. 
In most verbs: e8, ere, ul, itum, 

moneft, monere, monul, monitum, to advise, 

Conj. UL In consonant stems : 8, ere, si, turn, 

carpi, oarpere, carpal, carptum, to pluck. 

In vowel stems: 6, ere, X, turn, 

aou5, acuere, aoul, acutum, to sharpen, 

Conj. IV. 18, Xre, IvX, Itum, 

audift, audlre, audlvl, audltum, to hear. 

221. Compounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines generally 
change the stem-vowel in forming the principal parts: 

L Whm the Present of the compound has i for e of the simple verb: 
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1. 'The Perfect and Supine generally resume the e : * 

reg$, regere, rexl, rectum, to rule. 

dl-rigd, dlrigere, dlrexl, directum, to direct. 

2. But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e : l 

teneft, tenere, tenul, tentum, to hold. 

de-tineo', detinere, detinul, detentum, to detain. 

II. When the Present of the compound has i for a of the simple verb : 

1. The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the simple perfect, and 
che Supine takes e, 1 sometimes a : 

capift, capere, eSpI, captum, to take. 

ao-cipift, accipere, accfipl, acceptum, to accept. 

2. But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine takes e : l 

rapi&, rapere, rapul, rap turn, to seize. 

dl-ripiS, dlripere, dlripul, dlrepturq, to tear asunder. 

Not*.— For Reduplication in compounds, see 255, I M 4; other peculiarities of 
compounds wul be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

222. All the forms of any regular verb arrange themselves in 
three distinct groups or systems : 

I. The Pbesent System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises — 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 
' 8. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Active Participle. 

6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Present Stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re : amare, present stem 
am! ; mondre, monC ; regere, bege ; audtre, audI. 

n. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as 
its basis, comprises in the Active Voice — 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found in the* 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I : amavl, perfect stem amIv ; 
monul, monu. 

in. The Supine System, with the Supine as its basis, comprises — 

1 The feyorlte vowel before as, or two or more consonants ; see 24, 1. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 



1. The Supines in urn and ft, the former of which with Iri forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles, the former of 
^which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, and the latter of which 

with the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the Passive those 
tenses which in the Active belong to the Perfect System. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping Tim : amOtum, supine stem amat ; monitum, monit. 

SYNOPSIS OP CONJUGATION 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

223. ACTIVE VOICE.— Amo, Ihve. 

1. Principal Parts. 
am&, amare, amavi, amatum. 





2. Present System; Stem, ama. 




INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


DCPEB. 


INFINITIVE. 


PABTICIPIJL 


Pres. amo 
Imp, amabam 
Fut. amftbo 


amem 
am&rem 


ama 
amatS 


amare 


am&ns 




Gerund, amandl, d5, etc. 






8. Perfect System ; Stem, am&v. 


. 


Perfi amavi 
Plup. am&veram 
F.P. amavero 


amaverim 
amavissem 




amftvisse 





Fut. 



4. Supine System; Stem, amat. 

| | amaturus esse 

Supine, amatum, am&tu. 



amaturus 



224. PASSIVE VOICE.— Amor, lam loved. 

1. Principal Parts. 
amor, amari, amatus sum. 

2. Present System; Stem, ama. 



Pres. amor 


amer 


amare 




amari 


Imp. amabar 


amarer 








Fut. amabor 


Gerun 


amator 
dive, amanc 


us. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 
8. Supine System ; Stem, amat. 



UTOXOATOT. 


StTBJUHOTlVJ, 


mra. 


VSTtSTtlTM. 


PASTIOIPLa. 


Per/, amatus sum 


amfttus sim 




amatus esse 


amfttus 


Plup. amatus eram 
F. P. amatus er& 


amatus essem 
















Fut. 






amatumlrl 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

225. ACTIVE VOICE.— MoneB, I advise. 

1. Principal Parts. 
moneft, monere, monui, monitum. 

2. Present System; Stem, mora. 



Pre*, moneo* 
Imp. monebam 
Fut. mon6b& 



Per/, monui 
Plup. monueram 
F. P. monuer$ 



Fid. 



moneam 
monSrem 



monS 



monSre 



monSni 



monStS 
Gerund, monendl, d5, etc. 

3. Perfect System; Stem, monu. 

monuerim monuisi 

monuissem 



4. Supine System; Stem, monU. 
| | | monitunis esse | monitQrus 

Supine, monitum, monitO. 



226. PASSIVE VOICE.— Moneor, lam advised. 

1. Principal Parts. 

moneri, monitus sum. 



moneor, 



Pre*, moneor 
Imp. monSbar 
Fut. monSbor 



2. Present System; Stem, moriS. 



monear 
monSrer 



monSre 



monSrl 



Per/, monitus sum 
Plup. monitus eram 
F. P. monitus er5 
Fut. 



monitor 
Gerundive, monendus. 



8. Supine System; Stem, monit. 

monitus esse 



monitus sim 
monitus essem 



monitus 



monitum M 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

227. ACTIVE VOICE.— Reg8, IruU. 

1. Principal Parts. 
reg6, regere, rexi, 



rectum. 



2. Present System; Stem, rege. 



IKDIOATIYB. 

J^es. reg& 
Imp. regebam 
Fut. regam 



Per/. rM 
Plup. rexeram 
F. P. rexerS 



.ffitf. 



siTBJuifcrnvB. 
regam 



nfPKRATIYB. 

rege 



mriNiTivi. 
regere 



regito 1 
Gerund, regendl, d5, etc. 



3. Perfect System; Stem, rex. 



r6xerim 
rSxissem 



rexisse 



4. Supine System; Stem, rid. 
| | | recturus esse | recturus 

Supine, rectum, rectu. 



228. PASSIVE VOICE.— Regor, / am ruled. 

1. Principal Parts. 
regor, regi, rectus sum. 

2. Present System; Stem, rege. 



Pren. regor 
Imp. regebar 
Fut. regar 


regar 
regerer 


regere 
regitop 


regi 




Gerundive, regendus. 




8. Supine System; Stem, rid. 


*Perf. rectus sum 
Plup. rectus eram 
F. P. rectus er5 
Fut. 


rectus sim 
rectus essem 




rectus esse 
rectum M 



rectus 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

229. ACTIVE VOICE.— Audio, / hear. 

1. Principal Parts. 
audio, audire, audlvt, 



audltum. 





2. Present System; Stem, 


audX 




INDICATIVE 


BcmuxonvB. 


IMPBB. 


infiaitivb. 


PABTIOTPLB. 


Pres. audio 
Imp. audiSbam 
Fut. audiam 


audiam 
audlrem 


audi 
audita 


audire 


audi£ns 




Gerund, audiendl, dO, etc 






B. Perfect System; Stem, audlv. 




Per/, audlvl 
Plup. audlveram 
F. P. audlvero 


audlverim 
audlvissem 




audlvisse 





FuJU 



4. Supine System; Stem, audit. 
I | | audltarus esse I audltttrus 

Supine, audltum, audita. 



230. PASSIVE VOICE.— Audior, / am heard. 

1. Principal Parts 
audior, audlri, auditus sum. 



Pres. audior 
Imp. audiebar 
Fut. audiar 



Per/, auditus sum 
Plup. auditus eram 
F. P. auditus er6 
Fut. 



2. Present System; Stem, audi. 

audiar audire audlri 

audlrer 

auditor 
Gerundive, audiendus. 

3. Supine System ; Stem, audit. 
auditus esse 



auditus sim 
auditus essem 



audltum Irl 



auditus 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

231. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive 
Voice with the signification of the Active. But — 

1. They have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The gerundive generally has the passive signification; sometimes 
also the perfect participle: hortandus, to be exhorted; expertus, tried. 

3. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active form 
is generally used. 

Note.— The synopsis of a single example will sufficiently illustrate the peculiarities 
of Deponent Verbs. 

232. Hortor, I exhort 

1. Principal Parts. 
hortor, hortari, hortatus sum. 



INDIOAT1VK. 



Pre%. hortor 1 
Imp. hortabar 
Put. hortftbor 



2. Present System; Stem, hortd. 
mpBs. 
hort&re 



BUBJUNOT1VJD. 

horter 
hortftrer 



hortfirl 



Gerund, hortandl. 



hortfttor 
Gerundive, hortandus. 



Per/, hortfttus sum 
Plup. hortatus eram 
F. P. hortatus ero 
Fut. 



3. Supine System; Stem, hortat. 

hortatus sim hortatus esse 

hortatus essem 

hortaturus esse 
Supine, hort&tum, hortfttu. 



PABTIOIPLB. 

hortans 



hortatus 



hortaturus 



Note.— For the Principal Parts of Deponent Verbs in the other conjugations, see 
268, 283, and 288. From these Principal Parts the pupil, by the aid of the paradigms 
already learned, will be able to inflect any Deponent Verb. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

233. The Active Pebiphbastio Conjugation, formed 
by combining the Future Active Participle with sum, de- 
notes an intended or future action: 

1 The tenses are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers : hortor, hor- 
tdris, hortdtur, hortdmur, hortaminl, hortantwr. All the forms in this synopsis have 
the active meaning, I exhort, I was exhorting, etc., except the Gerundive, which has 
the passive force, deserving to be exhorted, to be exhorted. The Gerundive, as it is 
passive in meaning, cannot be used in intransitive Deponent Verbs, except in an imper- 
sonal sense; see 301, 1. 
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Am&turus sum, I am about to love. 



DTDIOATIVX. 

Pres. amaturua sum * 
Imp. amitQrus eram 
Put. amaturua erS 
Per/, amaturua f ul 
Plup. amftturus fueram 
F. P. amaturua f uer8 l 



SUBJUltUTlVC 

amftturus aim 
amftturus essem 

amaturua fuerim 
amftturus fuissem 



amaturua ease 



amaturua fuisse 



234. The Passive Peeiphbastic Conjugation, formed 
by combining the Gerundive with sum, denotes necessity or 

duty. 

Amandus sum, I must be loved.* 



Pres. amandus sum 
Imp. amandus eram 
Put. amandus er5 
Per/, amandus ful 
Plup. amandua fueram 
F. P. amandua fuerft 



amandua aim 
amandua essem 

amandua fuerim 
amandua fuissem 



amandua esse 
amandua fuisse 



Note.— The Periphrastic Conjugation, in the widest sense of the term, includes all 
forms compounded of participles with sum ; bat as the Pres. Part with sum is equiva- 
lent to the Pres. Ind. (amdns est = amat), and is accordingly seldom used, and as the 
Perf. Part with sum is, in the strictest sense, an integral part of the regular conjugation, 
the term Periphrastic is generally limited to the two conjugations above given. 



PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 

236. Perfects in Svi, §vi, Ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
s and r, and sometimes before t. Thus — 

A with the following vowel becomes 5: amdvlsH (amalatl), amOstl; 
amdveram (amaeram), amdram ; amdvisse (amaiaae), amdsse; amdvit (ama- 
it), amOt. 

£ with the following vowel becomea 5 : nSv% (to spin), nevlsfi (nelsti), 
nesti ; nevenmt (neerunt), ri&runt. 

II and I-i become I: audlvlstl (audilsti), audUti ; audlvwem (audiis- 
sem), audissem ; audivit (audiit), audit. 

1. Perfecta in ivi aometimea drop v in any of their forms, but generally 
without contraction, except before 8 ; audivi, audit, audiit ■, audieram ; audb- 
visti, audilsti or audisti. 

1 The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers: 
am&turus sum, m, est. The Put. Perf. is exceedingly rare. 
* Or, I deserve (ought) to be loved. 
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116 PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 

2. Perfects in dvi. — The perfects of nfccS, to know, and moved, to move, 
sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before r and * ; nOvlsti y ndsti. 

8. Perfects in si and a» sometimes drop fe, w, or sis: scripstiti, scripsti ; 
dlxisse, dixe ; accmistis, ac&stis. 

236. The ending Sre for Srunt in the Perfect is com- 
mon in Livy and the poets, but rare in Cicero and Caesar. 

Note.— The form in ire does not drop v. In poetry erunt occurs. 

237. Re for ria in the ending of the second Person of the Passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but commpn in the other tenses. 

238. I^O} dnc, fee, and fer, for dice, dUce, face, and fere, are the 
Imperatives of died, docd, facid, and/erd, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

Notb 1.— Dice, duce, and face occur in poetry. 

Nora 2.— Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those of /acid, which change a 
into I.* office. 

239. Undus and nndl for endus and endi occur as the endings of the 
Gerundive and Gerund of Conj. IIL and IV., especially after i: faciundus y 
from /acid, to make; dicundus, from died, to say. 

240. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in — 

1. Ibam for iebam, in the Imperfect Ind. of Conj. IV.: scXbam for 
sciebam. See Imperfect of c5, to go, 295. 

2. Ibo, Ibor, for tarn, .tar, in the Future of Conj. IV. : servlbt for ser- 
viam ; opperibor for opperiar. See Future of eS y 295. 

3. im for am or ewi, in the Pres. Subj. : edim, edte, etc., for edam, edds, 
•tc. ; duim (from dud, for <fo), for dem. — In «m, velim, ntftm,- mdlim (204 
and 293), im is the common ending. 

4. fissd, ess6, and s6, in the Future Perfect, and assim, Sssim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of Conj. I., II., III. : faxb* (facsS) for 
/ScerO l (from facid) ; faxim for /Scerim l ; ausim for ausus sim (for ause- 
rim, from audeh). Rare examples are : levdssd for levdverd ; prohibtesd for 
prohibuerh ; jussd for jusserd ; <apsd for ceperd ; axd for Igerd ; oedsii for 
cedderit ; taxis for tetigerls. 

6. td and mind for for, the former in both numbers, the latter in the 
singular, of the Future Imperative, Passive and Deponent : arbitr&td, arbi- 
trdmind for arbitrator ; utuntd for Utuntor. 

6. ier for i in the Present Passive Infinitive : amdrier for amdrx ; vids~ 
tier for vidZrl. 

» Remember that r in er6 and erim was originally #; see 31, 1 ; 304, foot-note 2. 
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ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ENDINGS. 

241 . The endings which are appended to the stems in the for- 
mation of the various parts of the finite verb contain three distinct 
elements : 

1. The Tense-Sign : ba in amd-ba-m, regd-bd*. 

2. The Mood- Vowel : S. in mone-ds, reg-ds, 

3. The Personal Ending : s in mone-ds, reg-d*. 

I. Tense-Signs. 

242. The Present is without any tense-sign: amd-8. So also 
the Future * in Conjugations m. and IV. 

243. In the other tense-forms of all regular verbs, the tense-sign 
is found in the auxiliary with which these forms are all compounded : 

Amdrbam* amdv-eram ; amd-bb, amdv-erb ; moriS-bam, monu-eram. 

II. Mood-Signs. 

244. The Indicative has no special sign to mark the Mood. 

245. The Subjunctive has a long vowel — 2, 5, $ or I 4 — before 
the Personal Endings : 

Mone-O-muSy mone-dlis, am-S-mus, am-8-tis, s-i-mns, B-l-tis. 

Note.— This vowel is shortened before final m and t, and generally in the Perfect 
before «, witw, and tis . moneam^ amel, Ht^fuerU, amdveritntts, amdveritis. 

1 This Future is in form a Present Subjunctive, though it has assumed in mil the 
force of the Future Indicative; see foot-note 4 below. 

3 Bam and eram are both auxiliary verbs in the Imperfect, the former from the stem 
bhu, the old form of fa in fu-\ and the latter from the stem es; the former added to the 
Present stem forms the Imperfect, the latter added to the Perfect stem forms the Pluper- 
fect. M and er5 are Future forms, the former from bhu, the latter from ee; the former 
added to the Present stem forms the Future in Conjugations I. and II., the latter added 
to the Perfect stem forms the Future Perfect In the Subjunctive the tense-forms, except 
the Present, are compounded with Subjunctive tense-forms from es; thus, erem in reg- 
erem is for esem, the old form of essem ; trim in ren-erim is for esim = sim, and issem 
in rex-issem is for essem; thus the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive of mm added to 
the Perfect stem form the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

8 This e comes from a-f, of which the I alone is the true Mood-Sign. 

4 The Latin Subjunctive contains the forms of two distinct Moods— the Subjunctive 
with the sign <£, and the Optative with the sign % sometimes contained in $ for a-l. 
Thus: Subjunctive, mone-d^mts, audi-d-Us; Optative, «-i-»niw, reocer-i-Us, am-e-mu% 
for ama-i-mus, reger-e-8 for regera-l-8. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, originally 
distinct, have in the Latin been blended into one Mood, called the Subjunctive, and are 
used without any difference of meaning. Thus the Mood in mone-d-mw, a Subjunctive 
form, has precisely the same force as in am-e-mtw, an Optative form. The First Person 
Singular of Futures in am— regain, audiam, etc.— is in form a Subjunctive, while the 
other Persons, regis, et, etc., audits, et, eta, are in form Optatives. 
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118 PERSONAL ENDINGS. 

246. The Imperative is distinguished by its Personal Endings; 
see Mt, 8. 

in. Pebsonal Endings. 

247. The Personal Endings are formed from ancient pronom- 
inal stems, and have, accordingly, the force of pronouns in Eng- 
lish. They are as follows: 





Pebsoic. Active. 


Passive. 


Msaiono. 


Singular, 1 


First m 


r 


/ 




Second s 


ris 


thou, you 




Third t 


tur 


he, she, it 


Plural} 


First mus 


mur 


we 




Second tis 


mini* 


you 




Tliird nt 


ntur 


they 




EXAMPLES. 






amaba-m 


am&ba-r 


reg5 


rego-r 


aniaba-s 


amaba-ris 


regi-s 


rege-ria 


amaba-t 


amaba-tur 


regi-t 


regi-tur 


amaba-mus 


amaba-mur 


regi-mus 


regi-mur 


amaba-tis 


amaba-minl 


regi-tU 


regi-minl 


amaba-nt 


amaba-ntur 


regu-nt 


regu-ntur 



1. Omitted.— In the Present, 4 Perfect, and Future Perfect Ind. of all 
the conjugations, and in the Future Ind. of Conjugations L and II., the 
ending m does not appear. In these forms the First Person ends in 5; 6 
amb y amabd, amavert; except in the Perfect, where it ends in I:* amdvi. 

2. The endings of the Perfect Active are peculiar. They are the same 
as in fu\ : 

1 In the Singular these Personal Endings contain each— (1) in the Active Voice one 
pronominal stem, m, I; a, thou, yon; *, he; and (2) in the Passive two such stems, one 
denoting the Person, and the other the Passive Voice : thus, in the ending tur, t (ta) 
denotes the person, and r, the voice. B of the first person stands for m-r. 

* In the Plural the Endings contain each— (1) in the Active two pronominal stems : 
tnu-e = m (ma) and «, I and you, i. e., we ; tU = t (the original form for «, thou, as seen 
in ft?, thou) and «, = « and «, thou and thou, L e^ you; nt=n and t, he and he, i. e., they; 
and (2) in the Passive three such stems, the third denoting the Passive Voice : thus in 
ntur, nt (ntu) denotes the person and number, and r, the voice. 

* Mini was not originally a Personal Ending, but the Plural of a Passive Participle, 
not otherwise used in Latin, but seen in the Greek (ftevoi). Amdminl, originally amdmi- 
nl estis, means you are loved, as am&ti estie means you have been loved, 

* Except in mm, I am, and ihquam, I say. 

* The origin of this final 6 is uncertain. Curtius regards it as simply the thematic 
vowel, but Meyer recognizes in it a suffix combined with the thematic vowel; see Cur- 
tius, Yerbum, I., pp. 199, 200; Meyer, p. 849. 

* Probably a part of the stem ; but see Curtius, Verbum, II., p. 1T8 ; PapiUon, pp. 194- 
196 ; also two papers by the author, on the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Actios 
in the Latin Finite Verb; Transactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc., 1874 and 1875. 
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FORMATION OF STEMS. 119 

SnrauuLm. Flvmal. 

First Bits. fu-I * fu-i-mus 

Second * fu-Is-tl fu-Is-tis 

Third fu-i-t fu-firu-nt or ere 

8. The Imperative Mood has the following Personal Endings : 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SlNCHTLAB. PHTEAL. SlHOULAB. PlUBAL. 

Pre*. Second Pen. — * to re mini 

Fvi % Second to tote tor 

Third t6 nt6 tor ntor 

248. Infinitives, Participles, Gerunds, and Supines are formed 
with the following endings: 

ACTIVE. PA88IYB. 

rt (erf), I 
us esse 
umlrl 



us 
ndus 



FORMATION OF STEMS. 

249. The three Special Stems are all formed from the Verb Stem. 

I. Pkesent Stem. 

250. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the Verb Stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugations, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, amd, deli, and audi % are both Present Stems and Verb Stems. 

1 M is omitted in the first person, and ft, an ancient form of it, «, is used in the sec- 
ond. Otherwise the endings themselves are regular, bnt in the second person tl and tis 
are preceded by i«, and erunt in fu-Jrunt is for stunt, the full form for stmt. Thus 
fa-brunt is a compound of fa and esunt for sunt. Fu-istis, in like manner, may be a 
compound of fu and istis for estis, and fa-XsfL, otfu and istl for estl for es. 

9 In the Present the ending is dropped in the Sing. Act., and the endings te and re 
are shortened from tis and ris of the Indicative by dropping s and changing final i into 
e; see 24, 1, note. In the Future, td of the second person corresponds to U of the Per- 
fect Ind.; td and ntd of the third person to t and nt. Tor and ntor add r to td and ntd. 
Tdte doubles the pronominal stem. 

* The final vowels are generally explained as derived from aja, which became, in 
ConJ. I., ajo, shortened to 6 in am-d, and to & in the other forms, as am-d-mus; in 



Infinitive Present 
Perfect 
Future 


re (en 

isse 
urus e 


Participle Present 
Future 


ns 
tlrus 


Perfect 
Gerundive 




Oerund 


ndt 


Supine 


urn, u 
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120 FORMATION OF STEMS. 

251. The Present Stem, when not the same as the Verb Stem, 
is formed from it by one of the following methods : 

1. By adding a short vowel, called the Thematic vowel : l 

reg6 ; Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege ; to rule, 

can6 ; " can ; " cane ; to sing. 

2. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by n, sc, or t : 

sin8 ; Stem, si ; Present Stem, sine ; to permit. 

spern5 ; " sper, sprS ; " sperne ; to spurn. 

temnS ; u tem ; u temne ; to despise. 

veterftscd ; " Vetera ; " veterasce ; to grow old. 

cr6sc6; "ere; " cresce; to increase. 

plectd; " pleo; " plecte; to braid. 

8. By adding a Thematic vowel preceded by i or j : 

capi6 ; Stem, cap ; Present Stem, cap-je, cape ; * to take. 

pell6 ; " pel ; " pel-je, pelle ; * to drive. 

curr6 ; " cur ; " cur-je, curre ; a to run. 

4. By adding a Thematic vowel and inserting n — changed to m before 

a labial, b or p ; see 33, 3 : 

frangS ; Stem, frag ; Present Stem, frange ; to break. 

fttndo; " rud; u funde; to pour. 

rumpd; " rup; " rumpe; toourst. 

5. By adding a, §, or X : 

juv6 ; Stem, juv ; Present Stem, juvft ; to assist. 

videS ; " vid ; " vide ; to see. 

hauriS; " haur/orhaus; " haurl; to draw. 

6. By reduplicating the stem : 

sistd ; Stem, sta ; Present Stem, sista,* siste ; to place. 

serd ; " sa ; " sisa, sise, sere ; 4 to sow. 

Note. — Sometimes two of these methods are united in the same stem : 

glgn§ ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gigene, glgne ; • to beget. 

nanciscor ; " nac ; *' nancisce ; • to obtain. 

Codj. II., ejOy shortened to ed in dU-ed, and to I in dU-8-nrns; and in Conj. IV., <?'<?, 
shortened to id in aud-io, to in in aiid-iu-nt, and to % in audJrfnus; see 335, foot-note. 

1 This ThemaMc vowel, originally a, is generally weakened to e or i : reg-e-re^ reg-i- 
mus; but sometimes it appears to take the form of 5 or u : reg-5, reg-u-nt. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in regard to the origin of 6 in such cases ; see 
247, 1, foot-note 5 

3 With variable Thematic vowel ; see foot-note 1, above. J, pronounced y, assimi- 
lated to I and r in pelle and curre, as in the Greek 0aAAa>, from fi*k-j<a. See Curtius, 
Verbum, I., p. 800. 

3 For stista for stasta. The e in sfcfo-takes the several forms of the Thematic vowel. 

4 S changed to r between two vowels; see 31, 1 The vowel a of the stem is 
weakened to i before «, but to e before r / see 24, 1 and 2. 

* Reduplication with Thematic voweL 

• 2f inserted and i-sc-e added. 
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FORMATION OF STEMS. 121 

n. Pebfbct Stems. 

252. Vowel Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding ▼: 

am$ (a-6), am&vl ; Stem, am& ; Perfect Stem, amav ; to love. 

delefl, delevl; u dels; " delev; to destroy. 

audio, audlvl; " audi; " audlv; to hear. 

1. In verbs in vd, the Perfect Stem is the same as the Verb Stem : 
acu5, acuT ; Stem, acu ; Perfect Stem, acu ; to sharpen, 

253. Many Liquid Stems, and a few others, form the Perfect 

Stem by adding u: 

al6, alul ; Stem, al ; Perfect Stem, alu ; to nourish, 

frem5, fremul; " frem; u fremu; to rage. 

tene6, tenul; " ten; " tenu; to hold. 

dooeS, docul ; 4t doc ; " docu ; to teach. 

254. Most Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem by adding «: 

regS, rexl ; Stem, reg ; Perfect Stem, r6x = regs ; to rule. 

scrlbd, scrlpsl ; " scrlb ; u scrips = scrlbs ; to write. 

carp6, carpsl; " carp; u carps; to pluck. 

255. A few Consonant Stems form the Perfect Stem without 
any suffix whatever. But of these — 

I. Some reduplicate the stem : l 
can6, cecinl ; Stem, can ; Perfect Stem, cecin ; to sing. 

1. The Reduplication consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of the stem with the following vowel, or with e— generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is e, i,'o, or u, otherwise with e; see examples under 
271, 1, and 272, 1. 

2. The Stem- Vowel a is generally weakened to i, sometimes to e : cadS, 
ceciM (for cecadi), to fall. 

8. In Verbs beginning with Sp or St, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops the * .• sponded, spopondi (for spospondi), to prom- 
ise ; std, stetl (for stesti), to stand. 

4. In Compounds the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is retained 
in the compounds of dd, to give ; std, to stand ; discd, to learn ; posed, to 
demand ; and sometimes in the compounds of currd, to run ; responded, re- 
spond*, to answer,; circum-dd, circum-dedi ; circum-std, circum-steti, to en- 
circle. The compounds of do which are of the third conjugation change e 
of the reduplication into i : ad-dd, ad-didi (for ad-dedi), to add ; see 259, 1. 

II. Some lengthen the Stem-Vowel : * 

em5, 8ml; Stem, em; Perfect Stem, 6m; to buy. 

agdj egl ; " ag ; u eg ; - to drive. 

ab-igd, ao-egl; " abig; " aoeg; to drive away. 

Note.— The stem- vowels a and (in compounds) i generally become £, as in agd and 
ab-igd. 

* See lists, 271, 1, and 272, 1. » See lists, 271, 2; 272, 2. 
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III. Some retain the stem unchanged : l 

Ico, Iol; Stem, le; Perfect Stem, Io; to strike. 

vlsd, vlsl ; " vis ; " vis ; to visit. 

Nora.— Of the few verbs belonging to this class, nearly all have the stem-syllable long. 

in. Supine Stem. 

256. The Supine Stem adds t to the Verb Stem : 

am5,* amatum; Stem, ama; Supine Stem, amat; to love. 

dloo, diotum; " die; " diet; to say. 

mone$, monitum ; M moni ; * u monit ; to awoise. 

deled, deletum; " dslfi; " delet; to destroy. 

audid, audltum; " audi; " audit; . to hear. 

carp6, carptum; " carp; " carpt; to pluck. 

1. Stems in d and t, most stems in 1 and r, and a few others, change 
t into s : 

laedd, laesum; Stem, laed; Supine Stem, laes;* to hurt. 

vert6, versum; " vert; " vers;* to turn. 

verrd, versum: *' verr; " vers; to brush. 

fallo, falsum; " fall; " fals; to deceive. 

CLASSIFICATION OP VERBS. • 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem in 3 : Perfect in vi or ui. 

257. Principal Parts in— 0, are, avl, 5tum.« 

These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The follow- 
ing are examples : 

dOnavI donatum, to bestow. 

honOravI honOrfttum, to honor. 

llberavl llber&tum, to free. 

nOmmavf nCminatum, to name. 

pugnavl pugnfttum, to fight. 

spSrfivI sperfitum, to hope. 

Note 1.— P6to y are, <ktf, dtum, to drink, has also a supine, pdtum. 
Notk V.—OnatuSt from cend^ i to dine, 1 andjurdtus, from/wro, « to swear,' are active 
in meaning, haxnng ditted, etc. Potus* from potd, is also sometimes active in meaning. 

* See list, 272, 8. ~~~ » Foramad. ~~ — ~ s See 207. 

* Laes is for laedt, plans tor plaudt, vis for vidt, vers for verU, fals torfaUt, vers 
for verrt; see 35, 8, 2), note. 

* The Perfect Formation is selected as the special basis of this classification, because 
the irregularities of the other principal parts are less important and can be readily as- 
sociated with this formation. In this classification the regular or usual formation is first 
given with a few examples, then complete lists (1) of all the simple verbs which deviate 
from this formation, and (2) of such compounds as deviate in any important particular 
from their simple verbs. 

* It is deemed unnecessary longer to retain the double mark w over final o in verbs. 
The pupil has now learned that this vowel may be short, though it is generally long in 
the Augustan poets. 



dOnd 


dCnare 


honoro 


honor&re 


libero 


llber&re 


n$min5 


ndminftre 


pQgno 


pugn&re 


spSrd 


sperftre 
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268. Principal Parts in— 0, ft 


crepO 


crepftre 


crepul 


cut>6 


cubfire 


cubul 


domO 


domftre 


domul 


enecd 


enecare 


enecul 


• fried" 


fricftre 


fricul 


micO 


micftre 


micul 


plicO 


plicare 


( plic&vl 
( plicul 


seed 


secftre 


secul 


sond 


son&re 


Bonul 


tonO 


tonftre 


tonul 


vetd 


vetare 


vetul 



crepitum. 1 
cubitum, 8 
domitum, 
Snectum, 4 

Ifrictum, ) 
f ricfttum, ) 

plic&tum, ) 
plicitum,' J 
sectum,' 
sonitum, 1 



vetitum, 



to creak, 
to recline, 
to tame. 
tokiU. 

to rub. 

to glitter. 

to/old. 

to cut. 
to sound, 
to thunder, 
to forbid. 



Class II. — Pebfect in L 
259. Principal Parts in— 0, are, I, turn. 
1. With Reduplication. 8 

do dare dedl datum, 

Bt5 stare stetl st&tum, 

2. With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 8 



to give, 
to stand. 



to assist. 



juv6 juvftre jflvl jutum, 1 

( lavatum, 9 \ 

lavO lavare lft vl 1 lautum, V to wash. 

( I5tum, ) 

Note 1.— In dd the characteristic a is short by exception : »• ddbam, dabo, darem, 
etc Four compounds of dd—eireumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, and vewumdo—sxe conju- 
gated like the simple verb; the rest are of the Third Conjugation (271). The basis of 
several of these compounds is dd, ' to place,' originally distinct from dd, ' to give.* 

Not* 2.— Compounds of std generally want tho Supine. In the Perfect they have 
stetl, if the first part is a dissyllable, otherwise stitl : adsto, adstdre, adstm. Ditto and 
exsto want Perfect and Supine. 

1 Note deviations in the Supine. 

a IncrepO, are, ttf (M\ Hum (dtum) ; discrete are, ul (del), — — . 

* Compounds which insert m, as aceumbd, etc^ are of Conj. III.; see 273. 

4 The simple neoO is regular, and even in the compound the forms in dvi and dtum 
occur. 

* DlmicO, are, del (ul\ dtum ; imico, are, ul, dtum. 

* Duptiao, mulHpUcO, replico, and supplico, are regular: dre, (ltd, dtum. 

7 Seco has participle seedturus; sono, sondturus; jwoo, jumturus, in compounds 
also jutunis. BesonO has Perfect resondxH. Most compounds of sono want the Supine. 

» See 255, L and II. 

9 In poetry, lavo is sometimes of Conj. III. : lavS, latere, Idol, etc. 

10 This short vowel is explained by the fiict that d d is a root-verb formed directly from 
the root da without the suffix from which the d is derived in other verbs in this conju- 
gation; see 250, foot-note. 
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260. Deponent Verbs. 

In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 



cdnor 


cdnarl 


hortor 


hort&rl 


mlror 


mlr&rl 



cdnfitus sum, 
hortatus sum, 
mlratus sum, 



to endeavor,, 
to exhort, 
to admire. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Class I. — Stem in e : Pebfect in vl or uL 



261. Principal Parts in— eo, 5re, §▼!, etam. 

These endings belong to the following verbs : 

ddled ddldre ddl6vl deldtum, 

compled compare complgvl complstum, 1 

flgtum, 



fled 
ned 



flere 
nere 



flevl 
n6vl 



nStum,* 



to destroy. 
tofiU. 
to weep, 
to spin. 



262. Principal Parts in— eo, 5re, m, itum. 
These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation, 
following are examples : 



The 



debed 

habed 

moned 

noeed 

pftre5 

placed 

taced 



ddbdre 

habere 

monere 

nocdre 

pardre 

placdre 

tacere 



ddbul 
habul 
monul 
nocul 
p&rul 
placul 
tacul 



ddbitum, 
habitum, 
monitum, 
nocitum, 
paritum, 
placitum, 
taciturn, 



to owe. 
to have, 
to advise, 
to hurt, 
to obey, 
to please, 
to be silent. 



Notb 1.— Many verbs with the Perfect in ul want the Supine. The fol- 



lowing are the most important : 



canded, to shine. 
eged, to want. 
emined, to stand forth. 
fldred, to bloom. 
fronded, to bear leaves. 
horred, to shudder. 
lated, to be hid. 



maded, 

nited, 

oled, 

palled, 

pated, 

rubed, 

siled, 



to be wet. 
to shine, 
to smell, 
to be pale, 
to be open, 
to be red. 
to be silent. 



sorbed, to swallow. 

splended, to shine. 

studed, to study. 

stuped, to be amazed, 

timed, to/ear. 

torped, to be torpid. 

vired, to be green. 



Note 2. — Some verbs, derived mostly from adjectives, want both Perfect 
and Supine. The following are the most important: 



albed, to be white. 
calved, to be bald. 
caned, to be gray. 
flaved, to be yellow. 



hebed, to be blunt. 
umed, to be moist. 
immined, to threaten. • 
lacted, to suck. 



maered, to be sad. 

polled, to be yowerfuU 

renlded, to shtne. 

squaled, to be filthy. 



1 Bo other compounds of the obsolete pleo : eapleO % impleO, etc 
* To these may be added aboteo\ aboUre, aboUvl % aboltfum, * to destroy, 1 with Supine 
•a itum. See also abolieco, a 77. 
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Class II. — Stem in c, n, r, or s: Perfect in ul. 1 

263. Principal Parts in — ©0, 5re, nX, turn or sum.* 
These endings belong to the following verbs : 

cdnsum,* 
ddctum, 

imletum, ) 
mlxtum, J 
tentum, 4 
tostum, 



ednsed 
doced 


cdnsdre 
docdre 


cdnsul 
docul 


misced 


miscdre 


miscul 


teneo 
torreo 


tendre 
torrdre 


tenul 
torrul 



to think, 
to teach, 

to mix. 

to hold, 
to roast. 



Class III. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in si or L 
264. Principal Parts in— ©0, Sre, si, turn. 



auged augdre auxl 
indulged indulgdre indulsl 
torqued torqudre torsi 

285. Principal Parts in— «0, 5re, si, 

alged algdre alsl 
ardeo ftrddre ftrsl 

c5nlve5 cOKlySre { J*** f 

frlged frlgdre frfxl (rare) 
fulged fulgdre fulsl 
haered haerdre haesi 
jubeo jubdre jfissl 
bleed ulcere hlxl 
luged hlgdre hlxl 
maned mandre mftnsl 
mulged mulgdre mulsl 
mulced mulcdre mulsl 
rlded rtdere risl 
suftded suftddre suftsl 
terged tergere tersl 
turgeo turgdre tursl (rare) 
urged (urgued) urgdre ursl 

Note.— OieO, Here, cWl y dtum^ to arouse, has a k 
from which it seems to have obtained its Perfect. In c 
Conj. prevail, especially in the sense of to call, call/oi 


auctum, 

indultum, 

tortum, 

sum. 9 


to increase, 
to indulge, 
to twist, 

to he cold, 
to burn, 

to wink at. 

to he cold, 
to shine, 
to stick, 
to order, 
to shine, 
to mourn, 
to remain, 
to milk, 
to soothe, 
to laugh, 
to advise, 
to wipe, 
to swell. 


firsum, 




s 

haesum,' 
jus8um, 


mftnsum, 

mulsum, 

mulsum, 1 

risum, 

suftsum, 

tersum, 




indred form, cifl, cJr«, cteZ, cittun, 
ompounds the forms of the Fourth 
*th. 



1 For convenience of reference, a General List of all verbs involving irregularities 
will be found on page 888. 

' The Present Stem adds S ; see 251, 5. For phonetic changes, see 33-36. 

• Participle census and censlius.— PercmseO wants Supine : recinseo has recensum 
and recensttum, 

« In most compounds the Supine is rare. 

• Poetic, fulffO, fulgere, etc. 

• The stem of hatred is hoes. The Present adds e and changes s to r between two 
vowels. In haesi and haesum, s standing for 68 or st is not changed. 

7 In compounds sometimes mulctum. 
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266. Principal Parts in — eG, 5re, I, turn. 

With Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 



caved 
fave6 
foveO 


cavere 
favgre 
fovgre 


cftvl 
favi 
f6vl 


cautum, 
fautum, 
fOtum, 


to beware, 
to favor, 
to cherish. 


moved" 


movgre 


m5vl 


mOtum, 


to move. 


paved" 
voved" 


pavgre 
vovgre 


pavl 
v5vl 


vOtum, 


to fear, 
to vow. 



267. 



morded 
pended 
spondeo 
tonded 



seded 
vided 



cOnlved" 

ferveo" 

langueS 

liqueo 

prandeS 

strldeo 



Principal Parts in — ©0, 5re, I, sum. 
1. With Reduplication. 1 

momordl morsum, 

pependl pgnsum, 

spopondl sp5nsum, 

totondl tdnsum, 

With ^Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 

sgdl sgssum,* 

vldi visum, 



mordgre 
pendgre 
spondgre 
tondgre 



sedgre 
vidgre 



8. With Unchanged Stem. 

cOnlvgre cOnlvI, cCnlxI * 

fervgre fervl, ferbul 

langugre langul < ■ — 

liqugre liqul, licul 

prandgre prandl 

strldgre strldl 



pransum, 4 



268. Deponent Veebs. 



liceor 

mereor 

polliceor 

tueor 

vereor 



fateor 
medeor 

misereor 

teor 



licgrf 

mergrf 

pollicgrl 

tugrl 

vergrl 



fatgrt 
medgrl 

misergri 

rgrl 



Regular. 

Iicitus sum, 
meritus sum, 
pollicitus sum, 
j tuitus sum, ) 
( tutus sum, J 
veritus sum, 



2. Irregular. 

f assus sum, 5 

j miseritus sum, ) 
( misertus sum, ) 
ratus sum, 



to bite, 
to hang, 
to promise, 
to shear. 



to sit. 
to see. 



to wink at, 
to boil. 

to be languid, 
to be liquid, 
to dine, 
to creak. 



to bid. 
to deserve, 
to promise. 

to protect. 

to fear, 

to confess, 
to cure. 

to pity. 

to think. 



1 For reduplication in compounds, see 255, 1., 4. 

9 So oircumsedeo and superseded. Other compounds thus : assideO, ire, assidl, 
l88?88um; but disrideO, praesideO, and resideo, want Supine. 

* Observe that the supine stem is wanting in most of these verbs. 

* Participle, prdnsus, in an active sense, having dined. 

* ConJUeor, eri % cdnfeeeus: so profiteer. 
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8. Semi-Deponent^Ikponent in the Perfect. 

audeS audere ausus sum, to dare. 

gauded gaudere gavlsus sum, to rejoice. 

soled solere solitus sum, to be accustomed. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Not*.— This conjugation contains the primitive verba of the language; tee 335. 

Class I. — Stem in a Consonant : Perfect in si or L 

269. Principal Parts in— O (or 16), ere, si, turn. 
These are the regular endings in verbs whose stems end in a 
consonant. The following are examples : 1 



carpo 


carpere 


carpel 


carptum,' 


to pluck. 


cingo 


cingere 


cinxl (gxi) 


cinctum, 


to gird. 


died 


dlcere 


dixl 


dictum, 


to eay. 


duco 


ducere 


duxl 


ductum, 


to lead. 


exstinguS 


exstinguere 


exstinxl 


exstinctum,' 


to extinguish. 


gerd 


gerere 


gessl 


gestum, 


to carry. 


nub5 
reg5 


nubere 
regere 


nupsl 
rexl 


nuptunL 
rectum," 


to marry, 
to rule. 


sumo 


sumere 


sumpsl 


sumptum, 


to take. 


traho 


trahere 


traxl 


tractum, 


to draw. 


tiro 


urere 


ussl 


ustum, 


to bum. 


veh5 


vehere 


vexl 


Tectum, 


to carry. 


vlvd 


vlvere 


vixl 


Tlctum, 


to live. 


270. Principal Parts in — (or io), ere, tf, sum. 1 




c§do 


cedere 


C£88l 


cSssum, 


to yield. 


claud5 


claudere 


clausi 


elausum, 4 


to dose. 


diyidO 


dlvidere 


dlvlsl 


dlvlsum, 


to divide. 


Svadd 


ev&dere 


evftsl 


evftsum,' 


to evade. 


fig6 


flgere 


flxl 


ftxum, 


to fatten. 


fleets 


flectere 


flexl 


flexum, 


to bend. 


frendd 


frendere 





j fresum, ) 
( fressum, ) 


to gnash. 


laedo 


laedere 


laesl 


laesum, 4 


to hurt. 


ludd 


ludere 


lusl 


lusum, 


to play. 


mitt5 


mittere 


mlsl 


mis8um, 


to tend. 


mergd 


mergere 


mersl 


mersum, 


to dip. 


nectS 


nectere ' 


( nexl ) 
Jnexul* ) 
pexl 


nexum, 


to bind. 


pectd 


pectere 


pSxum, 


to comb. 



1 For Phonetic Change^ see 30-36. 

9 The stem- vowel is often changed in compounds: carpo, de-cerpo; regO y di-rigo; 
for this change, see 344, 4; also 991. 

1 So other compounds otsttnguO (rare): dlstingud, etc. 

* Compounds of claudo have U for at*, con-dudO; those of laedd, I for as, il-lldd; 
those otplaudo generally o for au y ex-plddo ; those of quatio, cu for qua, con-cutio. 

• So other compounds otvddo. • Compounds take this form in the Perfect 
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plectS 

plaudS 

prem5 

quatiS 

8parg6 

rado 

rod5 

tergS 

trudS 

271 



abdd 

cans 

cr6do 

disc6 

pangS 

pangS 

parid 
8ist6 
tangS 

tends 

tolls 

vends 

pungS 

agS 

capiS 

emo 



plectere 

plaudere 

premere 

quatere 

epargere 

radere 

rSdere 

tergere 

trtidere 

Principal Parts 
1. 
abdere 
canere 
crSdere 
discere 
pangere 

pangere 

parere 
eistere 
tangere 

tendere 

tollere 

vendere 

pungere 

2. With 
agere 
capere 
emere 



plexum, 
plausum, 1 
pressum, 
quassum, 1 
sparsum, 
rasum, 
rosum, 
tersum, 8 
»x uoi trusum, 

in — (or is), ere, X, turn. 
With Reduplication. 
abdidl ahAiti 



plexl 

plausl 

press! * 

quassl * 

spars! 

TasI 

rSsI 

tersl 

triisl 



cecinl 
crSdidl 
didicl 
pepigl 

ipanil 
p6gl 
peperl 
stitl 
tetigl 

tetendl 

sustull 
vendidl 
pupugl 



abditum, 4 

cantum, 6 

crSditum, 8 



pactum, 
panctum, 7 ) 
pactum, y 
partum, 8 
statum, 8 
tftctum, 10 
( tentum, 10 ) 
( tSnsum, J 
sublatum," 
venditum, 8 
pupugi punctum, 18 

Lengthened Stem-Vowel. 
egl ftctum, 18 

cepl captum, 18 

6ml emptum, 18 



to plait, 
to applaud, 
to press, 
to shake, 
to scatter, 
to shave, 
to gnaw, 
to wipe off. 
to thrust. 



to hide, 
to sing, 
to believe, 
to learn, 
to bargain. 

to fit in. 

to bring forth 
to place, 
to touch. 

to stretch. 

to raise, 
to sell, 
to prick. 



to drive, 
to take, 
to buy. 



1 See page 127, foot-note 4. 
8 See 34,1, note; 35,8,2). 

• Also Urged, tergere, etc. ; compounds take this form ; see 265. 

4 So all compounds of dd except those of Conjugation I. ; see 259, note 1. 

• Concind, ere % condnui, ; so oc&nfi and praeoino; other compounds want 

Perfect and Supine. 

• Explained as a compound of do; see abdO. 

7 CompingO, ere, compegi, eompactum; so also impingo. DepangO wants Perfect; 
repangO, Perfect and Supine. 

8 Participle, partt&rue: compounds are of Conjugation IV. 

9 Compounds thus: cdnsieto, ere, cdnstUl, c&netitum; but circwnetetl also occurs. 

10 Compounds drop the reduplication. 

11 Attollo and extoUd want Perfect and Supine. 

ia Compounds thus : compungo, ere, compunool, compunctum. 

18 So eireumago and per ago; eatago wants Perfect and Supine. Other compounds 
change a into i in the Present: abigo, ere, dbigi, abaetwm; but eoigd becomes cdgO, 
ere, co&gl, codctum, and deigo, dego, ere, degi, without Supine. Prddigo wants Supine, 
and ambigd, Perfect and Supine. 

u So anteeapiO; other compounds thus : accipid, ere, acc&pl, aceeptum. 

u So coemo ; other compounds thus : adimO, ere, ademl, ademptum. 
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facia 


facere 


fed factum, 1 


to make. 


fugiO 


fugere 


ffigl fugitum, 


tojtee. 


jaciS 


jacere 


j6d jactum,* 


to throw. 


frangS 


frangere 


fregl fr&ctum,* 


to break. 


leg6 


legere 


legl tectum, 4 


to read. 


linquft 


linquere 


llqul • 


to leave. 




ecabd 
TinoO 


scabere 
vincere 


ocftbl 


to scratch 
to conquer. 


Tlcl Ylctum, 


rumpd 


rumpere 


rupl ruptum, 


to buret. 


272. 


Principal Parts in — (or 10), ere, I, nm. 1 






1 


. With Reduplication. 




cadO 


cadere 


cecidl casum, 1 


to/all. 


caedd 


caedere 


cecldl caesum, 8 


to cut. 


currd 


currere 


cucunf curoum,* 


to run. 


falls 


fallere 


fefelll falsum, 10 


to deceive. 


pared 


pareere 


pepercl (parol) pareum, 11 


to spare, 
to drive. 


pelld 


pellere 


pepull pulsum, 1 * 


pendd 


pendere 


pependl penaum, 1 ' 
popofld lt 


to weigh. 


poecO 


poscere 


to demand. 


tundO 


tundere 


*— \z^" \ 


to beaU 




2. With Linothinid Stbm-Vowil. 




ed6 


edere 


€dl 6sum, 


to eat. 


fodiS 


fodere 


fddl fossum, 


to dig. 


fundd 


fundere 


fUctt fusum, 


to pour. 




3. 


With Unchanged Stem. 




accendd 


accendere 


accendl accGnsum, 14 


to kindle. 


cftdd 


cadere 


cfldl cusum, 


toforae. 
to defend. 


defends 


detendere 


defendl defensum, 14 



1 Passive irregular: fio, fieri, factue eum; see 204. Bo satisfaoto and compounds 
of /ado with verbs ; bat compounds with prepositions thus : cfrnficto, ctinficere, obnfed, 
ctmfeetum; with regular Passive, cdnficior, con/Id, cdnfectue eum. 

s Superjacid has Jactum or Jectum in Supine : compounds with monosyllabic prepo- 
sitions thus : abicio, abicere, abjiet, abjectum; see page SO, foot-note 1. 

* Compounds thus : cdttfHngd, ere, cdn/rigf, ednftrdctum, 

4 So compounds, except (1) coUigO, ere, eoUigi, coUectwn ; so deUgO, UigO, s8Ug6—(%) 
dUigO, ere, dlUacH, d/Ulctum; so inteUegO, niglegO, though nigligl occurs in the Perfect 

* Compounds with Supine : reUnqyO, ere, rellqui, reUetum, 
4 For Phonetic .Changes, see 30-36. 

7 JneidO, ere, inddi, inedsum ; so ocddO and recidd ; other compounds want Supine. 

8 Compounds thus: condldo, ere, conddl, condsum, 

* Eaoourro and praecurro generally retain the reduplication: excncnrrl, praecuour- 
rl; other compounds generally drop it 

>• SefeUO, ere, refeltl, without Supine. 

11 Comparco, ere, comparsl, eomparsum, also with e for a: compered, ere, etc 
Jmparcd and reparco want Perfect and Supine., 
>* Compounds drop reduplication, 255, L, 4. 
11 Compounds retain reduplication, 255, L, 4. 
14 So other compounds of the obsolete eando m&fendd. 
7 
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finds 


findere 


fidl (findl) 


fissum, 


to part. 


led 


Icere 


IcI 


Ictum, 


to strike. 


mandft 


mandere 


mandl 


m&nsum, 


to chew. 


panda 


pandere 


pandl 


j passum, ) 
I pfinsum, ) 


to open. 


plnsd (pls5) 


pinsere 


pTnsI 
plnsul 


ill 


to pound. 


prehendd 


prehendere, 


prehendl prehensum, 1 


to grasp, 
to climb. 


scandd 


scandere 


ecandl 


scansum, 


ecindO 


scindere 


ecidl 


scissum, 


to rend. 


BolvO 


solvere 


solvl 


solatum* 


to loose. 


TellO 


vellere 


velll (vulsl) vulsum, 


to pluck, 
to brush. 


verr5 


verrere 


verrl 


versum, 


vert6 


vertere 


vertl 


versum, 8 


toium % 


vls5 


vlsere 


vlsl 


visum, 


to visit. 


volvd 


volvere 


volv! 


volutum, 


to roll. 


Note 1. — Some verbs with the Perfect in si or I want the Supine : 


tngo, ere, anxi 


, to squeeze. 


metud, ere, I, 


to fear. 


annuo, ere, i, 


to assent. 


pluft, ere, I, or pluvl, 
pa alio, ere, I, 


to rain. 


batud, ere, I, 
bibo, ere, t 


to beat. 




to play the harp. 


to drink. 


sldo, ere, I, 4 


to sit down. 


congruo, ere, I 


, to agree. 


ningo, ere, ninxl, 


to snow. 


ingraft, ere, L, 


to assail. 


strido, ere, I, 


to creak. 


lambo, ere, I, 


to lick. 




sternuo, ere, I, 


to mesne. 


Nora 2. — Some verbs want both P 


erfect and Supine : 




clangO, 
claudd, 


to clang, 
to be lame. 


hfeco, 
v&do, 


to gape, 
to go.* 


fatisco, 


to gape. 


tenrad, 


to despise.* 
to incline. 


gfiSCO, 


to grow. 


vergo, 


Class II. — Stem in 


A CONSONANT : PbEFECT IN Ul. 


273. Principal Parts in— 1 


or io), ere, nX, itum. 


accumbd 


accumbere 


accubu 


I accubitum, 7 


to recline. 


aid 


alere 


alul 




alitum, ) 
altum, J 
depsitum, ) 
deDstum. \ 


to nourish. 


deps6 


depsere 


depsul 


< 


to knead. 


Slicid 


Clicere 


elicul 


filicitum, 8 


to elicit. 


fremQ 


fremere 


fremul 


fremitum, 


to rage. 


gemd 


gemere 


gemul 


gemitum, 


to groan, 
to beget. 


gignd 


gignere 


genu! 


genitum, 


mold 


molere 


x moluI 


molitum, 


to grind. 



1 Often written prindo\ prendere, etc. 

9 V is here changed to its corresponding vowel u : so&ttum tor soVotum. 

* Compounds of de\ prat, re, are generally deponent in the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future. 

4 Perfect and Supine generally supplied from sedeo ; hence sidl, sissum. So in com- 
pounds. 

• SeetoddO, 270. 

• But contemno, ere, oontempsl, contemptum. 

i So other compounds otcumbo, cubC; see cubo, 358. 

* Other compounds of laoio thus : alUcio, allicere, aU&A, aUechttn. 
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plnso 



plnsere 



fplnsul 
plnsl 



pOnd ponere 

strepd strepere 

TomO vomere 

Notb.— CompitcOi 'to restrain 



1- 



crush. 



I plnsitum, j 

«< plstum, 

( plnsam, 
posul positum, ' to place, 

strepul strepitum, to make a noise. 
Tomul vomitam, to vomit. 

eaoeeOo, 1 'to excel'; furO, *to rage'; sterto, 'to 



snore'; and tremo\ 'to tremble,' have the Perfect in ttf, bat want the Supine. 
274. Principal Parts in— o (or 16\ ere, id, turn. 



col6 


oolere 


colul 


cultum, 


to cultivate. 


consulo 


consulere 


cdnsulul 


consultant, 


to consult. 


occuld 


occulere 


occulul 


occult um, 


to hide. 


rapid 


rapere 


rapul 


raptum,* 


to snatch. 


sero 


serere 


semi 


sertum, 


to connect. 


texd 


texere 


texul 


textum, 


to weave. 


275. 


Principal Parts in— 0, ere, ml, sum. 




meto 


metere 


messul* 


me8sum, 


to reap. 


necto 


nectere 


jnexl ) 
{ nexul ) 


nexum, 


to bind. 



Class IIL— Stem in a Vowel : Perfect in vl or I. 

276. The following verbs have the Perfect in Svl from a stem in fi : 
pftsco 4 pascere pavl pftstum, to feed. 



sternd 


sterner© 


stravi 


stratum, to strew. 


veterasco 

277. 


veterascere 
The following 


veteravl 
rerbs have tl 




le Perfect in 9vt from a stem in 9 : 


abolescd 


abolSscere 


abolSvI 


abolitum, 6 to disappear. 
crStum, to decide. 


cernd 


cernere 


crSvI 


crSscd 


crSscere 


crgvl 


crStum,* to grow. 


quiesco 


quiescere 


quiSvT 


quiStum, to rest. 


spernd 


spernere 


spr@vl 


sprStum, to spurn. 

suStum, to become accustomed. 


8U$8C0 


su@scere 


su&vl 



Notx.— Sero, serere, sfivl, satum, 7 to sow. *. 

278. The following verbs have the Perfect in IvI from a stem in I: 
arcessd arcSssere arcesslvl arcessltum, to call for. 

capesso capessere capesslvl capessltum, to lay hold of. 

cupid cupere cuplvl cupltum, to desire. 

facessd facessere -J **!!?!!» [ facessltum, to make. 

1 Other compounds of eeUO want the Perfect and Supine, except perceUo, percellere, 
perctUl, pereulsum. 

* Compounds thus : corripio, corripere, eorripul, correptum. 

8 The Perfect in su% seems to be a double formation, si enlarged to tut. 
4 The stem of posed is pa, pas ; the Present Stem adds see ; see 251, 2. 
6 So inolisco; but adolisoo has Supine adultum; exolisco, eoeoUtum; obsoUssO^ 
dbsoUtum. 

• IncriseO and suecriseo want the Supine. 

i Compounds thus : consero % cOnserere, odnsevl, cdnettum. 
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incSsso* 


incessere 


( incSssM ) 

I incessl J 

lacesslvl 




to attack. 




lacesso* 


lacessere 


lacessltum, 


to provoke. 


lin5 


linere 


llvl, l$vl 


litum, 


to smear. 


noaco* 


n5scere 


n6vl 


nfttum, 1 


to know. 


pet6 


petere 


petlvl 


petltum, 


to ask. 


quaere* 


quaerere 


quaeslvl 


quaesltum,' 


to seek. 


rudd 


rudere 


rudlvl 


rudltum, 


to bray. 


sapiO 


gapere 


saplvl, sapul 




to taste. 


8in0 


sinere 


slvl 


situm, 


to permit. 


ter6 


terere 


trivl 


tiftum, 


to rub. 


279. 


Principal Parts in — 0, ere, X, turn. 




These 


are the regular endings in verbs with n-stems. 


The following 


are examples : 


- 






acuS 


acuere 


acul 


acutum, 


to sharpen. 


argud 


arguere 


argul 


argatum, 


to convict. 


imbud 


imbuere 


imbul 


imbutum, 


to imbue. 


minuO 


minuere 


minul 


minutum, 


to diminish. 


rud 


mere 


nil 


rutum, 


tofaU. 


statufl 


statiiere 


statul 


statutum, 


to place. 


tribud 


tribuere 


tribul 


tributum, 


to impart. 


Nor«.- 


-FhtO and struo have the Perfect in xL 






flu5 


fluere 


fiuxl 8 


fluxum, 


to flow. 


struo 


struere 


strttxl* 


structum, 


to build. 



Inceptives. 

280. Inceptives end in sc6, and denote the beginning of 
an action. 

Note.— When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal Inceptives y and 
when formed from nouns or adjectives, Denominative Inceptives. 

281. Most Verbal Inceptives want the Supine, but take the Perfect 

of their primitives : v 

acescere acul — 

firescere ftrul — 

calescere calul — 

florescere florul — 

tepescere tepul — 



acescO 

firescO 

calgscO 

fidrescd 

tepescO 

virfiscO 



(aceO) 
(dred) 
(caleO) 
(fibreS) 



(iepeO) 
(vtreO) 



virescere 



virul 



to become sour, 
to become dry. 
to become warm, 
to begin to bloom, 
to become warm, 
to become green. 



v strong. 



Note.— The following take the Perfect and Supine of their primitives : 

concupised (con,cupi6) ere concupfvi eoncupitum, to desire. 

convaiescd (con, valeO) ere convalul convalitum, to grow si 

ex&rdesco ( «», drdeo) ere ex&ral ex&rsum, to own. 

inveter&scd (inoeterO) ere inveterftvf inveteratum, to grow old. 

obdonntecO lob,dormi&) ere obdormivf obdormftum, to jail asleep. 

reviviscd (re.vUM) ere revtxl retictom, to revive. 

seised (ecib) ere scivi scltum, to enact. 

1 So Ignoeeo; dgndeeO and cdgndscO have Hum in Supine, dgnitum; digndeco and 
interndeeO want Supine. 

* Compounds thus : acqulro, ere, acgulsivl, acqulsUum. 

* For Jlug-8l % etrug-el, formed not from v-stems, but from consonant-ntemB. 
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282. Host Denominative Inceptiybs want both Perfect and Supine: 



dltfisoO (dives), to grow rich. 
dulcescd ( dulcvs), to oecome sweet. 
grandescO (grandis), to grow large. 



mltesea (mUu\ to grow mild. 
mollesco unolhs) y to arow soft. 
puerascO {puer), to oecome ahoy. 



Note. — The following have the Perfect in ul : 



crehrescd 

d&reaco 

inndtescO 

macreecO 

mat&reeod 

obmutescO 

recrudescd 

vileaco 



(criber) 

(d&rus) 

Un, ndtus) 

(macer) 

(m&turus) 

(ob, mUtue) 

ire.crudua) 



283. Depohent Verbs. 
amplector 
apiscor 
comminiseor 
expergiscor 
fatiscor 

fruor 

fungor 

gradior 

Iras cor 

labor 

liquor 

loquor 

morior 

nanciscor 

nascor 

nltor 

obllviscor 

paciscor 

patior 

proficiscor 

queror 

reminiscor 

ringor 

sequor 

ulciscor 

fltor 

vescor 



(M, rare) 



ere 
ere 



ere 

ere 



crdbrol, 

dunil, 

inndtol, 

macrul, 

mat&rul, 

obm&tul, 

recrfidoL 

vflul, 



to become frequent, 
to become hard, 
to become known, 
to become lean, 
to ripen, 
to grow dumb, 
to bleed q/resh. 
to become worthless* 



amplSxus sum, 
aptus sum, 1 
commentu8 sum,* 
experrectus sum, 

ffructus sum, ) 
fruitus sum, J 
functus sum, 
gressus sum, 4 

lapsus sum, 

locutus sum, 
mortuus sum, 1 
nactus (nanctus) sum, 
natus sum, 1 

{nlsus sum, ) 
nlxus sum, ) 
oblltus sum, 
pactus sum, 
pa8sus sum, 
profectus sum, 
questus sum, 

rictus sum, 
secutus sum, 
ultus sum, 
tisus sum, 



fldo 



Semi-Deponent — Deponent in the Perfect. 
fldere f Isus sum, 



to embrace, 
to obtain, 
to devise, 
to awake, 
to gape. 

to enjoy. 

to perform, 
to walk, 
to be angry. 
tofaU. 
tomeli. 
to speak, 
to ate. 
to obtain, 
to be born, 

to strive. 

to forget, 
to bargain, 
to suffer, 
to set out. 
to complain, 
to remember. 
togrowL 
to follow, 
to avenge, 
to use. 
to eat. 



to trust. 



1 Adipiscor, f , adeptus sum ; so indipiscor. 

9 Com-miniscor is compounded of con, and the obsolete miniscor; re-minieeor 
wants the Perfect 

* De~feU*cor % % di-fessus sum. 

4 Compounds thus : aggredior^ I, aggrissus sum. 

* Morior hat future participle moriturw; n&soor, ndscUurus. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Class I.— Stem in I: Perfect in vt 
284. Principal Parts in— 16, Ire, IvI, ttum. 

The following are examples : 

to finish. 
to alleviate, 
to fortify, 
to punish, 
to know, 
to bury, 
to thirst, 
to cry. 

Note 1. — Fis often dropped in tae Perfect: audU for audioi; see £35, 1. 

Note 2.— Desideratives (338, III.) — except esurio, ire, , Uum; nup- 

turio, ire, ivi, and parturio, ire, ixO— want both Perfect and Supine. Also a 
few others : 

ferSdfl, 



flnio 


flnlre 


ftnlvl 


finltura, 


lenid 


lSnlre 


lSnlvI 


lSnltum, 


muni5 


munlre 


munlvl 


munltum, 


punid 


punlre 


pfinlvl 


punltum, 


sci5 


scire 


sclvl 


scltum, 


sepelio 


eepellre 


sepellYl 


sepultum, 1 


sitiO 
Tftgid 


sitlre 
vaglre 


sitlvT 
vftglvi 





b&Ibfitio; 

C8«CUtia, 

ferid, 



to stammer, 
to be blind, 
to strike. 



tobejteree. 
to bark. 
leptttj to trifle. 



gannid, 
ine 



sagio, to be wise. 
superbid, to be proud. 
tussio, to cough. 



Class II. —Stem in c, 1, or r : Perfect in ui. 
285. Principal Parts in— io, Ire, nl, turn. 



amiciS 


amiclre 


amicul (xl) 


amictum, 


to clothe. 


aperio 


aperlre 


aperul 


apertum, 


to open. 


operid 


operlre 


operul 


opertum, 


to cover. 


salio 


sallre 


salul (il) 


(saltum),* 


to leap. 



Class III. — Stem in a Consonant: Perfect in si or l 

286. Principal Parts in— i<5, Ire, si, turn. 



farad 


farclre 


farsl 


( fartum, 8 ) 
( farctum, j 


to stuff. 


fulci6 


fulclre 


fulsl 


fultum, 


to prop. 


haurid * 


haurlre 


hausi 


haustum, hausum, 


to draw. 


saepid 


saeplre 


saepsl 


saeptum, 


to hedge in. 


sanci6 


eanclre 


sanxl 


( 8ancltum, ) 
I sanctum, ) 


to ratify. 


sarciS 


sardre 


sarel 


sartum, 


to patch, 
tobind. 


vincid 


vindre 


vinxl 


vinctum, 



* Supine irregular. 

9 Compounds thus: disilid, Ire, u\ (il), (disultum). 

* Compounds thus: cdnfercio, Ire, obnfersl , eonfertum. 

* The stem of haurto is haus. The Present adds i and changes s to r between two 
vowels. In hausi and hausum, s standing for se or st is not changed. 
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287. Principal Parts in— io, Ire, si, ram. 



raucio 


rauclre 


rausl rausum, 


to be hoarse. 


eentio 


eentlre 


sensl sensum, 


tofeel. 


Note.— 


-The following verbs have the Perfect in 1 .• 




comperio 


comperlre 


comperl compertum, 


to learn. 


reperio 


reperlre 


reperl repertum, 


toflnd. 


venio 


venire 


venl » ventum, 


to come. 


288. 


Deponent Verbs 


i. 








1. Regular. 


. 


blandior 


Irl 


blandltus sum, 


to flatter. 


largior 


M 


largitus sum, 


to bestow. 


mentior 


w 


mentltu8 sum, 


to lie. 


mOlior 


M 


mdlltus sum, 


to strive. 


partior 


M 


partltus sum, 


to divide. 


potior 8 


M 


potltus sum, 


to obtain. 


sortior 


M 


sortltus sum, 
2. Irregular. 


to draw lots. 


assentior 1 


M 


assensus sum, 


to assent. 


experior 


Irl 


expertus sum, 


to try. 


metior 


W 


mSnsus sum, 


to measure. 


opperior 


M 


j oppertus sum, ) 
) opperltus sum, J 


to await. 


ordior 


Irl 


orsus sum, 


to begin. 


orior 


Irl 


ortus sum, 4 


to rise. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

289. A few verbs which have special irregularities are 
called by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are sum, edd, ferd, vol8, fid, ed, qued, and 
their compounds. 

290. Sum, 'I am/ and its compounds. 

L The conjugation of sum has been already given (204) ; its numerous 
compounds — absumf adsum, dSsum, praesumf etc.— except possum and pr6- 
«*m, are conjugated in the same way. 

1 With lengthened stem-vowel. 

9 In the Present Indicative and Subjunctive, forms of Conjugation III. occur. 

* Compounded of ad and sentid; see 287. 

4 Participle, oritwrus.— Present Indicative, Conjugation HI., oreris, oritur. Imper- 
lect Subjunctive, orlrer or orerer.— So compounds, but adorior follows Conjugation IV. 

• Absum and praesum, like possum^ have Present Participles, absent and praesens, 
used as adjectives, absent present. 
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II. Possum, 



SINGULAR 

-Pre*, possum, potes, potest; 
Imp. poteram ; l 
Put. poter5; 
Per/, potul; 
Plup. potueram ; 
F. P. potuerd ; 



, potui, 

Indicative. 



to he able. 



PLURAL. 

possumus, potestis, possunt 

poterftmus. 

poterimus. 

potuimus. 

potuerfimus. 

potuerlmus. 



Subjunctive. 

Pres. possim, possls, possit; posslmus, possltis, possint 



Imp. possem; 
Per/, potuerim; 
Plup. potuissem ; 

Infinitive. 

Pfes. pOsse. 
Per/, potuisse. 



ptissSmus. 

potuer&nus. 

potuissSmus. 

Participle. 

Pres. potSns (as an adjective). 



Nora 1.— Possum is compounded of potis, 'able, 1 and sum, 'to be. 1 The parts are 
sometimes separated, and then potis is indeclinable: potis sum, potis sumus, etc. 
Nora 2.— In possum observe— 

1) That potis drops is, and that t is assimilated before s : possum totpotsum. 

2) That /of the simple is dropped after t: potul torpotful. 

8) That the Infinitive pdsss and Subjunctive pdssem are shortened forms for potesu 
*&& potessem. 

Note 8.— For Old Aim Babe Fobms, see 204, 2. 

in. Prdsum, ' I profit,' is compounded of jwo", prdd, l for,' and sum, ' to 
be.' It retains d when the simple verb begins with e : prdsum, prddes, 
prddest, etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like sum. 

291. Edo, edere, edi, Ssum, to eat. 

This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes takes forms similar, 
except in quantity,* to those of sum which begin in es. Thus — 

• Indicative. 

edis, edit; edimus, editis, 

6s, f 6st ; estis. 

Subjunctive. 

ederSs, ederet; ederSmus, ederStis, 
Sssem, 6bs68, 6sset; 6ss6mus, 6ss6tis, 

i Inflected regularly through the different persons: poteram, poterds, poterat, etc. 
Bo also in the other tenses : potul, potulstl, etc 

9 These forms have i long before s r while the corresponding forms of turn have e short 



Pres. 



(edfl, 



Imp. | 



edunt. 



ederent. 
68sent. 
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Imperative. 


Pre*. 


(ede; 
Us; 1 


edite. 




Cste. 


Ite. 


jeditd; 
(estO; 


editOte, 




estate. 






Infinitive. 


Pre*. 




edere. 



edunto. 



Case. 

Nora 1.— In the PAssrvn, Itstwr for editor and Ise&ur for ederitur also occur. 

Nora 2.—FOXM8 is in for am occur in the Present Subjunctive : edim, edit, edit, 
etc., for edam, ed&e, tdat, etc. - 

Nora 8.— Compouhds are oonjugated like the simple verb, bat comedo has in the Sa 
pine comieum or comeefom. 



292. Fero, fern 


*, tull, 


liitum, to bear. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 




Indicative. 




SINGULA*. 




PLURAL. 


Pre*. fer5, fers, fert; 


ferimus, f ertis,* ferunt. 


Imp. ferSbam;* 




ferib&mus. 


Fut. f eram ; 




feremus. 


Per/, tull; 




tulimus. 


Plup. tuleram ; 




tuleramus. 


F. P. tulerO; 




tulerimus. 


Pre*, feram; 


Subjunctive. 


fer&mus. 


Imp. ferrem; 




ferremus. 4 


Per/, tulerim; 




tulerimus. 


Plup. tulissem; 




tulissSmus. 


Pre*. fer;« 


Imperative. 


ferte. 


Fut. ferto, 




fert6te, 


fertO; 


1 


feruntd. 


Infinitive. 


Participle. 


Pre*, f erre. 4 


Pre*, 


, fer6ns. 


Per/, tulisse. 






Fut. l&turus esse. 


Fut. 


latflrus. 



1 See page 186, foot-note 2. 

9 Fer-e t fer-t t fer-tie, Uke «•-#, es-Hs, dispense with the usual thematic vowel i. 
With such vowel the forms would be ferU, ferity feriUa. 

* Inflect the several tenses in full : ferebam, fer&b&e, etc. 

* Ferrem^ etc., for fererem, etc; /erre torferere (« dropped). 

* Fer for fere ; ferto, ferte, fertOU, ferrie, fertur, without thematic vowel. 
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Gerund. 

Gen. ferendl, 
Dot, ferendo, 
Ace. ferendum, 
AM. ferendo. 



Supine. 



Ace. latum, 

AM. lata. 



PASSIVE VOICE, 
feror, f enf, latus sum, 

Indicative. 



to be borne. 



SINGULAR. 

Pres. feror, ferris, fertur; 1 

Imp. ferebar; 

Fut. ferar; 

Per/, l&tus sum ; 

Plup. latus eram ; 

F.P. latus ero; 



Pres. ferar; 
Imp. ferrer; 1 
Per/, latus sim ; 
Plup. latus essem ; 

Pres. ferre; 1 

Put. fertor, 1 

f ertor ; 

Infinitive. 

Pre*. ferrL 1 
Per/, latus esse. 
Fut. latum M. 



Subjunctive. 



Imperative. 



PLURAL. 

ferimur, feriminl, feruntur. 

ferebamur. 

feremur. 

latl sumus. 

latl eramus. 

latl erimus. 

ferimur. 
ferremur. 
latl slmus. 
latl essemus. 

feriminl. 



feruntor. 

Participle. 

Per/, latus. 
Ger. ferendus. 



1. FerO has two principal irregularities : 

1) Its forms are derived from three independent stems, seen m/erO t tuli y 
latum. 

2) It dispenses with the thematic rowel, e or t, before r, «, and t. 

2. Compounds of/ero are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of 
them the preposition suffers a euphonic change : 



ab- 


auferO 


auferre 


abstull 


ablatum 


ad- 


adfero 


adferre 


attull 


allatum 


con* 


oonferO 


oonferre 


eontull 


collatum 


dis- 


differo 


differre 


distull 


dllatum 


ex- 


effero 


efferre 


extull 


elatum 


*n- 


Infero 


Inferre 


intull 


illatum 


ob- 


offer© 


offerre 


obtull 


oblatum 


8tib- 


suffer© 


sufferre 


sustull 


sublatum 



1 Without thematic vowel 
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Norn— StMtuR and eubUUum are not often used in the sense of evfferO, to bear, bat 
they supply the Perfect and Supine of toUo, to raise ; see 871. 



293. Vol6, 


velle, volui, 


to be willing. 


Nolo, 


ndlle, nOlui, 


to be unwitting. 


Malo, 


malle, malui, 
Indioativb. 


to prefer. 


Prea. void, 


nOlO, 


male, 


Vl8, 


nOn vis, 


mavis, 


Tult; 


nOn vult ; 


m&vult; 


volumus, 


nOlumus, 


mfilumus, 


Tultis, 


nOn vultis, 


mfivultis, 


volunt 


nOlunt. 


mftlunt 


Imp. volSbam. 


nOlebam. 


malsbam. 


Fui. Tolam. 


nOlam. 


mftlam. 


Per/. voluL 


nOlui. 


malui. 


Plup. Yolueram. 


nOlueram. 


mfilueram. 


F. P. voluerO. 


nOluerO. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


maluerO. 


Pre*. velinL 1 


nOlim. 


malim. 


Imp. vellem. 8 


nOllem. 


mallem. 


Per/. Toluerim. 


nOluerim. 


maluerim. 


PJup. voluissem. 


nOluissem. 


maluissem. 



Prea. Telle. 
Per/ voluisse. 

Pre*. volSns. 



Imperative. 

Prea. nOU, nOUte. 
Fut. nOlItO, nOlItOte, 
nOlItO; nOluntO. 

iNiiNrnvE. 

n6Ue. 
nOluisse. 



I 



Participle. 

nOlens. 



malle. 
maluisse. 



Note 1. — The stem of voVb is vol, with variable stem-vowel, o, e, u. 

Note 2. — Nolo" is compounded of nS or ndn and vol6 ; mXlO, of magi* 
and tro& 

Noti 8. — Rare Forms. — (1) Of volO : vdt, voltia, for vuU, vultia ; tfo, 
tSftts, for H via, ti vultis ; virC for vlane.—- (2) Of NOLO : nZvia, nSvuU (r&voU\ 

1 Velim is Inflected Hke rim, and vellem like eaeem. 

* Vellem and «etfa are syncopated forms for vtlerem, velere; e is dropped and r 
assimilated: telerem, vtlrem, vellem; velere, velre, velle. So ndUem and notts, for 
nolerem and ndlert; mdUem and *nd#e, for mdlerem and mGlere. 
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ntoeUe, for nSn (n3) vU y ndn (ni) vult, nolle. — (8) Of mIlO : mdvob, m&veUm, 
m&veUem % for malO> mdlim, mOllem. 



294. Ho, fieri, 


f actus sum, 


to become, be made. 1 


8DIOVLAB. 


Indicative. 


PLURAL. . 


Free. f!5, fts, fit; 




fimus, fttifl, ftunt 


7mjD. ftebam; 




fisbamus. 


JFYtf. ft am; 




flemus. 


Per/, f actus sum ; 


$ 


factl sumus. 


Plup. f actus eram ; 




factl erftmus. 


F. P. f actus erd ; 




factl erimus. 


Pre*, flam; 


Subjunctive. 


ft&mus. 


JRwp. fierem; 




fieremus. 


P#/. f actus aim ; 




factl slmus. 


Plup. f actus essem 


» 


factl essemus. 


Pre*. ft; 


Imperative. 


flte. 

Participle. 


Infinitive. 




Free, fieri. 






Per/, f actus esse. 


Per/ f actus. 


.FW. factum M. 


Ger. 


, faciendus. 


295. Eo, Ire, 


IvI, itum, to #<?. 


Pre*. e5, Is, it; 


Indicative. 


Imus, Itis, eunt 


Imp. Ibam; 




Ibamus. 


.Fitf. lb6; 




Ibimus. 


P«/. M; 




Ivimus. 


Pfop. Iveram ; 




Iyeramus. 


F. P.IverC; 




Iver&nus. 


iV«. earn; 


Subjunctive. 


e&mus. 


imp. Irem; 




IrSmus. 


P#/. Iverim ; 




Iverimus. 


Plup. Ivissem ; 




Ivissemus. 


Pre*. I; 


Imperative. 


Ite. 


Put. It6, 




ItSte, 


ltd; 




euntd. 



* Compounds of/W are «u\Jiig»tod like the simple verb, bat ofcyW, difc endtiytt 
are defective ; see *97, in., S. 
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Infinitive. 

Prt». Ire. 
Per/. Ivisse. 
Fut. iturus esse. 

Gerund. 

Gen. eundl, 

Ddrf. eundS, 

.4ee. eundum, 

-46/. eundO. 



Participle. 

iV». iens, Gbn. euntis. 
2?W. iturus. 

Supine, 



^oc. Hum, 

AU. ita. 



1. JRJ is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, bat ft forms the Supine with a short vowel 
(itttm), and is irregular in several parts of the Present System. It admits contraction 
according to 835 : iMU for folsto, etc. 

2. ED, as an intransitive verb, wants the Passive, except when used impersonally in 
the third singular, Uur, ibdtur, etc. (301, 1), but Jrf, the Passive Infinitive, occurs as an 
auxiliary in the Future Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugations : amdtum Iri, etc 

8. Compounds of 60 generally shorten ivl into ti. V&mD (vinum eO) has sometimes 
vhviebam for vinlbam. Many compounds want the Supine, and a few admit in the 
Future a rare form in earn, ies t iet. 

Nora 1.— Transitive compounds have the Passive : <z4*0, to approach; adtor, etc 
Nora 2.— Ambio is regular, like audio, though anibibam for ambiebam occurs. 

296. QwB, quire, qulvi, guitum, to be able, and nequed y nequlre, nequivl 
(«), nequitum, to be unable, are conjugated like ed y but they want the Im- 
perative and Gerund, and are rare except in the Present tense. 1 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

297. Defective Verbs want certain parts. The following are 
the most important : * 

I. Present System wanting. 



Coepi, I Mve "begun. 


Meminl, I remember. 


OdI, I hate. 


Itof. coepL 
Piup. coeperam. 
F. P. coepero. 


Indicative. 

meminl. 

memineram. 

meminerO. 




odL 

oderam. 

odero. 


Per/, coeperim. - 
Pktp. coepissem. 


Subjunctive. 

meminerim. ' 1 
meminissem. 1 


oderim. 
odissem. 




Imperative. 

Sing, memento. 1 
Plur. mementftte. 1 





1 A Passive form, qvltur, nequltur, etc, occurs before a Passive Infinitive. 
* For many verbs which want the Perfect or Supine, or both, see £68-284. 
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Infinitive. 

Per/, coepisse. I meminisse. i ddisse. 

Fut. coepttlrufl esse. I | Osurus esse. 

Participle. 

Per/, coeptus. | ' I ftsus. 1 

Fut. coeptarus. | I OsOrus. 

1. With Passive I hun tt iyk b, eoepl generally takes the Passive form : coeptus sum, 
eram, etc. Coeptus is Passive in sense. 

2. M&minl and odl are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. N&ol, * I know/ Perfect of nosoO, « to 
learn/ and cdnsu&vi, * I am wont/ Perfect of eonsuesco, * to accustom one's self/ are also 
Present in sense. 

II. Parts of each System wanting. 
1. Aio, I*ay % say yes* 



ais,» 

-ebas, 

aias, 



ait; 
-febat ; 
ait; 
fiiat; 



inquis, inquit ; inquimus, 

inquiebat ; * 

inquiSs, in quiet; 

inqulstl, inquit ; 



Indie. Pres. aiO, 

Imp. aiebam, 

Per/. 

Sub;. Pres. 

Imper. Pres. al {rare). 
Part. Pres. aiens. 

2. Inquam, I my. 
Indie. Pres. inquam, 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Per/ 

Imper. Pres. inque. Fut. inquitO. 

3. Fan, to speak* 

Indie. Pres. fetux ; 

Fut. fabor, febitur; 

Per/, fetus sum, es, est ; 

Hup. fetus eram, eras, erat ; 
Suit;'. Per/, fetus sim, sis, sit ; 

Pbup. fetus essem, esses, esset ; 
Imper. Pres. fere. 
Injm. Pres. fell. 
Part. Pres. (fens) fantis. 
Gerund, Gen. and Abl. fandl, da. 



aiunt. 



-&b&mus, -ebatis, -ebant. 4 



aiant. 



inquitis, inquiunt 



fetl sumus, estis, sunt, 

fetl eramus, eratis, erant. 

fetl slmus, sltis, sint. 

fetl essemus, essfitis, essent. 



Perf. fetus. 
Supine, Abl. fetu. 



Ger. fandus. 



1 Osus is Active in sense, hating, but is rare except in compounds : eamits, perdsus. 
9 In this verb a and i do not form a diphthong; before a vowel the i has the sound 
of y: a-yo, d-ywnt; see 10, 4, 8). 

* The interrogative form aisne is often shortened into ahC. 
« AXbam, aibds, etc., occur; also inqvXbat for inquiebat. 

* Fori is used chiefly in poetry. Compounds have some forms not found in the 
simple: adf&mur, adfdminl, adfdbar; effdberi*. 
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III. Imperatives and Isolated Forms. 



1. Impbbativm. 

have, havfite ; 
salve, salvete, 
ced6, cette, 
apage, 

2. Isolated Forms. 

Indioattv*. 
Pbxsbnt. Fcttttrb. 

confit; 

defit, deflunt; deflet; 
Infit, Influnt, 



haveto ; 
salveto;* 



Inf. havere, 1 
salvere, 



hail. 

hail. 

tell me, give me* 

begone. 



BuBJUJforiva. 
Pbssxht. Impkbrot. 

conflat ; oOnfieret ; 
deilat ; 



Sub. Imp. forem, fores, foret, forent. 

Ind. Bres. ovat, he rejoices. 

Ind. Free. quaesd, quaesnnras, 4 J pray. 



Infiihtivb. 
cOnfierl, to be done. 
defierl, to be wanting. 
to begin. 

Inf. fore.* 
Fart, ovans. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

298. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English Impersonal 
with it: Meet, it is lawful; oportet, it behooves.* They are conju- 
gated like other verbs, but are used only in the third person singu- 
lar of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Per- 
fect Infinitive. 

299. The most important Impersonal Verbs are — 



deeet, decuit, 



it becomes.* 



libet, 

licet, 
liquet, 



licuit, it is evident. 9 



miseret, miseritum est, it excites pity. 7 
oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 



paenitet, paenituit, it causes re- 



-etj 



pudet, 
taedet, 



taednit, j tf 



taesum est. ' 



wearies.* 



1. Participles are generally wanting, bat a few occur, though with a somewhat 
modified sense: (1) from libet: Hbens t willing; (2) from licit: licins, free ; lioitus y 
allowed ; (8) from pasnitot : paenit&ns, penitent; paenitendus, to be repented of ; (4) 
from pudet : pudms, modest ; pudendue, shameful. 

2. Gkbunds are generally wanting, bat occur in rare instances : paenitendum, pu~ 
dendo. 

1 Also written woe, ovite, etc 

3 The Future salvSbis is also osed for the Imperative. 

• Forem = essem ; fore =futQrum esse ; see 204, 2. 

4 Old forms for quaerd and quaerimus. 

• The subject is generally an infinitive or clause, bat may be a noon or pronoun de- 
noting a thing, but not a person : ASc fieri oportet, that this should be done is necessary. 

• These four occur in the third person plural, but without % personal subject. 

7 Mi miseret, I pity; mi paenitet, I repent. 

8 Also the compound, pertaedet, pertaesum est, it greatly wearies. 
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300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which designate 
the changes of the weather, or the operations of nature : 

Fulminat, it lightens ; granMnat, it hails ; lUdeoU, it grows light ; pluti, 
it rains ; rorat, dew falls ; Umat, it thunders. 

301. Many other verbs are often used impersonally : 

Accidit, it happens ; apparet, it appears ; constat, it is evident ; eontingU, 
it happens ; delectat, it delights ; dolet, it grieves ; interest, it concerns ; juvat, 
it delights ; patet, it is plain ; placet, it pleases ; praestat, it is better ; ftfert, 
it concerns. 

1. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. The par* 
ticiple is then neuter : 

Miki oriditw, it is credited to me, I am believed; Hbi crSditur, you are believed ; 
criditum est, it was believed; certdtur, it is contended; curritur, there is running, peo- 
ple run; pugndtwr, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; vwitw, we, you, they live. 

2. The Passive Pbbiphbasixo Conjugation (234) is often used impersonally. The 
participle is then neuter: 

Mifd eoribendwn est, I must write ; tibi scrXbendvm est, you must write ; Ml acrt- 
bendwn est, he must write. 



CHAPTEE V. 

PARTICLES. 

302. The Latin has four parts of speech sometimes called 
Particles: the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the In- 
terjection. 

ADVERBS. 

303. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qual- 
ify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: ceteriter eurrere, to run 
swiftly; torn celer f so swift; tarn celeriter, so swiftly. 

304. In their origin, Adverbs are mainly the oblique cases 1 of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns. 

L Accusatives. — Many Adverbs were originallyAccusatives : 
1. AooxrsATTVES of Nouns : partim, partly ; fords, 1 out of doors ; diu * (for 
diwm*\ for a long time. Here belong numerous adverbs in tvm and sim, 
chiefly from, verbal nouns* no longer in use : * contempHm, contemptuously ; 

1 Some, indeed, are the oblique eases of words not otherwise used in Latin, and some 
are formed by means of ease-endings no longer used in the regular declensions. 

* Accusative of diue = dies. 

• Some adverbs in Urn and *im are from adjectives : HngtUdtim, one by one. In 
time doubtless Um, dUm, sim, and im came to be regarded simply as adverbial suffixes, 
and were so used in forming new adverbs. 
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sbmm, perceptibly, slowly; raptim, hastily; staUm, steadily; fuHim, by 
stealth. 

2. Accusatives or Nouhb with PBEPoemojrs : admodum, very, to the full 
measure ; in~vicem, in turn ; in-oassum, in vain; ob-iter, on the road, in pass- 
ing ; ob~viam, in the way, against ; post-modum, after a short time ; inter- 
din 1 and inter-dius, 1 during the day; inter-dum, 1 during the time, in the 
meantime. 

8. Accusatives ov Adjectives: 

1) Neutebs in «ff>, a, e, us, is : s6lum, only ; multum, muUa, much ; nvm* 
turn, too much ; parum, little ; secundum, secondly ; dterum,* cetera, as to the 
rest ; verum,* truly ; abunde* abundantly ; facile, easily ; saepe,* often ; plus, 
more ; minus, less ; saepvus, more frequently ; magis, more, rather.* 

2) FsMnmrss in am, ds: btfariam* in two parts; muUjfdriam, in many 
parts; clam = calam, secretly; palam, openly; perperam, wrongly; alias, 
otherwise. 

4. Accusatives ov Pronouns: quam, 7 how much; torn, 7 so much; turn, 
then ; tom-c, at that time ; nun-c, now. 

II. Ablatives. — Many Adverbs were originally Ablatives : 

1. Ablatives of Noras in d, e, is: ergd, accordingly; 8 numerd, exactly; 
forte, by chance ; jure, rightly ; sponte, willingly ; grdtUe, or grdtte, gratui- 
tously ; forts, out of doors. 

Nora— The ablative ii sometimes accompanied by a preposition or by an adjective: 
en-templd, immediately— lit., from the moment; Moo for in lood, on the spot; quot- 
annHs, yearly; muUi-modis, in many ways; ho-dii (Mc-dM), to-day; qud-ri, where- 
fore, by which thin;. 

2. Ablatives of Adjectives and Participles in d , FBxnmrE, d, 9,* and i, 
Neutbb : dextrd »• = dexterd, on the right ; extra, 11 on the outside ; infrd, 11 on 
the under side ; intrd, on the inside ; — intrd, within ; ultrd, beyond ; perpetud, 
continually ; rdrd, rarely ; subitd, suddenly ; auspicdtd, after taking the aus- 

1 Diu and dum are explained as forms of dium = diem, and diu$ as for dies; see 
Corssen, L, pp. 282-286; II., 458. 

9 Often becoming conjunctions— citerum, bat. Ifdn, from ne-Hnum, also belongs 
here. 

• From obsolete aoundis. 

• Here may be added semel, • once/ and *imul, • at the same time, 1 both for simile. 

• Secus, 'otherwise'; tervus, *as far as'; proWwi**, 'straightforward 1 ; and versus, 
1 toward, 1 doubtless belong here. 

• Originally partem or viam may have been used. 

7 Quam, from stem g«a, in gftf, gwae; tarn, turn, from stem to, to, in the final syl- 
lable of iste, for is-tu-s, is-ta; tun-c = tum-ee, nun-o = wum-ce, in which wwm is from 
the stem no, seen also in num, « whether, 1 and also in its original form, ma, in nam, ' for. 1 

8 Literally, by the deed. Compare Greek Zpyov, epy?. 

• That e is here an ablative ending is proved by the fact that it appears in early Latin 
in the form of id, an undoubted ablative ending. 

19 With these feminines, parte or vid may have been originally used. 
11 Often becoming prepositions. In fact, all prepositions in d are derived from adverbs 
which were originally ablatives in dd, afterward a. 
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pices ; cdnsuUd, after deliberating; sortitd, by lot, i. e., after casting lots ;— 
ddcte, learnedly; libere, freely; eerie* surely; r8e#, rightly; vet*, truly;— 
' d&ctimmi, most skillfully ; mdocimt* especially ; — brevi , briefly. 

8. Ablatives of Pbonouns : ax, there, in that way ; hoc, here, in this way ; 
qud , where, in which way ; eadcm, by the same road, in the same way. 

Note.— Several pronominal adverbs denote direction toward a point: ed, to that 
place; hoc, h&c, to this place; » iUd, Uto-o, iUH-c, to that place ; isto, ietd-c, ietO-c, to 
the place where you are; qud % to which place. 

IIL Locatives. — Some Adverbs were originally Locatives : 

1. Locatives of Nouns and Adjectives in i or e : heri, yesterday ; Urn- 
pert) in time ; vesperi, in the evening ; peregrin or peregrt, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives of Pronouns : 7i&c* here ; UUe^ there ; istic, there where you 
are ; sic, in this way, thus ; vti* ut, in which way ; iH* there ; wM, where. 

Note.— Locative forms in im also occur : btim, formerly ; vtrim-que, on 
both sides ; illim, illin-c, from that place ; A*n-o, from this place ; often with 
de : fdrm-de, from both sides ; in-de y from that point, thence. 

IV. Adverbs in tus and tor. — Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus* and ter : T 

Fundi-tus, from the foundation ; radfci-tu*, from the roots, utterly ; divim- 
tue, by divine appointment, divinely ; forH-ter y bravely ; dcri-ter^ sharply ; 
d&rirter, harshly ; itegarUer^ elegantly ; amatirJer, lovingly ; pruden-ter, pru- 
dently. 

Note 1. — The stem- vowel before tus becomes », and consonant stems as- 
sume i : fund4r4u8f rddic-i-tus. The stem-vowel before ter also becomes 
i : d&rirter.* Consonant stems, however, do not assume *', but drop final t : 
amant4er % aman-ter. 

Note 2. — Many adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
parts have become united in writing. In these compound forms prepositions 

1 Ab 3 is an ablative ending, certd and certi are only different forma of the same 
word ; bo also redd and recti, vird and ver$, though the two forma do not always have 
precisely the same meaning: «e>0, in truth; «£r£, truly. 

9 This is the regular ending in superlatives. 

* These are sometimes explained as Datives, but they are probably Ablative*; Hid, 
lit., by that way or road, finally came to mean to that place, i. e., to the place to which 
the road leads. 

* Here the Locative ending is i : M, UU, istl, *%; e for ee is a demonstrative ending, 
meaning here. Sic is the Locative of sa ; see 313* foot-note. 

• Utl contains two stems— -u or cu (seen in eui), and ta or to (seen in te in ie-te). 

• In ibi and libl the ending is M; 4 in ibi is the stem of is, he; u in ubi Is the same 
asinwtt. - 

7 Seen also in in-ter, in the midst; in-tue, within; srib-ter and sub-tus, below. 
These suffixes are of uncertain origin ; the former appears to be a case-suffix with abla- 
tive meaning, no longer used in declension; the latter, like ter in alrter, nos-ter, and deoo- 
ter, has lost its case-suffix, and may therefore represent either terd with an ablative suffix, 
or terum with an accusative suffix. See Corssen, II., p. 299; Kuhner, I M p. 079. 

8 The stem-vowel o is changed to i. 
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are especially common, and sometimes seem to be used with cases with which 
they do not otherwise occur: ant-id* before, before that; inter-ed, in the 
mean time ; post-ed, after ; aitie-A&c, 1 before this ; quem-ad-modum, in what 
manner ; parum-per, for a while ; nipper = novwn-per, lately ; tantts-per, for 
so long a time ; vidllicet = videre licet, clearly— lit., * it is permitted to see ' ; 
scilicet = scir4 licet, certainly ; foreitan =fors tit an, perhaps. 

306. Many Pronominal Adverbs, like the pronouns from which 
they are formed (191), are correlatives of each other, as will be seen 
in the following 

Table or Correlatives. 



Ihtzbbooativx. 



lira 



Dbmokstbatxyb. 



BbLATIVB. 



I. Plage in which. 



«#, where?* 



alicubl, somewhere ; 
uspiam, usquam, any- 
where; ubivis, where 
you please. 



hie , here;* istlc, 
there; Ulic, there; 
*M, there. 



kM, where. 



II. Place to which. 



qud, whither! 



qudrsum,* to 
what place? 
to what end ? 



aUqud, to some place ; 
qudlibet, qudvis, whith- 
er you please. 



aliqvd-vorsvm,* to 
some place. 



toe^ to this place;* 
istwc, to that place ; 
illuc, to that place ; 
00, to that place ; 
eddtm, to the same 
place. 

hfrsum,* to this 
place. 



qud, whither. 



qudrsum, to 
which place or 
end. 



III. Place from which. 



wide, whence? 



alievnds, from some 
place; undeUbet, from 
anyplace. 



hinc, from this place ; 
istinCy from that 
place; Mine, from 
that place; inde, 
from that place. 



unde, whence. 



1 Borne scholars, regarding ed and hde in these and similar eases as ablatives, think 
ithat all such compounds had their origtn at a time when ante, poet, inter, etc, admitted 
that case; but Corssen treats ed and hde in all such eases as neuters in the accusative 
phwal. See Corssen, II., p. 465; Bachelor, p. 82. 

* Observe that the question uVi, * where?' may be answered indefinitely by alicu- 
bi, uspiam, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative either alone or with a relative : Me, 
'here'; Ale, ubi, 'here, where.* 

* Hie, 'here,' 'near me'; isfie, 'there, 1 'near yon*; UHe, 'there,' 'near him 1 ; ftt, 
'there,* a weak demonstrative and the most common correlative of uti, 'where.* See 
distinction in pronouns (101). A similar distinction exists in hue, istQc, iUHe, and ed. 

4 For qyfrvorsum = qud-vereum, ' wnither turned*; aUqud-wsum, hOc-vcrsum. 
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Tabu or Correlatives.— (Continued.) 



Ihtzbbooativje. 



IUDBJTLNITC. 



DlMOXBTZATOT. 



BSLAXTYB. 



IV.TIMB. 



quanddf/rhsn.% 

quot&M, how 
often? 



quantity aliquandd, 
unquam, at any time. 

aUquot&n8) somewhat 



nunc, now; turn, 
then; foiw, at that 
very time ; ibl, then. 

tottene, bo often. 



quom, eum, 
quum, when. 

as, as 
often. 



Y. Wat, Mahneb, Degree. 



qu&, by or in 
what way! 



utyVH, how? 

gtiom, how 
much? 



aUqud, by or in some 
way; qudvie, by any 
way. 

aliqud, in some way, 
eto. 

aliquam, somewhat 



hde, by this way; 
iddc, by that way; 
iUac, by that way; 
ed y by that way; ed> 
<fci», by the same 
way. 

#a, #fc, so, thus. 
tam, so much. 



2«£, by which 
way. 



vt, utiy in 
whiehway,as. 

quom, to. 



Nora 1.— From Relative Adverb* are formed General or Indefinite Relatives by 
appending -ctwn^ue or by reduplicating the ibrm : ubloumque, ubiubi, wheresoever; 
qudoumque, qudqud, whithersoever. 

Nora 2. — Other examples are— 

1) Place:— alibi, elsewhere; ibidem, in the same place; neoubi, lest anywhere, 
that nowhere ; eieubi, if anywhere; olid, to another place ; cttrd, to this aide; Ultrd 
eitrdque, to and fro; utrdque, to both places ; aliunde, from another place ; indidem, 
from the same place ; utrimque, from or on both aides; undique, from all sides. 

2) Tnai—TiodU, to-day ; heri, yesterday; ordi, to-morrow; prldii, the day be- 
fore ; poetridii, the day after ; jam, already; jam turn, even then ; jamdiA, jamdfldum, 
jamprldem, long ago ; quondam, at a certain time ; dWm, formerly, hereafter ; interim, 
intered, meanwhile; anted, print, before ; poe^ potted, afterward; unquam, eyer; 
nUnquan^ neyer; semper, at all times. 

8) Wat, Mahhkb, Damn :—aded % so ; aMter, otherwise; magi*, more; poena, al- 
most; palam, openly; prdreue, wholly ; rtts, rightly; mi&H, greatly; eto, scarcely. 

4) Oausx :— efir, why; «9, for this reason; ideb\ idoired\proptered, on this aoconnt; 
erffd y igitw, Hague, therefore, accordingly. 

Nora 8.— Neeoift, with an interrogative adverb, is often equivalent .to an indefinite 
adverb: neeoid qudmodo, I know not in what way =a qvddammodo, in some way; 
neeotfubissaUoubi, in someplace; neeoid unde^aUeunde, from some place; see also 
101, note. 

Nora 4.— Adverbial phrases are formed by combining mtirum or nimium with quan- 
tum: mlrum quantum, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, wonderfully; 
nimium quantum, exceedingly. Mlrum quom, edni quom, and valdi quam have a 
similar force : how wmderfuUy, how very, how greatt y = exceedingly, wonderfully. 

Nora 5.— For IirmsoGATiya Pabthjuss, see 811, 8. 

Nora 8.— For Negative Pabtkjlw, see 559. 
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306. Compabison.— Most adverbe are derived from adjectives, 
and are dependent upon them for their comparison. The com- 
parative is the accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the 
superlative changes the ending ns of the adjective into * : l 

altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 

alt§, altius, altissimS, loftily. 

prudens, pr&dentior, prudentissimus, prudent. 

prudenter, prudentius, prudentissimS, prudently. 

1. When the adjective is compared with magi* and maxim*, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

egregius, magifl egregius, mftximQ Sgregius, excellent. 

egregiS, magis egregiS, mftximQ 6gregi6, excellently. 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 
bonus, melior, optimus, good. 

bene, melius, optime, well. 

male, pejus, pessime, badly. 

8. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 

deterior, deterrimus, worse. 

detenus, d&errime, worse. 

novus, novissimus, new. 

nov8, _ novissimS, newly. 

4. A few not derived from adjectives are compared : 

diu, diutius, diutissim6, for a long time. 

saepe, saepius, saepissime, often. 

satis, satius, sufficiently. 

ntiper, . nuperrimg, recently. 

5. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from ad- 
jectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compared : hie, here ; nunc, 
now ; vulgdriter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in 5 or urn are used in a few adverbs : prlmd, prlmum, 
potimmum. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

307. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the 
relations of objects to each other: 

In Italia esse, to hem Italy; ante me, before me. 

Nora 1.— Propositions were originally adverbs, and, like other adverbs (304), are in 
origin petrified case-forms. 9 

1 See 304, EL, 2. 

' Thus prepositions in d are in origin ablatives : cirod, citrd, contrd, ergd, eodrd, 
Infrdy etc; while those in m are accusatives: circum, cdram, cum, etc. These case- 
forms passed into adverbs denoting direction^ situation, etc. ; bnt they finally became 
associated with nouns in the accusative or ablative as auxiliary to the case-ending : loed 
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Notb 2.— For the Usk of Prepositions, see 432-437. 

Note 8.— For the Fobm and Mxakiko of Prepositions in Composition, see 344, 5. 

308. Insepabable Prepositions. 1 — Ambi, amb, 'around,' 
1 about'; dis, a%, 'asunder'; in, 'not,' 'un-'; por, 'toward,' 
'forth'; re, red, 'back'; si, sid, 'aside,' 'apart'; and ve, 'not,' 
are called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are used only in 
composition. 

Note.— For the Fobm and Meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Composition, 
see 344, «. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

309. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Co- 
ordinate or Subordinate. 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions connect similar constructions : 

Labor volupt&sQUE,' labor and pleasure. Karth&ginem ofipit lo * dlruit, he 
took and destroyed Carthage. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

Haeo Duic' oolligunt, effugit, while they collect these things, he escapes. 

310. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise — 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting union : 

Et, que, atque,* ac, and ; etiam, quoque, also ; neque, nee, and not ; neque 
— neque, nee— -nee, neque — nee, neither— nor. 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting separation : 

Aut,* vel, ve, sloe {eeu), or ; aut — aut, vel— vel, either — or; stve—sive, cith- 
er— or. 

Note.— Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive questions : utrum, 
num, or ne—an, whether— or; an, or; annon, necne, or not; see 353. 

8. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting opposition : 

as from a place; ex loed = out or a place; aliquid loed movere, to move anything from 
a place ; aliquid en loco movers, to move anything out of a place. An adverb thus 
separated from the verb and brought into connection with a noun ceased to be an adverb 
and became * preposition. 

1 like other prepositions, these were doubtless originally case-forms. 

* Thus que connects two nominatives, do two indicatives which are entirely coordi- 
nate, took and destroyed, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haeo—colUgunt, 
with the principal clause, effugit— he escapes while they collect these things. 

* Copulative conjunctions are et = Greek In, que = «u, and their compounds — et-iam 
or et-jam, at-que, quo-que, ne-que. Acis& shortened form of at-que ; nee, of nerque. 

4 Disjunctives are aut, vel, ve, with their compounds : vel = veUs, ' should you wish,* 
offering a choice, ve = vie, 'you wish, 1 as in qul-vis, 'any you please* ; sive = Hvis, 'if 
you wish.' 
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Sed, 1 autem, veYum, verb", but; at, but, on the contrary; atqui, rather; 
cUervm, but still, moreover ; * tamen, yet. 

4. Illative Conjunctions, denoting inference : 

Ergd, igitur, inde, proinde, itaque, hence, therefore ; see also 554, IV., 2. 

6. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 

Nam, namque, eni/m, denim, for.* 

311. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise — 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting time : 

Quandd, quom,* cum, or quum, when ; ut, ubi, as, when ; cum (quom or 
quum) primum, ut primum, ubi primum, simul, simuldc, simul dc, simul- 
atque, simul atque, as soon as ; dum, donee, quoad, quamdito,* while, until, as 
long as ; antequam, priusquam, before ; postedquam, after. 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting comparison : 

Ut, uti, sicut, sicuti, as, so as ; vdut, just as ; praeut, prout, according as, 
in comparison with ; quam, as ; tanquam, quasi, ut si, do si, velut si, as if. 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting condition : 

Si,* if; *i nbn, nisi, ni, if not; sin, but if; si quidem, if indeed; si modo, 
dum modo, dvmmodo, if only, provided. 

4. Concessive Conjunctions, denoting concession : 

Quamquam, Meet, 1 cum (quom,* or quum), although ; etsi , tametsi, etiamsi, 
even if; quamvis, 7 quantumvis, quantumlibet, 1 however much, although ; ut, 
grant that ; tie, grant that not. 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting purpose or end : 

Ul, uft, that, in order that ; ne, neve (neu), that not ; quo", that ; qubminus,* 
that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting consequence or result : 
Ut, so that ; ut nbn, quin,* so that not. 

1 Conjunctions, like adverb*, consist largely of ease-forms, chiefly from pronominal 
stems. Thus, sed, vird, ergb, etc., are explained as ablatives (ted from snl); autem, 
verum, dterum, quam, quod, quom, or own, etc., as accusatives; que, ubi, ufl, ut, etc, 
as locatives. 

s Lit, as to the rest. 

* But most Causal Conjunctions are subordinate; see 311, 7. 

4 Quom, the original form out of which own and quum were developed (22; 26, 
foot-note), occurs in early Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical 
Latin. 

• See 304, 1., 1 and 3, foot-notes. 

* Probably locative, possibly instrumental; see page 78, foot-note 2. 

T Licet is strictly a verb, meaning it is permitted; *fe, in quam-ols and quantum- 
vis, is also a verb: quam-vU, 'as much as you wish 1 ; as is also libet, 'it pleases,' in 
quantum-libet, 'as much as is pleasing/ 

• Qubminus = qud minus, * by which less • ; quln = qui ne, * by which not.' 
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1. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 

Quia, quod, quoniam? quandd, because, inasmuch as ; cum (quom, quum\ 
since ; guandSquidem, aiquidem,* utpote, since indeed. 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, denoting inquiry :* 
He, nfone, num, utrum, an, whether ; an ndn, necne, or not. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

312. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of 
feeling or as mere marks of address. 4 They may express — 

1. Astonishment : 6, hem, ehem, atat, hubae, vdh, en, ecce. 

2. Joy : id, evoe, euge, Iga, d, papae. 

8. Sorrow: vae, et, hen, eheu, 6h9, dh, au,pr6. 

4. Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 

5. Calling : hew, d, eho, ehodum. 
%. Praise : eu, euge,~$a, htfa. 



CHAPTER VI. 
FORMATION OF WORDS. 



SECTION I. 

ROOTS.— STEMS.— SUFFIXES. 

313. Words are formed from stems (46, 1), and stems from 

roots or from other stems. 

Notr 1.— Thus statu*, 'position,' Is formed from the stem statu by adding the nom- 
inative suffix «,* bat the stem statu is itself formed from the root eta by appending the 
derivative suffix tu. 



^s 



1 Compounded of quom^am, when now. 

* lit, if indeed. 

* These are sometimes classed as Adeerbe. In some of their uses they are plainly 
Conjunction*, while in other eases they approach closely to the nature of Adverb*. As 
a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particle*; see 851, 1. 

4 Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, and 
accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots and stems, 
but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human speech. Others, 
however, are either inflected forms, as age, 'come,' apage = &wayt, * begone, 1 or muti- 
lated sentences or clauses: mehercule*, mehercule^ etc., =m& HerouU* juvet, 'may 
Hercules protect me 1 ; miccutdr, 'may Castor protect me*; mldiuefldiu*, 'may the 
true God help me * ; icastdr = en Oaetor, ' lo Castor.* 

* This * is doubtless a remnant of an old demonstrative, so, meaning that, he, she. 
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Hots 2. —Words are either simple or compound : 

1. Simply when formed from single roots with or without suffixes. 

2. Compound, when formed by the union of two or more roots or stems; see 
340, m. 

314. Roots. — Roots are the primitive elements out of which 
all words in our family of languages have been formed. 1 They are 
of two kinds: 

I. Pbedioattve Boots, also called Vebbal Boots.* These designate or 
name objects, actions, or qualities : es in es-t, he is ; i in fare, to go ; due in 
dues = dux, leader ; doe in doo-iHs, docile. 

II. Dbmonstbatiyk Boots,* also called Pbonomtnai, Boots. These do not 
name objects or actions, but simply point out the relation of such objects or 
actions to the speaker : me in met, of me ; turn tui, of you ; * in i*, that, that 
one, he. 

315. The Stems 4 of simple words may be divided into three 
classes : Moot Stem, Primary Stems, and Secondary Stems. 

SI 6. Root Stems are either identical with roots, or are formed 
from them without the aid of suffixes: 

Due-is, * of a leader,' root-stem due ; • e s-tis, * you are,' root-stem es ; rdg-es, 
* kings,' root-stem reg ; vdc-is, 4 of the voice,' root-stem vde ; murmur-is, ' of 
a murmur,' root-stem murmur . 

317. Pkimaby Stems are formed from roots by means of suf- 
fixes:* 

1 These roots were probably all monosyllabic, and were once used separately as words, 
but not as parts of speech. Thus es, the root of turn, esse, 'to be,' and i, the root of ed, 
Ire, 'to go,' were doubtless used In their original form, as significant words, long before 
the verbs themselves had an existence. 

* Observe that from this class of roots, whether called Predicative or Verbal, may 
be formed the stems, not only of verbs, but also of nouns, adjectives, and, in fact, of all 
the parts of speech except pronouns. 

* The learner should note the difference in signification between Predicative and 
Demonstrative Boots. Thus (fuo has a definite meaning, and must always designate 
one who leads; jphile the pronoun ego is not the name of any person or thing, but may 
be used by any and every person in speaking of himself. 

« The learner has already become familiar with the use of stems in the inflection of 
nouns, adjectives, etc. ; but stems, like roots, were probably once used as words. 

• The basis of every inflected word is a stem. Due is therefore the stem of due-is, 
but as it can not be derived from a more primitive form, it is also a root. According to 
some authorities, reg, the stem of rig-is, and vde, the stem of ode-is, are not roots, but 
derived from more primitive forms— reg in reg-O, and roc In voc-O; according toother 
authorities, however, reg and rig are only two forms of the same root; so also voc and 
vdc, due and due. The stem murmur is not a root, but formed from the root mur 
by reduplication. See Curtius, Chron., p. 25; Schleicher, pp. 841-850; Meyer, pp. 8, 
871-8T6. 

• Any suffix used to form a Primary Stem is called a Primary Suffix; see 320. 

8 
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Boot. 


Suffix. 


Stkk. 


WOKD. 




ar, 


vo, 


ar-vo, 


ar-vu-m,» 


field* 


fao, 


to, 


fac-to, 


fao-tu-B, 1 


made. 


eta, 


tu, 


sta-tu, 


Bta-tu-s, 


position. 



Stxm. 


Suffix. 


clvi,» 


co; 


victor,* 


ii; 


victor, 


1c; 



Nora.— AH stems formed from, verb-stems are also generally classed as Primary 
Stem*:* curd-tor, 'guardian,' 'curator,' from euro, 'to care for, 1 from cur a, 'care. 1 

318. Secondary Stems are formed from other stems • by means 
of suffixes: 4 

Secondary Stem. Word. 

clvi-co, clvicus, civic. 

vlctor-ia, victoria, victory. 

vlctor-io, vlctrlx,* victress. 

319. The Stems of Compound Words are formed by the union 
of two or more stems, or of a stem with a root : 

fu-erft, T fu-erfi-s, you had been. 

grand-aevo, 8 grand-aevu-s, of great age. 

igni-color,» igni-color, fire-colored. 

m&gn-animo, 10 mftgn-animu-s, greatsouled. 

Nora 1.— Words are formed from Stems by means of the Suffixes of Inflection ; see 
46 and 303, note 1. 

Note 8.— A single root often gives rise to a large class of forms. Thus, from the root 
eta, * to stand, 1 are derived— 

1. The numerous forms which make up the conjugation of the verb std, stare, stetl, 
st&tum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb sisto, sisters, stiti, statum, 'to place. 1 

8. Numerous other forms. Thus (1), sta-bilis, 'stable, 1 'firm, 1 from which are de- 
rived etabilto, 'to make firm ' ; stdbilitds, 'firmness, 1 and stdbiliter, * firmly 1 ; (2) stabu- 
lum, 'a standing place, 1 'stable, 1 from which are derived stdbulo, and stdoulor, 'to have 
a standing place 1 ; (8) stamen, 'something standing, 1 'warp in an upright loom 1 ; (4) 
statim, *in standing, 1 'at once 1 ; (6) statid, 'standing 1 ; (6) stations, 'stationary 1 ; (7) 
stater, *a stayer 1 ; and (8) status, 'position, 1 from which is derived statu6\ 'to place, 1 
which in turn becomes the basis of statua, ' a statue, 1 and statHra, ' stature.* 

1 Ar-vo-m weakened to arvum, fac-to~s to foetus; see 33, 2. 

* This is a matter of convenience, as new stems, or words, are formed from verb-stems 
in the same manner as from roots; see Schleicher, p. 84T. 

* Except verb-stems. Bemember that stems formed from verb-stems are treated as 
Primary; see 317, note. 

4 Any suffix used to form a Secondary stem is called a Secondary suffix, but many 
suffixes may be either primary or secondary. Thus co in ctoious is Secondary, as It 
is added to a stem; but in locus, 'place, 1 it is Primary, as it is added to a root. 

* Olvi is the stem of dvis, citizen ; victor of victor, conqueror. 

* For victoria, by contraction. 

T Compounded of root /i* with stem erd from the root es; see 303, note 2, and 343. 
8 For grandi-aevo. 

* Compounded of igni, the stem of ignis, ' fire, 1 and of color, the stem of color, ' color. 1 
10 Compounded of mdgno, the stem of mdgnus, ' great, 1 and of animo, the stem of 

animus, 'soul 1 ; mdono-animo becoming mdgnanimo. 
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320. Suffixes. — Most suffixes 1 appear to have been formed 
from a comparatively small number of primitive elements called 

Primary Suffixes. 



L 


n.« 


Exampubs. 


a, 




& and o in nouns and adjectives, 6 in nouns, 
and e, 1, 6, and n in verbs : artf-a, writer ; 
fug-a, flight; /tf?-0, Nom. jvg-u**,* yoke; 
,#£*, Nom. Jid-d-9) faith ; r^-«,» rule thou ; 
reg-i* % you rule ; reg-d, I rule ; r^r-«-n/, they 
rule. 


i, 


*, 


in a few nouns : av-i, Nom. a©-*-*, bird ; aroA^ 
Nom. aro-w, aresf arx, citadeL 


«i 


u, | in nouns : T ac-«, Nom. oe-tf-s, needle. 


an, 


on, 5n, en, 
in, 


denoting either the act or the agent; asperg- 
on^ Nom. aspergd* (G. fats), sprinkling; ^r- 
0», gwtf* (G. fads), a carrier; pect-en (G. tot*), 
a comb. 


ant,» 


ent, unt, 


in present participles: 19 audients, 10 audikns, 
hearing; ab-es-enb-t) ab-sens, absent; amd- 
ent-s, amdns, loving. 



1 Most suffixes appear to be of pronominal origin, i. e n from pronominal stems or 
roots, bat, according to Bopp, Corssen, and others, a few may be of verbal origin. Thus 
in several suffixes beginning with b — seen in ber, bilU, bulum, etc.— Corssen recognizes 
the root bhor= fer in fer-0, 'to bear'; in some beginning with t— seen in <er, tor % tOrus, 
etc.— the root tar, 'to accomplish' ; in some beginning with c— seen in eer, culum, crum, 
etc.— the root kar = cer, ere in ere-0, * to make. 1 For a discussion of the subject, see 
Bopp, IIL, pp. 186-201; Corssen, I., p. 667; IL, pp. 40, 68; Schleicher, p. 448. 

9 Column I. shows the suffix in its supposed original form, while column II. shows 
the various forms which the suffix has assumed in Latin. 

• Originally long in Latin in feminine forms ; see 91, 8, 1). 

« Observe that these suffixes form stems, not cases. Sometimes the Nominative Sing- 
ular is in form identical with the stem ; but in most cases, the Nominative is formed 
from the stem by adding the Nominative suffix, as $ in Jktt-e, m in jugu-m for jugo-m 
(p weakened to tt, 22, 2). 

• Observe that the Present stem takes the several forms, reg-e, reg-t t reg-o, reg-u; 
but see page 118, foot-note 5. 

• Often thus dropped; sometimes changed to e, I: mart, mare, sea; eaedi, oaede, 
caedi-e, slaughter. 

7 Also in adjectives, in union with i making ui : ten-ui-s^ thin. 

8 N dropped ; see 36, 5, 8). 

• This is the base of several compound suffixes : ent-o, ent4a\ ent-io— Nom. ent- 
wn, ent-ia, and ent-iwn ;flu-«nt-um, stream; sapi-ent-ia, wisdom ; sU-ent-ium, silence. 

10 Also in a few adjectives and nouns : freq-u-*nt-$, frequins, frequent; pari-eni-a, 
parens. Here s is the Nominative ending. 
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Primary Suffixes. — (Continued.) 



h 


n. 


Examples. 


a«, 


os, m } es, 1 
5s, 5r, ur, 


gen-os, gen-us,* birth; corp-us,* body; nub-is, 
cloud ; rdb-ur,* strength ; sop-or (31, 2), sleep. 


ja 4 = ya, 


ia,«io,ie\ 


1ft and lo in adjectives ; 16 in nouns : ex-im-id, 
ex-im-io, Nom. ex-im-4u-s, ex-im^ia, ex-im- 
iu-m, select ; fac-it, Nom. fac-U-s, appear- 
ance. 


ja« = ya, 


e,i,i»,iu, 


in verbs: cap-e, take thou; caps-re, to take; 
cap-i-s, you take ; cap-i^mus, we take ; cap- 
id, I take ; cap-iu-nt, they take. 


jant' = 

yans, 


ids, Idr, Ins, 
j6r,6r, 


in comparatives : mag-ids, mag-ior, md-jor, Nom. 
md-jor (21, 2), greater ; min-or, min-or (31, 
2), smaller ; see 162, 165. 


ka, 


ca,co, 


rare : 8 pau-cd, pau-eo, pau-cus, a, um, small ; 
lo-eo, locus, place. 


la, | la,lo,li, 


see ra. 


ma, 9 


mi, mo, 


forma, form ; pri-mo, primus, first ; tup-mo, 
sum-mo (34, 8), sum^mus, highest; al~mo, 
al-mu8, cherishing. 



1 This suffix seems to be used in forming the Latin Infinitive, in origin the Dative of 
a verbal noun : reg-es-e, rsg-ere (31, 1), 'to rule '—lit, for ruling; e is the Dative end- 
ing (67, note); see Schleicher, p. 472. See also page 81, foot-note 2. 

9 With variable vowel (57, 2); in early Latin o, in classical Latin u in Nominative 
Singular, e in other cases. We thus have in early Latin os in gen-os, and In classical 
Latin us in gsn-us, and es changed to er (31, 1) in gen-er-is, gen-trA, etc Words of 
this class take no Nominative ending. 

• With variable vowel— o, u. We thus have corp-us, corp-or-ls, with s changed to 
r<31,l). S final is also changed tor in roour; see 31, 2. 

4 Doubtless a pronominal stem. It is common as a secondary suffix (page 164, foot- 
note 4) : pater-io, patr-io, Nom. patr-ius, paternal; vlctdr-ia, victory; litoour-ia, lux- 
ur-iis, luxury; see 325. 

• Originally long in Latin, see 21, 2, 1). 

• Probably the verbal root Jo, identical with i in Ire, to go. So explained by Curtius, 
Yerbum, L, pp. 290-295. Ja was also used as a secondary suffix, appended to the stems 
of nouns and adjectives, in forming denominative verbs; see 335, foot-note. 

7 This suffix is generally secondary: alt-tor, ait-ius, higher; sapient-ior, wiser; 
see 162. 

8 It seems to appear without its final vowel in some nouns in cb; ape-c-s, apex, point, 
top. It is common as a secondary suffix: oVoi-co, eUfi-cus, civic (330); and is also 
used in compound suffixes, as cu-lo, ci-no, ti-co : flos-cu-lus, a smalt flower; vdti-H-nus, 
prophetic. See Schleicher, p. 478; Corssen, II., pp. 200, 808, 807. 

This is also an element in H*n&, H-mo, si-mi, si-mo, is-si-mi, is-st-mo: op-ti- 
mw«, a, am, best; alt-is-si-mus, highest. 
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Primary Suffixes. — (Continued,) 



L 


IL 


Examples. 


man, 1 


men, 9 min,' 
mSn, 


denoting the means of the action, sometimes 
the act itself, or its result : Ugi-men, or Ug- 
menf a covering ; nd-men y * name ; certd-mtn, 
contest ; ser-mdn, ser-md,* discourse. 


na,* 


ni, no, 


1. in adjectives with the force of perfect parti- 
ciples : • pUnd, pte-no, pie-nut, a, tw», filled, 
full; rfy-nOy fbg-num, kingdom, that which 
is ruled. 

2. in nouns and adjectives with various mean- 
ings : • eop-no, som-no (33, 8, note), som-nus, 
sleep. 


ni, 


ni, 7 | «^-n», ig-nia, fire ; pa-ni^pd-nts, bread. 


nu, | nu, 


very rare : ma-nu t ma-nus, hand. 


ra,*la, 


ra,ro,la, 
lo,li, 


ag-ro (agrus), ager, field ; sac-ro (eao-rus), tacer, 
sac-ra, sac-rum, sacred ; ted-ld, id-la (34, 2), 
seat ; cande-la, a light ; te-lo, Mum, weapon ; 
doci-liy doci-lis, docile. 


ta,* 


ta,to,«a, 

BO, 


1. in perfect participles: »• amd-tS, amd-tus, a, 
urn, loved ; plaud-to, plau-to (35, 8), plau- 
8U8, applauded ; odnd-tue, having tried ; prdn- 
8U8, having taken lunoh. 

2. in a few adjectives : sex-to, sex-tut, sixth. 



1 This is an element in mm-to, mdn-id, and mdn-4o: nOtri-men-tum, nutriment; 
qusri-mcn-ia, complaint; Usti-mdn-ium (secondary suffix), testimony. 

9 With variable vowel (57, 2). The suffix man is weakened to men in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, and to min in the other cases. 

• For (md-men, • name,' the means by which one is known. 
« IT is dropped; see 36, 5, 8). 

• Nearly equivalent to to. In some languages it forms passive participles like to. 

• Often secondary : pater-no, pater-wus, paternal; sometimes preceded by d, i, or i: 
Jbnt-d-nu*, of a fountain; can-l-nus, canine; ali-i-nw, belonging to another; see 327, 
329, and 330. 

7 As to and na are closely related in meaning and use, so are U and ni. They are 
sometimes united in the same suffix : U-d-rU (326). 

8 Ra and la are only different forms of the same suffix. In Latin and Greek this 
suffix often forms verbal adjectives which sometimes pass into nouns : gnd-rus, 'know- 
ing, 1 from gnd in ndscd, * to know ' ; &-por, 'gift, 1 ' something given, 1 from to in ftitopt, 
4 to give. 1 

9 In the form of U it is the first element in tt-mus, a, um : op-ti-mus, beet * v and the 
second element in is-si-mus, a, um : aU-is-si-mus, highest. In the form of td\ it is the 
first element in fcl-ft, shortened to tdt: dvi-tds = dtoi-tdt-8, state. 

»• Often becoming adjectives or nouns: aUto, al-tus, high ; nd-tus, son. 
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Primaby Suffixes. — {Continued.) 



L 


II. 


EXAMPLES. 


tar, 


ter, t6r, 


see tra. 


ti, 1 


U**, 


in verbal nouns : vta-ti y vis-tit, garment ; mtt-H, 
met-tis, mem* (35, 8), reaping, harvest. 


tu, 


tv 


in verbal noons, including supines : sta-tu y sta- 
tus, standing; p4u, ir4u8, going; dic-tu (su- 
pine), in telling, to tell. 


tar, 4 tra,« 


ter, tdr, tro, 


ter* and tSr denoting agency; tro, means: 
pa-ter y father; md-ter, mother; vic-tor, con- 
queror; audt-tor, hearer; ara-trum y plough. 


va, 


vo, no, 


in nouns and adjectives : ar-vo, ar-vum, ploughed 
field ; vac-ito, vac-uus, empty. 



SECTION II. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

FOBMATIOK OF NOUNS BY SUFFIXES. 

I. Fkom the Stems of Otheb Nouns. 

321. Diminutives generally end in — 

lui, la, lum; ulus, ula, ulum; cuius, oula, oulum:* 

i Ti is the first element in tt-4, «-o, U-4, K-d-fU, U-dn (4 dropped) : jUsti-Ha, jus- 
tice; urt>i-tio y $ervi-Hum, service; dOH-tii, diiri-tils, hardness; sto-Hdn, tta-tid (n 
dropped), station. 

* /often disappears : men-H, men-Ms, men-te, mens (36, 2), mind. 

8 Tu is the first element in the suffixes, tu-&, tu-o; ta-ti, tilt, and til-don: sta-tita, 
statae; mor-twts, dead; eervi-triiti, serrt-t&t (e&rvi-tilte), servi-ttis, servitude; turpi- 
ti&don, turpi-tadd (» dropped), turpitude. 

4 Perhaps of verbal origin (330, foot-note 1). This suffix seems to be the basis of 
several compound suffixes : &r-4d\ tdr-io, tUrd, tOro, trio for #r-i-c, etc. ; see examples, 
334, 330, 330. 

• Ter is used in names denoting family relationship, originally ▲«enot. : jpa-tor, 
lit, protector, from the root pa, to protect 

8 For the convenience of the learner the suffixes are given in the Kominative form, 
L e„ with the Nominative ending and the modified' stem -vowel Observe that the stem 
suffix in lu-s and lu-m is lo. The endings, ulus, ttfo, uhtnu, were developed irregularly 
after the analogy of u-lus, w-to, u-lwn in such words as hortv-lus, virffu-lus, oppidu- 
him, where the « is the modified stem-vowel Thus the u in rty-u-lus and eapit+t4wn 
is an irregularity introduced from the Diminutives of a and o stems. Zus, to, bun are 
formed from the suffix laor ra, often used in forming Primary Stems (330). Oulu$ % 
cuto, oulum are compound suffixes in which the first part, cu, is formed from the suffix, 
originally ba, modified in Latin to eo, etc, seen in lo-cos, loans, place ; see 830, Jo, foot-note. 
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a little son, 


from 


fflius, 


son. 


a little daughter, 
a small hall, 


tt 
tt 


fffia, 
atrium, 


daughter, 
hall 


a small cavity, 
a small garden, 
a small branch, 


tt 

ct 


alveus, 
hortus, 


cavity. 

garden. 

branch. 


ct 


virga, 


a small town, 


ct 


oppidum, 


town. 


a petty king, 


tc 


r8x, 


king. 


a small head, 


t( 


caput, 


head. 


a small flower, 


ct 


fids, 


flower. 


a small part, 


cc 


pare, 


part 


a small present, 


tt 


mOnus, 


present. 



159 

ftlio-lus, 

fffio-la, 

atrio-lum, 

alveo-lus, 

hortu-lus, 

virgu-la, 

oppidu-lum, 

rSg-ulus, 

capit-ulum, 

fl08-CUlllS, 

parti-cula, 
munus-culum, 

1. Iras, la, lum, are appended to a and o stems ; ulus, ula, ulum, to 
Dental and Guttural stems ; cuius, cola, culum, to e, i, and u stems, and 
to Liquid and a stems ; see examples. 

2. Before Ins, la, lorn, the stem-vowels & and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations: fUio4us,filio4a for 
filid-la, hortu-lus for horto-lus, 

8. Before coins, cula, culum, stems in n change u into i, and stems 
in on change o into n: versuculus, ( a little verse,' from versus; homun- 
culus, ' a small man,' from homh. Like nouns in on, a few other words 
form diminutives in un-culus, un-cula : av-unculus, ' maternal uncle,' from 
avus, l grandfather.' * 

4. El-lus, el-la, el-lum, il-lns, ilia, ilium,' are used when the stem 
of the primitive ends in & or o, preceded by 1, n, or r : ocellus* ' small 
eye,' from oculus ; fabelJa, i short fable,' from fdbula ; vll-lum, 9 ' a small 
wine,' from vinum. 

Nora.— The endings lens and ci6 occur: ecu-leus? *a small horse, 1 from eguue; 
7wmun-ci6, ' a small man,' from homd. 

322. Patkonymics, or names of Descent, generally end in — 

d§s, stem-suffix da, masculine; s for ds, stem-suffix d, feminine. 

Tantali-d6s, son of Tantalus ; Tantali-s, daughter of Tantalus* 
Th6sl-des, son of Theseus ; ThesSi-s, daughter of Theseus, 

Thestia-d6s, son of Thestius ; Thestia-s, daughter of Thestius, 

Nora.— The suffix ni, preceded by I or 3, is sometimes used in forming feminine Pat- 
ronymics: Neptunl-ne, daughter of Neptune; Acrleid-nS, daughter of Acrisios. 

* Nubl-cula, piebfrcula, and vulpi-cula are formed as if from e-stems. 

* The syllables el and U do not belong to the ending, but are produced by a slight change 
in the stem. The quantity of the vowel e or i is therefore determined by the primitive : 
thus, ocvluS) oculu-lus = ooul-lus = oed-lus; vinum, vinu-lum = vln-lum = vil-lum. 

9 Also written squalen*, but eouleus is the approved form. 

* The vowel preceding the suffix is usually <, as in Tanlali-dis, Tantalis, modified 
from the stem-vowel o. Primitives in eus generally change eu to i or et, as in Thesl- 
dSs, ThisH-s; and primitives in ius change stem-vowel o to a, as in Thestia-dis. 
Other nouns sometimes form Patronymics after the analogy of nouns in ius : Ldertiades, 
son of Laertes. Aenids has Aeneades, masculine, and AenHs, feminine. 
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323. Designations op Place are often formed with the endings— 

axium, Stum, turn, He. 1 

columb-arium, a dovecot, from columba, dove. 

querc-etum, a forest of oaks, " quercus, oak. 

saftc-tum, a thicket of willows, " sallx, willow. 

ov-Ile, asheepfotd, " ovis, sheep. 

1. Axium designates the place where anything is kept, a receptacle : 
aerdrium, * treasury,' from aes, money. 

2. fStum, turn, used with names of trees and plants, designate the place 
where they flourish : ollvetum, ' an olive-grove,' from oUva, ' olive-tree.' 

8. lie, used with names of animals, designates their stall or fold : 
bovlle, l stall for cattle,' from bos, stem bov. 

4. Otheb Examples are — 

Aestu-drium, 'tidal bay,' from aestus, * tide' ; avi-drium, 'aviary,' from avis, 
*bird' ; don-drium, 'place for offerings,' from d&num, 'gift'; pdm-drium, 
* orchard,' from p&num, ' fruit ' ; aescul-etum, ' forest of oaks,' from aesculus, 
'oak'; pin-Stum, 'pine-forest,' from pinus, 'pine'; roe-Hum, 'rose-bed,' 
from rosa, 'rose'; vin-%tum, 'vineyard,' from vinum, 'vine'; virgulrfoim, 
' a thicket,' from virgula, ' bush' ; capr-ile, ' goat-stall,' from caper, ' goat. 1 

324. Derivatives are also formed with several other endings, 
especially with — 

ariui, id, ium, itium, Ina, imdnium, itas, tna, atus.* 



etatu-arius, 

mfll-io, 

sacerd&t-ium, 

serv-itium, 

reg-Ina, 

patr-im5nium, 

clv-it&s, 

vir-tiis, 

cOnsul-atus, 



a statuary, 

muleteer, 

priesthood, 

servitude, 

queen, 

patrimony, 

citizenship, 

virtue, 

consulship, 



from 



statua, 


statue. 


mttlus, 


mule. 


sacerdos, 


priest. 


servus, 


slave. 


r6x, 
pater, 


Una. 
father. 


clvis, 


citizen. 


vir, 


man. 


consul, 


consul. 



1. Arius and id generally designate persons by their occupations. 

2. Ium and itium denote office, condition, or collection : servitium, 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 

1 Arivm and lie are the endings of neuter adjectives used substantively (330). The 
vowels d and i were probably developed out of the stem-vowel of the primitive, but they 
were afterward treated as a part of the suffix. For an explanation of such vowels, see 330, 
foot-note. Many derivative endings were thus formed originally by the union of certain 
suffixes with the stem-vowel of the primitive; accordingly, when added to vowel sterna, 
they generally take the place of the stem- vowel: cohunb-d, columb-drium ; querc-o, 
querc-itum. 

* Arius is identical in origin with the adjective ending drius (330), and dtus with 
dtus in participles. In each the initial d was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
Ina is the same formation as the adjective ending Inus (330). On i-tium, imdnium, 
i-tde, and tUs, see ti, ta, to, man, mon, with foot-notes, 320; remember that the initial 
i was developed from the stem-vowel of the primitive. 
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8. Ina and imdnium are used with some variety of signification ; see 
examples under V below. 

4. Itfia and tus designate some characteristic or condition : hertcUi- 
ids, * heirship, 1 from hdres, *heir J ; virtus, ( manliness,' * virtue,' from vir. 

5. Atus denotes rank, office, collection: eontulatus, ( consulship,' 
from consul; sendtus, * senate,' * collection of old men,' from senex. 

6. For Patrial or Gentile Nouns, see 331, note 1. 

Nora.— The endings dgd, lg6, ind ug6 > also occur: vir-dgd, * heroic maiden,' from 
tir, * hero ' ; ferr-ugd, l iron-nut, 1 from ferrum, * iron. 1 

7. Other Examples are — 

Zibr-drius, 4 transcriber of books,' from liber, * book ' ; Hgn-drius, * joiner,' 
from Ugnum, ' wood ' ; quadrig-drius, 4 driver of a four-horse chariot,' from 
quadriga, * four-horse chariot' ; arbUr-ium, 4 decision,' from arbiter, * arbiter' ; 
eonjug-ivm, i wedlock,' from conjunx, * spouse' ; magis-ter-ium, * presidency,' 
from magis-ter, 4 president'; de-Hum, 4 door,' from de, 4 mouth'; gall-ina, 
4 hen,' from gattue, 4 cock' ; ddctr-ina, for ddctbr-ina, 4 doctrine,' from doctor, 
4 learned man,' 4 doctor'; mdtr-imbnium, * matrimony,' from mater, 4 moth- 
er ' ; aedil-itds, 4 office of edile,' from aediUs, 4 edile ' ; auctbr-itds, 4 authority,' 
from auctdr, 4 founder,' 4 author' ; senec-tus, 4 old age,' from eenex, * old man ' ; 
tribun-atm* * office of tribune,' from tribumts, 4 tribune.' 

IL Nouns from Adjectives. 
325. From Adjectives are formed various Abstkact Nouns 
with the endings — 

la, itia, ta, Uto, Ms, tns, Sd6, itudd, imSnia. 8 



dlligent-ia, 


diligence, 


from 


dlligens, 


diligent. 


superb-ia, 


haughtiness, 


u 


superbus, 


haughty. 


amlc-itia, 


friendship, 


it 


amicus, 


friendly. 


juven-ta, 
llber-tfts, 


youth, 


ct 


juvenis, 


young. 


freedom, 


u 


liber, 


free. 


bon-it&s, 


goodness, 


i( 


bonus, 


good. 


pi-etas, 4 


piety, 
youth, 


u 


pius, 


pious. 


juven-tus, 


it 


juvenis, 


young. 


dulc-6d$, 
sSl-itudS, 


sweetness, 


ct 


dulcis, 


sweet. 


solitude, 


u 


s5lus, 


alone. 


&cr-im3nia, 


sharpness, 


u 


ficer, 


sharp. 



1 These endings were formed, according to Corssen, by appending the suffix an to 
ag, the root of ago, to put in motion, make, do; see Corssen, I., p. 577. 

* As if formed from a verb, tribUnd, are, like equit-dtue, 'cavalry,' from equito, are, 
* to ride,' from equee, • a horseman/ 

* When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the final vowel. 
Originally the initial i in i-tia, i-tds, i-tudd, and i-mdnia formed no part of the suffix, 
but represented the stem- vowel of the primitive. On 4a, Ma, and ta, see ja, H, and to, 
320; on i-tds and tUs, see page 160, foot-note 2; on i-tddo and i-monia, see tu and 
man, 320. The origin of i~dd, e-din is obscure. 

« For piritae by dissimilation (26). 
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Nora 1.— Instead of ia and iUa, Us and itiis occur: pauper, pauper-iis, poverty; 
durus, dur-itia or dur-UUs, hardness. 

Nora 2.— Before &!« the stem of the adjective ia sometimes slightly changed : facilis, 
facultds, faculty; difficUis, difficulty difficulty; potent, potestds, power. 

Nora 8.— A few adjectives form abstracts with both itds and itudd : Jtrmut, Jtrm- 
itds, Jlrmitudd, firmness. Polysyllabic adjectives in tus often suffer contraction before 
these endings: honestds for honest-itds, 'honesty,' from hontstus; soUicUOdd, for soU 
Hcit-itudd, 'solicitude,' from sbUidtus. 

1. Other Examples are — 

Auddc-ia, •boldness/ from auddx, 'bold'; just-Ma, * justice,' from Justus, 
4 just'; saev-Uia, •cruelty,' from saevus, * cruel'; senec-ta, 'old age,' from 
senex, ' old ' ; aequdl-itds, ' equality,' from aequdlis, ' equal ' ; edr-Uds, ' clear- 
ness,' from cdrus, 'dear' ; anxi-etds, ' anxiety,' from anwws, ' anxious' ; alt- 
itadd, 'height,' from alius, 'high' ; fort-itlidd, 'bravery,' from fortis, 'brave' ; 
magn-itvM, ' greatness,' from mdgnus, ' great.' 

HI. Nouns fbom Vekbs and from Roots. 
326. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots axe formed nu- 
merous nouns with the suffixes — l 

ter, tor,* trlx, tram, tfira, tus, tifi, i5.» 

from the root pa, 

bhra, fra, 



pa-ter, 


father, 


frft-ter, 


brother, 


ama-tor, 


lover, 


audt-tor, 


hearer, 


dSfSn-sor, 


defender, 


v6nfi-tor, 


hunter, 


vena-trlx, 


huntress, 


gubernft-trfx, 


directress, 


ara-trum, 
rQs-trum, 4 , 


ft* 


pic-tor, 


painter, 


plc-ttira, 


painting, 


fl-sQra, 5 


using, 


audl-tus, 


hearing, 


vl-sus, 5 


sight, 


audl-tid, 


hearing, 


moni-tio, 6 


advising, 


vl-sio 1 , 5 


seeing, 


leg-i8, 


a selecting \ 


occId-i8, 


a slaying, 



ama-re, 
audl-re, 
d€fend-ere, 
v6na-rf, 

guberna-re, 
arft-re, 
r6d-ere, 
ping-ere, 

ttt-I, 

audl-re, 

vid-6re, 

audl-re, 

monS-re, 

vid-ere, 

leg-ere, 

ocdd-ere, 



to protect, 
to support, 
to love, 
to hear, 
to defend, 
to hunt. 

to direct, 
to plough, 
to gnaw, 
to paint, 
u 

to use. 
to hear, 
to see. 
to hear, 
to advise, 
to see. 
to select, 
to slay. 



1 These endings appear to be true suffixes, as they do not contain the stem-vowel of 
the primitive. 

3 For the phonetic change by which t in tor, tura % etc., unites with a preceding d or 
t and produces 88 or a, as in dtfend-tor, defensor, see 35, 8, 2). 

8 On ter, tor, trvaa, and tura, see tar, tra; on tus and MA, see to and ti; and on id, 
see ja, 390. 

• For rdd-tmm; see 35, 8, 1). 

• For Ht-tura, vid-tus, vid-tid; see 35, 8, 2). 

• From stem motU, seen in moni-tum. 
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1. Ter, tor, and trlx designate the agent or doer ; tram, the means 
of the action; andtura, tus, tl6, and i6, the act itself; see examples. 
But nouns in tus and id sometimes become concrete, and denote the result 
of the action : quaes4us, '. gain,' from quaes-ere, ' to gain ' ; leg-id, ' a select- 
ing ' and then ' a legion ' (the men selected X fr° m ty-ere, ' to select ' ; «x- 
erei4us y Exercise,' 'drill,' and then 'an army* (a collection of trained 
men), from exerd-re, ' to exercise.' 

2. Us, a, 6 l sometimes designate the agent of the action : coqu-us = 
coquus, cook, from coqu^ere, to cook ; serib-a, writer, from scrib-ere ; err-6, 
wanderer, from err-dre. 

Notb I.— Tor, trim, t&ra, and tus are sometimes added to noon stems with or with- 
out change : wfi-tor, 'traveler,' from via, 'way'; send-tor, 'senator,' from ssnem (Geni- 
tive senis, stem sen), 'old man'; jdni-tor, 'Janitor, 1 and Jdni-tnas, 'janitrix,' from jdn- 
ua, 'gate 1 ; lltterd-tUra, 'writing,' from IMtera, 'letter 1 ; odnsul-d-tus, 'consulship, 1 
from consul, 'consul. 1 

Notk 8.— For nouns in id from the stems of other nouns, see 324, with L 

8. Other Examples are — 

Accusdrtor, 'accuser,' from accusd-re, 'to accuse'; curd-tor, 'keeper,' 
from curd-re, ' to take care of ; da-tor, ' giver,' from da-re, ' to give ' ; vic- 
tor, * victor,' from vine-era,* ' to conquer' ; inven-trix, ' a female discoverer,' 
from inven-ire, 'to discover'; monstrum = mon-es-trum,* 'prodigy,' from 
mon-ere, ' to admonish ' ; rds-trum, ' rake,' from rdd-ere, ' to rake,' ' scrape ' ; 
armd-tiira, ' arming,' ' equipment,' from armd-re, ' to arm ' ; nd-tura, ' hirth,' 
'nature,' from ndrsci,* 'to he born'; scrip-tura, for scrib-tivra,* 'writing,' 
from ecrUhere, ' to write ' \ dc-tus, for ag-tus,* * driving,' ' act,' from ag-ere, ' to 
drive,' ' act' ; de-US, for ag-tid, ' action,' from ag-ere, ' to act' ; moni-tid, ' act 
of admonishing,' from mone-re, 'to admonish' ; mon-Uus, 'admonition,' from 
monk-re, 'to admonish' ; opin-id, 'opinion,' from opin-dri, 'to think'; opt- 
id, ' choice,' from optrdre, ' to choose.' 

327. From the Stems of Verbs and from Roots are formed 
nouns with the suffixes — 

or, us, Ss, i§8, ium, en, men, mentum, mdnia, mdnium, bulum, 
culum, brum, 7 cram, num. 8 

1 O and a\ the stems of us and a, are only different forms of the suffix a ; and dn, the 
stem of d, dnis, is from the suffix an; see 320. 
s Boot vie 

* With the compound suffix es-trum, from as-tra; see as and tra, 330. 

* Kootfuz. 

* See 33, 1. 

* Observe change in quantity : ag-ere, dc-tus; see Gellius, IX., 6. 

7 On the forms bulum, brum, culum, crum, see 35, 2, foot-note 8. 

8 On or (for os), us, and is, tee as; on Us and ium, see ja ; on en, see an ; on men, 
mentum, mdnia, and mdnium, see man ; on num, see no— all in 320 ; on bulum, brum, 
culum, orum, see Corssen, II., p. 40. 
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am-or, 

tim-or, 

gen-us, 

frlgus, 

sSd-6s, 

fac-iSs, 

gaud-ium, 

etud-ium, 

pect-en, 

flu-men, 

Orna-mentum, 

queri-mdnia, 

ali-monium, 

voca-bulum, 

yehi-culum, 

d6l(L-brum, 

simula-crum, 

reg-num, 



love, 

f«*r, 

birth, 

cold, 

seat, 

make, face, 

joy, y 

zeal, study, 

a comb, 

a stream, 

ornament, 

complaint, 

nourishment, 

appellation, 

vehicle, 

shrine, 

image, 

reign, 



from 



am-are, 

tim-Sre, 

gen in gign-ere, 

frlg-ere, 1 

sed-Sre,* 

fac-ere, 

gaud-€re, 

stud-ere, 

pect-ere, 

flu-ere, 

Orna-re, 

querf, 

ale-re, 

voca-re, 

vehe-re, 

delu-ere, 

simula-re, 

reg-ere, 



to love, 
to fear, 
to bear, 
to be cold, 
to sit. 
to make, 
to rejoice, 
to be zealous, 
to comb, 
to flow, 
to adorn, 
to complain, 
to nourish, 
to call, 
to carry, 
to cleanse, 
to represent, 
to rule. 



1. Or, us, es, i§s, and ium generally designate the action or state 
denoted by the verb, but §s, ids, and ium sometimes designate the result 
of the action : aediflcium, * edifice,' from aediflc-are, ' to build.' 

2. Men, mentum, mSnia, mSnium, and nam generally designate the 
means of the action, or its involuntary subject, sometimes the act itself, 
or its result : flu-men, l a stream,' 'something which flows,' from flu-ere; 
ag-men, ' an army in motion,' from ag-ere. 

Nora.— The stem or root is sometimes shortened or changed : md-mentum, * moving 
force, 1 from mov-ere. 

8. Bulum, culum, brum, and crnm designate the instrument or the 
place of the action: vehi-ctdum, * vehicle' (instrument of the action), 
from vehe-re ; sta-bulum, l stall ' (place of the action), from stO-re. 

Nora.— The vowel of the stem is sometimes changed : sepvl-erum, 'sepulchre,' from 
eepel-lre, * to bury ' ; see 34, 8. 

4. In culum, c is dropped after c and g : vinc-ulum, * a bond,' from 
vinc-\re; reg-ula, 'rule,' from reg-ere. 

Not*.— D6 % la, &g6, lg&* and a few other endings also occur : torp&-d8, 'numbness,' 
from torpi-re, *to be numb*; eupH-db\ ♦desire, 1 from cups-re, *to desire*; candiJa, 
* candle, 1 from cande-re, « to shine * ; vor-dgd, * whirlpool, 1 from vor-dre, • to swallow up * ; 
vert-igi, * a turn, 1 from vert-ere, * to turn. 1 

6. Other Examples are — 

Splend-or, 'brightness,' from splend-ere, 'to be bright'; op-us, 'work,' 
from the root op for ap, * work ' ; dee-us, t ornament,' from root dec, in dec-et, 

1 In several of these examples the noun Is not strictly derived from the verb, but 
both noun and verb are formed from one common root, as frlg-ue and frlg-ere from the 
root frig. 

* Bed-ire and aid-is show a variable root-vowel— *, $; see SO, note 2. 

* See Oorssen, I., p. 577; IL, pp. 809, 808. 
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'it is becoming'; nub^s, * cloud,' from the root nub in nub-ere, *to veil'; 
spec-ies, 4 look,' from speo-ere, 4 to look' ; effug-ium, Escape,' from efug-ere, 
* to escape ' ; imper-ium, * command,' from imper-dre, * to command' ; certd- 
men, * contest,' from certdrre, 4 to contend ' ; d\>cu-rnentum, 1 * lesson,' * docu- 
ment,' from docfrre, 4 to teach ' ; n4Uri*mentum, * nourishment,' from nutri-re, 
4 to nourish ' ; pd-bulum, * fodder,' from the root pd in pd-seere, * to feed ' ; 
spectd-culum, * sight,' from spectd-re, *to behold'; to-crum, 'gain,' from 
lu-ere, 4 to pay f ; dd-num, 1 * gift,' from the root da in da-re, 4 to give.' 

FOBMATKW OF ADJECTIVES BY SUFFIXES. 

I. Adjectives from Nouns. 

328. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting fullness, abundance, sup- 
ply, generally end in — 

5sns, c5sus, 15ns, lenttu, tus.' 

anim-Osus, 

fructu-6sus, 

belli-cosus, 

pesti-lSns, 

pesti-lentus, 

vlno-lentus, 

fraudu-lentus, 

ala-tus, 

turrl-tus, 

cornu-tus, 

jQs-tus, 

Nora.— Before dsus the stem-vowel is generally dropped, but u is retained: animo 
dsus, anim-dsus, bxLtJructu-dsus. 

1. Otheb Examples are — 

Ann-Osus, 'full of years,' from annus, *year'; Utxuri-dsus, 4 luxurious,' 
from l&xuria, 4 luxury » ; peHcuUdsus, 4 dangerous,' from periculum, 4 danger ' ; 
tenebr-dsus and tenebri-cdsus, 4 gloomy,' from tenebrae, * gloom' ; turbuJentus, 
4 riotous,' from turba, 4 riot'; barbtiAus, 4 bearded,' from barba, 4 beard'; 
auri-tus, 4 long eared,' from auris, 4 ear'; onus-tus, 4 burdened,' from onus, 
4 burden.' 

329. Matebial. — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made generally end in — 

1 With modified stem or root: doee\ docu; da, dd. 

3 On dsus, see Schleicher, p. 408; Corssen, I., p. 62; II., p. 688. C&eus is from co 
and dsus; thus from beUum, 'war, 1 is formed beUi-cus, ' belonging to war'; and from 
beUi-cus is formed beUico-dsus, beUi-cdsus, * warlike. 1 On lens, lentus, see ra, la, 320. 
The yowel before Urn*, lentus— generally u, sometimes o or *— was originally the stem- 
vowel of the primitive, as in vlno-lentus, pesti-Uns, pesti-lentus, but it was sometimes 
treated as a part of the suffix: vi-olentus, * violent, 1 from vis, * force.' Tus is identical 
with tus in the passive participle, and when added to vowel-stems is preceded by d, I, 
•r ft: dld-tus, Pum-tus, oornft-tus, like amd-tus, audl-tus, aeU-tus (* sharpened, 1 from 
aou-o, * to sharpen '). It may, however, be added to consonant-stems : jus-tus. 



full of courage, 


from 


animus, 


spirit, courage. 


fruitful, 


<t 


fructus, 


fruit. 


warlike, 


u 


bellum, 


war. 


pestilential, 


tt 


pestis, 

u 


pest. 


full of wine, 
fraudulent, 


u 
u 


vlnum, 
fraus, 


wine, 
fraud. 


winged, 


u 


ala, 


wing. 


turreted, 


(i 


turris, 


turret. 


horned, 


it 


cornu, 


horn. 


just, 


11 


jus, 


right. 
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aur-eus, 


golden, 


argent-eus, 


of silver. 


f&g-eus, 


of beecJi, 


fftgi-nus," 


it 


fagi-neus,* 


u 


p6pul-nus,* 


of poplar. 


popul-neus, 3 


u 


papyr-aceus, 
later-iciua, 


ofpapyrw 
ofortck, 



eua, nus, neus, Soeus, iotas. 1 
from 



aurum, 


gold. 


argentum, 


silver. 


fagus, 


a beech. 



pdpulus, 

papyrus, 
later, 



a poplar. 

ear 



Nora.— These endings sometimes denote characteristic or possession : virgineus, 
• belonging to a maiden. 1 

330. Characteristic. — Adjectives signifying belonging to } de- 
rived from, generally end in — 

cos, icus, alia, His, Snus, Inus, Sxis, Srtas, ins, Snsis. 4 

clvi-cus, relating to a citizen, from 

patr-icus, paternal, " 

natflr-alis, natural, " 

mort-alis, mortal, " 

host-Ilis, hostile, " 

dv-Uis, relating to a citizen, " 

oppid-Snus, of the town, " 

ur b-anus, of the city, " 

mar-Inus, marine, " 

equ-Inus, of pertaining to a horse, " 

lun-aris, (unar, " 

ealQt-aris, salutary, " 

auxili-arius, auxiliary, " 

rSg-ius, royal, " 

orat6r-iu8, of an orator, " 

for-Snsis, forensic, " 

1 On eusy stem so, see Coresen, n., pp. 842-846; Bopp, III., p. 429; on aim, see 
na, 320. jV<mm adds «Mtowo, seen in nus; dceus adds sua to da, seen in <to (333, 
foot-note 2) ; and <o-<w adds ius to <e or ieo; see Ja, 820, and <e«s, 330. 

* Stem-vowel changed to i before nus and new. 

* Stem-vowel dropped before nus and neus. 

* On ctw, see ka % 320. In i-cus, i was originally the stem-vowel of the primitive, bnt 
was finally treated as a part of the suffix, as fa) patr-icus. In the same way the vowels 
d and i in dUs, Vis y dris, drivs, dnus, and Inus were developed from the stem-vowels 
of the primitives; thus in snch words as doc-i-Us, 'docile,' from doc-S-re, the suffix 
seems to have been originally lis, but at length the preceding i was treated as a part of 
the suffix, making Uis. If now ilis be added to hosti, the stem of hostis, we shall have 
fwsti-ilis = host-Uis ; or, with Coresen, we may suppose that from hostis was formed 
the verb host Urs, and that the ending lis was added directly to hosft, making hosPl-lis. 
The long initial vowel in other endings is supposed to have had a similar origin. JLlis, 
ilis, and dris are virtually the same suffix, as I and r are interchangeable; see ra, la, 
foot-note, 320. Arius - dri-ius. On dnus, Inus, and ius, see Ja and na, 320; on 
forts, see Corssen, I., pp. 62, 264; IL, pp 688, Tl». 

* But drd-tor is formed from drd-re by adding tor to the stem ; see 326. 



clvis, 


citizen. 


pater, 


father. 


nfitura, 


nature. 


more, 


death. 


hostis, 


enemy. 


clvis, 


citizen. 


oppidum, 


town. 


urbs, 


city. 


mare, 


sea. 


equus, 


horse. 


luna, 


moon. 


Balfls, 


safety. 


auxilium, 


aid. 


rfix, 


king. 


Orator,* 


orator. 


forum, 


forum. 
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1. Ester or •stria, 1 timus, itimus, ticus,* cinua, and a few other end- 
inga occur : terr-ester or terr-estris, i terrestrial,' from terra, 4 earth ' ; mari- 
timus, ' maritime,' from mare, ' sea ' ; teg-Mmvs, ' lawful,' from Ux, Ugis, 
*law'; rUs4icus, •rustic,' from rfl«, 'country'; vaH-cinus, 'prophetic,' 
from votes, ' prophet.' 

2. Othbb Examples are — 

Bomini-cus, * of a master,' from dominus, * master' ; serv-ilis, * slavish,' 
from serous, * slave ' ; vir-UU, ' manly,' from vir, < man ' ; capit-dlis, * of the 
head,' * capital,' from caput, 'head'; reg-alis, 'kingly,' from rex, 'king'; 
consul-dris, 'consular,' from consul, 'oonsul'; mittb-dris, 'military,' from 
miles, 'soldier'; agr-arvus, 'of or relating to land,' from ager, 'field'; ar- 
gent-drws, 'of silver,' from argentum, 'silver'; can-inus, *of a dog,' from 
cams, ' dog' ; lup-inus, * of a wolf,' from lupus, ' wolf' ; mont-dnus, ' of a 
mountain,' from mans, 'mountain'; nox-ius, 'injurious,' from noxa, 'in- 
jury ' ; patr-ius, ' of a father,' from pater, ' father ' ; imperdtbr-ius, * of a com- 
mander,' from imper&tor, ' commander.' 

331. Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in — 
finus, ifinus, Inns ; ins, iacns, icus ; e"nsia, iinsis ; is, aeus, dun. 8 



Sull-anus, 

Rom-anus, 

Mari-anus, 

CicerOn-ianus, 

Lat-mus,* 

Plaut-Inus, 

Corinth-iu8, 

Corinth-iacus, 

Britann-icus,- 

Cann-ensis, 

Athen-iensis, 

Kden-fts, 

Smyrn-aeus, 

Pythagor-eus, 



of Sulla, 

Roman, 

of Marine, 

Ciceronian, 

Latin, 

of Plautus, 

Corinthian, 

British 

of Cannae, 

Athenian, 

ofFidenae, 

amyrnean, 

Pythagorean, 



from 



Sulla, 


Sulla. 


Roma, 


Home, 


Marius, 


Marius, 


Cicero, 


Cicero. 


Latium, 


Latium. 


Plautus, 


Plautus. 


Oorinthus, 
tt 


Corinth. 

« 


Britannus, 


a Briton. 


Cannae, 


Cannae. 


Athenae, 


Athens. 


FldSnae, 


Fidenae. 


Smyrna, 


Smyrna. 


Pythagoras, 


Pythagoras. 



1. Anus and iSnus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 

Nora 1.— Many of these adjectives from names of places are also used substantively 
as Patriot or Gentile Norm*} to designate the citizens of the place : Corwthil, the Co- 
rinthians; AfhenUnses, the Athenians. 

Note 2.— The Soman Oentis or clans were all designated by adjectives in ius, as 
gins CornMa, gins J&Ha. 

1 The ending ester or estris may be. formed by adding ter or tris to es from the suffix 
as (320) ; but see Oorssen, II., p. 549. 

3 On tt-mitt, i-U-mus, and H-eus, see to, ma, ca % 320. 

* When appended to vowel stems, these endings take the place of the stem-vowel: 
8uU-&nus. In feet, anus is formed by the union of the stem-vowel with the suffix. 80 
in Marl-anus, but in examples like this the 4 before anus was finally treated as a part 
of the suffix, making idnus, as seen in (Hoerdn-idnus. Inus in Lat-lmi4 contains io, 
from Lat-io, the stem of Latium. 
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Note 8.— An adjective In ius % used substantively, formed a part of the name of every 
distinguished Soman, and designated the gens to which he belonged ; see Soman Names, 
649. 

n. Adjectives from Adjectives. 

332. Diminutives from other adjectives generally end like 
diminutive nouns (821) in — 

Ins, ulus, cuius. 1 

Sbrio-lus, somewhat drunken, from ebrius, drunken. 

aureo-lus, golden, " ' aureus, golden. 

long-ulus, rather long, " longus, long. 

pauper-culus, rather poor, " *pauper, poor, 

Kotb 1.— The endings eUus and illus also occur as in nouns (381, 4) : nov-eUus, 
*new,' from notms, 'new.' 

Note 2.—Oulus is sometimes added to comparatives: durius-cuhts, 4 somewhat 
hard,* from durior, d&rius, ( harder/ 

HI. Adjectives from Verbs and prom Roots. 

333. Verbal adjectives generally end in — 

bundus, cundus, dus ; bills, tilis, sills, Us ; fix.* 

from 



mlra-bundus, 


wondering, 


mori-bundus, 
verg-cundus, 


dying, 
diffident, 


cali-dus, 


warm, 


pavi-dus, 
ama-bilis, 
dQc-tilis, 


fearful, 
worthy of love, 
ductile, 


flec-silis, 8 ) 
flexilis, ) 


flexible, 


doci-lis, 


docile, 


pflgn-ax, 


pugnacious, 
daring, 


aud-ax, 



mlrfi-rl, 
morl, 
verg-rf, 
cal6-re, 


to wonder, 
to die, 
to fear, 
to be warm. 


ill 


to fear, 
to love, 
to lead. 


flect-ere, 


to fern. 


doc6-re, 


to teach. 


pugna-re, 
aud6-re, 


toflght. 
to dare. 



1. Bundus and cundus have nearly the force of the present participle ; 
but bundus is somewhat more expressive than the participle : laeid-bundus, 
rejoicing greatly ; and cundus generally denotes some characteristic rather 
than a single act or feeling : verl-cundus, diffident. 

2. Dus retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

8. Bills, tills, silis, and lis denote capability, generally in a passive 
sense : amdbilis, capable or worthy of being loved ; sometimes in an active 
sense : terribUis, terrible, capable of producing terror. 

1 See p. 168, foot-note 6. 

9 Bundus is explained by Corssen and others as formed by appending undus, endus, 
the Gerundive suffix, to bu =fu, as seen in ful; cundus, by adding the same suffix to 
co (ha, 3 SO); see Corssen, IL, pp. 810-812. On dus, see Corssen, II., pp. 802, 808; on 
lis, see ra, la, 320; and on bills, 320, foot-note 1 ; also Corssen, I., pp. 166-169; on tilis 
and silis, Corssen, II., pp. 41, 826. The ending ax = d-c-s is for a-co-s, in which d was 
originally the stem-vowel of an d-verb : thus ptiQn-&~co-s becomes pUgnd-cSy pugn&x. 

» Flec*Uis=jUct-tUis; see 35, 8, 2). 
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4. Ax denotes inclination, generally a faulty one : loqu&x, loquacious. 

5. Cos, loui, ucus, vus, una, Ivus, ttvns, tlcius, ius, and ulus 1 also 
occur: 

Medi-eue, 'healing,' ♦medical,' from mede-ri, ( to heal* ; am-icus, 'friend* 
ly,> from am-dre, ' to love J ; cad-ucus, * falling,' ' inclined to fall,' from cod- 
ers, ' to fall' ; salmons, ' safe,' from root sal, ' whole,' ' sound' ; noc-uus and 
noc-ivus, * hurtful,' from noc-ere, ' to hurt' ; cap-tivut, ' captive,' from cap-ere, 
' to take ' ; ficUciue, for fig-Ucius, l feigned,' from^, the root of fing-ere, ' to 
form,' 'fashion,' 'feign'; exim-iue, 'select,' 'choice,' from exim-ere, 'to 
select out ' ; cred-uhu, ' credulous,' from cred-ere, ' to believe.' 

6. Othbb Examples are— 

Ludi-bundue, ' sportive,' ' playful,' from lude-re, ' to play ' ; ridi-bundus, 
* laughing,' from ride-re, ' to laugh ' ; fd-cundm, ' eloquent,' from fd-ri, ' to 
speak 1 \ju-eundu8, for juv-cundue, 'pleasant,' from juv-dre, 'to aid,' 'de- 
light'; avi-dus, 'greedy,' from ave-re, 'to long for'; cupi-dus, 'desirous,' 
from cupe-re, ' to desire ' ; timi-du*, ' timid,' from timd-re, * to fear' ; fad-He, 
'easy,' 'capable of being done,' from face-re, 'to do' ; nubi-tU, 'marriage- 
able,' from nube-re, ' to marry ' ; uti-Us, * useful,' from uU, ' to use ' ; crddi- 
bitie, ' credible,' from crede-re, ' to believe ' ; Urri-biUs, ' terrible,' from terre- 
re, ' to terrify » ; laudd-biUs, ' praiseworthy,' from laudd-re, ' to praise ' ; fer- 
tUie, ' fertile,' from fer-re, ' to bear' ; cap-dx, ' capacious,' from cap-ere, ' to 
take ' ; ten-dx, ' tenacious,' from tenure, ' to hold.' 

IV. Adjectives from Adyebbs and Pbepositions. 
334. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs. and preposi- 
tions : 9 



cras-tinus, 


of to-morrow, 


from 


eras, 


to-morrow. 


contra-rius, 


contrary. 


u 


contra, 


against. 


inter-nus, 


internal, 


u 


inter, 


among, within. 


super-bus, 


haughty, 


it 


super, 


above. 


super-nus, 


upper, 


Ci 


tt 


u 



FOBMATION OP VERBS BY SUFFIXES. 
I. Verbs from Nouns and Adjectives. 
335. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives are called De- 
nominatives. They end in — 

Conj. I. Conj. II. Cokj. in. Cowj. nr. 

0, 5-re, eO, 5-re, uo, ue-re, 8 io, I-re. 4 

1 Vus, wis, and fame are only different forms of the same suffix; uue was formed by 
vocalizing v in vus; l-vus, by adding wis to the stem-vowel 1; noc-l-vus, as if from a 
verb, noc-ir e = noc-ere. The other endings are composed of elements already explained. 

* But adverbs and prepositions are hi origin case-forms; see 304; 307, note 1. 

* Conjugation III. contains primitive verbs with a few derivatives. 

* Aoeording to Ourtius and others, the suffix which was added to the stems of nouns 
and adjectives to form verbs was originally ja, pronounced ya, probably identical with A 
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cfir-5, 


ft-re, 


fug-6, 


ft-re, 


piign-6, 


ft-re, 


bell-d, 


ft-re, 


don-o, 


ft-re, 


firm-o, 


ft-re, 


lab5r-o, 


ft-re, 


lIber-6, 


ft-re, 


n5min-$, 


ft-re, 


alb-e$, 


5-re, 


cldr-o, 


ft-re, 


clar-eo, 


5-re, 


flSr-eo, 


6-re, 


lfic-eO, 


6-re, 


met-ud, 


ue-re, 


8tat-u6, 


ue-re, 


fln-io, 


I-re, 


moll-Id, 


I-re, 


v6st-id, 


I-re, 


serv-io, 


I-re, 


custod-i6, 


I-re, 



to care for, 


from 


cur-a, 


care. 


to put to flight, 
to fight, 


u 
it 


fug-a, 
pugn-a, 


flight 
lame. 


to carry on war, 


<t 


bell-um, 


war. 


to give, 


u 


don-urn, 


gift. 


to make firm, 


u 


firm-us, 


firm. 


to labor, 


tt 


labor, 


labor. 


to liberate, 


ct 


liber, 


free. 


to name, 


u 


nomen, 


name. 


to be white, 


u 


alb-us, 


white. 


to make bright, 


u 


clflr-us, . 


bright. 


to be bright, 


u 


ii 


to bloom, 


« 


fl6s, 


flower. 


to shine, 


u 


lux=luc-s, 


light, 
fear. 


to fear, 


« 


met-us, 


to place, 


u 


stat-us, 


position. 


to finish, 


u 


fin-is, 


end. 


to soften, 
to clothe, 


Ci 

cc 


moll-is, 
vest-is, 


soft 
garment. 


to serve, 


u 


serv-us, 


servant. 


to guard, 


IC 


ctistOs, 


guardian. 



Ron 1.— Denominatives of the second conjugation are intransitive, but most of the 
others are transitive. 

Noth 2. — Derivatives, like other verbs, may of course be deponent : dominor, dr% * to 
domineer, 1 from dominiis, 'master'; mlror, dri, • to wonder at,' from minis, 'wonder- 
mi'; parttor, IH, *to part,' 'divide,' from pars, partis, 'part' 

1. Otheb Examples are — 

Quip-are, i to find fault,' from culp-a, ' fault ' ; gUri-wri, * to boast,' ' glory,' 
from glori-a, * glory ' ; nov-dre, * to make new,' from novus, * new » ; regn-dre, 
'to reign,' from regmtm, * royal power'; lev-are, 'to lighten,' from levis y 
* light'; hondr-dre, *to honor,' from honor, * honor'; laud-are, 'to praise,' 
from laus = lauds, ' praise ' ; saev-ire, * to be fierce,' from saevus, ' fierce.' 

the root of l-re, ' to go.' This suffix added to a, the original stem- vowel of most nouns 
and adjectives, formed d-ja, still preserved in the ending cfid-mi in a large class of San- 
skrit verbs. From this compound suffix <tfa are derived in Latin, in the first conjuga- 
tion, (1) am, contracted to fl: ctwr-0 — cur-ajo for c&r-ao for c&r-aja; (S) d: our-d-e, 
shortened to a in cur-a-t for eur-d-t ;— in the second conjugation, (1) efl: Mc-eo for lue- 
$0 fox Kto-aja; (2) i: lHo-i-s, shortened to e in luc-e-t for Me-i-t; and in the fourth 
conjugation, (1) io and iu: serv-io tot serv-tyo for serv-aja, serv-tot-nt for serv-tys-nt 
for torr-aju-nt; and (2) I: sero-f-s, shortened to i in $erv-i-t for servA-%; see Bopp, I M 
pp. 207-229; Cortina, Verbnm, L, pp. 292, 826-848; Schleicher, pp. 858-861. For an ob- 
jection to this explanation of the a-verbs, see Gorssen, H., pp. 788-786.— On final fl of the 
first person, see »47, 1, foot-note 5.— The sufRxja, added to original istetna, formed i)a 
and gave rise to i-verbs: f\mi0=fln-i-j0=fln-ija; and added to u-steme, it formed 
u-ja and gave rise to u-verbs: met-uO = met-u-jo = mei-vja.—ln general, a-stems give 
rise to arverbs: cur-a, our-d-re; o-sUms, sometimes to cnoerbs, sometimes to e-verbs, 
and sometimes to i-verb* : flrmus, stem firmo, firm-d-re ; albue, stem alb-o, alb^-re; 
servuS) stem serv-o, serv-l-re ; consonant stems, to a-verbs, e-verbs, or i-verbs, after the 
analogy of vowel stems : labor tar labor, Uxbbr-d-re ; flds, Jl&r-irre tor JUts-^-re (31, 1) ; 
cuetds, stem cust&d, cust&d-i-re. 
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n. Vekbs feom Vbbbs. 1 

336. Fbbquentatiyes or Intensiyes denote repeated, con- 
tinued, or intense action. They are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion, and are formed — 

I. From the stem of the participle* in tus or sob : 

cant-5, are, taring, from cantus from canO, to ring} 

capt-o, • are, to match, " captus u capid, to take, 

dat-d, are, to give often, " datus " dO, to give. 

habit-5, fire, to inhabit, " habitus " habed, to have. 

quass-O, ftre, to shake violently, " quassus " quatid, to shake. 

territ-5, ftre, to frighten often, " territus " terreO, to frighten. 

II. From the present stem, by. adding to and changing the preceding 
vowel to i, if not already in that form : 4 

agi-t5, ftre, to shake, from ago", to move, lead. 

cl&mi-td, ftre, to shout often, " clamd, to shout. 

rogi-t6, ftre, to ask eagerly, " rogO, to ask. 

voei-t6, ftre, to call open, " vocO, to call. 

voli-t6, ftre, to flit about, " volO, to fly. 

Iflon 1. — Frequentative* are sometimes formed from other frequentatlves: • caniilo, 
'to sing often/ from canto from cano; dictito, * to say often, 1 from dicto from dlco. 

Note 2.— A few derivatives in esse and isso also oocnr. They are intensive in force, 
denoting earnest rather than repeated action, and are of the third conjugation : faciO, 
facessOy * to do earnestly ' ; incipio, incipisso, ' to begin eagerly/ 

1. Othbb Examples are — 

DictO, ' to say often,' from died, ' to say ' ; specto, ' to behold,' from specio, 
'to look at* ; factito, 'to do often,' from facto, 'to do,' 'make'; imperito, 
'to command often,' from imperO, 'to command'; rapto, 'to snatch,' from 
rapid, ' to seize.' 

337. Incefhves or Inchoatives denote the beginning of the 
action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in sco : 

1 Either directly or through the medium of nouns, adjectives, or participles. 

* They are thus strictly denominatives (335). Intransitive verbs, though without 
the participle in Acs or stw, may form frequentatiees after the analogy of transitive 
verbs: curso, are, 'to run about, 1 formed as if from cursus from curro, *to run 1 ; vetv 
tito, are, * to come often," formed as if from ventus, from eenio, • to come.* 

« Remember that the stem of the participle ends in o; thus cantus = eanto-e. Ob- 
serve, therefore, that the verb canto, *I sing, 1 is in form like the stem of the participle. 
Canto was, however, originally produced by adding ja to canta, the original stem of 
cantus, making cantata, cantajo, cantaO, canto; see also 335, foot-note. 

* The formation from the participle was doubtless the original method, but at length 
to was regarded as the suffix, and was accordingly added to present stems, and as in many 
cases t preceded, the stem-vowel finally took this form before the suffix to; see Corssen, 
IL,p.29T. 

* Sometimes from frequentatives no longer in use : dctito, 4 to act often, 1 as if from 
dcto, not in use, from ago; ecrtptito, 'to write often, 1 as if from serlpto, not in use, 
from scrlbo. 
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gel-a-sco', to begin to freeze, from gel-6, ft-re, to freeze. 

cal-8-scd, to become warm, " cal-eo, €-re, to be warm. 

rub-5-sc5, to grow red, " rub-e<3, 5-re, to be red. 

vir-5-sc5, to grow green, " vir-e5, S-re, to be green. 

trem-i-sco, to begin to tremble, " trem-6, e-re, to tremble. 

obdorm-I-sco, to fall asleep, " obdorm-id, I-re, to sleep. 

338. Desidebativbs denote a desire to perform the action. 
They are of the fourth conjugation, and end in turio or surio : 

par-turi<5, Ire, to strive to bring forth, from pari5, to bring forth. 
6-surio, Ire, to desire to eat, '* edo, to eat. 1 

339. DmnrurcvES denote a feeble action. 1 They are of the first 
conjugation, and end in illO: 

cant-illd, to sing feebly, from canto*, to sing. 

cdnscrlb-ill5, to scribble, " cdnscrlbd, to write. 

Note.— For the Debtvatiok of Advebbs, see 304. 
SECTION III. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

340. New words may be formed — 

I. By the union of two or more words under one principal accent, 
without change of meaning: 

Res publico, rispubHca, republic ; agri eultura, agricuUura, agriculture ; 
juris cdnwltus, juriscdnsuUus, lawyer, one skilled in the law ; quern ad mo- 
dern, quemadmodum, in what way — Ut., to what measure. 

Note.— These are compounds only in form. The separate words retain in a great 
measure their identity both in form and in meaning, and may in fact be written separately. 
J&s publico, is the approved form. Other examples of this class are : Ugie-l&tor, law- 
giver; pater-fwmili&s, father of a family; senatiie-cdneultum, decree of the senate; hae- 
Unu8,<thus far; saepe-numero, often in number; bene-faeio, to do well, benefit; male- 
died, to revile; satis-facio, to satisfy, do enough for; animwn-ad-verto, anim-ad-verto, 
to notice, turn the mind to. 

II. By prefixing an indeclinable particle to an inflected word, 
generally with some change of meaning: 

Ad-sum, to be present ; de-pdnd, to lay down ; re-pdnQ, to replace f hdiscd, 
to learn by heart ) im-memor, unmindful ; per-facilis, very easy ; j9rb-c0nsul, 

1 These are the only desideratives in common use, bnt a few others occur : cend-turto, 
'to desire to dine, 1 from cenO y 'to dine'; imp-twrio, 'to desire to purchase, 1 from emO y 
1 to purchase * ; nup-turiO y ' to desire to marry, 1 from nubQ, ' to marry. 1 They were prob- 
ably formed originally through the medium of a verbal noun in for or sor (326, foot-note 
2): thus, clnO, cend-tor, 'one who dines 1 ; dnd-tor-l-re = dnd-tur-l-re (p changed to 
«), 'to desire to dine 1 ; emo, imp-tor, *a purchaser 1 ; emp-tor-ire = imp-tur-i-re, 'to 
desire to purchase. 1 

3 Probably denominatives formed from verb-stems through diminutive verbal noons. 
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proconsul, one acting for a consul; inter-rlgnum, interregnum, an interval 
between two reigns. 

m. By uniting two or more simple stems or roots, and adding 
appropriate inflectional suffixes when needed : l 

Jgni-color, 1 fire-colored ; grandi-aevo-s, 1 grand-aevus, a, urn, of great age ; 
omni-potent-s, omnipotent, omnipotent ; magno-animo-s, mdgnanimus, a, wn, 
. great-souled ; tubi-cen, trumpeter ; artirfecs, artifex, artificer ; alio-qui, ali- 
quis,* any one. 

1. In the first element of the compound observe — 

1) That the stem-vowel generally takes the form of i : capro-corno-s, 
capri-cornus ; tuba-cen, tubi-cen. 

2) That consonant stems sometimes assume i : hon&r-i-Jko-s, honbrificus, 
a, um, honorable. 

3) That the stem-vowel disappears before another vowel : m&gno-animus, 
mdgnanimus. 

2. The stem-ending and the inflectional ending of the second element 
generally remain unchanged in the compound ; see examples above. But 
observe — 

1) That they are sometimes slightly changed : aequo-nocti, aequi-noctio-m* 
aequinodvam, equinox ; muUa-forma, mulU-formis, with many forms. 

2) That a verbal root or stem may be the second element in a compound 
noun or adjective : tubi-cen (cen = can, the root of cand, to sing), trumpeter ; 
titi-fer ifer, root of ferO, to bear), death-bearing. 

Kara.— The words classed under IL and IIL are regarded as real compounds, but 
those under IIL best illustrate the distinctive characteristics of genuine compounds, as 
they are formed from compound stems and have a meaning which could not be expressed 
by the separate words. Thus, magnus animus means a great soul, but mdgnanimus 
means having a great soul.* 

341. In Compound Nouns, the first part is generally the stem 
of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; and 
the second part is the stem of a noun, or a stem from a verbal root : 

arti-fex, artist, from arti-fac in ars and facid. 

capri-cornus, Capricorn, " capro-cornu " caper " cornu. 

aequi-noctium, equinox, " aequo-nocti " aequus " nox. 

n6-mo, nobody, " ne-homon " n6 " homo. 

pr5-nQmen, pronoun, " prO-nomen " pr5 " nOmen. 

1 Thus igni-color is formed by the union of two stems* without inflectional suffix; 
but in grand-a-evu-a, the suffix s is added to the stem grandaevti, compounded of grandi 
and asvd. 

2 Literally, any other one. 

* Ti, the stem-ending of nox, becomes tid, to which is added the nominative-ending m. 

4 Class II. occupies a position intermediate between I. and III. Some compounds 
of particles with verbs, for example, have developed a meaning quite distinct from that 
denoted by the separate parts, while others have simply retained the ordinary meaning 
of those parts. 
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1. Compounds in ex, dex, fex, cen, clda, and cola deserve special 
notice : 

Bemo-ex, rimex, 1 oarsman ; jH$-dex, Judex, 1 judge ; arti-fex, artist ; fibia- 
cen, tibi-'cen* flute-player ; homon-cida, homi-cida* manslayer ; agri-cola ,* 
husbandman, one who tills the soil. 

Note.— Eao (for ag-e) is from the root ag in ago, to drive, impel; den (for dies), 
from die in dico, to make known ; fern (for fac-*\ from fac in facto, to make ; cen, from 
can in cano, to sing ; ok? a (for caed-a), from coed in eaedo, to cat, slay ; cola (for cot-a), 
from co2 in coto, to cultivate. 

342. In Compound Adjectives, the first part is generally the 
stem of a noun or adjective, sometimes an adverb or preposition; 
and the second is the stem of a noun or adjective, or a stem from 
a verbal root: 

lfiti-fer, death-bearing, from lSti-fer in letum and ferO. 

mftgn-animus, magnanimous, " m&gno-animo " m&gnus " animus, 
per-facilis, very easy, " per-facili " per " facilis. 

1. Compounds in ceps, for, ger, diotu, ficns, and volus deserve 
notice ; 

Parti-ceps, taking part ; auri-fer, gold-bearing ; armi-ger, carrying arms ; 
fdti-dicus, predicting fate; mfcri-ficut, causing wonder; bene-vohu, well- 
wishing. 

Nora— Ceps (for caps) is from the root cap in capto, to take; fer, from fer in fero, 
to bear; ger, from ger in gtrO, to carry ; dicut (for dic-os), from die in did), to make 
known ; ficm (for fac-o-e), from fac in facto, to make; volus (for voi-o-e\ from vol in 
void, to wish. . 

343. Compound Nouns and Adjectives are divided according 
to signification into three classes: 

I. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by 
the first : 

Inter-rex, interrex; meri-dite,* midday; bene-volus, well-wishing; per- 
mdgnus, very great ; in-dignus, unworthy. 

IL Objective Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the 
first as object : 

Prin-ceps, taking the first place ; belU-ger, waging war ; ju-dex, judge, 
one who dispenses (makes known) justice ; homi-cida, one who slays a man ; 
agri-cola, one who tills the field. See other examples in 342, 1. 

III. Possessive Compounds, in origin mostly adjectives. They desig- 

1 is dropped in rimew, and a inJUdeoo; see 27 ; 36, 8, note 8. 

* A, weakened to i, unites with the preceding i, forming I. 
» N dropped, and o weakened to 4; see 36, 8, note 8. 

4 The stem-vowel o of agro is weakened to i : agri ; see 22. 

* From r.jedius and diie. 
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nate qualities or attributes as possessed by some person or thing, and are 
often best rendered by supplying having or possessing : 

Aeni-pes, having bronze feet ; l cderi-pte, swift-footed ; aM-pes, wing-foot- 
ed, having wings for feet ; mdgn-animus, having a great soul ; un-anvmw, 
having one mind ; long-aevus, of great age, having a long life. 

344. Compound Verbs. — Verbs in general are compounded 
only with prepositions, originally adverbs : * 

Ab-eO, to go away ; ex-ed, to go out ; prdd-eO, to go forth ; con-toed, to call 
together; de-cidd, to fall off; prae-dicd, to foretell; re-ducd, to lead back; 
re-ficid, to repair, to make anew. 8 

1. Facid and fid may also unite with verbal stems in e : 

Cale-facid, to make warm ; cale-fid, to be made warm, become warm ; 
Idbe-facid, to cause to totter ; pate-facid, to open, cause to be open. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds : 

Manic mittd or manti-mtttd, to emancipate, let go from the hand; satis 
facia or satis faddy to satisfy, do enough for ; animum ad-vertd or anim-ad- 
vertd, to notice, turn the mind to. 

8. Verbs in fed and facto, like the following, are beet explained not 
as compounds but as denominatives : 4 x 

Aedi-ficd, to build, from aedifex ; ampli-ficOf to enlarge; caU-factd, to 
make warm, from caLe-f actus, 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel- 
changes : 

1) Short a and e generally become i: habed, ad-hibeO; teneO, con-tintO. Bat a 
sometimes becomes * or u: carpo, <U-ce>rpO; calcO, con-cnUcO. 

2) Ae becomes I : caedo, in-dldo. 

8) Au generally becomes 6 or H : plaudo, ex-plddO; claudd, in-clUdO. 

5. Form and Meaning of Prepositions in Composition. — The following 
facts are added for reference : 

A, ab, abs.— 1. Fobm : d before m and v, and sometimes before // abs 
before c, q, t, and, with the loss of b, also before p • ; au in au-ferd and au- 
fugid; ab before the other consonants, and before vowels. — 2. Meaning: 
(1) ' away,' * off ' : a-mittd, to send away ; abs-condd, to hide away ; as-portd, 

1 Observe the force of tbe compound. Aenuspes means a brazen foot, but aeni-pis 
means having braeen feet ; see also 340, III., note. 

3 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs, as the origi- 
nal type of these compounds was formed before the adverb became a preposition. 

* Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles ab, ex, etc., away, 
out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, and are auxiliary 
to the ease-endings; see 307, foot-note. 

4 In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 

* As oM-peUo, as~petto, to drive away. 
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to carry off; au-fugid, to flee away ; ab-swm, to be away ; ab-ed, to go away ; 
ab-jicio or ab-icid, 1 to throw away ; (2) in adjectives, generally negative : 
d-m&ns, without mind, frantic ; ab-rimilis, unlike. 

Ad.— 1. Form : ad before vowels, and before d, d, /, A, j\ m, n, q y and t>, 
sometimes before g, Z, r, and *, rarely before p and t; d assimilated before 
o, generally before p and t t and sometimes before g, Z, £, r, and #/ gener- 
ally dropped before gn y <o, qp, and «$.*— 2. Meaning: 'to,' 'toward,' 'to 
one's self* ; ' on,' ' at,' ' near,' l by ' ; • besides ' : ad-ducd, to lead to ; ac-cidd, 
to fall to, happen ; ad-moved, to move toward ; ac-cipid, to receive, take to 
one's self; ac-cingO, to gird on; ad-latrO or al-latrO, to bark at; ad-sum, 
to be present or near ; adstd or o-«£d, to stand near, to stand by ; ad-discd, 
to learn besides. 

Ante. — 1. Form: unchanged except in anti-cipO, 'to take beforehand,' 
and in composition with ttd : ante-sto or anti-^to, to stand before. — 2. Mean- 
ing: 'before,' 'beforehand' : ante-eurrO, to run before; ante-habed, to prefer 
— lit., to have or hold before. 

dream. — 1. Form : generally unchanged, but m is sometimes dropped 
in compounds of «0, to go : cireum-ed or circu-ed, to go around.— 2. Mean- 
ing : ( around,' ' about ' : circum-mitto, to send around. 

Com.*— 1. Form : com before 5, m, p; co before vowels,* A, and gn /• <*>» 
or <»J before I; cor before r/ <#» before the other consonants. — 2. Mean- 
ing : (1) ' together,' ' with,' in various senses : comJ>ibd y to drink together ; 
com-mittd, to let go together ; co-ed, to go together ; col-loquor, to talk with ; 
cdnr-fligd, to contend with ; (2) ' completely,' ' thoroughly ' : c&n-jicid, to com- 
plete, make completely; con-cUd, to rouse thoroughly; cbn-mmQ, to con- 
sume, take wholly ; con-densue, very dense. 

E, ex. — 1. Form : ex before vowels and before <?, h t pf q, *, T t y and with 
assimilation before //■ 3 before the other consonants. 9 — 2. Meaning: (1) 
' out,' ' forth,' ' without,' implying ' freedom from ' : ex-ed t to go out, go forth ; 
ex-cidd, to fall out ; e-do, to put forth. ; ex-eanguis, without blood, bloodless ; 
ex-onerd, to unload, disburden ; (2) ' thoroughly,' * completely,' ' successful- 
ly ' : ex-urd, to burn up ; e-disco', to learn by heart ; ef-ficio, to effect, do suc- 
cessfully ; d-durus, very hard. 

In.— 1. Form : n sometimes assimilated before £, often before m u and r; 

1 See foot-note 1, p. 20. 

• Sometimes retained : ad-gnoeco or d-gndecO; ad-tto or a-sto. 

• An earlier form for cum. 

4 A contraction often takes place : co-ago, cd-go. Com is sometimes retained before 
e or 4, and co or con is used before i =ji: com-edo, com-itor, co-icio or con-icio^ 
eon-iicio or cottrjido; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

• Od also appears in co-neoto, cd-ntveO, cd-nltor, and od-nUbium. 

• Bnt i-poto and e-pdtue; ex-eoendo or e-scendo. 

7 Sis sometimes dropped after cb; exepecto or ex-pecto. 

8 C before / is not recommended ; ef-fert is better than ec-fero. 

• But ex-lew. *"" 

10 Im is the approved form before 6, p, and m, especially in im-per&tor, im~per0, and 
im-perium. 
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/ften changed to m before b sndp ; in other situations unchanged.— 2. Mean- 
ing : ( in,' ' into,' * on,' * at,' * against ' : in-colo, to dwell in ; in-*?, to go 
into ; im-migrd y to move into ; in-nitor, to lean on ; in-tueor, to look at ; 
ir-rided, to laugh at ; vm-pHgnO, to fight against. 

Inter. — 1. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legd, to understand. — 2. 
Meaning : * between,' sometimes involving interruption,* ' together' : inter- 
tenia, to come between, intervene; inter-dieO, to forbid, iDterdict; inter- 
nectd, to tie together. 

Ob.— 1. Fobm: b assimilated before e,f, g, and p; dropped in o-mittd, 
to omit, and in operio, to cover ; in other situations generally unchanged.*— 
2. Meaning : (1) * before,' ' in the way,' * toward,' ' against,' especially of an 
obstruction or opposition : of-ferO, to bring before ; ob-sto, to stand in the way ; 
oe-currO, to run toward, run to meet ; op-p&gno, to attack, fight against ; (2) 
'down,' * completely' : oc-cidd, to cut down, kill; op-primO, to press down, 
to overwhelm. 

Per.— 1. Form : generally unchanged, but r is sometimes assimilated be- 
fore l, % and is dropped before j in compounds of jurO, as p9-jerd,* to swear 
falsely. — 2. Meaning: * through,' 'thoroughly,' sometimes in a badeenee with 
the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legO, to read through; per- 
discd, to learn thoroughly ; per-fidue, perfidious, breaking faith. 

Post. — 1. Fobm: unchanged, except in pd-merium, the open space on 
either side of the city-wall, and pfamerididntts,* of the afternoon,— 2. Mean- 
ing : * after,' * behind ' : poet-habeO, to place after, have after, esteem less. 

PrO, prOd. — 1. Form : prd is the usual form, both before vowels and 
before consonants ; prod, the original form, is retained in a few words before 
vowels. 8 — 2. Meaning: * forth,' 'forward,' 'before,' 'for': prdd-eO, to go 
forth or forward ; prd-currO, to run forward ; prd-pHgnO, to fight in front of, 
fight for ; pro-MbeO, to hold aloof, i. e., out of one's reach, hence to prohibit ; 
prd-mittd, to send forth, to hold out as a promise, to promise. 

Sub. — 1. Form : b assimilated before e, /, g, and ^v*nd often before m 
and r; dropped before sp; in other situations unchanged. The form tube, 
shortened to sue, occurs in a few words : eve-eipio, eue-penda. — 2. Meaning : 
' under,' ' down,' ' from under,' ' up ' ; 'in place of,' ' secretly ' ; ' somewhat,' 
* slightly ' : T evb-eO, to go under ; tub-ldbor, to slip down ; eub-d&oO, to draw 
from under, withdraw ; eus-oipio, to undertake ; eus-cUo, to lift up, arouse ; 

1 It is used in several compounds referring to death: inter-ed, to die; inter-jtoio, 
to MIL 

9 Ob* seems to occur in a few words : obe-oUeot), oe-tmdo for obe-tendo (fi dropped), 
though these words are sometimes otherwise explained; thus ob-eoUecO, as a compound 
otsoliscO from toleO. 

* As perAego, pel-lego ; per-licio, pel-Ucto ; bat per is preferable. 
4 For per-jUro. 

* Post-merldidnus is also used; pd-merfdidnus is not approved, though it occurs. 

6 As in prdd-eO, prddJgO, prbdrigus, and before e in the compound of eufn: pr$&- 
e*,prdd~e8t,etc 

7 Mostly in adjectives : eub-abeurdue, somewhat absurd ; ettb-dohte, somewhat crafty; 
gub-impvd&ns, somewhat impudent; eub-iiwUua, somewhat odious. 

9 
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mb-stUub, to put in place of, to substitute ; sub-rigid, to take away secretly ; 
eub-rided, to smile, laugh slightly ; sub-difficiUs, somewhat difficult. 

Tr&ns. — 1. Fobm: it generally drops s before «, and it often drops ns 
before d, j, 1 I, m, n ; it is otherwise unchanged.— 2. Meaning : * across,' 
' through,' * completely ' : trdns-currd, to run across ; trd-ducd, to lead across ; 
trdn-siUo, to leap across ; trdns-igd, to transact ; to finish, do completely or 
thoroughly — lit., to drive through. 

6. Form and Meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions. — The follow*, 
ing facts are added for reference : 

Ambi, amb.^-1. Form : amb before vowels ; ambi, am, or an* before 
consonants. — 2. Meaning : * around,' 4 on both sides,' * in two directions ' : 
amb-io,* to go round ; amb-igO, to act in two ways, move in different direc- 
tions, to hesitate ; am-putd, to cut around or off; an-qmrd, to search round. 

Difl, dl.-— 1. Form : dis before^, p, q, t, before * followed by a vowel, and, 
with assimilation, before// but dir for dis before a vowel or h; dl in most 
other situations ; but both dis and dl occur before ,/.* — 2. Meaning: * apart,' 
4 asunder,' • * between,' sometimes negative T and sometimes intensive : dis- 
Una, to hold apart ; dl-d&oO, to lead apart, divide ; dif-/ugid, to flee asunder, 
or in different directions ; dir-imO, to take in pieces, destroy ; dis-sentio, to 
think differently, dissent; di-juMcO, to judge between; dis-pUceO, to dis- 
please, not to please ; dif-ficiUs, difficult, not easy ; aX-laudO, to praise highly. 

In. — 1. Form : n dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition trt. 
— 2. Meaning : ' not,' • un ' : i-gndscd, not to know, not to recollect, to par- 
don ; im-memor, unmindful ; in-imieus, unfriendly. 

Por, for port.*— 1. Form: r assimilated before I and*/ in other situa- 
tions, por. — 2. Meaning : * forth,' * forward,' * near' : pol-liceor, to hold forth, 
offer, promise ; pos-sided, to possess ; • por-rigd, to hold out or forth, to offer. 

Red, re.— 1. Form: red before vowels, before h, and in red-dd; re in 
other situations. — 2. Meaning: 'back,' ' again,' 'in return': 10 retired, to go 
back ; re-Jlcio, to repair, make again ; red-amO, to love in return. 

S8d, n sS.— 1. Form : sdd before vowels ; si before consonants. — 2. Mean- 
ing : ' apart,' ' aside' : si-eido, to go apart, secede ; se-pdnd, to put aside or apart. 

Note.— For the Composition of Adverbs, see 304, 1., 2 ; 304, II., 1, note ; 
304, IV., note 2. 

1 Or before i =j ovji; see foot-note 1, p. 20. 

1 Compare amb5 y both, and i^c, around, on both sides. 

• An before e, q,f, and t. 
4 For amb-eO. 

• JHs-jungo, cftjiidicO. 

• Both literally * apart y in respect to place or position, and figuratively * apart 1 in 
sentiment or opinion. 

7 Especially in adjectives: die-par, unequal; die-simiUs, unlike. 

8 Greek woprUwporl, vp6*, to, toward,* see Curtius, 881. 

9 To sit near *nd so to control. 

19 Sometimes negative, not, urn- : resHgnO, to unseal; re-cMdO, to open. 
" Probably an old ablative of sul and identical with sed, but 
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PART THIRD. 

SYNTAX. 



CHAPTBE I. 
SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 



I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

845. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

346. A sentence is a combination of words expressing either a 
single thought or two or more thoughts. 

347. A Simple Sentence expresses a single thought: 
Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cio. 

348. A Complex Sentence expresses one leading thought with 
one or more dependent thoughts : 

Donee oris ffellx, multfts numerfibis amlcds, bo long as you shall be prosper- 
ous, you will number many friends. Ovid. 

Note 1.— In this example two simple sentences— (1) 'you will be prosperous,' and 
(2) ' you will number many friends '—are so united that the first only specifies the time 
of the second : You will number many friends (when f), so long as you shall be pros- 
perous. The parts thus united are called Clauses or Members. 

Nora 2.— -The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of itself— 
muUbs numerdbis amlcds—\B called the Principal or Independent Clause; and the 
part which is dependent upon it— donee eris feUx—ia called the Subordinate or De- 
pendent Clause. 

349. A Compound Sentence expresses two or more independ- 
ent thoughts: 

S6l rait et montes umbrantur, the sun hastens to Us setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. 

350. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an assertion : 
MiltiadSs acctisatus est, Miltiades was accused. Nep. 

351. An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a ques- 
tion: 

Quia loquitur, who speaks? Ter. Quia n5n paupertatem extimescit, 
who does not fear poverty? Cic. Quid ais, what do you say? Ter. Ee» 
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quid i anlmadvertifl sUentirun, do you not notice the silence? Cic. Quails est 
Orati^, what kind of an oration is tit Cio. Quot sunt, how many art there? 
Plaut Ubi sunt, where are they ? Cic Uhinam gentium sumus, where in 
the world are wet Cio. Vlsne fortunam experlri meam, do you wish to try 
my fortune ? Cio. Nonne nobilitarl volunt, do they not wish to be renowned ? 
Cic. Num igitur peocamus, are we then at fault ? Cio. 

1. Interrogative Words. — Interrogative sentences generally contain some 
interrogative word — either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or 
one of the interrogative particles: 9 -ne, nonne, num; see examples above. 

None 1.— Questions with -ne ask for information: Sorlbitne, *is he writing? ' Ne 
is sometimes Appended to utrum, num, or on, without affecting their meaning, and some* 
times inserted in the clause after utrum : 

Numne ferre arma denuerunt, ought they to have borne armtt Cio. Utrum tace- 
amne, an praedicem, shaU I be silent, or shall I speak t Ter. 

Notk 2.— Questions with nonne expect the answer yes: Nbnne scribit, 'is he not 
writing? • 

Non 8.— Questions with num expect the answer no : Num scribit, * is he writing? * 

Not* 4.— For questions with an, see 353, note 4. 

2. The particle -ne is always appended to some other word, generally to 
the emphatic word of the sentence, i. e., to the word upon which the ques- 
tion especially turns ; appended to non, it forms nbnne : 

Vlsne experlri, do you wish to try t Cic Tune id veritus es, did you fear this? 
Cic. Omnisns pecunia sol&ta est, has all the money been paid? Cic ffboinest 
(= hdcine est *) offloium patris, is this the duty of a father t Ter. Unquamne vldist^ 
have you eveb seen t Cic Nbnne volunt, do they hot wish? Cic 

8. Sometimes no interrogative word is used, especially in impassioned 
discourse : 

Cr&Utis, do you believe ? Verg. Ego n5n poterO, shall I not be able ? Cic 
4. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed, pray, then, often occurs in inter- 
rogative sentences : 

Quod genus tandem est istud gloriae, what kind of glory is that, pray t Cic 
Note 1.— Nam, appended to an interrogative, also adds emphasis: 
Numnam haec audivit, did he hear this, pray t Ter. 

Note 2.— For Two Interrogative* in the same clause, and for an Interrogative with 
tantus, see 454, 8 and 4. 

352. Answers. — Instead of replying to a question of fact with 
a simple particle meaning yes or no, the Latin usually repeats the 
verb or some emphatic word, often with prorms, v&ro, and the like, 
or if negative, with non : 

Dixitne causam, did he state the cause? Dixit, he stated it. Cic Pos- 
sumusne tutl esse, can we be safe? Non possumus, we can not. Cic 

1 Ecquid, though the neuter accusative of an interrogative pronoun, has become is 
effect a mere particle with the force of nbnne. 
» See 311, 8, foot-note. 
' See 27, note. 
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Nora 1.— Sometimes the simple particle Is used— affirmatively, sani, etiam, ita, verb, 
terU, etc. ; negatively, non, minimi, etc 

Y&dtae, has he comet N5n,*o. Plant 

Nora 2.— Sometimes, without an actual repetition of the emphatio word, some equi- 
valent expression is used : 

Tuam vestem dStraxit tfbi, did he strip off your coat t Factum, Tie did— lit, done, 
tot it woe done. Ter. 

353. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alter- 
native, and generally take one of the following forms : 

1. The first clause has utrum or -ne y and the second an : 

Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or our*? Cic 
Bomamne venio an hie maneO, do I go to Borne, or do I remain here? Cic. 

2. The first clause omits the particle, and the second has an, or anne: 
£loquar an sileam, shall I utter it, or keep silence ? Verg. Gablnio dicam 

anne Pompgio, to Gabinius, shall I say, or to Rmpey? Cio. 

Note 1.— Other forms are rare. 1 

Note 2.— Utrum sometimes stands before a disjunctive question with -fie in the first 
clause and an in the second : 

Utrum, taceamne, an praedlcem, which, shall I be silent, or shall I speak T Ter. 

Notb 8.— When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving amnion or neone : 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, are these your words ornott Cic 

Nora 4.— By the omission of the first clause, the second often stands alone with an, 
in the sense of or, implying a negative answer : 

An hoc timemus, or do we fear this T Iiv. 

Notb 5.— Disjunctive questions sometimes have three or more members: * 

Gablnid anne Pompeld an utrfque, to Gabinius, or Pompey, or both? Cic. 

Nora «.— Disjunctive questions inquire which alternative is true. These must be 
distinguished— 

1) From such single questions as inquire whether either alternative is true: 
Solem dicam ant lunarn deum, shall IcaU the sun or the moon a godf* Cic 

2) From two separate questions, introduced respectively by num, implying a negative 
answer, and by an, implying an affirmative answer : 

Num raris? an ludis mfi? are you mad fordo you not rather mock me t Hor. 

354. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command, 
exhortation, 'or entreaty: 

Justitiam cole, cultivate Justice. Cio. 

355. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclama- 
tion: 

Kellquit quos virOs, what mm he has left / Cio. 

1 Thus, in Vergil, -ne occurs in both clauses, also -ne in the first with seu in the sec- 
ond. In Horace, -ne occurs in the second clause with no particle in the first 

9 Cicero, in his oration Prd Domo, zxtt., 57, has a question of this kind extended to 
eight clauses, the first introduced by utrum and each of the others by an. 

* Observe that in this sense out, not an, is used. 
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Nora 1.— Many sentence! Introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, or ad- 
verbs may be so spoken as to become exclamatory : 

Quibus gaudiis exsultabis, in what joys will you exult I Gks. 

Nora 2.— Some declarative and imperative sentences readily become exclamatory. 

Nora 8.— Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical 

II. ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

356. The Simple Sentence in its most simple fobm consists 
of two distinct parts, expressed or implied : 

1. The SUBJECT) or that of which it speaks; 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject: 
Cluilius moritur, ChiiUue dies. 1 Liv. 

357. The Simple Sentence in its most expanded fobm con- 
sists only of these same parts with their various modifiers: 

In his castrls Cluilius, Alb&nus rex, moritur, Cluilius, the Alban king, 
dies in this camp.* Liv. 

1. The subject and predicate of a sentence are called the Principal or 
Essential elements ; their modifiers, the Subordinate elements. 

2. The elements, whether principal or subordinate, may be either simple 
or complex : 

1) Simple, when not modified by other words ; see 358. 

2) Complex, when thus modified ; see 359. 

358. The Simple Subject of a sentence must be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or some word or words used as a noun : • 

Bex decrevit, the king decreed. Nep. Ego soribo, I write. Cic Xbam, 
/ was walking. Hor. Vlcimus, we have conquered. Cic. Video idem valet, 
the word video has the same meaning. Quint. 

359. The Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
its modifiers : 

Populus Bomdnus decrevit, the Bohan people decreed. Cic. Cluilius rex 
moritur, Cluilius the xnra dies. Liv. Bex ButuUrum, the king of the 
Eutuli. Liv. Liber de officios, the hook on duties. Cic 

Nora 1.— The subject is thus modified— 

1) By an adjective: Populus Rdm&nus. 

2) By a zrouir nr apposition : Cluilius rim. 
8) By a c i mi T i v n : Bfix Butuldrum. 

4) By a noun with a preposition : Liber di officii*. 

1 Here Cluilius is the subject, end moritur the predicate. 

1 Here Cluilius, Albdnus rex, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and in 
his castrls moritur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 

* A pronominal subject is always contained or implied in the personal ending. Thus 
m in lba-m is a pronominal stem = ego, and is the true original subject of the verb. See 
Also 347; 368, 2, foot-note. 
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Nora 2.— A noon or pronoun used to eooplain or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is called an Apposiiive; as Cluilius rfo, 4 Clui- 
lins the king.' 

Nora 8.— Any noun maybe modified like the subject 

Nora 4. — Sometimes adverbs occur as modifiers of nouns : 

Non Ignarl sumus ante maldrum, we ore not ignorant of past misfortunes. 
Verg. 

360. The Simple Predicate must be either a verb, or the 
copula mm with a noun or adjective : 

MiltiadSs est accue&tus, MUHadee was accused. Nop. Tu es testis, you ass a 
witness. Cic. Fortona caeca est, fortune is bund. Cic. 

Nora 1.— Like rum, seyeral other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or an adjective 
to form the predicate ; see 362, 2. A noun or an adjective thus used is called a Predi- 
cate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 

Nora 2.— Sum with an adverb sometimes forms the predicate : 

Omnia rede sunt, all things are bight. Cic 

361. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers : 

MiltiadSs Mhends llberavit, MUiades liberated Athens. Nep. Zabori 
student, they devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mi rogavit eententiam, he 
ashed me icy opinion. Cic. Pons iter hosUbus dedit, the bridge furnished 
▲ passage to THE enemy. Liv. Bella feUciter gessit, he waged wars suc- 
cessfully. Cic. In hiscastris moritur, he dies (where ?) or this camp. Liv. 
Vers convenere, they assembled (when?) in the spring. Liv. 

1. The Predicate, when a verb, is thus modified— 

1) By an AoousATrvE : Athinas llberavit. 

2) By a Dative : Labbrl student. 

8) By two Accusatives : Ml rogavit eententiam. 

4) By an Accusative and a Dative : Iter hosUbus dedit. 

5) By an Adverb : FeUciter gessit. 

6) By an Advbbbial Phbasb : In Ms castris moritur. 

Nora 1.— Still other modifiers occur with special predicates; see 406, 409, 410, 
483. 

Nora 2.— No one predicate admits all the modifiers here given. Thus only transi- 
tive verbs admit an Accusative (371) ; only intransitive verbs, a Dative alone (384, 1.) ; 
and only special verbs, two Accusatives (374). 

2. A Predicate Noun is modified like the subject : 

Haeo virtus omnium est reglna virtutum, this virtue is the queen or all 
virtues. Cic. Bee also 359, notes 1 and 3. 

3. A Predicate Adjective is modified — 

1) By an Adverb : Satis humilis est, he is sufficiently humble. Liv. 

2) By an Oblique Case : Avidl laudis fuerunt, they were desirous of praise. 
Cic. Omni aetdtl mors est communis, death is common to every age. Cic 
Dlgnl sunt amiciUd, they are worthy of friendship. Cic 

Note. — Any adjective may be modified like the predicate adjective : 

Eques Bemanus satis Htteratus, a Soman knight sufficiently literary. Cic. 
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• CHAPTER II. 
SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 



SECTION, I. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

RUIiE !•— Predicate Nouns. 1 

362. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the 
same person or thing agrees with it in Case : * 

Brutus cvstos* libert&tis fuit, Brutus was the guardian of liberty. Liv. 
BerviuB rex est declar&tus, Serovus was declared king. Liv. Orestem se esse 
dixit, he said that he was Orestes. Cio. See 360, note 1. 

Not*.— This rale applies also to noons predicated of pronouns: 4 

Ego sum nuntius, I am a messenger, liv. 

1. A Predicate Noun with different forms for different genders must 
agree in Gender as well as in Case: 

ttaus magister 6 est, experience is an instructor. Cic. Historia est ma- 
fisfra h (not magister), history is an instructress. Cio. 

2. Predicate Nouns are most frequent with the following verbs : 

1) With sum and a few intransitive verbs — dvadd, exsisto, appared, and 
the like : 

Hom$ magnus ev&serat, he had become (turned out) a great van. Cio. 
Exstitit vindex llbertatis, he became (stood forth) the defender of liberty. 
Cio. See also examples under the rule. 

2) With Passive Verbs of appointing, making, naming, regarding, es- 
teeming, and the like : 

Servius rex est decl&ratus, Servvus was declared king. Liv. Muhdus civi- 
tds exlstimatur, the world is regarded as a state. Cio. 

Nora 1.— In the poets, Predicate Noons are used with great freedom after verbs of a 
great variety of significations. Thos with audio — appellor : 

Rex aodlstl, you have been caUed king; i. e., have heard yourself so called. Hot. 
Ego dlvfim inoeddrdpSna, I walk as qukbn of the gods. Verg. 

1 For convenience of reference, the Rules will be presented in a body on page 824. 

* For Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

* In these examples custds, rha^ and Orestem are all predicate noons, and agree in 
case respectively with Brutus, Servius, and si (536). 

4 As all substantive pronouns have the construction of noons; see 182. 

* Observe that in usus magister est, the masculine form, magister, is used to agree 
In gender with Usus; while in historia est magistra, the feminine form, magistra, it 
used to agree in gender with Mstoria. 
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Note 2.— For Predicate Accusative, see 373, 1. 

Kotk 8.— The Dative of the object for which (300), prd with the Ablative, and locd 
or numerd (or in numerd) with the Genitive, are often kindred in force to Predicate 
Noons: hosU, prd hosts, locd hostis, numerd (or in numerd) hostium, 'for an enemy/ 
or ' as an enemy': 

Fait omnibus bond, it was a benefit (lit., fob a benefit) to all. Cic. Bicflia 
Jktibiaprd aerdrid rait, Sicily teas a tbeasttbt (fob a tbeasttby) for us. Cic. Quaes- 
torL parentis loed rait, he woe a. pabbnt (lit., in the plaob of a pabbnt) to the questor. 
Cic Is tibi parentis numerd fait, he woe a pabbnt to you, Cic See also Predi- 
cate Genitive, 401. 

3. Predicate Nouns are used not only with finite verbs, but also with 
Infinitives and Participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Declaratus rex Numa, Numa Timing been declared king. Liv. Canlnio 
consuls, Caninius being consul. Cio. See 431, also Orestem under the rule. 

Note 1.— For a Pbedioatb Nominative after the Inrannvi esse, see 536, 2, 1). 
Note 2.— For an Infinitive or a Clause instead of a Predicate Noon ; see 539; 501. 

BJTLE Err Appositives. 
363. An Appositive agrees in Case with the noun or 
pronoun which it qualifies : 

CluHius rlx moritur, Cluilius the kino dies. Liv. Urb6s KarihJdgt 
atque Numantia, Hie cities Carthage and Numantia. Cic. Saguntum, 
f oederatam dvitatem, expugnavit, he took Sagwtfnm, an allied town. Liv. 
See 359, note 2. 

1. An Appositive with different forms for different genders must agree 
in Gender as well as in Case : 

Clullius rex, 1 Cluilius the kino. Liv. Venus regina, x Venus the queen. 
Hor. 

2. An Appositive often agrees with the pronoun implied in the ending 
of the verb : 

Hostis* hostem occldere volul, I, an enemy, wished to slay an enemy. Liv. 
8. Appositives are kindred in force — 

1) Generally to Relative clauses : 

Clullius rex, Chiilvus (who was) the king. Liv. 

2) Sometimes to other Subordinate clauses,* as Temporal, Concessive, etc. : 
Furius puer didicit, Farms learned when he was a boy or as a boy. Cic. 

Junius aedem dictator dedicavit, Junius dedicated the temple when dictator. 
Liv. 

4. By Synesis* — a Construction according to Sense: 

1 8ee 3658, 1, foot-note. 

* Hostis agrees with ego, implied in volul, 'I wished'; see 358, foot-note. 

* This construction is sometimes called Adverbial Apposition. 
« Bee Figures of Speech, 636, IV., 4. 
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1) Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive of the pro- 
noun implied in them : 

Tua ipslus 1 amlcitia, your own friendship. Cic. Meum sdUus peoc&tum, 
my fault alone. Cic. Nomen meum absentis, my name is my absence. Cio. 

2) Locatives admit as an Appositive a Locative Ablative (411, 485), with 
or without a preposition : 

ATbae constitgrunt in urbe opportundf they halted at Alba, a convenient 
city. Cio. CorinthI, Ach&iae urbe, at Corinth, a orrr of Achaia. Tac. 

5. Glauses. — A noun or pronoun may be in apposition with a clause, 
or a clause in apposition with a noun or pronoun : 

Nos, id % quod debet, patria delectat, our country delights us, as it ought. 
Cio. Omnes interfiol jussit, munimervtum » ad praesens, he ordered them all 
to be put to death, a means of protection for the present. Tac. For clauses 
in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 499, 8 ; 501, III. 

364. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be in apposition 
with the whole, or the whole in apposition with the parts: 

Duo regSs, We bello, hie pace, clvitatem auxerunt, two hinge advanced the 
state, the fobmeb by war, the latter by peace. Li v. Ptolemaeus et Cleopatra, 
regis* AegyptI, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, bulers of Egypt. Liv. 

SECTION II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. 

365. Cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows : # 

I. Nominative, % Case of the Subject. 

II. Vocative, Case of Address. 

III. Accusative, Case of Direct Object. 

IV. Dative, Case of Indirect Object. 

V. Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 

VI. Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations.' 

1 Ipsius agrees with tul (of yon) involved in tua; sdtlus and absentis, with met 
involved in meum. The Genitive of ipse, sdlus, Unus, and omnis is often thus nsed. 

* As a Locative Ablative is a genuine Locative in sense, there is no special irregu- 
larity here, and in urbe opportund may be explained as a separate modifier of the verb: 
1 They halted at Alba, at a convenient city? Thus explained, it is not an appositive at all 

» Id quod debet, lit, that which it owes. Id and munlmentum are in apposition 
respectively with nos dilectat and omnis inter/Id, and are best explained as Accusatives. 
A Nominative apparently in apposition with a clause is generally best explained either as 
an appositive to some Nominative, or as the subject of a separate clause. 

* In the first example, iUe and Aic, the parts, are in apposition with regis, the whole ; 
but in the second example, regis, the whole, is in apposition with the parts, Ptolemaeus 
and Cleopatra. 

' This arrangement is adopted in the discussion of the cases, because, it is thought, 
it will best present the force of the several cases and their relation to each other. 
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366. The Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Vocative 
have probably retained with very slight modifications their original 
force as developed in the mother tongue from which the Latin was 
derived. 1 

367. The Ablative combines within itself the separate offices 
of three cases which were originally distinct : » 

1. The Ablative proper, denoting the relation from — the place 
from which. 

2. The Locative, denoting the relation in, at — the place in or at 
which. 

8. The Instrumental, denoting the relation with, by— the instru- 
ment or means with or by which. 

SECTION III. 

NOMINATIVE.— VOCATIVE. 

I. Nominative. 
RUIiE UX— Subject Nominative. 

368. The subject of a finite verb is put in the Nomina- 
tive:' 

Servius rSgnftvit, Seryius reigned. Liv. Patent portae, the gates are 
open. Gic. HSx vlcit, the king conquered. Liv. Ego reges Sj8tf, vds 
tyrannSs introducitis, I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants. Cic. 

1. The subject is always a substantive, a pronoun, or some word or 
clause used substantively ; 4 see examples under the rule. 

2. A pronominal subject is always expressed or implied in the ending 
of the verb : 5 

1 That is, in the primitive Indo-European tongue, from which have been derived, 
either directly or indirectly, not only the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, but also the English, 
French, German, and indeed nearly all the languages of modern Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of Cases, their original formation and meaning, see Bopp, I., pp. 242-519; 
Merguet, pp. 17-117; Penka, Hubschmann, Holzweiasig, Delbruck, and, among the earlier 
writers, Hartung, ' Ueber die Casus,' etc, and Rumpel, * Casuslehre, 1 

* See Delbruck, ' Ablativ, Localls, Instrumentalis.' 

* For the Subject of the Infinitive, see 536. For the Agreement of the verb with 
its subject, see 460. 

4 For clauses used substantively, see 540. 

* See 247. Thus moneo means I (not you, he, or we, but I) instruct. Indeed, 
every verb contains a pronominal subject in itself, and in general it is necessary to add 
a separate subject only when it would otherwise be doubtful to whom the implied pro- 
noun refers. Thus reandvit, 'he reigned, 1 is complete of itself, if the context shows to 
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Discipulos moneO 1 ut stadia ament, I instruct pupils to love (that they 
may love) their studies. "Quint. Non scholae, Bed vltae diacimus, wi learn 
not for the school, but for life. Sen. 

Note.— A separate pronominal subject may, however, be added for the Bake of clear- 
ness, emphasis, or contrast, as in the fourth example under the rule. 

3. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, es- 
pecially if it is est or sunt : 

Eoce tuae lltterae, lo your letter (comes). Cic Tof sententiae, there are 
(sunt) so many opinions. Ter. Consul profectus (est), the consul set out. Liv. 

Noth 1.— The verb facio is often omitted in short sentences and clauses: 

Melius hi, quam v5s, these have done better than you. Cic. B€d£ ille, he does 
rightly. Cic. Gotta flnem, Cotta closed, lit., made an end. Cic. So also in Livy 
after nihil aliud (ampUus, minus, etc.) quam, ' nothing other (more, less, etc) than 1 = 
'merely'; nihil praeterquam, 'nothing except 1 = ' merely': Nihil aliud quam stetS- 
runt, they merely stood (did nothing other than). Iiv. 

Nora 2.— Certain forms of expression often dispense with the verb : 

Quid, what? quid enim, what indeed? quid ergd, what then? quid quod, what of 
the feet that? quid plura, why more, or why shall I say more? ne plura, not to say 
more; ne mutta, not to say much; quid hdo ad mi, what is this to me? nihil ad rem, 
nothing to the subject. 

Notb 8.— For the Predicate Nominative, use 368. 

Note 4.— For the Nominative as an Appositive, see 363. 

Notb 5.— For the Nominative in Exclamations, see 381, note 3. 

n. Vocative. 
BUIiE IV.— Case of Address. 

369. The name of the person or thing addressed is put 
in the Vocative : 

Ferge, Laelx, proceed, Laelius. Cic. Quid est, Catitina, why is it, Cati- 
line ? Cic. Tuum est, Servl, rSgnum, the kingdom is yours, Servius. Liv. 
dii immortalSs, immortal gods. Cic. 

1. An Interjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi tu, popuhts Albanus, hear ye, AVban fboplb. Liv. 

8. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry where 
jwe should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab 6rls exspectdte venls, from what shores, Hector, do you anx- 
iously awaited comet Verg. Macte novS virtute, puer, a blessing on your new 
valor, boy (lit, be kniaxokd by; supply esto). Verg. 

whom the pronoun he refers; if not, the noun must be added : Servius rigndvit, lit, he, 
Servius, reigned, or Servius, he reigned. In the fourth example under the rule, ego and 
vds, though already implied in the form of the verb, -are expressed for emphasis. In 
impersonal verbs the subject ' it, 1 in English, is implied in the personal ending t. 
1 See preceding foot-note. 
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SECTION IV. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

370. The Accusative is used * — 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action; 
II. In an Adverbial Sense — with or without Prepositions; 
III. In Exclamations — with or without Interjections. 

Note 1.— For the Predicate Accusative, see 362 and 373, 1. 

Nora 9.— For the Accusative in Apposition, see 363. 

Note 8.— For the Accusative with Prepositions, see 433. 

Hon 4.— For the Accusative u the Subject of an Infinitive, see 536. 

I. Accusative as Dibbct Object. 
RUI£S V.-Direct Object. 

371. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic. Libera 
rein publicam, free the republic. Cic Popull ROmanI salutem dSfendite, 
defend the safety of the Roman people. Cic. 
. L The Direct Object may be — 

. 1. An External Object, the person or thing on which the action of the 
verb is directly exerted, as salutem above. 

2. An Internal Object; L e., one already contained or implied in the 
action itself. This embraces two varieties : 

1) In a strict sense, the Cognate Accusative, an object having a mean- 
ing cognate or kindred to that of the verb : 

ServUutem servlre,* to serve in bondage (lit, to serve ▲ servitude). Ter. 

2) In a freer sense, the Accusative of Effect, the object produced by 
the action : 

Idbrum sorlbere, to write ▲ book. Cic 

Note. — Participles in due, verbal adjectives in bundus, and in Plautus a 
few verbal nouns, occur with the accusative : 

Vltabundus castra, avoiding the camp, Liv. Quid tibl hanc curati6st 
(curatiS est) • rem = cur hanc rem curas, what care have you of this? Plaut. 

1 The Accusative is probably the oldest of all the oblique cases known to our family 
of languages, and was therefore originally the sole modifier of the verb, expressing in a 
vague and general way several relations now recognized as distinct. This theory ac- 
counts for the great variety of constructions in which the Accusative is used in Latin. 
See Curtius, l 3ur Chronologic,' pp. 71-74; Holzweissig, pp. 84-88. 

* The pupil will observe that the idea of strvituUm, ' servitude, 1 ' service, 1 is con- 
tained in the verb servlre, ' to serve, 1 * to be a slave or servant. 1 

» See »7, note. 
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II. The Cognate Accusative is generally — (1) a noun with an adjective 
or other modifier, or (2) a neuter pronoun or adjective. It is used quite 
freely both with transitive and with intransitive verbs, and sometimes even 
with verbs in the passive voice: 

Earn vitam vlvere, to live that life. Cic. Mlrura somniare somnium, to 
dream a wonderful dream. Plaut. Eadem peccat, he makes the same mis- 
takes. 1 Cic. Hoc studet unum, he studies this one thing (this one study). 
Hor. Ferfidum rldfins Venus, Venus smiling a perfidious smile. Hor. Id 
assentior, / assent to this (I give this assent). Cic. Idem gloriarl, to moke 
the same boast. Cic Quid possunt, how powerful are they, or what power 
have they? Caes. Ea monemur, we are admonished of these things. 3 Cic 
Mhil motl sunt, they were not at all moved. Liv. 

Not*.— Here may be mentioned the following kindred constructions : 
VOx homintm souat, the voice sounds human. Verg. Saltare Cydopa, to dance 
the Cyclops. Hor. Longam viam Ire, to go a long way. Verg. Bellum pugnare, to 
fighi a battue. Verg. 

III. Special Verbs. — Many verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and 
Smell, admit the Accusative : 

Eonores desperat, he despairs of honors. Cic. Haec gemSbant, they were 
sighing over these things. Cic. DUrimenta rldet, he laughs at losses. Hor. 
Olet unguenta, he has the odor of rEsanmsB. Ter. Oratift redolet antiquUdtem^ 
the oration smacks o/ antiquity*. Cic. 

Note 1.— Such verbs are: dispSro, to despair of; doleo, to grieve for; gemo\ to sigh 
over; horreO, to shudder at; lacrimo, to weep over; maereO, to mourn over; miror % 
to wonder at; video, to laugh at; sitto, to thirst for, etc; oleO, to have the odor of; 
sapUf, to savor of; whether used literally or figuratively.* 

Notb 2.— Many verbs in Latin, as in English, are sometimes transitive and some- 
times intransitive; see augeO, dUrO, incipiO, loon, ruO, suppedito, turbo, etc., in the 
Dictionary. 

Note 8.— Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in English 
are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an indirect object or some special con- 
struction ; see 385. 

Notb 4.— The object of a transitive verb is often omitted, when it can be easily sup- 
plied : moved = moved me\ * I move (myself) ' ; vertit = vertit si, ' he turns (himself) 1 : 

Castris nfln mSvit, he did not move from his camp. Liv. Jam verterat fortuna* 
fortune had already changed. Liv. 

Note 5.— For the Passive Construction, see 464. 

IV. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as Direct Object : 
Imperdre cupiunt, they desire to rule. Just. OptO ut id audidtis, I desire 

that you mat hear this. Cic. 

1 Peccat, 'he makes a mistake 1 ; idem peccat, 'he makes the same mistake, 1 where 
idem represents idem peccdtum. 

9 Literally, we are admonished thbsb things, i. e., these admonitions. 

* Observe that with the Accusative dispSro means not 'to despair, 1 but 'to despair 
of. 1 and is accordingly transitive; doled, not 'to grieve, 1 but 'to grieve for, 1 etc With 
some of the verbs here given the object is properly a Cognate Accusative. 
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372. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with circum* per* praeter* 
tir&ns* and super, take the Accusative : 

Murmur contidnem pervasit, a murmur went through the assembly. Liv. 
Ehenum tr&nsierunt, they crossed (went across) the Rhine. Cues. Circum- 
stant sendtum* they stand around the senate. Cio. HeredU&tem oblre, to 
enter upon the inheritance. Cio. Eas ndtidnes adlre, to go to those nations. 
Caes. Undam inn&tare, to float upon the wave. Verg. Tela exlre, 1 to avoid 
the weapons. Verg. Gallos praecedunt, they surpass the Gauls. Caes. 

RUIiE VI,— Two Accusatives— Same Person. 

373. Yerbs of making, choosing, calling, regarding, 
showing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
person or thing : %/ / 

Hamilcarem impertUdrem fScSrunt, they made Hdmilcar commander. 
Nep. Ancum regem populus crefivit, the people elected Anew kino. Liv. 
Summum consilium appell&runt Sendtum* they called their highest council 
Senate. Cic. Se" praestitit prdpugndtdrem llbertatis, he shouted himself 
the champion of liberty. Cic. Flaccum habuit colligam* he had Flaccus as 
colleague. Nep. S6crat6s t5tius mundl se" ctvem arbitrabatur, Socrates 
considered himself a citizen of the whole world. Cic. 

1. Predicate Accusative. — One of the two Accusatives is the Direct Object, 
and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a 
Predicate Accusative ; see 362. * 

Note 1. — Hdbed* * to have,' admits two Accusatives, but when it means * to regard,* 
it usually takes, instead of the Predicate Accusative, the Dative of the object for which 
(384), the Ablative with in or prd* or the Genitive with locd, numerd or in numerd : 
Mdibrid habere* 'to regard as an object of ridicule 1 ; prd hoste habere, in hoetibus 
habere* locd hostium habere* numerd or in numerd hoetium habere* 4 to regard as an 
enemy.* These constructions also occur with other verbs meaning to regard : 

Ea hondrl habent, they regard these things as an honor. SalL IUum prd hoste 
habere, to regard him as an enemy. Caes. Jam prd /add habere, to regard it as 
already bone. Cio. In hostium numerd habuit, he regarded them as enemies (lit, in 
the number of* etc). Oaes. MS pro dirldiculd putat, he regards me as an object of 
ridicule. Ter. 

Note 2.— The Predicate Accusative is sometimes an adjective: 

Homines caecds reddit avaritia, avarice renders men blind. Cio. Templa dedrum 
sancta habeoat, he regarded the temples of the gods as backed. Nep. 

2. In the Passive these verbs take two Nominatives — a Subject and a Predi- 
cate — corresponding to the two Accusatives of the Active : 

Servlus rfte est declar&tus, Servius was declared kino. Liv. See also 362, 2. 

1 Observe that an intransitive verb may become transitive by being compounded 
with a preposition which does not take the Accusative. 
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RUIiE VTL— Two Accusative*— Person and Thing. 

374. Some verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and 
concealing, admit two Accusatives — one of the person 
and the other of the thing : 

Me" senteniiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. Cic. Philosophia nOs 
res omn6s docuit, philosophy has taught us all things. Cic. Auzilia rSgem 
orabant, they asked auxiliaries from the king. Liv. Pacem t6 poscimus, 
we demand peace of you. Verg. Ndn t5 cglavl sermOnem, I did not conceal 
from you the conversation. Cic. 

1. In the Passive the Person becomes the subject, and the Accusative of 
the thing is retained : 

Me senteniiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion. Cic. Ego sententiam ro- 
gatus sum, / wa# asked m opinion. Cic. Aries edoctus fuerat, he had been 
taugM the arts. s Liv. 

2. Two ACCUSATIVES are generally used with defy doced, edoced; often with 
rogd, posed, reposed; sometimes with dedoced, exposed, flagito, bro y etc., cbn- 
sulo, interrogo, percontor ; rarely with moneo, admoneO, and postulo. 

Notb 1. — did, 'to conceal, 1 takes — (1) in the Active generally two Accusatives, as 
under the rule, bnt sometimes the Accusative of the person and the Ablative of the 
thing -with di ; (2) in the Passive, the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative 
with di: 

MS di hoc libro celavit, he kept me ignorant op this book. Cic Id cSlarl, to be 
kept ignorant of this. Nep. Celari di cdnsilid, to be kept ignorant or thb plan. 
Cic. 

Notb 2,—DoceO and idoceo generally follow the rale, 1 bnt sometimes they take the 
Accusative of the person and the Ablative of the thing with or without di? and some- 
times the Accusative of the person with the Infinitive : 

Di sua ri me" docet, he informs me us bbgabd to his oasb. Cic. IMterls Graecls 
ddctns, instructed w Greek litebatitkb. Sail. 8 ocr&tem Jldibus* docuit, he taught 
Socrates (with) thb lybb. Cic. T6 sapere docet, he teaches you to bb wise. Cic. 

Notb 8.— Most verbs of asking and demanding sometimes take two Accusatives, 
but verbs of asking, questioning, generally take the Accusative of the person* and 
the Ablative of the thing* with di, and verbs of imploring, demanding, generally the 
Accusative of the thing « and the Ablative ot the person * with dor ab: 

T5 his di rebus interrogo, / ask you in bbgabd to these things. Cic VIctoriam 
ab dils exposcere, to implore victory from thb gods. Caes. Id ab ed flagUare, to de- 
mand this from him. Caes. 

1 Other verbs of teaching— erudio, InstituO, Infbrmo, InstruO, etc— generally take 
the Ablative of the thing with or without a preposition, as, in or di; see Dictionary. 

a DoceO, in the sense ot inform, takes di with the Ablative. 

s Supply canere. 

* The Accusative or Ablative of the person is often omitted, and a clause often takes 
the place of the Accusative or Ablative of the thing. For examples and for special con- 
structions, see, in the Dictionary, cbnsuLo, interrogo, rogo; also flagito, brO, poscO, em- 
poseo, and reposco. 
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Note 4.— Peto and postulO generally take the Accusative of the thing 1 and the 
Ablative of the person with <J or oft; gttoertf, the Accusative of the thing 1 and the 
ulofcrffo* of the person with * or so, d, oft, or <W .* 

Pacem ab Rbmanls petifrunt, they aeked peace noK ran Romans. Gaes. Aliquid 
abamicUposto]S^ to demand something trou fbixnds. Clc. Quaerit «b tfft ea, etc., 
he asks of Hm in psiyatb (from him alone) those questions, etc. Caes. 

375. A Neuter Pbonoun or Adjective as a Cognate* Accusative oc- 
curs in connection with a Direct Object with many verbs which do not 
otherwise take two Accusatives : 

Etc te hortor, / exhort you to this, / give you this exhortation. Cio. Ed » 
monemur, we are admonished of these things. Oic Bo with velle, Oaes., B. 
G. I., 84. 

376. A few Compounds of trdns, circum, and ad admit two Accusa- 
tives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upon the preposition : 

Jberum copi&s tr&jecit, he led Ms forces across the Ebbo. Li v. Animum 
advertl columella™,, I noticed (turned my mind to) a small column. Oic 

Norn.— In the Passive these compounds and some others admit an Accusative de- 
pending upon the preposition : 

Praetervehor dstia Pantagiae, lam carried by ths mouth of the Pantagias. Verg. 
Locum sum praetervectus, 1 have been carried by ran plack. Cio. 

377. 1^ Poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, unclothing — indud, 
exuo, cingo, accingo, indHc6, etc. — are sometimes used reflexivHy in the Pas- 
sive, like the Greek Middle, and thus admit an Accusative : 

Galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet. Verg. Inutile ferrum cingitur, 
he girds on his useless sword. Verg. VirginSs longam indtttae vestem, maid- 
ens attired in long robes. Liv. 

Nora. — A few other verbs sometimes admit a similar construction in the poets : 
Antiquum saturate dolbrem^ having satisfied her old bssbxtmxnt. Verg. SuspensI 
loculds lacertd, with satchxls hung upon the arm (having hung, etc). Hor. Pascuntur 
sUvas, they browse on the fobxsts. Verg. 

II. ACCUSATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. 

BUIiE Yin.— Accusative of Specification* 

378. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative 
to define its application : 4 

1 The Ablative of the person is often omitted, and, instead of the Accusative of the 
thing, a clause is often used. With postulo and quaero the Ablative with di occurs. 
For examples and for other special constructions, see Dictionary. 

« See 371, II. 

* As a rare exception, moneo admits a noun as the Accusative of the thing; see 
Plant, Stich., 1, 2, 1. 

4 The Accusative of Specification is closely related to the Cognate Accusative and to 
the Poetic Accusative after Passive verbs used reflexively, both of which readily pass 
into an adverbial construction. Thus capita in capita veldmur and galeam in galeam 
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Capita vel&mur, we have our heads veiled (Are veiled as to our heads, or 
have veiled our heads). Verg. Nube humerOs amictus, with his shoulders 
enveloped in a cloud. Hor. Miles fractus membra labSre, the soldier with 
limbs shattered with labor (broken as to his limbs). Hor. AenSas 6s de5 
eimilis, Aeneas like a god in appearance. Verg. 

1. In a strict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifies the 
part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, it is 
mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See Ablative of Specification, 484. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, , 
vicem, nihil) of id and genus in id temporis, id aetdtis (at this time, age), id 
genus, 1 omne genus, quod genus (for %us generis, etc.), etc. ; also of secus, res, 
and of many neuter pronouns and adjectives — hSc, Mud, id, quid (454, 2), 
multum, 8ummum, cetera, rUiqua, etc. In this sense, it is common in prose : 

M&ximam partem lacte vlvunt, they live mostly (as to the largest part) 
upon milk. Caes. Locus id temporis vacuus erat, the place was at this time 
vacant. Cio. Aliquid id genus l sertbere, to write something of this kind. 
Cic Alias res est improbus, in other things (as to the rest) he is unprinci- 
pled. Plaut. Quaerit, quid possint, he inquires how powerful they are. Caes. 
Quid venlstl, why have you comet Plaut 

BUIiE EX.— Accusative of Time and Space* 

379. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are ex- 
pressed by the Accusative : 

RSmulus septem et trTgintft rSgnavit annds, Romulus reigned thirty-seven 
tears. Liv. Cyrus quadraginta annds natus rggnare coepit, Cyrus began 
to reign (when) forty years old (having been born forty years). Cic Quln- 
que mllia passuum ambulftre, to walk five miles. Cic. Ped&\ octdginta 
dlstare, to be eighty feet distant. Caes. Nix qu&ttuor pedSs alta, snow four 
feet deep. Liv. But — 

1. Duration of Time is sometimes expressed by the Ablative, or by the 
Accusative with a preposition : 

Pugn&tum est horis qulnque, the battle was fought five hours. Caes. Per 
annds vlgintl eert&tum est, the war was waged for twenty years. Liv. 

2. Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative: 

Milibus passuum sex ft Caesaris castrts eons&dit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six muss from Caesar's camp. Caes. 

Nots. — Ab used adverbially, meaning off, sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 
Ab milibus passuum duobus castra posuerunt, they pitched their camp two miles 
off. Caes. 

induitur are similar constructions, while quid in quaerit quid possint may be explained 
either as a Cognate Accusative (371, 1., 2) or as an Adverbial Accusative. 

1 Some grammarians treat genus in all such cases as an ApposiUve: aliquid, id 
genus, something, this kind ; see Draeger, L, p. 2. 
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RUL£ X.— Accusative of limit. 

380. The place to which is designated by the Accusa- 
tive : * 

I. Generally with a preposition — ad or in : 

LegionSs ad urbem adducit, he is hading the legion* to or toward the 
city. Cic. Ad ml scrfbunt, they are writing to me. Cic. In Asiam redit, 
he returns into Asia. Nep. COnfugit in Aram, he fled to thi altar. Nep. 

II. In names of towns without a preposition : 

NQntius Romam redit, the messenger returns to Rome. Liv. Flat5 Ta- 
rentum v£nit, Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. Fflgit Tarquinibs, he fled to 
Tarquinh. Cic But — 

Note.— Verbs meaning to eoUeet\ to come together, etc.— -conienio, edgo, coweocO, 
etc.— are usually treated as verbs of motion, and thus take the Accusative, generally with 
a preposition; bat verbs meaning to place— loco, coUocO, ponO, etc— are usually treated 
as verbs of rest, and thus take the Ablative (425), generally with a preposition: 

Gnum in locum convenire, to meet hr one plaos. Caes. Cdpi&s in finnm locum 
eogere, to eoUect forces nr one plaob. Caes. In alterlus man& vltam pdnere, to 
place one's life in thb hand of another, Cic. 

1. In the names of towns the Accusative with ad occurs— {1) to denote 
to, toward, in the direction of, into the vicinity of, and (2) in contrast with 
4 or ab : 

Tres sunt viae ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina. Cic Ad 
Zamam pervenit, he came to the vicinity of Zama. Sail. A Dianio ad 
Sindpeny from Dianium to Sinopb. Cic. 

2. Like names of towns are used — 

1) The Accusatives domum, dom5s, rfis : 

Sclpio domum reductus est, Scipio was conducted home. Cic Bombs ab- 
ductl, led to their homes. Liv. Bus evol&re, to hasten into the country. 
Cic Domum reditid, a return home. Caes. 

2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of islands &nd peninsulas : 
Lfttona cdnfugit DHum, Latona fled to Delos. Cic Pervenit Qherson** 

sum^ he went to the Chersonesus. Nep. 

8) Rarely a few other Accusatives, as exsequias, InflHOs, etc :• 
Ille infitids Ibit, he will deny (will proceed to a denial). Ter. 

3. The preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, 
and, in the poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns : 

1 Originally the place to which was uniformly designated by the Accusative without 
a preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, while most other 
names of places have assumed a preposition. 

* See also the Supine in urn, 546. 
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Aegyptum profugit, he fled to Egypt. Cio. ftaliam venit, he came to 
Italy. Verg. Ibimus Afros, we shall go to the Africans. Verg. Lfivinia 
v&nit ftfora, A« #w?w to *X* Lavinian bhobeb. Verg. 

4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative, with or without a 
preposition : 

It clamor eaeld (for ad caelum), the shout ascends to heaven. Verg. Faci- 
lis descensus AvernO, easy is the descent to Hades. Verg. See 385, 4. 

m. Accusative in Exclamations. 
RUIiE XL— Accusative In Exclamations. 

381. The Accusative, either with or without an inter- 
jection, may be used in exclamations : 

Heu ml miserum, ah me unhappy/ Cic. Ml miserum, me miserable/ 1 
Cic. 6 fallacem spem, deceptive hopeI Cic. Ml caecum, blind thai 
1 ami Cic. Pr6 deSrum fldem, in the name of the gods I Cic. Hanc- 
cine audadam, this audacity? 8 Cic. But — 

Noth 1.— An adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as in the 
examples. 

Note 2.-—0, ihsu, and heu are the interjections most frequently used with the Ac- 
cusative, though others occur. 

Nora 8. — Other cases also occur in exclamations: 

1) The Vocative— when an address as well as an exclamation is intended : 

Pro sancte JUpptter, O holy Jupiter. Cio. InfBlIx Dldd, unhappy Dido. Verg. 

2) The Nominative— when the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 
En dextra, lo the bight hand (there is, or that is the right hand)! Verg. Ecce 

tuae Ktterae, lo your lkttbb (comes) ! Cic. 

8) The Dative— to designate the person after ei, toe, and sometimes after ecce, en, 
hem:' 

M mih% wox to m. Verg. Vae tibi, won to you. Ter. Ecce tib\ lo to you 
(lo here is to you = observe). Cic En tibi, this fob you (lo I do this for you). Iiv. 

SECTION V. 

DATIVE. 

382. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
designates the Pebson to or fob whom, 4 or the Thing to 
or fob which, anything is or is done.* 

» See Milton, ' Paradise Lost, 1 IV., 78. 

9 The exclamation may of course be interrogative in character. 

* This is an Ethical Dative; see 389. 

4 The Indirect Object is generally a person, or something personified. Unlike the 
Direct Object, it is never contained in the action or produced by it, but is in most in- 
stances the interested recipient of it. 

• Whether this was the original meaning of the Dative is not known. Delbruck 
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883. The Dative is used— 

I. With a large class of Verbs and Adjectives ; 
II. With a few special Nouns and Adverbs. 

RULE XH.— Dative with Verbs. 

884. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the 
Dative. It is used — 

I. With iNTBANsrnvE and Passive Verbs : 

Tibt servfo, / am devoted to you. Plant. Serviunt populS y they are de- 
voted to the people. Cic. Impend parebant, they were obedient to (obeyed) 
authority. Caes. Temporl cSdit, he yields to the time. Cic. LabOrf stu- 
dent, they devote themselves to labor. Caes. Mundus de5 pflret, the world 
obeys God: 1 Cic Caesarl supplicabS, / will supplicate Caesar. 1 Cic. Nobis 
vita data est, life has been granted to us. Cic. NumitOrl deditur, he is 
delivered to Numitor. Liv. 

II. With Transitive Verbs, in connection with the 
Direct Object : 

Agrdaptebi dedit, he gave lands to the common people. Cic. Tibi gra- 
tias ago, / give thanks to you. Cic. Natura hominem conciliat homing 
Nature reconciles man to man. Cic. P6ns iter hostibus dedit, the bridge 
gave a passage to the enemy. Liv. Leges clvitfttibus suls scrlpsgrunt, tliey 
prepared laws for their states. Cic. 

1. The Indirect Object may be— 

1) The Dative of Influence, 9 designating the person to whom some- 
thing is or is done : 

Serviunt papulO, they are devoted to the people. Cic. Agros plebi dedit, 
he gave lands to the common people. Cic. 

2) The Dative of Interest,* designating the person for wham something 
is or is done : 

Sibi Megarenses vlcit, he conquered the Megarians for himself. Just. 
8) The Dative of Purpose or End,* designating the object or end for 
which something is or is done : 

Beceptul cecinit, he gave the signal for a retreat. Liv. 

thinks that this case originally designated the place or object toward which the action 
tended. See Kuhn's * Zeitschrift, 1 vol. xviii., p. 81. 

1 Is subject to God ; wiU make supplication to Caesar. 

9 Observe that the Dative of Influence is very closely connected with the verb, and 
is, in (act, essential to ^(^completeness of the sentence ; while the Dative of Interest and 
the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which would be complete without 
them. Thus Megarenses vlcit is complete in itselfc • 
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2. Double Construction. — A few verbs admit— (1) the Dative of the 
person and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the per- 
son and the Ablative of the thing : alicui rem ddndre, * to present a thing 
to any one,' or aliquem rl ddn&re, ' to present any one with a thing ' : l 

Fraedam militibus donat, he gives the booty to the soldiers. Caes. Athe- 
mZns&s frumentd donavit, he presented the Athenians with grain. Nep. 

Nora.— This construction may also be used of objects which are in a measure per- 
sonified^ or which In voire persons : 

Murom urH circumdedit, Tie buiU a wall around thb city. Nep. Dens animum ' 
circumdedit corpore, God has encompassed the soul with a body. Ckx. 

3. To and for are not always signs of the Dative. Thus — 

1) To, denoting mere motion or directum, is generally expressed by the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (380) : 

VenI ad urbem, I came to the city. Cic Delum venimus, toe came to 
Delos. Cic. 

Noth 1.— But the Dative occurs in the poets; see 380, 4, and 385, 4. 

Note 2,—MittO, 'to send,' and scrlbo, 'to write, 1 take the Dative, or the Accusative 
with ad) to denote the person to whom : 

Bcribit Labiend, he writes to Labibots. Caes. Scribes ad me\ you wiU write to 
ms. Cic. 

2) For, in defence of, in behalf of is expressed by the Ablative with 
pro ; for the sake of for the purpose of sometimes by the Accusative 
with in : 

Irdpatrid morl, to die fob one's country. Hot. Dlmicare prd libertdte, 
to fight fob liberty. Cic. Satis in uswn, enough fob use. Liv. 

4. The Dative sometimes depends, not upon the verb alone, but upon 
the Predicate as a whole : 

Tegimenta galeis* mllites facere jubet, he orders the soldiers to make cov- 
erings fob theie helmets. Caes. IAberis dlvites esse volumus, we wish 
to be rich fob the saxe of oub ohildben. Cic. Quia huic rii testis est, 
who testifies to this (lit., is a witness fob this thing). Cic. 

Norn 1.— The Dative is used with verbs modified by satis, bene, and male, whether 
written as compounds or not : 

Illls satis facere (also written satisfacere\ to satisfy them.* Caes. Cui bene dixit 
unquam, fob whom has he ever spoken a good word t Cic Optimo vird maledlcere, 
to revile a most excellent man. Cic 

Nora 2.— -A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the English idiom 
would lead us to expect a Genitive depending upon a noun : 

In cdnspectum venerat hostibus,* he had come in sight or the enemy (lit, to thb 

1 This double construction occurs chiefly with aspergO, c4rcumd0\ drcumfundO, 
dfmO, exuO, impertio, induO, IntptrgO, intercMdO. 

3 Golds is best explained as depending upon tegimenta facere, rather than upon 
facere alone; Hberis, as depending upon divitis esse volumus, and rH upon testis est. 

* Literally, to do enough fob them. 

« Eostibus does not depend at all upon cdnspectum, but upon the entire predicate, 
in clnspectum venerat. 
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enemy). Ctc Caesarl ad pedes nroicere, to cast at the feet o» Oaesab (lit, to Causae, 
at the feet). Caes. Miht horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs. Verg. 
Urbi fundamenta jacere, to lay Vie foundations of (tor) the city. Liv. 

Note 8.— The Dative is sometimes very loosely connected with the predicate, merely 
designating the person with reference to whom the statement is true : 

Ta Ull pater es, you are a father to him. Tac Tridnl iter ewpedltis erat, it was 
a journey of three days fob liqht- armed soldiebs. liv. Eat urbe egreaafs tumu- 
lus, there is a mound as you go out of the city. 1 Verg. 

6. With Impersonal Passive. — Verbs which admit only an Indirect 
Object in the Active are Impersonal in the Passive, but they may retain 
the Dative : 

SosUbus resistant, they resist the enemy. Caes. His sententiis resisti- 
tur, resistance is offered to these opinions. Caes. Ne mihl noceant, that they 
may not injure me. Cio. J/5AI nihil nocerl potest, no injury can be done to 
me (lit, injury can be done to me not at all). Cic 

385. With Special Vebbs. — The Dative of the In- 
direct Object is used with many verbs which require special 
mention. Thus — 

I. With verbs signifying to benefit or injure, please or displease, 
command or obey, serve or resist, and the like : 

Sihi prGsunt, they benefit themselves. Cic. NocSre alterl, to injure 
another. Cic Zendni placuit, it pleased Zeno. Cic Displicet Tulld, it 
displeases Tullus. Liv. Cupiditatibus imperare, to command desires. Cic 
DeS pftrSre, to obey Qod Cic. RSgl servlre, to serve the king. Cic Hosti- 
bus resistere, to resist the enemy. Caes. 

n. With verbs signifying to indulge, spare, pardon, threaten, 
believe, persuade, and the like : 

8ibt indulgSre, to indulge one's self. Cic VUae parcere, to spare life. 
Nep. MM Igndscere, to pardon me. Cic Minitans patriae, threatening 
his country. Liv. h&8cl amlclSy to be angry with frimds. Cic. MihicrSde, 
believe me. Cic lis persu&dgre, to persuade them. Caes. 

Note 1.— Some verbs of this class take the Accusative : dilectd, juvO, laedo, offendo, 
etc: 

Marram juvit, Tie helped Marius. Hep. N6n mS fama delectat, fame does not 
delight me. Cic. 

Note 2.— TorfidO and ebnfldo with the Ablative, see 425, 1, 1), note. 

Note 8.— The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict mean- 

1 Other examples are: A PyHs eunti toed" alt6 sitl sunt, they are situated in an ele- 
vated place as you come (lit, to one coming) from Pylae. Liv. DSscendentibus 
inter duds lficos, as you descend (lit., to those descending) between the two groves. 
liv. Exscendentibus ad templum maceria erat, there was an enclosure as you as~ 
cended to the temple. liv. In iralversum aestimantX pl&s penes peditem r5borls est, 
to make a general estimate (lit, to one making, etc.), there is more strength in the 
infantry. Tac. 
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tag of the verb : nubo, *to marry 1 (strictly, to veil one's self, as the bride for the bride- 
groom); medeor, 'to cure 1 (to administer a remedy to); satis/ado, 'to satisfy' (to do 
enough for\ etc 

1. Some verba admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Cavere aliquem, to ward off some one ; cavere alicui, to care fob some one, 

Consulere aliquem, to consult, eto. ; alioui, to consult fob, etc 

Metuere, timere aliquem, to fear ; alioui, to fear fob. 

Pr68picere, providfire aliquid, to foresee; alioui, to provide fob. 

Temperare, moderarl aliquid, to govern, direct; alioui {of things), to re- 
strain^ put a check upon ; temperare alioui (of persons), to spare : > 

Eunc tu cavStO, be on your guard against this one (lit, ward hdc off). 
Hor. £i cavere void, I wish to care fob him (i. e., to protect him). Oic Per- 
fidiam timemus, we fear perfidy. Cio. Sibi timuerant, they had feared fob 

THEMSELVES. CaOS. 

Nora.— Dare HUterds ad aliquem means to address a letter to some oee ; but dare 
tltterds alicut generally means to deliver a letter to on* as a oabbikb or mkssxkgee: 

Litterae mihl ad Catillnam datae sunt, a letter addressed to Catiline was deliv- 
ered to me. Cic 

2. A Dative rendered from occurs with a few verbs of differing, dis- 
senting, repelling, taking away, etc : 

Differre cuivis, to differ fbom any one. Nep. SiM dissentlre, to dissent 
fbom himself. Cic Somnum mihl adimere, to take sleep fbom me. Cic 

Nora.— For the Poetical Dative, see 4, below; and for the Ablative with verbs of 
Separation or Difference, see 413. 

8. A Dative rendered with occurs with misceO, admisceO, etc., and 
sometimes with faciO: 

SevSritatem nriscere comitdtl, to unite ssveritywrrRATrABiisTY. Liv. Quid 
huic homini facias, what are you to do with (to) this man ? Cic See 4 below. 

4. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in late prose-writers, the Dative 
is used much more freely than in classical prose. Thus it occurs with 
more or less frequency with the following classes of verbs : 

1) With verbs denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with ad 
or in : 

Moltds demittimus Orcd (for ad or in Orcum), we send many down to Oaoirs. 
Verg. Caelb (for ad caelum) palmfts tetendit, he extended his hands towabd heaven. 
Yerg. It clamor caelft, the shout goes to heaven. Verg. See also 392, 1. 

2) Ttfith verbs denoting Separation or Difference *— instead of the Ablative 
with db or di, or the Accusative with inter : 

8<5l8titiam pecorl (for d pecore) detendite, keep off the heat from the floox. Yerg. 
Scurrae dlst&bit amicus, a friend will differ fbom a jestbb, Hor. Serta capitl de- 
lapsa, garlands fallen from his head. Yerg. * 

1 Many other verbs take different constructions with different meanings; see cedo, 
eonvenio\ eupio\ dyteio, doleD, maneO, paroD, peto, solvo, and void in the Dictionary. 
' Thus with arceo, absum, differ*, diesentio, dissideo, dUto, etc. ; see Dictionary. 
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8) With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 1 — 
instead of the Ablative with cum, or the Accusative with inter : 

Mlscet * virU, he mingle* with the men. Verg. Concurrere hoetl (for cum hosts), to 
meet the enemy. Ot. 86lus tibl certat, A« afcm* contends with you, Verg. Placitone 
pugn&bls amori, toitf you contend with acceptable love t Verg. 

4) In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place : 
Haeret laterl (for in latere) arundft, the arrow sticks ur hkb side. Verg. Ardet 
*pex-capitl, the helmet gleams upon his head. Verg. 

886. Dative with Compounds. — The Dative is used 
with many verbs compounded with — 

ad, ante, oon, d«, in, inter, 

ob, post, prae, P*8, sub, super: 

Adsum amleU, I am present with mt friends. Cic. Omnibus antestftre, 
to surpass all. Cic. Terrls cohaeret, it cleaves to the earth. Sen. Hoc 
Caesarl defuit, this failed (was wanting to) Caesar. Caes. VoluptfttI in- 
haerfire, to be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit pugnae, he partici- 
pated in the battle. Nep. CSnsililS obstare, to oppose plans. Nep. Llber- 
tatl opes postfefre, to sacrifice wealth to liberty. Liv. PopulO praesunt, 
they rule the people. Cic. TibX prosunt, they are profitable to you. Cic 
Succumbere dolSribus, to yield to sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patrl, he sur- 
vived his father. Liv. 

1. Transitive Verbs thus compounded admit both the Accusative and 
the Dative : 

Si opposuit hostibus, he opposed himself to the enemy. Cic. CapitI subduxerat 
ensem, the had removed my sword from my head. Verg. See also Llbertdll opis 
postferre, above. 

2. Compounds of other Prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : * 

Sibi Hbertatem abjftdicat, he deprives himself (sentences himself to the loss) of lib- 
erty. Cto. Mihl timdrem gripe, free me from fear (lit, snatch away fear fob me). 
Cic Pugna assugscere, to be accustomed to (trained in) battle. liv. Dicta cum factis 
componere, to compare words with deeds. SalL 

8. Motion or Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direc- 
tion generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : * 

1 Thus, with cdpulo, Jungo, misceo, admisceo, permisceo, necto, socio, etc; oerto, 
contendo, luctor, pvgno, etc 

' MisceO, as a transitive verb, occurs with the Accusative and Dative even in classical 
prose; see 385, 8; also 371, HI., note 2. 

* See assuisco, assutfacto, acquiisco, coeo, cohaereo, coUudO, comm&nieo, com- 
pfmto, concordo, cdnferO, cbnfilgo, eongruo, confungo, contention consto\ Insisto, In- 
sideo, Insum, and interdlco, in the Dictionary. See also Draeger, I., pp. 406-426 

« See accido, aceido, addo, adfero, adhaerisco, adhibeO, adjungo, adnltor, ad- 
dcrlbo, adsum, HHldo, incido, incumbo, incurro, tnfero, offero, oppbno, in the Dictionary. 
10 
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Adlre drds, to approach the altabs. Cic. Ad ebnsuUs adire, to goto thb con- 
suls. Go. In bellum insistit, he devotes himself to the war, Caes. Ad omne perlcu- 
lum oppouitur, he is exposed to every peril. Cic 

4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning : x 

Munltidnitms adjacent, they are near thb fobtificatioxs. Tac. Mare illud ad- 
jacent, they are near that ska. Nep. Quibus timor incesserat, whom fear had seized. 
Sail. Timor patres incSssit, fear seized the fathers. Liv. 

5. Many compounds which usually take the Accusative or the Ablative 
with a preposition in classical prose, admit a Dative in poetry : 

Quid contendat hirundft cycnls (for cum cycnls), why should the swallow contend 
with swans? Lncr. Contendis Homhro, you contend with Homes. Prop. Animis 
illabl no8tr!s (for in animbs nostrbs), to sink into our minds. Verg. 

Note.— Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc, the poets sometimes use in the 
same sense the simple verba ■ with the Dative: 

Qui haeserat (= adhaeseraf) JSvandrb, who had joined himself to Evandsb. Verg. 
P5nis (= appbnis) mihi porcum, you offer me (place bsfobb me) swings flesh. Mar- 
tial. 

387. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the 
verb sum : 

Mihi est noverca, I have (there is to me) a stepmother* Verg. JFbfttl 
n5men Arethusa est, the fountain has (there is to the fountain) the name 
Arethusa. Cic. But — 

Note 1.— The Dative of the Fame as well as of the possessor is common in expres- 
sions of naming : ndmen est, ndmen datur, etc. : 

Sdpibnl Africdnd c5gn5men fuit, Scipio had the surname Afbioaeus. Sail Here 
Africdnd, instead of being in apposition with cognomen, is pat by attraction in appo- 
sition with Sdpibnl. 

Note 2.— The Genitive of the Fame dependent upon ndmen occurs : 

K5men Mercurl est mihi, I have the name of Mercury. Plant 

Note 8.— By a Gbeek Idiom, volens, cupiens, or invltus sometimes accompanies the 
Dative of the possessor : 

Quibus bellum volenHbus erat, who liked the war (lit., to whom wishing the war 
was). Tac 

388. The Dative of the Apparent Agekt is used 
with the Gerundive, and with the Passive Periphrastic 
Conjugation : 

1 Such are adjaaeo, adulor, antecedo, anteeo, cbnltor, dispiro talso with de), Ulu- 
do, incido, Insulto, invado, praecurro, praesto, praestolor. 

9 Thus fero for adfero\ prbfero ; haereo for adhaereo; pbnb for appbno, dipbno, 
impbno, etc. 

* The Dative with est usually expresses simple possession or ownership, like the 
English TuiDfi. Habeb is sometimes used in the same sense, but it more commonly ex- 
presses some of the shades of meaning denoted by hold, keep, regard, and the like : 
orcein habire, 'to hold the citadel'; aUquem in obsididne habere, 'to hold or keep 
one in stoge * ; pro hoste habere, * to regard as an enemy.' 
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Proelia conjugibus loquenda, battles for women to talk about} Hor. 
Suum cuique incommodum ferendum est, every one has his own trouble to 
bear, or must bear his own trouble. Cic. 

Note.— Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with d or ab is 
sometimes used : 

Quibus est & vSbls * cdnsulendum, for whom measures must be taken by tof. Cic. 

1. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of passive verbs : 

Mihl consilium captum jam diu est, I have apian long since formed. 1 Cic. 

Nom— Habbo* with the Perfect Participle has the same force as bst uraf with the 
Participle: 

Bellum habult indictum, he had a war (already) declared. Olc 

2. The Real Agent, with Passive verbs, is in classical prose denoted by 
the Ablative with d or ab/* see 415, 1. 

8. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person by whom and 
fob (to) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis viris quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good ken 
(i. e., for themselves). Cic. 

4. In the Poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative with a or ab, to 
designate simply the agent of the action: 

Ndn intellegor {Uli, lam not understood by any one. Ovid. Begn&taarva 
Satumo, lands ruled by Saturn. Verg. 

389. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to 
whom the thought is of special interest, is often introduced 
into the Latin sentence : 4 

At tibi venit ad m6, but lo, he comes to me. Cic. Ad ilia mihl intendat 
animum, let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. Qu5 mihl 
abls, whither are you going, pray ? Verg. Quid mihl Celsus agit, what is 
my Celsus doing? Hor. 

1 The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion, designates the person who has the work to do; while with the compound tenses 
of passive verbs it designates the person who has the work already done. 

* Here a nobis is necessary, to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, qui- 
bus ; but the Ablative with & or ab is sometimes used when this necessity does not 
exist. 

* The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor or 
of Indirect Object. Thus, suum, cuique incommodum est means * every one has his 
trouble ' (cuique. Dative of Possessor) ; and swum cuique incommodum ferendum est, 
' every one has his trouble to bear. 1 So too, mihl consilium est, * I have a plan ' ; mihl 
consilium captum est, • I have a plan (already) formed.* 

4 Compare the following from Shakespeare: 'He plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut 1 Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II. * It ascends me into 
the brain. 1 Henry IV., Part II., Act IV., Scene III. 'He presently steps me a little 
higher. 1 Henry IV., Part L, Act IV., Scene HI. 
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Note 1.— The Ethical Dative is always a personal pronoun. 

Note 2.— The Ethical Dative occurs with volS and with interjections : 

Quid vdbis vultis, what do you wish, intend*, meant Liv. Avaritia quid sibi yult, 

what does avarice mean t or what object can it have t Cic Ei mih% ah me! Verg. 

Vae «M, woe to you. Ter. See 381, note 8, 8). 

RULE XHX— Two Datives— To which and For which. 

390. Two Datives — the object to which and the ob- 
ject or end fob which — occur with a few verbs : 

I. With Intbansitive and Passive verbs : 

Mold est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men (lit, is to ken 
for an eyil). Cic. Est mihl curae, it is a care to me. Cic. Domus 
dsdecori dominO fit, the house becomes a disgrace to its owner. Cic. 
Venit Atticls auxiliO, he came to the assistance of the Athenians. Nep. 
H&c illl tribu6batur Ignaviae, this was imputed to him as cowardice (for 
cowardice). Cic. Els subsidid* missus est, he was sent to them as aid. Nep. 

II. With Tbansitive verbs in connection with the Ac- 
cusative : 

Qulnque cohOrtSs castrls praesidid rellquit, he left five cohorts for the 

DEFENCE OF THE CAMP (lit., TO THE CAMP FOR A DEFENCE). CaeS. PericlgS 

agr5s suOs d6n0 r& publicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to tlie republic 
as a present (lit., for a present). Just. 

Note 1.— The- verbs which take two Datives are— 

1) Intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, go, and the like: sum, fid, etc. 

2) Transitive verbs signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the 
like: dc\ ddno, dUcff, habeO, mitto, reUnquO, tribuO, verto, etc These take in the 
Active two Datives with an Accusative; but in the Passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the Active becomes the subject of the Passive ; see 464. 

Note 2.— One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a predicate noun : 

Ea sunt Usui, these things are or use (foe use). Caes. TQ illl pater es, you are 
a father to him. Tac. See 362, 2, note 8. 

Note 8.— With audiins two Datives sometimes occur, dictd dependent upon au- 
dilns, and a personal Dative dependent upon dictd audiens, and sometimes dictd oboe- 
diens is used like dictd audiins : 

Dictd sum audiens, I am listening to the word. Plaut. N5bls dictd audi€ns est, 
he is obedient to us. Cic Magistrd diets oboediens, obedient to his master. Plaut. 

RULE XIV.— Dative with Adjectives. 

391. With adjectives the object to which the quality 
is directed is put in the Dative : 

Patriae solum omnibus carum est, the soil of their country is dear to all. 
Cic. Id aptum est temporl f this is adapted to the time. Cic. Omni aetati 
mors est communis, death is common to every age. Cic. Canis similis lup5 
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est, a dog is similar to a wolf. Cic. Naturae accommodatum, adapted to 
nature. Cic. Graeciae utile, useful to Greece. Nep. 

L Adjectiyes which take the Dative are chiefly those signifying — 
Agreeable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, to- 
gether with others of a similar or opposite meaning, 1 and verbals in bills. 

II. Other Constructions sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition : (1) in, 5rff&, adversus, with ad- 
jectives signifying friendly, hostile, etc., and (2) ad, to denote the object or 
end for which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc. : 

Perindulgens in patrem, very kind to bis father. Cic. Multas ad res 
pertitilis, very useful for many things. Cic. Pronus ad lactam, inclined to 
mourning. Cic. 

2. The Accusative without a Preposition with propior, prdximus : 
Propior montem, nearer the mountain. Sail. Prdximus mare, nearest to 

the sea. Caes. See 433 and 437. 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

Alienum d vitd mea, foreign to my life. Ter. Honiine alienissimum, 
most foreign to or from man. Cic. £1 cum Roscio communis, common to 
him and Boscius (with Roscius). Cic. 

4. The Genitive: (1) with adjectives used substantively; (2) With adjec- 
tives meaning like, 9 unlike, 9 near, belonging to, and a few others: * 

Amlcissimus hominum, the best friend of the men (i. e., the most friendly 
to them). Cic. Alexandri similis, like Alexander (L e., in character). Cic 
Dispar sui, unlike itself. Cic. Cujus pares, like whom. Cic. Popull Ro- 
man! est propria libertas, liberty is characteristic of the Roman people. Cic 

Note \.—Idem occurs with the Dative, especially in the poets : 

Idem facit ocddentl, he does the same as to kill, or as hs who kills. Hot. 

Notx 2.— For the Genitive and Dative with an adjective, see 399, 1., note 1. 

RULE XV.— Dative with Nouns and Adverbs. 
392. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and 
adverbs : 
I. With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 

Justitia est obtemperatift * Ugibus, justice is obedience to laws. Cic. 

1 Such are accommoddtue, aequdlis, alienus, amicus, inimicus, aptus, cdrus, 
facttis, difflcilis, Jldelis, InfideUs, flnitimus, grdtus, ingrdtus, iddneus, jttcundus, 
injucundus, molestus, necessdrius, ndtus, Igndtus, noxius, pdr, dispar, perniciosus, 
proptnquus, proprius, salutdris, similis, dissimiUs, dlversus, vlclnus, etc. 

9 The Genitive is used especially of likeness and unlikeness in character. 

* As similis, dissimilis, assimilis, cdnsimUis, pdr, dispar; adflnis, flnitimus, 
proptoquus; proprius, sacer, communis; alienus, contrdrius, Inmetus, etc. 

* From obtempero, which takes the Dative. 
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JSibi responsio, a reply to himself. Cic OpulentO hominl servitus dura 
est, serving (servitude to) a rich man is hard. Plaut. Facilis descensus l 
AvernS, easy is the descent to Avernus. Verg. 

II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the 
Dative : 

Congruenter ' naturae vlvere, to live in accordance with nature. Cic. 
JSibi convenienter dlcere, to speak consistently with himself. Cic. Proxi- 
mo hostium castrls, next to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

Note 1. — In rare instances the Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not in- 
cluded in the rale : 

Tribanlcia potestSs, munlmentum Hbertdtl, tribunidan power, a defence fob lib- 
bbtt. Liv. Huic una = una cum hoc, toith this one. Verg. 

Note 2.— For the Dative of Gerundives with official names, see 544, note 8. 

Note 8.— For the Dative with interjections, see 381, note 8; 889, note 2. 

SECTION VI. 

GENITIVE. 

398. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the 
English possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses 
various adjective relations. 1 

Note.— But the Genitive, especially when objective (396, III.), is sometimes best 
rendered to, for, from, in, on account of, etc : 

Beneficii gratia, gratitude fob a favob. Cic. Laborum fuga, escape fbom labobs. 
Cic Ereptae Virginia Ira, anger on account of the rescue of the maiden. Verg. 

394. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns 
and adjectives, 4 though it also occurs with verbs and adverbs. 

RULE XVI.— Genitive with Nouns* 

395. Any noun, not an appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive : 

CatOnis OratiSnSs, Cato's orations. Cic. Castra hostium, the camp of 
the enemy. Liv. Mors Hamilcaris, the death of Hamilcar. Liv. Deum 
metus, the fear of the gods. Liv. Vir c5nsilil magnl, a man of great pru- 
dence. Caes. Pars popull, apart of the people. Cic. 

1 From descends, which admits the Dative in poetry; see 385, 4, 1). 
9 From congruent, which takes the Dative 

* The Genitive has nearly the force of an adjective, and means simply of or belonging 
to. Thus, rigis, equivalent to rigius, means of or belonging to a king. On the origin 
and use of the Genitive, see Hubschmann, p. 106; Merguet, p. 69; Hoteweissig, pp. 26 
and 78; Draeger, I., pp. 447-498; Roby, IL, pp. 116-187. 

* Doubtless originally it Umited only nouns and adjectives. 
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Nora 1.— For the ApposiUvA, see 363. 

Norn 2.— An Anncnvs is sometimes used for the Genitive : 

Bellies gldria = belli gldria, the glory of war. Cic Conjoin Heetorea = conjunx 
Hectoris, the wife of Hector. Terg. PCkgna Marathtaia, the battle of Marathon. Cic 
Diana Ephesia, Diana of Epihesue. Olc. Bee 393, foot-note. 

Note 8.— For the Predicate Genitive, see 401. 

Noti 4.— For special uses of the Dative, see 384, 4, note 2. 

396. The qualifying Genitive may be — 

I. A Possissite Genitive, 1 designating the author and the possessor : 

Xenophdntis librl, the boohs of Xenophon. Cic F&num NeptQnl, the 
temple of Neptune. Nep. 

II. A Subjective Genitive, designating the subject or agent of the ac- 
tion, feeling, etc. : 

Serpentis morons, the bite of the serpent. Cic. Pavor Numidarnm, the fear 
of the Numidians. Liv. 

Nora.— The Possbsstyb Pxoxora is regularly used for the Subjective Genitive of 
Personal pronouns : 

Mes domus, my house. Cic. Tims, to*, your fame. Cic 

III. An Objective Genitive, designating the object toward which the 
action or feeling is directed : 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory. Cic Memoria maldrum, the recollection 
of sufferings. Cic Deummetus, the fear of the gods. Iiv. 

Nora 1.— For the Objsottvx Gknitivx, the Accusative with in, Srga, or adver- 
sua is sometimes used : 

Odium in hominum genus, hatred of or toward the race of men. Cic. £rg& v6* 
amor, love toward you. Cic 

Nora 2.— The Posssssrvn occurs, though rarely, for the Objective Genitive of Per- 
sonal pronouns : 

Tua fldQcia, reliance on you. Cic 

IV. A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of which a part is 
taken : 

Quis vestrum, which of you? Cic Vltae pars, a part of life. Cic 
Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Cic 

Y. A Descriptive Genitive, also called a Genitive of Characteristic, 
designating character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc 

Vir m&ximl cftnsilil, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mltis ingenil 
juvenis, a youth of mild disposition. Liv. Vestis magnl pretil, a garment of 
great value. Cic Exsilium decern annoruni, an exile of ten years. Nep. 
CorOna parvl ponderis, a crown of small weight. Liv. See 404. 

1 It will be found convenient thus to characterize the different uses of the Genitive 
by the relation actually existing between the words united by it, though that special re- 
lation is not expressed by the case itself but merely suggested by the meaning of the 
words thus united. 
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Nora 1.— The Descriptive Genitive must be accompanied by an adjective or some 
other modifier, unless it be a compound containing a modifier; as hvju9modl = hvjus 
modi; trldul, from tris dies; bidul, from duo (bis) dies. 

Nora 2.— For id genus = ejus generis, omne genus = omnis generis, see 378, 2. 

Nora 8.— For the Descriptive Ablative, see 419, IL, with note. 

VI. An Appositional Genitive, having the general force of an Apposi- 
the (363): 

Virtus continentiae, the virtue of self-control. Cic. Oppidum Antioclilae, 
the city of AnUoch. Cic Tellus Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia. Verg. 

397. The Paktitive Genitive designates the whole of which 
a part is taken. It is used — 

1. With pars, nZmft, nihil; with nouns of quantity, number, weight, 
etc., as modius, legfo^ talentum ; and with any nouns used partitively : 

Equbrum pars, a part of the hobses. Liv. Nihil novi (441, 2), nothing 
new (or new). Cic. Nihil reliqul (441, 2), nothing left (lit., of the rest). 
Sail. Medimnum trtticl, a bushel of wheat. Cic Pecuniae talentum, a talent 
of money. Nep. Quorum Gains, of whom Gains. Cic 

2. With Numerals used substantively : * 

Quorum quattuor, four of whom. Liv. Equitum centum, a hundred of 
the cavalry. Curt Sapientum octavus, the eighth of the wise men. Hor. 
Unus pontium, one of the bridges. Caes. 

Nora.— In good prose the Genitive is not used when the two words refer to the same 
number of objects, even though of be used in English : 

Qui (not quorum) duo supersunt, of whom two survive. Cic. Omnes homines, all 
men. Cic But see p. 209, note 4, with foot-note. 

8. With Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, especially with 
comparatives, superlatives, and neuters : * 

Quis vesrrum, which of you t Cic. Num quidnam novi, is there anything 
w*w*(ofnbw)? Cic Consilium alter, one of the consuls. Liv. Prior hOrum, 
the former of these. Nep. GallOrum fortissiml, the bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 
Id temporis, that (of) time. Cic Multum operae, much (of) service. Cic. 

Nora 1.— Pronouns and adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive, take the gender of the Genitive, unless they agree directly with some other 
word; see cdnsulum alter, above. 

Nora 2.— Uterque, 'each,* 'both,' ia generally used as an adjective; but when it is 
combined in the singular number with another pronoun, it usually takes that pronoun in 
the Genitive: 

Uterque exercitus, each army. Caes. Quae utraque, both of which. Ball. Utrlque 
nostr&m * grfttum, acceptable to each of us. Cic. 

1 Numerals used adjectively agree with their nouns: mills homines, 'a thousand 
men*; mills hominnm, 'a thousand of men**, multl homines, 'many men*; multl 
hominum, * many of the men.* 

9 As hdo, id, illud, quid; multum, plus, plUrimum, minus, minimum, tantum, 
quantum, etc. 

3 A Partitite Genitive, because a pronoun. 
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Note 8.— For the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with inter or ante, or the 
Ablative with ex, de, or in, is sometimes used : 

Inter reges opulentissimus, the moat wealthy qf (among) kings. Sen. Cnus ex virfs, 
one qf the heroes. Cio. tnus 1 dfilegatis, one qf the lieutenants. Cic. 

Note 4.— Poets and late prose writers make a very free use of the Partitive Genitive 
after adjectives : 

Sancta dearum, holy goddess. Enn. Sancte dedrum, holy god. Yerg. Festos 
digram, festal days. Hor. Levgs cohortium, fte light-armed cohorts. Tac. Inclutu* 
philosophdrum, tte renowned philosopher. Just BeUquum die!, tte r«*< </ the day. 
Liv. Multum diet, mucAqffte day. Li v. Beliquum noctis, the rest qf the night Tac. 
Strata viarum = stratae viae, paved streets. Verg. Tana rerun = vfinae ree, vain 
things. Hor. Hominum cQncti, aU qf the men.* Ovid, Cuncta terrarum, all lands. 
Hor. See also 438, 5. 

Note 5.— The Neuter of pronouns and adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is some- 
times used of persons : 

Quid hoc est hominis, what kind of a man is thist Plant. Quidquid erat pa- 
trum reds dioeres, you would have said that all the sknatoeb (lit, whatkvbb there 
was of fathers) were accused. Liv. Quid hue tantum hominum inoSdunt, why are 
so many msn (so miTch of mbn) coming hither t Plant 

4. The Partitive Genitive also occurs with a few adverbs used sub- 
stantively : * 

ArmOrum adfatim,abundance of arms. Liv. Lncis nimis, too much (of) light. 
Ovid. Sapientiae parum, Utile {of) wisdom. Sail. Partim copiarum, a portion 
of the forces, Liv. Quod ejus facere potest, as far as (what of it) he is able to 
do. Cic. Nusquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cio. Hue arrogantiae, 
to this degree of insolence. Tac. Maxims omnium, most of all, Cic 

398. Genitive in Special Constructions. — Note the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Governing Word is often omitted. Thus — 

Aed&, templum, discipulus, homS, juvenis, puer, etc. ; causa, gratia, and 
indeed any word when it can be readily supplied : 

Ad Jovis (sc. aedem), near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. Hannibal anno- 
rum novem (sc. puer), Hannibal, a boy nine years of age. Liv. Aberant 
bidul (sc. viam or spatium), they were two days 1 journey distant. Cic. Con- 
feree vltam Trebonl cum Dolabellae (sc. vita), to compare the life qf Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella. Cic. 

Nora 1.— The governing word is generally omitted when it has been expressed before 
another Genitive, as in the last example; and then the second Genitive is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the governing word : 

1 Vnus is generally followed by the Ablative with em or de\ but sometimes by the 
Genitive. 

3 Observe that in this case the partitive idea has entirely disappeared, and that the 
construction is partitive in form, but not in sense. 

8 As with adverbs of Quantity— abunde, adfatim,nimis, parum, partim, quoad, 
satis, etc. ; of Place— hie, hue, nusquam, ubl, etc. ; of Extent, Degree, etc — so, Me, 
qud ; and with superlatives. As adverbs are substantives or adjectives in origin, it is 
not strange that they are thus used with the Genitive. 
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N&t&ra hominis teluls (for biludrum naturae) antecSdit, the nature of man sur- 
passes (that of) the brutes. Cic 

Note 2. — In many cases where we supply son, daughter, husband, wife, the ellipsis 
is only apparent, the Genitive depending directly on the proper noun expressed : 

Hasdrnbal Gisconis, GiecoU Hasdrubal, or Hasdrubal the ion qf Gisco. liv. Hec- 
toris Andromachft, Hector's Andromache, or Andromache the wife of Hector. Verg. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun. One is 
generally subjective, the other either objective or descriptive: 

Memml odium potentiae, Memmiu&s hatred of power. Sail. Helvetiorum 
injuriae popull Bomanl, the wrongs done by the Hdvetii to the Roman people. 
Caes. Superiorum dierum Sablnl cunctatio, the delay of Sabinus during (lit. , 
of) the preceding days. Caes. 

8. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, stilus, unus, or omnis: 

Tua ipsf us amlcitia, 1 your own friendship. Cic. Meum solfus peccatum, 
my fault alone. Cic Nomen meum absentis, my name in my absence. Cic. 

4. The Genitive is used with instar, ' likeness/ ' image,' in the sense of 
as large as, of the size of, equal to : 

Instar montis equus, a horse qf the size of a mountain. Verg. 

6. The Genitive is used withpridti, postrldti, ergd, and tenus: 9 

Prldie ejus diel, on the day before that day. Caes. Postrtdie ejus diel, on 
the day after that day. Caes. Virtutis ergo, on account of virtue. Cic Lum- 
borum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic For tenus with the Ablative, see 434. 

RULE XVH.— Genitive with Adjectives* 

399. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning : 

A vidua laudis, desirous of praise. Cic Oiti cupidus, desirous of leis- 
ure. Liv. C5nscius conjuratiOnis, cognizant of the conspiracy. Sail. 
Amans sul virtus, virtue fond of itself. Cic EfficiSns voluptatis, produc- 
tive of pleasure. Cic. GlOriae memor, mindful of glory. Liv. 
Not*.— This Genitive corresponds to the Objective OeniUve with nouns : 
Amor gldriae, the love of glory. Cic. Appetgns gldriae, desirous of (eager for) 
glory. Cic. 

I. The Genitive is used with adjectives denoting — 
1. Desire or Aversion : * 

1 Jptflus may be explained as agreeing with tul (of you), involved in tua, and sUlui 
and absentis as agreeing with met (of me), involved in meum. 

9 These words are strictly nouns, and, as such, govern the Genitive. Prldii and 
postrldii are Locatives; ergd is an Ablative, and tenus, an Accusative; see 304; SOX 
note 1. 

* Such are— (1) avidus, cupidus, studiotue; fasVUUbsus, etc ; (2) gndrus, Igndrus, 
cdneultus, conscius, Insoius, neseius, certus, incertus; prbvidus, prudent, impru- 
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ContentiOnis oupidus, desirous of contention. Cio. Sapientiae studiftsus, stu- 
dious of (student of ) wisdom. Cio. Terrae fastldiosus, votary of the land. Hor. 

2. Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, with their contraries : l 

Bel gnarus, acquainted with the thing. Cio. Prudens rSl mllitaris, skilled 
in military science. Nep. Perltus belli, skilled in war. Nep. Insuetua 
labOris, unaccustomed to labor. Caes. Glome memor, mindful of glory. 
Liv. Immemor benefici!, forgetful of Hndness. Cio. 

3. Participation, Guilt, Fulness, Mastery, with their contraries : l 
Adflnis culpae, sharing the fault. Cio. RatiOnis particeps, endowed with 

(sharing) reason. Cio. RatiOnis expers, destitute of reason. Cio. Manifestus 
rerum capitalium, convicted of capital crimes. Sail. Vita metus plena, a life 
full of fear. Cio. Mel potens sum, / am master of myself. Liv. Virtutis 
compos, capable of virtue. Cio. 

Notb 1.— The Genitive and Dative sometimes occur with the same adjective : 

M6ns sib! conscia recti, a mind conscious to itself of rectitude. Verg. Sibi c5nscil 
culpae, conscious to themselves of fault. Cic 

Nora 2.— For the Genitive with adjectives used substantively, and with adjectives 
meaning like, unlike, near, belonging to, etc, see 391, H., 4. 

Note a— For the Genitive with dlgnus and indlgnus, see 4»1, note 3. 

II. The Genitive is used with Verbals in fix, and with Present Par- 
ticiples used adjectively : 

Virttitum ferax, productive of virtues. Liv. Ten&z propositi, tenacious 
(steadfast) of purpose. Hot. Amans patriae, fond of his country* Cio. 
Fugiens labOris, shunning labor. Caes. 

III. In the poets and in late prose writers^ especially in Tacitus, the Gen- 
itive is used — 

1. With adjectives of almost every variety of signification, simply to 
define their application : 8 

AevX maturus, mature in age. Verg. Ingens vlrium, mighty in strength. 
Sail. Sen studiOrum, late in studies. Hor. Integer aevl, unimpaired in age 
(i. e. , in the bloom of youth). Verg. Aeger animl,* afflicted in spirit. Liv. Anx- 
ius animl,* anxious in mind. Sail. Fldens animl, confident in spirit. Verg. 

2. With a few adjectives, to denote cause: 

Laetus labOrum, pleased with the labors. Verg. Notus animl paternl, dis- 
tinguished for paternal affection. Hor. 

dens; perltus, imperltus, rudis, insuetus; memor, immemor, etc.; (8) adflnis, con- 
sort, eaesors, coopers, particeps, manifestus, noxius; pUnus, fertilis, refertus, egenus, 
inops, vacuus; potens, impotens, compos, etc. 

1 See foot-note 8, page 210. 

1 Amans patriae, *fond of his country,' represents the affection as permanent and 
constant; whereas the participial construction, amans patriam, ' loving his country,' 
designates a particular instance or act. 

9 Like the Ablative of Specification ; see 424. For vbtl reus, K bound to fulfil a 
row, 1 see 410, III., note % 

* Probably a Locative in origin, as animis is used in similar instances in the plural 
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400. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive, sometimes 
admit other constructions: 

1. The Dative : 

Mantis eubitlB avidae, hands ready for sudden events. Tac Insuetus mOri- 
bus Bom&nls, unaccustomed to Roman manners. Liv. Facinon mens conscia, 
a mind conscious of crime. Cio. See 391. 

2. The Accusative with a preposition : 

Insuetus ad pugnam, unaccustomed to battle. Liv. Fertilis ad omnia, pro- 
ductive for all things. Plin. A vidua in novas res, eager for new things. Liv. 

8. The Ablative with or without a preposition : 

Prudens in jure clvlll, learned in civil law. Cio. His ds rebus conscius, 
aware of these things. Cio. Vacuus de defensOribus, destitute of defenders. 
Caes. Curls vacuus, free from cares. Cic. Befertus bonis, replete with bless- 
ings. Cio. See 414, III. 

RULE XVHI.— Predicate Genitive. 

401. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a 
different person or thing is put in the Genitive : 

Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 1 Liv. Sen&tus 
Hanmbalis erat, the senate was Hannibal's (i. e., in his interest). Liv. 
Judicis est v6rum sequl, to follow the truth is the duty of a judge. 9 Cic. 
Parvl pretil est, it is of small value. Cic. Tyrus mare suae dicionis 8 fgcit, 
Tyre brought the sea under (lit., made the sea of) her sway. Curt. 

Note 1.— For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or thing, 
see 363; 373, 1. 

Note 2.— A Predicate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
adjective (360, note 1): 7iominis est = humdnum est, l lt is the mark of a man,' Ms 
human 1 ; stultl est — stuUwm est, 'it is foolish. 1 The Genitive is the regular construc- 
tion in adjectives of one ending : sapientis est (for sapiens est) % 'it is the part of a wise 
man, 1 * is wise.* 

Norn 8.— Possessive pronouns in agreement with the subject supply the place of the 
Predicate Genitive * of personal pronouns : 

Est tuum (not tul) videre, it is your duty to see. Cio. 

Note 4.— Aequl, bonl % and riUqul occur as Predicate Genitives in such expressions 
as aequl facere, aequl bonlque facere, bonl consulere, 'to take in good part, 1 and 
riMqul facere, 'to leave 1 : 

Aequl bonlque feclo, / take it in good part. Ter. MIHtSs nihil reliqul vlctfs fScere, 
the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished. Ban. 

1 Literally, were of the enemy, or were the enemy 1 *. 

a Literally, is of a judge. 

3 Here diddnis, denoting a different thing from mare, of which it is predicated, is 
put in the Genitive. 

« This is another illustration of the close relationship between a Predicate Genitive 
and a Predicate Adjective; see also note 2. 
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402. The Pbedicatb Genitive is generally Possessive or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive : 

Haec hostium erant, Ifas* £At*?« twr* of (belonged to) the enemy. Liv. 
Est imperdt&ris superftre, # is $A« rf«/y of ▲ oohmaitder fo conquer. Caes. 
Summae facult&tis est, fo *» (a man) of the highest ability. Cie. Opera 
magnl fuit, the assistance was of great value. Nep. Fles nobilium fontium, 1 
you will become one of the noble fountains. Hor. 

403. The Predicate Genitive occurs most frequently with 
sum and facio, but sometimes also with verbs of seeming, regard- 
ing, etc. : 

Oram Bomfinae dicionis fecit, he brought the coast under (made the coast 
of) Soman rule. Liv. Hominis videtur, it seems to be the mark of a man. 
Cie. See also examples under 401. 

Note.— Transitive verbs of this class admit in the active an Accusative with the 
Genitive, as in the first example. 

404. The Pbedicatb Genitive of price or value is used with 
sum and with verbs of valuing : 

Magnl sunt tuae lltterae, your letters are of great value. Cie. Pluris 
esse, tobeov gbbateb value. Cie. Parvl pendere, to think lightly of. Sail. 
AuctoriUtem tuam magnl aestimo, I prize your authority highly. Cie. 

Note 1.— With these verbs the Genitive of price or value is generally an adjective** 
as in the examples, but pretil is sometimes used : 

Parvl pretil est, it is of little value. Cie. 

Nora 2.—MMII and, in familiar discourse, a few other Genitives* occur: 

Nihih" facere, to take no account of. Cie. Nfa floccl pendere, not to care a straw 
(lock of wool) for. Plaut. 

405. Tantl, quantl, pluris, and minoris are also used as Geni- 
tives of price with verbs of buying and selling : 4 

Emit hortos tantl, he purchased the gardens at so great a frige. Cio. 
VendO frumentum j^forw, I sell grain at a higher price. Cie. 
Note.— For the Ablative of price, see 422. 

RULE XIX.— Genitive with Special Verbs. 

406. The Genitive is used — 

I. With misereor and miserSscO : 

MiserSre lab5rum, pity the labors. Verg. Miserescite rCgis, pity the 
king. Verg. 

1 Facultdtis and m&gnl are Descriptive, but fontium is Partitive. 

2 The following adjectives are so used : mdgnl, parvl, tantl, quantl ; pluris, mi- 
norie; plOriml, mdwiml, and minimi. 

* As fasti, floccl, nuud, and pill. 

* Observe that verbs of buying and selling admit the Genitive of price only when 
one of these adjectives is used. In other cases they take the Ablative of price. 
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II. With reoordor, memlnl, reminiaoor, and obttviscor : l 

Meminit praeterit5rum, he remembers the past, Cic Oblltus sum mef, 

/ have forgotten myself. Ter. FlagitiO rum recordarl, to recollect base deals. 

Cic Remini8cl virtutis, to remember virtue. Caes. 

IIL With rSfert and interest : 

Ul5rum r6fert, it concerns them. Sail. Interest omnium, it is the inter- 
est of all Cic. 

Note.— The expression, Venit in mentem, *it occurs to mind, 1 is sometimes con- 
strued with the Genitive and sometimes with the Nominative: 

Venit mini Platdnis in mentem, 1 the recollection of Plato comes to my mind, or / 
recollect Plato. Cic. N6n venit in mentem p&gna, does not the battle occur to your 
mlndt Liv. 

407. Verbs of remembering and forgetting often take the 
Accusative instead of the Genitive: 

Memineram Paullum, / remembered Faullus. Cic. TriumphOs recordarl, 
to recall triumphs. Cic. £a reminisoere, remember those things. Cic. 

Notb 1.— The Accusative is the common construction (1) with reoordor and (2) 
with the other verbs, if it is a neuter pronoun or adjective, or designates an object re- 
membered by a contemporary or an eye-witness. 

Notb 2.— The Ablative with di is rare : 

Recordare de" ceteris, bethink yourself of the others. Cic 

408. The Construction with rifert and interest is as follows: 
I. The Person interested is denoted — 

1. By the Genitive, as under the rale. 

2. By the Ablative Feminine of the Ibssessive* This takes the place of the 
Getiitive of personal pronouns : 

Mea refert, it concerns me. Ter. Interest meft, it interests me. Cic. 

8. By the Dative, or Accusative with or without Ad; but rarely, and 
chiefly with rifert, which moreover often omits the person : 

Quid refert vlventl, what does it concern one living t Hor. Ad me refert, 
it concerns me. Plaut. 

II. The Subject op Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun : 

1 The Genitive with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting probably de- 
pends upon the substantive idea contained in the verbs themselves; see Internal Object, 
371, 1., 2. Thus, memini with the Accusative means I remember distinctly and fully, 
generally used of an eye-witness or of a contemporary; but with a Genitive, it means to 
have some recollection of. -With refert the Genitive depends upon ri, the Ablative of 
ris, contained in the verb, and with interest it may be a Predicate Genitive, or may sim- 
ply follow the analogy of refert. 

9 With venit in mentem, the Genitive Platdnis supplies the place of subject. It 
probably limits the pronominal subject already contained in venit, as in every Latin verb, 
it or that of Plato, the recollection ot Plato. 

* See foot-note 1, above. 
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Interest omnium reete feoere; to do right is the interest of all. Oio. Vesta* 
hSc interest, this interests you. Cic 

III. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Genitive of Value (404): 

Vestrft maxime interest, it especially interests you. Cic. Quid nostra re- 
fert, what does it concern us t Cic Magnl interest mea, it greatly interests 
me. Cic. 

IV. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Ad hondrem nostrum interest, it is important for our honor. Cic. 

RULE XX.— Accusative and Genitive. 

409. The Accusative of the Person and the Geni- 
hve of the Thing are used with a few transitive verbs : 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : l 

Te" amicitiae commonefacit, he reminds you or friendship. Cic. MllitSs 
necessitatis monet, he reminds the soldiers of the necessity. Ter. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting : x 

Vir$s sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. Cic. Levitatis eum con- 
vinces, to convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere injuriae eum, to acquit 
him of injustice. Cic 

III. With miser et, paenitet, pudet, taedet, mdpiget:* 

Edrum n5s miseret, we pity them (it moves our pity of them). Cic. 
C5nsilil m6 paenitet, 7" repent of my purpose. Cic. M6 stultitiae meae 
pudet, lam ashamed of my folly. Cic. 

Note 1.— The Genitive of the Thing designates, with verbs of reminding, etc., that 
to which the attention is called; with verbs of accusing, etc, the crime, charge; and 
with miseret, paenitet, etc^ the object which produces the feeling; see examples. 

Note 2.— The personal verbs included under this rule retain the Genitive in the 
Passive: 

Accusatus est prdditidnis, he was accused of tbbabon. Nep. 

1 The. Genitive with verbs of reminding and admonishing may be explained like 
that with verbs of pitying, remembering, and forgetting ; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
With verbs of accusing, etc., the Genitive may also be explained in the same way, or 
may depend upon nomine, crlmine, or judicio, understood. Sometimes one of these 
nouns is expressed; see 410, II., 1. 

9 The Genitive with paenitet, pudet, etc., like that with venit in mentem (see 406, 
note, with foot-note), depends upon the impersonal subject contained in the verb. Thus, 
U haec pudent means these things shame you, and me stultitiae meae pudet, literally 
rendered, means of my folly (i. e., the thought of it, or something about it), shames me. 
The Genitive with miseret may be explained either in the same way, or like that with 
miser eor; see foot-note 1, page 214. 
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Nora 8.— In judicial language a few verbs not otherwise so used are treated as 
verbs of accusing. Thus condlcO occurs with the Genitive in Uvy, I., 82. 

410. Special Constructions. — The following deserve notice: 
I. Verbs of Reminding and Admonishing sometimes take, instead of 
the Genitive — 

1. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely of a substan- 
tive, thus admitting two accusatives: 

Illud me admones, you admonish me of that. Cic. 

2. The Ablative with de — moneO and its compounds generally so : 
De proelid vOs admonul, / have reminded you of the battle. Cic. 

II. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc. — 

1. The Genitive with nomine, crimine,jfcdieid, or some similar word: 
Nomine conjurfitionis damnatl sunt, they were condemned on the charge of 

conspiracy, Cic. lnnocentem judicio capitis arcessere, to arraign an inno- 
cent man on a capital charge. Cic 

2. The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely : 
Id me accQsas, you accuse me of that. Plaut. 

8. The Ablative alone or with a preposition, generally de : 

De pecunils repetundls damnatus est, he was convicted of extortion. Cic. 

III. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative? or by the Accusative with a preposition, usually ad: 

Terti& parte damnarl, to be condemned to forfeit a third of one's land. Liv. 
Capite damnare, to condemn to death, Cic. Morte multare, to punish with 
death. Cic. Ad bestias condemnare, to condemn to the wild beasts. Suet. 

Note 1.— In the poets the penalty is sometimes expressed by the Dative: 

MortI damnatus, condemned to death. Lucr. 

Nora 2.— The Genitive occurs in such special expressions as capitis condemnors, 
' to condemn to death 1 ; voti damnarl, k to be condemned to fulfil a vow' = ' to obtain 
a wish 1 ; damnarl longl labdris, * to be condemned to long labor 1 ; voti reus* = voti 
damnatus, ' condemned to fulfil a vow ' : 

Aliquem capitis condemnare, to condemn one to death. Cic. Damnatus longl laboris, 
condemned to long labor. Hor. 

IV. With Miseret, Paenitet, Pitdbt, Taedet, and Piget, an Infinitive 
or Clause is sometimes used, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil: 

Me paenitet vlxisse, / repent having lived. Cic. Te haec pudent, these 
things shame you. Ter. 

Nora 1.— Like miseret are sometimes used miserescit, eommiserescit, miseritur, 
commiserilur. Like taedet are used pertaedet, pertaesum est 

Nora 2.— Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person before whom one is 
ashamed : 

MS tul pudet, 7" am ashamed in your presence. Ter. Pudet hominum, it is a 
shame in Vie sight of men. Liv. 

1 Begularly so when the penalty is a definite sum of money. 
9 Best explained as a substantive. 
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Norm 8. — Pertaesus admits the Accusative of the object : 
Pertaesus Ign&viam suam, disgusted toith his own inaction. Suet 

V. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive. 1 Thus — 

1. Some verba of plenty and want, as eompleo, impleO, 1 egeO, indiged, like 
adjectives of the same meaning (300, 1., 8) : 

Virtus exercit&ti&nis indiget, virtue requires exercise. Cio. Auxilil egere, 
to need aid. Caes. Multitudinem rgligidnis implevit,* he inspired (filled) the 
multitude with religion. Liv. Berum satagere, to be occupied with (to do 
enough of) business. Ter. 

2. Some verbs of desire, emotion, or feeling, like adjectives of the same 
meaning (300, 1., 1) : 

Cupiunt tul, they desire you. Plaut. Tul testimdnil Veritas, fearing your 
testimony. Cie. AnimI » pendeO, / am uncertain in mind. Cic. Discrucior 
animl, / am troubled in spirit. Plaut. Te angis animl, you make yourself 
anxious in mind. Plaut. Desipere mentis, to be foolish in mind, or mistaken 
in opinion. Plaut. 

8. A few verbs denoting mastery or participation, like adjectives of the 
same meaning (300, 1., 8), potior,* adipiscor, regno : 

Siciliae potltus est, he became master of Sicily. Nep. Berum adeptus est, he 
obtained the power. Tac. Il&gn&vitwj>u\dmm,he was king of the peoples. Hor. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs • take the Genitive, instead of the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause (413) : 

Abstinere lrarum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum d£cipitur, he is 
beguiled of his labors. Hor. Desine querelarum, cease from complaints. Hor. 
Desistere pugnae, to desist from the battle. Verg. Eum culpae llberare, to 
free him from blame (i. e., to acquit him). Liv. Mlrarl laborum, to admire 
because of toils. Verg. DamnI InfectI promittere, to give surety in view of 
expected damage. Cic. 

Note.— For the Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives, see 542, 1. ; 544. 

SECTION VII. 

ABLATIVE. 

411. The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three 
cases originally distinct : * 
I. The Ablative Pbopeb, denoting the relation fbom : 

Expulsus est patrid, he was banished from his country. Cic. 

1 Transitives of this class of coarse admit the Accusative with the Genitive. 
» See 421, II. 

* Animl in such instances is probably a Locative in origin, as animls is used in the 
same way in the plnraL See foot-note on animl, 399, IIL, 1. 

4 Potior takes the Genitive regularly when it means to reduce to subjection. 

* As abstineo, decipio, dlfsino, disistO t IwO, llberO, etc ; mlror y etc. 

* These three cases, still recognized in the Sanskrit, originally had distinct, forms; 
but in the Latin, under the influence of phonetic change and decay, these forms have 
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II. The Ik stbtjmental, denoting the relation with, by : 

Sol omnia lUce collustrat, the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. 

III. The Locative, denoting the relation ik, at: 

Se" oppidd tenet, he keeps himself in the town. Cic. 

I. Ablative Propeb. 
RULE XXI.— Place from which. 

41 2. The Place from which is denoted by the Ablative:' 

I. Generally with a preposition — a, ab, d§, or ex : 

Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes. DS forO, from 
the forum. Cic. Ex Africa, from (out of) Africa. Liv. 

II. In Names of Towks without a preposition : l 

PlatOnem Attenis arcesslvit, he summoned Plato from Athens. Nep. 
Fugit Corintho, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

1. Many names of islands t and the Ablatives domd and rUre, are used 
like names of towns : 

Domd profugit, he fled fbom home. Cic. DlU> proficiscitur, he proceeds 
fbomDelos. Cic. 

2. The Ablative of places not towns is sometimes used without a prepo- 
sition, especially in poetry : 

Cadere n&bibus, to fall fbom the clouds. Verg. Labi equd, to fall fbom a 
horse. Hor. 

8. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially 
for emphasis or contrast: 

Ab Arded Komam venerunt, they came fbom Abdea to Borne. Liv. 

Note.— The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the town 
itself, is meant : 

Disccssit ft BrnndisiS, he departed from Brundisium (L e., from the port). Caes. 

RUIiE XXIX— Separation, Source, Cause. 

413. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the 
1 Ablative with or without a preposition : 

Separation. — Caedem & vdbls depell5, / ward off slaughter fbom von. 
Cic Hunc a tuts oris arcSbis, you will keep this one fbom your altabs. 

become identical, and their uses have been blended in a single case called the Ablative. 
On the general subject of the Ablative and its nee, see Mergnet, pp. 109-117; Delbruck; 
Hubschmann, pp. 62-106; Holzweissig, pp. 28 and 75; Draeger, L, pp. 494-571; Boby, 
II., pp. 68-115. 

1 This was the original construction for all places alike. 
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Cic. Expulsus est patria, he was banished from his country. Cic Urbem 
commeatu prlvftvit, he deprived the city of supplies. Nep. COnfttu dSsti- 
tSrunt, they desisted from the attempt. Caes. Vagina 6ripe ferrum, draw 
your sword from its scabbard. Verg. ' 

Source. — Hoc audlvt ds parente med, I heard this prom my father. Cic. 
Oriundt ah JSablnis, descended from the Sabines. Liv. Statua ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Abiete puppis, the stern made of fir. 
Verg. Jove natus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Cause. — Are UtUitate laudatur, an art is praised because of its useful- 
ness. Cic. L&cvim6 gaudid, 1 weep for (on account of) jot. Ter. Vestra 
h&c causa volSbam, / desired this on your account. Cic. Rogatu vSneram, / 
had come by request. Cic. Ex vulnere aeger, ill in consequence of his wound. 
Cic. Aeger erat vulneribus, he was ill in consequence of his wounds. Nep. 

Nora 1.— Transitive Verbs admit an Accusative with the Ablative; see examples. 

Nora 2.— The prepositions most frequently used with the Ablative of Separation 
and Source are d, ab, de\ i, em, and with the Ablative of Cause, <££,£, ess. 

Notb 8.— With the Ablative qf Separation the preposition is more freely used when 
the separation is local and literal than when it is Jlgwative : di ford, ' from the forum ' ; 
em Asid,' out of Asia'; but levdre meiu^to relieve from fear'; condtU disistere, i to 
desist from the undertaking.' 

Note 4.— For the Genitive instead of the Ablative of Separation, see- 410, V, 4; 
and for the Dative similarly used, see 385, 3. 

414. The Ablative of Separation designates that from which 
anything is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is generally 
used without a preposition in the following situations: 

I. With verbs meaning to relieve, deprive, need, be without: l 

Leva mc hoc oners, relieve me of this burden. Cic Vinclis exsolvere, to 
release from chains. Plaut. Molestia expedlre, to relieve of trouble. Cic 
MUitem praeda fraudare, to defraud the soldiery of booty. Liv. Non eged 
mediclna, I do not need a remedy. Cic Vacare culpa, to be free from fault. 
Cic. See also examples under 413. 

II. With moved in special expressions : * 

Slgnum movere locd, to move the standard from the place. Cic. 

III. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute of:* 

Animus liber curd, a mind free from care. Cic Expers metu, free from 
fear. Cic. Urbs ntida praesidio, a city destitute of defence. Cic. 
Not*.— For a similar use of the Genitive,* see 399, 1., 8. 

IV. With opus and uaus, meaning need: 

1 As ewpedto, exonerO, levO, relevo, llbero, relaxo, soho, absolvb, exsofoo ; exuo, 
fraudo, nudOi orbo\ spolio, prlvo, etc. 

* As in movere locd, movers senatu, movers tribiL, movers vestigid. 

* A or obis generally used with names of persons and sometimes with other words. 

* Egenus, indigus, steriUs, and some others are freely used with the Genitive; see 
399, 1., 8. 
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Auctdritdte tud nobis opus est, we need (there is to us a need of) youb 
authority. Cio. tJsus est tuft mini opera, I need your aid. Plaut. 

Note J.— In most other instance! * preposition Accompanies the Ablative of Separa- 
tion, though often omitted in poetry and in late prose. 

Norm 2.— Opus est and usus est admit the Dative of the person with the Ablative of 
the thing; see examples. 

Notb 8.— With opus and ilsus, the Ablative is sometimes a perfect participle, or, 
with opus, a noun and a participle : 

Consulto opus est, there is need of deliberation. Ball Opus fuit Hirtid conventd, 
there was need of meeting Hirtius. Cic. 

Note 4.— With opus est, rarely with tisus est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

1) By the Nominative, rarely by the Genitive or Accusative : 

Dux nobis opus est, toe need a leader, or a leader is necessary (a necessity) for us. 
Cic. Temporis opus est, there is need of time. Llv. Opus est cibum, there is need of 
food. Plaut 

2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine : 

Opus est te valere, it is necessary that you be well. Cic. Opus est ut lavem, it is 
necessary for me to bathe (that I bathe). Plaut Dicta est opus, it is necessary to be 
told. Ter. 

415. The Ablative of Source more commonly takes a prepo- 
sition ; see examples under 413. It includes agency, parentage, 
material, etc. 

I. The agent or author of an action is designated by the Ablative with 
& or ab : 

Occlsus est & Thebanls, he was slain by the Thebans. Nep. Occidit & fortl 
Achille, he was slain (lit., feU) by brave Achilles. Ov. 

1. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Cornua Numidis* firmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidians. Liv. 

Nora 1.— The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whose agency 
the action is effected : 

Ab Opplanicd per Fabricids 1 factum est, it was accomplished by Oppianicus 

THBOUOH THB AGKNCT OF THB FABBIOU. Cic 

Notb 2.— For the Dative of Agent, see 388. 

2. When anything is personified as agent, the Ablative with dor ab may 
be used as in the names of persons : 

Vinci ft volupt&te, to be conquered by pleasure. Cio. A fortunft datam oo- 
casiOnem, an opportunity furnished by fortune. Nep. 

II. Perfect Participles denoting parentage or hirth—genitus, ndtus, 
ortus, etc. — generally take the Ablative without a preposition : 

Jove n&tus, son of Jupiter. Cic. Tantalo progn&tus, descended from Tan- 
talus. Cio. Parentibus natl humilibus, born of humble parents. Cio. 

1 Here note the distinction between the Ablative with ab (ab Oppianicd), denoting 
the author of the action, the Accusative with per (per Fabricids), the person through 
whose agency the action was performed, and the Ablative alone (Numidls), the means 
of the action. 
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4 

Nor*.— In designating 1 Bmom An cm-try, <Z or <zo is generally used ; bat after ndtus 
and ortus, the Ablatives familid, genere, locd, and stirpe, when modified by an adjec- 
tive, omit the preposition : 

Orhwdl ab Sablnls, descended from the Sablnes. Liv. OrtX ab GermunTs, sprung 
from the Germans. Caes. Ndbill genere n&tus, born qfa noble family. Sail. 

III. With the Ablative of Material, e or ex is generally used, though 
often omitted, especially in poetry : 

Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Pdcula ex auro, cups 
of gold. Cic. Aere oavo clipeus, a shield of concave bronze. Verg. Abiete 
puppis, the stern made of fir. Verg. 

Nora 1.— A special use of the Ablative, kindred to the above, is seen with facio, flo, 
and sum in such expressions as the following : 

Quid hoc nomine facias, what are you to do with this mant Cic. Quid 1115 flet, 
what will become qf him t Cic. Quid ttfut&rum est, what will become of you t Cic. 

Nora 2.— The Dative or the Ablative with di occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Quid hole homini facias, what are you to do with (or to) this man t Cic Quid d£ 
ts fatbrvan est, what will become of you t Cic 

416. The Ablative of Cause is generally used without a prepo- 
sition. 1 It designates that by reason of which, because of which, in 
accordance with which anything is or is done, and is used both with 
verbs and with adjectives; • see examples under 413. 

I. Cause is sometimes denoted — 

1) By the Ablative with S, ab, dg, 5, ex, prae: 

Ab eadem superbift* ndn venire, not to come because of the same haughti- 
ness. Liv. Ex vulnere* aeger, ill in consequence of his wound. Cic Ex 
invidia labor&re, to suffer from unpopularity. Cic Ndn prae lacrimls scrt- 
bere, not to write in consequence of tears. Cic. 

2) By the Accusative with ob, per, propter: 

Per aetfttem inQtiles, useless because of (lit., through) their age. Caes. In 
oppidum propter timorem sese recipiunt, they betake themselves into the city 
on account of their fear. Caes. 

Nora 1.— With transitive verbs the motive which prompts the action is often ex- 
pressed by the Ablative with a perfect passive participle : 

Begni cupiditate* inductus conjoratidnem fecit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. Caes. 

Nora 2.— That in accordance with which anything is done is often denoted by the 
Ablative with iorex: 

1 The Ablative of Cause is very fttr removed from the original meaning of the Abla- 
tive, and indeed in some of its uses was probably derived from the Instrumental Abla- 
tive; see 418. 

2 This includes such Ablatives as med judicifi, in accordance with my opinion ; mea 
sententid, jussv, impulsH, monitH, etc.; causa, grdtid; also the Ablative with di- 
sipio, doleo, ezeilio, easulto, gaudeo, labbro, lacrimo, laetor % triumpho, etc 

* See note 2, foot-note. 

4 Here cupiditate must be construed with inductus, yet it really expresses the cause 
of the action, fecit. 
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» 

R& em foedere repctnntur, restitution is demanded in accordance with m 
trbatt. liv. Digs em praeceptls tuls ictos, a day passed nr accordance with you* 
precepts. Clc Ex verit&te aestimare, to estimate in accordance with the truth. Cic 
Ex auctoritate » senatus conflrmire, to ro^/y <m fte authority of the senate. liv. 

RULE X X 1 1 1.— Ablative with Comparatives* 

417. Comparatives without quam are followed by the 
Ablative : * 

Nihil est amftbilius virtftte* nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic 
Quid est melius bonitate* what is better than goodness ? Cic Sclmus s6- 
lem majdrem esse terra, 8 we know that the sun is larger than the earth. Cic 
Amlcitia, quft nihil melius habSmus, friendships than which we have nothing 
better. Cic Lacrima nihil citiiis arSscit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 
Cic PotiOrem Irft salutem habet, he regards safety as better than anger. Liv. 

1. Comparatives with Quam are followed J>y the Nominative, or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Hibernia minor quam Britannia exlstim&tur, Ireland is considered smaller 
than Britain. Caes. Agris quam urbi terribilior, more terrible to the country 
than to the citt. Liv. 

Note 1.— The construction with quam is the foil form for which the Ablative is an 
abbreviation. The Ablative is freely used for quam with a Subject Nominative or Sub- 
ject Accusative— regularly so for quam with the Nominative or Accusative of a rela- 
tive pronoun, as in the fourth example under the rule. In other cases quam is retained 
in the best prose, though sometimes omitted in poetry. 

Note 2.— After plus, minus, ampHus, or longius, in expressions of number and 
quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construction; 4 sometimes 
also after major, minor, etc : 

Tecum plus annum vlxit, he lined with you more than a year. Cic Minus duo 
nulla, lesa than two thousand. Liv. 

Note 8.— Instead of the Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case, as 
ante, prae, praeter, or supra, is sometimes used : 

Ante alids fmmanior, more monstrous than (before) the others. Verg. 

Note 4.— Alius, involving a comparison, other than, is sometimes used with the 
Ablative : 

1 These and similar Ablatives with prepositions show the transition from source to 
cause, and illustrate the manner in which the latter was developed from the former. The 
Ablative with the preposition seems in general to retain something of the idea ot source. 

* This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison— that from which one starts. 
Thus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is more so. This Abla- 
tive is sometimes explained as instrumental (418), but that view is controverted by a 
similar use of the Greek Genitive, which does not contain the instrumental Ablative, and 
of the Sanskrit Ablative, which is often distinct from the instrumental 

8 Virtute = quam virtus; bonitate = quam bonitds; terrd = quam terram (so. 
esse). 

* So in expressions of age : ndtus plUs trlgintd annds, * having been born more than 
thirty years.' The same meaning is also expressed by major trlgintd annos ndtus, 
major trlgintd annls, major quam trlgintd ann&rum, or major trlgintd annbrum. 
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Quaerit aha his, he seek* other iMng8 than these. Plant Alios sapfente, otter than 
a wise man. Hot. 

Note 5,-^uow prd denotes disproportion, and many Ablatives— oplnidne, spe\ 
aequo, justo, solitfi, etc.— are often best rendered by clauses : 

Minor caed£s quam pr5 victoria, less slaughter than was proportionate to the vic- 
tory. Liv. Serins spe venit, he came later than was hoped (than hope). Liv. Plus 
aequd, more than is fair. Cic 

2. With Comparative*, the Measure of Difference, 1 the amount by 
which one thing surpasses another, is denoted by -the Ablative : 

Hiberaia dimidid minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by one half than 
Britain. Caes. 

II. Instrumental Ablative. 

418. The Instrumental Ablative denotes both Accom- 
paniment and Means. 2 

RUIVE XXTV.— Ablative of Accompaniment. 

419. The Ablative is used — 

I. To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the prepo- 
sition cum: 

Ylvit cum Balb6 y he lives with Balbus. Cic. Cum gladils stant, they 
stand with swords (i. e., armed with swords). Cic. 

II. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then 
modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summd virtute adulSscSns, a youth of the highest virtue. Caes. QuI- 
dam magnG capite, Ore rubicundd, mftgnls pedibus, a certain one with a 
large head, with a red face, and with large feet. Plaut. Catillna ingeniO 
maid fuit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sail, ftrl sunt specie taurl, 
Vie urus is (lit., the uri are) of the appearance of a bull. Caes. 

Not*.— The Ablative, when used to denote characteristic or quality, may be called 
either the Descriptive Ablative or the Ablative of Characteristic 

III. To denote Manner.* It then takes the preposition 
cum, or is modified by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

» See 423. ~™ "~~~ *" " ~~ ~~ " 

9 The idea of means was probably developed from that of accompaniment, as seen 
in such expressions as cum omnibus copils sequtiur^'he pursues with all his forces'— 
accompaniment, which readily suggests means, as he employs his forces as means; 
equls ivtrunt, 4 they went with hones'— accompaniment and means. Some scholars 
have conjectured that originally accompaniment and means were expressed by separate 
case-forms, but of this there seems to be little proof 

* Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative— the first desig- 
nating an attendant person or thing— with Balbus, with swords; the second, an at- 
tendant quality— a youth with (attended by) the highest virtue; the third, an attend- 
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Cum virtute vlxit, he lived virtuously. Cic. Summd v% proelium com 
mlsSrunt, they joined battle with the greatest violence. Nep. DuCbus 
modls fit, it is done in two ways. Cic. 

Note 1.— The Ablative of manner sometimes takes cum even when modified by an 
adjective : 

Magna cum curd scrfpsit, he wrote with gbeat cask. Cic. 

Not* 2.— Bat the Ablative of a few words is sometimes used without cum, even 
when unattended by an adjective, as jure, 'rightly'; injuriA, 'unjustly'; online, 4 in 
an orderly manner ' ; ratidne, * systematically ' ; silentid, * in silence, 1 etc 1 

Not* 8.— Per, with the Accusative, sometimes denotes mannxb : per vim, 'violent- 
ly*; per ludum, 'sportively.' 

1. On the Ablative of Accompaniment, observe — 

1) That cum is often omitted — (1) especially when the Ablative is qualified 
by an adjective, and (2) after jungO, misced, and their compounds : 

IngentI exercitu profectus est, he set out with a large army. Liv. Im- 
probitas scelere juncta, depravity joined with crime. Cic. 

2) That the Ablative with cum is often used of hostile encounters : 

Cum Gallls certare, tojight with the Gauls. Sail. Ndblscum hostes con- 
tenderunt, the enemy contended with us. Cic. 

Note.— For the Dative with verbs denoting union or contention, see 385, 4, 8). 

2. On the Descriptive Ablative, as compared with the Descriptive 
Genitive, observe — 

1) That in descriptions involving size and number ', the Genitive is used; 
see examples under 306, V. 

2) That in most descriptions involving external characteristics, parts of the 
body, and the like, the Ablative is used, as in the second and fourth examples 
under 410, II. 

8) That in other instances either case may be used. 

4) That the Ablative, like the Genitive, may be used either with nouns, 
as in the first and second examples under 410, II., or with verbs in the predi- 
cate, as in the other examples. 

RULE XXV.— Ablative of Means. 

420. Insteument and Means are denoted by the Abla- 
tive: 

Cornibus taurl s$ tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 
Cic. Gloria ducitur, he is led by glory. Cic Sol omnia luce collustrat, 
the sun illumines all things with its light. Cic. Lacte vlvunt, they live upon 
milk. Caes. Tellus saucia vomeribus, tlie earth turned (wounded) with the 
ploughshare. Ovid. 

ant circumstance— to live with virtue, virtuously. Compare cum BaXbb vivere and 
turn virtute vVeere. 

1 Bat perhaps most Ablatives which never take cum are best explained as the Abla- 
tive of cause—** Uge, * according to law'; consuHudine, * according to custom 1 ; con- 
Hlio, * on purpose, 1 etc 
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Not*.— This Ablative it of frequent occurrence, and is need both with verb* and with 
adjectives. 

1. The following expressions deserve notice : 

1) Quadrfigintft hostils sacrificare, to sacrifice with forty victims. Liv. 
Facere vitulft, to make a sacrifice of (lit., with) a female calf. Verg. 

2) Fidibus cant&re, to play upon a stringed instrument. Cie. PiU lQdere, 
to play at ball (lit., with the ball). Hor. 

8) Aureli& via proflciscl, to set out by the Aurelian way. Cic. Eddem 
itinere Ire, to go by the same road. Liv. Esquillnft porta ingredl, to enter by 
the EsguUine gate. Liv. 

4) Virtute praeditus, possessed of virtue. Cie. Legidnes pulchrls armls 
praeditfts, legions furnished with beautiful arms. Plaut. 

2. Adficio with the Ablative forms a very common circumlocution : honors 
adficere - honorare, to honor ; admirdtione adficere = admlr&rl, to admire; poe- 
nd adficere = punlre, to punish, eto. : 

Omnes laetiti& adficit, he gladdens all. Cic 

RULE XXVJL— Ablative in Special Constructions.' 

421. The Ablative ia used — 

I. With fitor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 
PlUrimls rlbus f ruimur et utimur, we enjoy and use vert many things. 

Cic. Magna est praeda potltus, he obtained great booty. Nep. Lacte et 
carne vescebantur, they lived upon milk and flesh. Sail. 

II. With Verbs and Adjectives of Plenty: 

Villa abundat lade, cased, meUe; the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and 
honey. Cic. Urbs referta copiU y a city filled with supplies. Cic. Virtute 
praeditus, endowed with virtue. Cic. Deus bonis explevit mundum, God 
has filled the world with blessings. Cic. 

III. With dlgnus, indlgnus,' and contentua : 

Dfgnl sunt amlcitid, they are worthy of friendship. Cic. Vir poire 
dlgnus, a man worthy of his father. Cic. HonOre indlgnissimus, most un- 
worthy of honor. Cic. N&tura parvO contents, nature content with little. Cic. 

Note 1.— Transitive verbs of Plenty* take the Accusative and Ablative: 

Armls naves onerat, he loads the ships with arms. Sail. See also the last 
example under 421, II. 

Note 2.— Dignor, as a Passive verb meaning 'to be deemed worthy,' 

* This Ablative is readily explained as the Ablative of means : thus, utor, * I use, 1 ' I 
serve myself by means of; fruor, 4 I enjoy,' *I delight myself with*; vescor, 4 I feed 
upon,' * I feed myself with? etc 

9 The nature of the Ablative with dlgnus and indlgnus is somewhat uncertain. On 
etymological grounds it is explained as instrumental; see Delbruck, p. 72; Corssen, 
*Krit Beltr.,' p. 47. 

* Transitive verbs of plenty mean 'to fill,' *to famish with,' etc., as cwnulQ, corn* 
pleO, impleO, imbuo, InstruO, onero, drno, etc 

11 
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takes the Ablative ; but as a Deponent verb meaning * to deem worthy,' used 
only in poetry and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

HonOre dlgnatl sunt, they have been deemed worthy of honor. Cic. Ms 
dlgnor honore, / deem myself worthy of honor. Verg. 

Notb 8. — Dlgnus and indlgnus occur with the Genitive : 

Dlgnus sal&tia, worthy of. safety. Plaut Indlgnus avdrum, unworthy of their an- 
cestors. Verg. 

Note 4.— Vtor, fruor, fungor, potior \ and vescor, originally transitive, are occa- 
sionally so used in classio authors. Their participle in due is passive in sense. Vtor 
admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing : 

Me* utfitur patre, he will Jtnd (use) me a father. Ter. 

Nora 5.— For the Genitive with potior, see 410, "V., 8. For the Genitive with verbs 
and adjectives of plenty, and for the Accusative and Genitive with transitive verbs 
of plenty, see 410, V., 1^ with foot-note, and 300, 1., 8. 

RULE XXVIL- Ablative of Price. 

422. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative : 

VSndidit aurO patriam, he sold his country fob gold. Verg. Conduxitmd^r- 
n# domum, he hired a house at a high price. Cic. MultO sanguine Poenls 
vTctOria stetit, the victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to the Carthaginians 
at) much blood. Liv. Qulnquaginta talentls aestim&rl, to be valued at fifty 
talents. Nep. Vile est vlgintl minis, it is cheap at twenty minae. Plaut. 

Nora 1.— The Ablaut* of Paica is used (1) with verbs of buying, selling, hiring, 
letting ; (2) of costing, of being cheap or dear; * (8) of valuing; (4) with adjectives of 
value. 1 

Notb 2.— With verbs of Exchanging — m&td, commute, etc— (1) the thing received 
is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, but (2) sometimes the thing 
given is treated as the price, as with verbs of buying, or is put in the Ablative with cum : 

Pace bellum mutavit, he exchanged war fob peaos. Sail Exsilium patrid m&ta- 
vtt, he exchanged his oouctby /or eooile. Ourt. Cum patriae carltate gldrlam commu- 
tftvit, he exchanged love of country for glory. Cic 

Notb 8.— For the Gbnttivb of Fbigb, see 405. 

rule XXVUX-Ablative of Difference. 

423. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the 
Ablative : 

find' dii longiCrem mensem faciunt, they make the month one day longer 
(longer by one day), Cic. Bidud me" antecSssit, he preceded me by two 
days. Cic. S5l multTs partibus major est quam terra, the sun is very much 
(lit., by many parts) larger than the earth. Cic. 

Notb 1.— The Ablative is thus used with all words involving a comparison, but ad- 
verbs often supply its place : muttum rbbustior, 'much more robust' 

Notb 2.— The Ablative of difference includes the Ablative of distance (370, 2), and 
the Ablative with ante, post, and abhinc in expressions of time (430). 

» As etb % consto, Heed, sum, etc.; earns, venalis, etc 
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RULE XXJ3L— Specification. 

424. A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative 
to define its application : 

Agesilaus nomine, non potestate fuit rex, Agesilaus was king in name, 
not in power. Nep. Claudus alierd pede, lame in one foot. Nep. Mori- 
bus similes, similar in character. Cic Reliqu&s Gall&s virtute praecSdunt, 
they surpass the other Gauls in courage. Caes. 

Nora 1.— This Ablative shows in what respect or particular anything is true : 
thus, king (in what respect?) in name. 

Note 2.— For the Accusative of Specification, see 378. 

HI. Locative Ablative. 
RULE XXX.— Place in which. 

425. The Place in which is denoted — 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative l with the preposi- 
tion in : 

Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. In nostrls castriB, 
in our camp. Caes. In Appia via, on the Appian way. Cic. 

II. In Names of Towns by the Locative* if such a 
form exists, otherwise by the Locative Ablative : 

Rtimae fuit, he was at Rome. Cic. Corinthi puerds docSbat, he taught 
bogs at Corinth. Cic. AthSnis fuit, he was at Athens. Cic. Hoc facia 
Argls, you do this at Argos. Hor. Karth&gine regSs cre&bantur, kings 
were elected (created) at Carthage. Nep. G&dibus vlxit, he lived at Gades. 
Cic. 

Note.— For the construction with verbs meaning to collect, to come together, and 
with those meaning to place, see 380, note. 

1. In the names of places which are not towns, the Locative Ablative 
is often used without a preposition : 

1) When the idea of means, manner, or cause is combined with that of 
place : * 

i Castris s& tenuit, he kept himself m camp. Caes. Aliquem tectd recipere, 
to receive any one m one's own house. Cic BroeUb cadere, to fall in battle. 
Caes. AdulSscentibus delectarl, to take pleasure in the young. Cic Sua 

1 The learner will remember that the Locative Ablative does not differ in form from 
any other Ablative; see 411. 

■ See 48, 4; 51, 8; 66, 4. The Locative was the original construction in all names 
of places. 

* In some cases place and means are so combined that it is difficult to determine 
which is the original conception. 
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victoria gloriantur, they glory in their victory, Caes. Nulla officio assuefactl, 
trained in no duty. Caes. 

Not*.— The Ablative is generally used with fldO, cdnfldO, nltor, innltor, and frHus : 
Nem6 fortunae stabilitfite conffdit, no one trusts (confides in) the stability qf for- 
tune. Clc. Sal us veritate nititur, safety rests upon truth. Clc. FrC'tus amlcis, relying 
upon hie friends. Liv. 

2) When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal: 

Nova pectore versat consilia, she devises (turns over) new plans in heb 
breast. Verg. Stare judiciis, to abide by (stand in) the decisions. Cic 
Promissls manere, to remain true to promises (lit, remain in). Verg. Pen- 
dere animls, 1 to be perplexed in mind. Cic Intimls sensibus angl, to be 
troubled in one's inmost feelings. Cic Ferox bello, valiant' in war. Hor. 
J are perltus, skilled in law. Cic 

2. The Ablatives hcd, lods, parte, partibus, dextrd, laevd, sinistra, terra, 
and marl, especially when qualified by an adjective, and other Ablatives 
when qualified by totus, are generally used without the preposition : 

Aliquid locd ponere, to put anything in its place. Cic Terra marlque, on 
land and sea. Liv. Tota Graecia, in all Greece. Nep. 

Nora 1.— The Ablative librd, 'boot, 1 generally takes the preposition when used of a 
portion of a work, bat omits it when used of an entire treatise : 

In ed librd, in this book (referring to a portion of the work). Cic Alio Ubro, in an- 
other work. Cic 

Nora 2. — Other Ablatives sometimes occur without the preposition, especially when 
qualified by omnis % medius, or universus : 

Omnibus oppidis, in all the towns. Caes. 

Nora 8.— In poetry the Locative Ablative is often used without the preposition : 

Lucia opacis, in shady groves. Verg. Silvis agrisque, in the forests and fields. Ov. 
Tbeatrls, in the theatres. Hor. Ferre umerd, to bear upon the shoulder. Verg. 

3. Ablative fob the Locative. — Instead of the Locative in names of 
towns the Ablative is used, with or without a preposition — 

1) When the proper name is qualified by an adjective or adjective pronoun : 
In ipsa Alexandria, 3 in Alexandria itself. Cic Longa Alba, at Alba 

Longa. Verg. 

2) Sometimes when not thus modified : 

In monte Alband Lavlnioque, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. Liv. 
In Alexandria,* at Alexandria. Liv. 

Nora.— The following special constructions deserve notice : 

In oppidd CitiS, 8 in the town Oitium. Nep. Albae, 4 in urbe opportuna, at Alba, a 
convenient city. Cic 

1 In the singular animl is generally used, a Locative probably both in form and in 
signification; see p. 211, foot-note 4. 

* At Alexandria would regularly be expressed by the Locative, Alexandria*. 

» Here Oitid is in apposition with oppidd, the usual construction in such cases, though 
a Genitive limiting oppidd occurs: In oppidd Antiochlae, in the city of Antioch. Cic. 

* A Locative may thus be followed by in urbe, or in oppidd, modified by an adjec- 
tive; but see 363, 4, 2). The preposition in is sometimes omitted. 
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426. Like Names of Towns are used— 

1. Many Names or Islands: 

Lesbl vlxit, he lived in Lesbos. Nep. ConOn Cypri vlxit, Canon lived in 
Cyprus. Nep. 

2. The Locatites doml, rfirl, hum!, mllitiae, and belli : 

Doml mllitiaeque, at home and in the field. Cie. Rurl agere vltam, to 
spend life in the country. Liv. 

Nora.— A few other Locatives also occur : 

Rftmae Numidlaeque, at Some and in ITumidia. Sail. Domum Chersoneal habuit, 
he had a house in the Chersonesus. Nep. Truncum reliqalt arenae, 1 he left the body 
in the sand. Verg. 

427. Summary.— The Names of Places not towns are gen- 
erally put — 

I. In the Accusative with ad or in, to denote the place to which : 
In Asiam redit, he returns to (into) Asia. Nep. 

II. In the Ablative with ab, dS, or ex, to denote the place from which : 
Ab urbe proflciscitur, he sets out from the city. Caes, 

III. In the Locative Ablative with in, to denote the place at or in which : 
Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy. Nep. 

Note.— For qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 8 and 4; 413, 2; 425, 1 and 2. 

428. Summary. — The Names of Towns are put* — 

I. In the Accusative, to denote the place to which : 
Nnntius Bomam redit, the messenger returns to Borne. Liv. 

II. In the Ablative, to denote the place from which : 
Fugit CorinthO, he fled from Corinth. Cic. 

III. In the Locative, or in the Locative Ablative* to denote the place at 
or in which : 

Corinthl pueroe docSbat, he taught boys at Corinth. Cic. Gadibns vlxit, 
he lived at Gades. Cie. 

Nora.— For qualifications and exceptions, see 380, 1 ; 412, 8; 425, 8. 

RULE XXSX— Time* 

429. The Time of an Action is denoted by the Ablative : 

OctOgdsimd annd est mortuus, he died in his eightieth year. Cic. Vere 
conv6n6re, they assembled in the spring. Liv. Natall die* su6, on his birth- 

1 So also terrae and vlclniae. 

9 This, the original construction for all names of places, has been retained unchanged 
only in the names of towns and in a few other words. Most names of places have as- 
sumed a preposition with the Accusative and Ablative, and have substituted the Loca- 
tive Ablative with % preposition in place of the Locative; see 411, III. 

* That is, the Locative Is used if any such form exists; if not, the Locative Ablative 
•applies its place. 
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day. Nep. Hieme et aestate,t» winter and summer. Cic. S5lis occasfl, at 
sunset. Caes. Adventu Caesaris, on the arrival of Caesar. Caes. Ludis, 
at ike time of the games. Cic Vix decern annls, scarcely in ten years. Nep. 
His vlgintl annls, within these twenty years. Cic. 

1. Certain relations of Time are denoted by the Ablative with in or de : 
In tall tempore, 1 at such a time (i. e., under such circumstances). Liv. In 

diebus prOximls decern, 1 in the next ten days. Sail. De media nocte, in (lit., 
from, out of) the middle of the night. Caes. 

2. Certain relations of Time are denoted by the Accusative with ad, in, 
inter, intrS, sub, etc. : 

Ad constitutam diem, at the appointed day. Cic. Ad cenam invltare in 
posterum diem, to invite to dinner for the next day. Cic. Intra vlgintl digs, 
within twenty days. Plaut. Inter tot annos, within so many years. Cic. 
Sub noctem, toward night. Caes. 

430. The Interval between two events may be denoted by 
the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : * 

Aliquot post menses * occlsus est, he was put to death some months after. 
Cic. Post dies paucos vfinit, he came qfter a few days. Liv. Paucls ante 
diebus,* a few days before. Cic Homerus annls multls fuit ante Bomuluni, 
Homer lived many years before Romulus. Cic. Paucls diebus post ejus mor- 
tem, a few days after his death. Cic Annls qulngentls post, five hundred 
years after. Cic. Quartum post annum quam redierat, four years after he 
Had returned. Nep. Non6 annd postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sexto 
anno quam erat expulsus, six years qfter he had been banished. Nep. 

Note 1.— In these examples observe— 

1) That the numeral may be either cardinal, as in the sixth example, or ordinal, as in 
the last three. 4 

2) That with the Accusative ante and post either precede the numeral and the noun, 
or stand between them; but that with the Ablative they either follow both, or stand 
between them.* 

8) That quam may follow ante and post, as in the seventh example; may be united 
with them, as in the eighth, or may be used tor postquam, as in the ninth. 
Note 2.— The Ablative of the Relative may be used for postquam: 
Quatridud, qud occisus est, four days after he was killed. Cic. 

1 The Ablative with in is used to denote (1) the circumstances of the time, and (2) 
the time in or within which. In the second sense it is used especially after numeral 
adverbs and in designating the periods of life : bis in d4e\ 'twice in the day*; in pueri- 
tid, * in boyhood, 1 etc 

3 In two instances the Ablative with abhine is used like the Ablative with ante: 
Abbinc trfginta diebus, thirty days before. Cic. 

3 The Accusative after ante and post depends upon the preposition, but the Ablative 
is explained as the measure of difference (423). 

* Thus, * five years after' = qulnque annls post, or qulntd annd post; or post quln- 
que atmde, or post qulntum annum; or with post between the numeral and the noun, 
qulnque post armls, etc. 

• Any other arrangement is rare. 
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Not* 8.— The time since an event may be denoted by the Accusative with abhinc or 
ante, or by the Ablative with ante : 1 

Abhinc annds trecentds fait, he toved three hundred year* ago. Cic. Panels ante 
diebua firupit ex urbe, he broke out of the city a few days ago. Cic. 

RUM XXXII*- Ablative Absolute.' 

431. A noun and a participle may be put in the Abla- 
tive to add to the predicate an attendant circumstance : 

Servi5 r6gnante viguSrunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).' Cic. Rggibus exactls, cOnsulSs creatl sunt, after the ban- 
ishment of the kings, 1 consuls were appointed. Liv. Equit&tu praemissft, 
subsequSbfitur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. R6g- 
num hand satis pr&sperum neglScta r£ligidne, a reign not sufficiently pros- 
perous because religion was neglected. Liv. Perditls rebus omnibus tamen 
virtus 86 sustentare potest, though all things are lost, still virtue is able to 
sustain iiself. Cic. Obsidibus imperfitls, h6s Aeduls tr&dit, 5 having de- 
manded hostages, he delivers them to the Aedui. Caes. 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomina- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the time, cause, or some attendant circum- 
stance of an action. 

2. This Ablative is generally best rendered— (1) by a noun with a prepo- 
sition — in, during, after, by, with, through, etc. ; (2) by an active participle 
with its object ; or (8) by a clause with when, while, because, if, though, etc ; * 
see examples above. 

8. A connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 
Nisi munltls castns, unless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 
4. A noun and an adjective, or even two nouns, may be in the Ablative 
Absolute:* 

1 The Accusative is explained as duration of time (379% the Ablative as measure 
of difference (493). 

2 This Ablative is called absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its con- 
struction upon any other word in the sentence. Originally Locative, it was first used to 
denote situation or time, a meaning from which its later uses may be readily derived. 
Thus, while the force of a Locative Ablative is apparent in Servid rignante and in rigi- 
bus exactls, it is recognized without difficulty In neglictd riUgidne as indicating the 
situation or state of things in which the reign was not prosperous. In some instances, 
however, the Ablative Absolute may be instrumental or causal. 

» Or, while Servius was reigning or was king. 

* Or, after the hinge were banished. 

* In this example obsidibus and hds refer to the same persons. This is unusual, as 
in this construction the Ablative generally refers to some person or thing not otherwise 
mentioned in the clause to which it belongs. 

* The first method of translation comes nearer the original Latin conception, but the 
other methods generally accord better with the English idiom. 

T This construction is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding constructions in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb 'to be' is used. 
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Serena caelo, when the sky is clear. Sen. Canlnio consule, in the consul- 
ship of Caninius. Cic 

Note 1.— An infinitive or clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with' a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Audits Darlum mdvisse, pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn (that 
Darius had, etc., having been heard), he advanced. Curt. MultX, incerto quid vitarent, 
interierunt, many, uncertain what they should avoid (what they, etc., being uncertain), 
perished. Liv. 

Note 2.— A participle or adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute : 

Multum cert&td, pervlclt, he conquered after a hard struggle. 1 Tac. 

Note S.—Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative Absolute : 

Multis fllbi quisque petentibus, while many sought, each for himself. SalL Causa 
ipse pro" s3 dicta damnatur, having Mmseff advocated his own cause, he is con- 
demned, liv. 

Note 4.— For the use of dbsente and praesente in the Ablative Absolute with a 
plural noun or pronoun, see 438, 6, note. 

SECTION VIII. 

CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE XXXTTT.— Cases with Prepositions* 

432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used with 
prepositions : * 

Ad amlcum scrlpsi, I have written to a friend. Cic. In curiam, into the 
senate-house. Liv. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. PrO castrls, before the camp. 

433. The Accusative is used with — 

Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citrft, 
contra, Srga, extrft, Infrft, inter, intrft, juxtft, ob, penes, per, pone, post, 
praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trftns, ultra, versus : 

Ad-urbem, to the city. Cic. Adversus deOs, toward the gods. Cio. Ante 
lQcem, before light. Cic. Apud concilium, in the presence of the council. Cic. 
Circft forum, around the forum. Cic. Citrft flUmen, on this side of the river. 
Cic. Contrfi naturam, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra mUrOs, within the 
walls. Cic. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum naturam, ac- 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Aipes, across the Alps. Cic 

Note 1.— Beadversus (urn) also occurs with the Accusative : 

Exadversus eum locum, over against that place. Cic. See also 437. 

Note 2.— Versus (um) and usque, as adverbs, often accompany prepositions, es- 
pecially ad and in : 

Ad dceanum versus, toward the ocean. Caes. Ad meridiem versus, toward the 
south. Liv. Usque ad castra hostium, even to the camp of the enemy. Caes. 

1 Literally, it having been much contested. The participle is used impersonally. 
• On the general subject of Prepositions and their Use, see Eoby, IL, pp. 861-466; 
Draeger, I, pp. 674-666; KOhner, II., pp. 865-482. 
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Note 8.— For propius, prSaimi, propter, and prdximus, with the Accusative, tea 
prope, note 2, under L, below. 

Notjb 4.— For compounds of prepositions, see 379 and 370. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Accusative deserve notice : 1 

Ad, to, the opposite of ab, from — (1) to, toward, till ; (2) near, at, on : 
ad mi, ' to me,' 4 near me,' ' at my house ' ; ad urbem, ' to the city,' * near the 
city ' ; ad dextram, ' on the right ' ; ad multam noctem, ' till late in the night ' ; 
ad lucem, * till daybreak* ; ad hie, 'besides this,' 'moreover* ; ad verbum, 
'word for word* ; ad hune modum, l after this manner' ; ad ultimum, ' at 
last 1 ; ad &num>omnis, ' all to a man,' * all without exception.' 

Apud, near, at, before, in the presenoe of : apud oppidum, ' near or 
before the town ' ; apud mi, 4 at my house ' ; sum apud mi, ' I am at home ' 
or * I am in my right mind ' ; apud Platdnem, ' in the works of Plato.' 

Ante, before, in front of, above, in preference to : ante suds annos, 
4 before his time,' * too early ' ; ante tempus, ' before the proper time ' ; ante 
annum, ' a year before ' ; ante urbem conditam, ' before the founding of the 
city ' ; ante alids pulcherrimus omnis, ' the most beautiful above all others.' 

Circum, circ&, circiter, 2 round, around, about: ciroum forum, 

* around the forum ' ; circd si, ' around or with himself ; circa eandem horam, 

* about the same hour ' ; circiter meridiem, ' about midday.' 

Note.— Circum, the oldest of these forms, is used only of place; circd, both of 
place and of time ; circiter, rare as a preposition, chiefly of time. They are all freely 
used as adverbs: circum convenire, 'to gather around'; circd esse, 'to be around 1 ; 
circiter pars quarta, ' about the fourth part. 1 

Cis, citrft,* on this side — cis opposed to trdns, across, on the other 
side ; extra opposed to ultra, beyond : cisfiumen, ' on this side of the stream ' ; 
cis paueds diis, ' within a few days ' ; citrd veritdtem, ' short of the truth ' ; 
citrd auctdritdtem, ' without authority.' 

Contrft,' opposite to, over against, against, contrary to : contrd eds 
regi&nis, ' opposite to those regions' ; contra populum, ' against the people ' ; 
contrd ndturam, ' contrary to nature.' 

£rg&,< toward, to, against : ergd parentis, * toward parents ' ; odium 
ergd Bomdnos, * hatred to the Romans ' ; ergd rigem, ' against the king.' 

Extrft, outside, without, free from, except : extra portam, ' outside 
the gate'; extrd culpam, 'without fault,' 'free from fault'; extra ducem, 
' except the leader,' ' besides the leader.' 

Infrft,* below, under, beneath, less than, after, later than, opposed 
to supra, above : in/rd lunam, ' beneath the moon ' ; infra mi, ' below me ' ; 
infra tris pedis, ' less than three feet' ; infrd Zycurgum, ' after Lycurgus.' 

1 For the form and meaning of prepositions in composition, see 344, 5. 
9 These three forms are all derived from circus, 'a circle 1 (i. e., from its stem) ; see 
304; 307, note 1. 

* These are often adverbs. 

4 According to Vanicek, from i and the root reg in rego; 'in the direction of (lit., 
from the direction of). In Tacitus, sometimes in relation to : ergd domum warn, 
'in relation to his own household. 1 

• Infrd = inferd parte, * in the lower part" 
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Inter, 1 b e tw een , amono, in the midst of : inter urbem et Tiberim, ' be- 
tween the city and the Tiber* ; inter bonds, ' among the good ' ; inter mantis, 
' in the hands,' * within reach,' ' tangible ' ; inter nds, * between us,' * in con- 
fidence ' ; inter se amdre, 4 to love one another ' ; inter Si differre, ' to differ 
from one another* ; inter paucbs, inter pauca, * especially,' 'preeminently' ; 
inter paucbs disertus, 'preeminently eloquent' ; inter purpuram atqueaurum, 
' in the midst of purple and gold.' 

Intrft, within, less than, below, opposed to extrd, ON THE OUTSIDE, 
without : intra castra, ' within the camp ' ; intra mi, ' within me ' ; * intrA 
si, ' in his mind ' or ' in their minds ' ; * intra centum, ' less than one hundred '- 
intra modum, ' within the limit ' ; intra fdmam, ' below his reputation.' 

Ob, BEFORE, IN VIEW OF, IN BEOABD TO, ON ACCOUNT OF I ob OCUloS, ' before 

one's eyes ' ; ob stultitiam tuam, ' in view of your folly,' or ' in regard to your 
folly ' ; ob hanc rem, ' in view of this thing,' ' for this reason,' ' on this ac- 
count ' ; quam ob rem, ' in view of which thing,' ' wherefore.' 

Per, 4 through, by the aid of : per forum, ' through the forum ' ; per alios, 
' through others,' ' by the aid of others ' ; per si, * by his own efforts,' also 
' in himself,' ' in itself ; per metum, ' through fear' ; per aetdtem, * in. conse- 
quence of age ' ; per ludum, ' sportively ' ; per vim, ' violently ' ; per me licet, 
' it is allowable as far as I am concerned ' (i. e., I make no opposition). 

Post, behind, after, since : post montem, ' behind the mountain ' ; post 
dedicdtidnem templi, ' after the dedication of the temple ' ; post hominum 
memoriam, ' since the memory of man.' 

Praeter,* before, along, past, by, beyond, besides, except, contrary 
to: praeter oculos, 'before their eyes' ; praeter oram, 'along the coast'; 
praeter citerbs, ' beyond others,' ' more than others ' ; praeter haec=praeter-ea, 
* besides these things,' ' moreover' ; praeter me, ' except me ' ; praeter spem, 
' contrary to expectation.' 

Prope, propter, near, near by. Prope, near ; propter = prope- 
ter, a strengthened form of prope* very near, alongside of, also in view of, 
on account of : prope hostes, ' near the enemy ' ; prope metum, ' near to fear,' 
' almost fearful ' ; propter mare, ' near the sea ' ; propter timdrem, ' on account 
of fear' ; propter si, ' on his own account,' ' on their own account.' 

Note 1.— Prope, as an adverb, is sometimes combined with d, ab, or ad: prope 
a SieiUd, « near Sicily,' * not fer from Sicily ' ; prope ad porta*, « near to the gates.' 

Note 2.— like prope, the derivatives propius and prowimS, and sometimes even 
propior and prdximus, admit the Accusative : 7 

Propius perlculura, nearer to danger. Liv. PrSximfi de6s, very near to the gods. 

1 Formed from in by the ending ter, like prae-ter from pros (434, 1.), prop-ter 
bom prope (433, 1.), and eub-ter from sub (435, 1.). 
a Often equivalent to in med animd, *in my mind.' 

• Sometimes, in his country, or in their country. 
4 In origin kindred to the Greek napd. 

• Formed from pros (434, 1.), like in-ter from in; see inter, with foot-note. 

• See inter, with foot-note. 

T Perhaps by a construction according to sense, following the analogy of prope, though 
in most cases a preposition may readily be supplied. 
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Cic Propter montem, nearer to the mountain. Sail. Proxlmut mare, neareet to the 
tea. Caes. 

Secundum, 1 following, next atteb, next behind, alongside of, con- 
forming to, according to, in favor of : secundum dram, i behind the altar' ; 
secundum debs, « next after the gods ' ; secundum ludbs, 4 after the games ' ; 
secundum Jlumen, * along the river' ; secundum ndturam, ' according to na- 
ture,' * following nature ' ; secundum causam nostram, * in favor of our cause.' * 

Suprft, s ON THE TOP, ABOVE, BEFORE, TOO HIGH FOR ; Opposed to infra, 

below : supra lunam, i above the moon ' ; supra hanc memoriam, * before 
our time ' ; 4 supra hominem, • too high for a man.' 

Tr&ns, across, on the other side, opposed to cis, on this side : trans 
Hhenum, * across the Rhine ' ; trans Alpes, * on the other side of the Alps.' 

Ultrft, beyond, across, on the other side, more than, longer than, 
after, opposed to citrd, on this side : ultrd turn locum, * beyond that place ' ; 
ultra sum, * beyond him ' ; Ultrd planus, ' more than a pledge ' ; uUrdfidem, 
4 beyond belief,' * incredible ' ; ultra pueriles annbs, l after {beyond) the years 
of boyhood.' 

434. The Ablative is used with — 

A or ab (abs), absque, cdram, cum, dS, 

Gor ex, prae, pr6, sine, tenus. 

Ab urbe, from the city. Caes. Coram oonventu, in the presence of the 
assembly. Nep. Cum Antiocho, with Antiochus. Cic De foro, from the 
forum. Cic. Ex Asift, out of Asia. Nep. Sine corde, without a heart. Cic. 

Nora 1.— Many verbs compounded with ab, df^ ex, or super admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition, but the preposition is often repeated, 9 or some other 
preposition of kindred meaning is used : 

Abire magistr&ta, to retire from office. Tac PQgn& exoSdunt, they retire from the 
battle. Caes. De" vita decoders, to depart from life. Cic DeoSdere ex Asia, to depart 
out of Asia. Cic. 

Note 2.— A and i are used only before consonants, ab and em before either vowels or 
consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before te\ 

Nora S.— For cum appended to the Ablative of a personal pronoun or of a relative, 
see 184, fl, and 187, 2. 

Note 4.— Tenus follows its case. In its origin it is the Accusative of a noun,* and 
as such it often takes the Genitive : 

Collft tenus, up to the neck. Ov. Lumborum tenus, as far as the loins. Cic 

1 Properly the neuter of secundum, 'following,' ' second 1 ; but secundus is a gerund- 
ive from sequor, formed like dlcundus from dlco (239). For the change of qu to o 
before u in sec-undus for sequ-undus, see 20, foot-note. 

* Like the adjective secundus in ventus secundus, ' a favoring wind '—one that follows 
as on our course; Jlumine secundd, 'with a favoring current 1 (i. e., down the stream). 

* Suprd = superd parte, 'on the top.* 

* Literally, before this memory. For hie meaning my or our, see 450, 4, note 1. 

* Though in such cases the first element of the compound is not strictly a preposi- 
tion, but an adverb (344, with foot-note). Thus, in di vitd dicidere, de in the verb 
retains its adverbial force, so that, strictly speaking, the preposition is used only once. 

* From the root tan, ten, seen in ten-do, ttev-eo, and in the Greek mw-m. 
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Nora 5.— For the Ablative with or without de\ as used with facio, fio, and sum, see 
415, in., note. 

I. The following uses of prepositions with the Ablative deserve notice : 
A, ab, 1 abs, from, by, in, on, on thf side of. 1. Of Place ; from, on, 
on the side of : d Gallid, * from Gaul 1 ; ab ortu, * from the east* ; df route, 
' in front ' (lit., from the front) ; & tergd, l in the rear ' ; ab Stquanis, * on the 
side toward the Sequani.' 2. Of Time ; from, after : ab hdrd tertid, ' from 
the third hour'; a puerd, 'from boyhood'; ab cohortdtidne, * after exhort- 
ing.' 3. In other relations/ from, by, in, against : d poend liber, * free from 
punishment ' ; missus ab Syrdcusis, l sent by the Syracusans ' ; ab equitdtu 
firmus, * strong in (liL,/rom-) cavalry' ; ab animd aeger, * diseased in mind' ; 
ab els defender e, 'to defend against {from) them' ; esse ab aliqud, 'to be on 
one's side ' ; d nobip, ' in our interest ' ; serous dpedibus, ' a footman.' 
Nora.— Absque, rare in classical prose, is found chiefly in Plautos and Terence. 

Cum, 3 with, in most of its English meanings : cum patre habitdre, ' to 
live with one's father' ; Caesar cum qulnque legi&nibus, ' Caesar with five 
legions ' ; cdnsul cum summb imperid, ' the consul with, supreme command' ; 
serous cum tild, ' a slave with a weapon,' * an armed slave ' ; cum prima luce, 
' with the early dawn,' ' at the early dawn' ; cdnsentire cum aliqud, ' to agree 
with any one' ; cum Caesare agere, ' to treat with Caesar' ; cum aliqud dimi- 
cdre, * to contend with any one ' ; multis cum lacrimis, ' with many tears ' ; 
cum virtute, ' virtuously ' ; cum ed ut, or cum ed quod, ' with this condition 
that,' ( on condition that.' See also 419, IIL 

D6, DOWN FROM, FROM, OF. 1. Of PlaCS / DOWN FROM, FROM! de COeld, 

1 down from heaven ' ; de ford, ' from the forum ' ; de mdjoribus audire, ' to 
hear from one's elders.' 2. Of Time; from, out of, during, in, at, after : 
dtprandid, ' from breakfast ' ; de dte, * by day,' ' in the course of the day ' ; de 
tertid vigilid, ' during the third watch ' ; de media node, ' at about midnight.' 
8. In other relations; from, of, for, on, concerning, according to: de 
summd genere, ' of the highest rank' ; factum de marmore signum, 'a bust 
made of marble' ; Ttomd de ptibe, 'a man of plebeian rank,' ' a plebeian'; 
triumphus de Gallid, ' a triumph over {concerning) Gaul ' ; gravi de causa, 
' for a grave reason ' ; de more vetustd, ' according to ancient custom ' ; ds in- 
dustrid, ' on purpose' ; de integrd, ' anew.' See also 415, III., note 2. 

C, ex, 8 out of, from. 1. Of Place ; out of, from, in, on : ex urbe, ' from 
the city,' * out of the city ' ; ex equdp&gndre, * to fight on horseback ' ; ex vin* 
cuUs, 'in chains' (lit., out of or from chains); ex Uinere, 'on the march.' 
2. Of Time ; from, directly after, since : ex ed tempore, ' from that time ' ; 
ex tempore dlcere, ' to speak extemporaneously ' ; diem ex die, * from day to 
day.' 3. In other relations; from, out of, of, according to, on account of, 
through : ex vulneribus perire, 'to perish of {because of) wounds' ; unus 9 
ftUis, * one of the sons ' ; ex commiUdtidne, ' on account of the change ' ; ex 
cdnsuUudine, ' according to custom ' ; I vestigid, ' on the spot ' ; ex parte 
mdgnd, ' in great part' ; ex i mprdvisd, ' unexpectedly.' 

» Greek av6. * Compare Greek &v, <riv, with. * Compare Greek i£, out of. 
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Prae, BEFORE, in comparison with, in consequence of, because of: 1 
praemanu esse, 'to be at hand* ; praemanu habere, 'to have at hand' ; prae 
seferre, 4 to show, display, exhibit' ; prae tidbit bedtus, * happy in comparison 
with ns ' ; ndn prae lacrimis * pdsse, i not to be able because of tears.' 

Pr5, before; in behalf of, in defence of, for; instead of, as; in 
return for, for ; accordino to, in proportion to : prd castris, ' before the 
camp ' ; prd libertdte, * in defence of liberty ' ; prd patrid, ' for the country ' ; 
pro consuls =prdcdnsul, 'a proconsul' (one acting for a consul); prd cerid 
habere, l to regard as certain ' ; prd ed, quod, 4 for the reason that,' 4 because ' ; 
prd tud prudentid, * in accordance with your prudence ' ; prd impend, 4 im- 
periously ' ; prd se quisque, * each according to his ability.' 

435. The Accusative or Ablative is used with — 

In, sub, subter, super: 

In Asiam profagit, he fled into Asia. Cic Hannibal in Italia fuit, Han- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub montem, toward the mountain. Caes. Sub 
monte, at thefoot of the mountain,. Li v. Subter togam, under the toga. Liv. 
Subter testudine, under a tortoise or shed. Verg. Super Numidiam, beyond 
Numidia. Sail, flac super re scrlbam, I shall write on this subject. Cic. 

Note l.—In and sub take the Accusative after verbs implying motion, the Ablative 
after those implying rest; see examples. 

Note 2.— Subter and super generally take the Accusative; but super, when it means 
concerning, of, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative ; see examples. 

I. The following uses of in, sub, subter, and super deserve notice : 

In, with the Accusative, into, to, toward, till. 1. Of Place ; into, to, 
toward, against, in : ire in urbem, * to go into the city ' ; in Persds, * into 
the country of the Persians' ; in dram, * to the altar' ; Unurn in locum con- 
venire, * to meet in one place ' (380, with note). % Of Time ; into, to, for, 
till : in noctem, l into the night' ; in multam noctem, * until late at night ' ; 
in diem, l into the day,' also ' for the day ' ; in dies, * from day to day,' * daily ' ; 
invitdre inposterum diem, 4 to invite for the following day.' 3. In other rela- 
tions; into, against, toward, on, for, as, in : divisa in partes tres, * divided 
into three parts ' ; in hostem, 4 against the enemy ' ' ; in id certdmen, * for this 
contest ' ; in memoriam patris, * in memory of his father ' ; in spem pads, ' in 
the hope of peace ' ; in rem esse, * to be useful,' * to be to the purpose.' 

In, with the Ablative, in, on, at. 1. Of Place ; in, at, within, among, 
upon : in urbe, 4 in the city ' ; in, Persis, * among the Persians ' ; sapientis- 
simus in septem, 'the wisest among or of the seven.' 2. Of Time; in, at, 
during,- in the course of : in tali tempore, ' at such a time ' ; in tempore, 4 in 
time.' 3. In other relations; in, on, upon, in the case of : esse in armis, ' to 
be in arms ' ; in summd timdre, i in the greatest fear' ; in hoc homine, ' in the 
case of this man.' 

Sub, with the Accusative, under, beneath, toward, up to, about, direct- 

1 This causal meaning is developed from the local. The noun in the Ablative is 
thought of as an obstacle or hindrance : ndn prae lacrimis pdsse, * not to be able be- 
fore, in the presence of, because (/such a hindrance as tears. 1 
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lt after : subjugum mittere, ' to send under the yoke ' ; sub nostram aciem, 
* toward our line ' ; sub astra, * up to the stars ' ; tub vesperum, 4 toward even- 
ing'; sub eds litterds, * directly after that letter'; sub imperium reddctus, 
4 brought under one's sway.' 

Sub, with the Ablative, undeb, at, at the foot of, in, about : sub terra, 
' under the earth ' ; sub pellibus, ' in tents ' ; » sub brumd, ' at the time of the 
winter solstice ' ; sub luce, ' at dawn ' ; sub hoc verbo, l under this word ' ; sub 
iudice, ' in the hands of die judge * (i. e., not yet decided). 

Note.— Subter, a strengthened form 2 of sub, meaning vndir, generally takes the 
Accusative, though it admits the Ablative in poetry: subter mare, 'under the sea 1 ; 
subter togam, * under the toga*; subter dined testiidine, * under a compact testudo.' 

Super, with the Accusative, over, upon, above : sedins super arma, ' sit- 
ting upon the arms' ; super Numidiam, * beyond Numidia' ; super sexdgintd 
miUa, ( upward of sixty thousand'; super ndtHram,' 1 supernatural'; super 
omnia, ' above all.' 

Super, with the Ablative, upon, at, during, concerning, of, on : strdtd 
super ostrd, * upon purple couches ' (lit., upon the spread purple) ; node super 
medid, 'at midnight'; hdc super re scribere, i to write upon this subject'; 
multa super Priamd rogitdns, * asking many questions about Priam.' 

Notb.— The Ablative is rare with super, except when it means concerning, about, on 
(of the subject of discourse). It Is then the regular construction. 

436. Prepositions were originally adverbs (307, note 1), and many of 
the words generally classed as prepositions are often used as adverbs 3 in 
classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, about four thousand. Caes. Omnia contra ciroaque, 
all things opposite and around. Liv. Prope ft Sicilift, not far from Sicily. 
Cic Juxtft positus, placed near by. Nep. Supra, Infra esse, to be above, be- 
low. Cio. Nee citrft neo ultra, neither on this side nor on that side. Ov. 

437. Conversely, several words generally classed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions. Such are — 

1. With the Accusative, propvus, prfawmi, vridte, postridte, usque, de- 
super: 

Propius perlculum, nearer to danger. Liv. Prldie Idas, the day before 
the Ides. Cio. Usque pedes, even to the feet. Curt. 

2. "With the Ablative, intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic) : 

Tall intus temple, within such a temple. Verg. Palam populo, in the 
presence of the people. Liv. Procul castrls, at a distance from the camp. Tac. 
Simul his, with these. Hor. 

8. With the Accusative or Ablative, clam, insuper : 

Clam patrem, without the father's knowledge. Plaut. Clam vobls, without 
your knowledge. Caes. 

1 That is, in camp (lit., under skins). 

' Formed from sub, like in-ter from in; see 433, L, inter, foot-note. 

* They are, in feet, sometimes adverbs and sometimes prepositions. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 



RTJUB XXXTV. -Agreement of Adjectives. 

438. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, 
number, and case : 

Fortttna caeca est, fortune is blind, Cic Verae amlcitiae, true friend- 
ships. Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. Qua in re" prlvfitas 
injttrias ultus est, in which thing he avenged private wrongs. Caes. Sdl 
oriSns diem c5nficit, the sun rising makes the dag. Cic. 

1. Adjective Pronouns and Participles are Adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as in gud inri,sdl orient. 

2. When an adjeotive unites with the verb (generally sum) to form the 
predicate, as in caeca est, * is blind,' it is called a Predicate Adjective (360, 
note 1); but when it simply qualifies a noun, as in verae amicitiae, 'true 
friendships, 1 it is called an Attributive Adjective. 

3. AGBEEifEKT with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as & pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. : 

Quia clarior, who is more illustrious f Cic. Certum est llberos amarl, it 
is certain that children are loved. Quint. See 42, note. 

Nora.— An adjective agreeing with a clause is sometimes plural, as in Greek : 

Ut Aenfias jactetur n6ta tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is known to you. Verg. 

4. A Neuteb Adjective used as a substantive sometimes supplies the place 
of a Predicate Adjective : » 

Mors est extremum, death is the last thing. Cic. Trlste lupus stabulls, 
a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks. Verg. 

5. A Neuteb Adjective with a Genitive is often used instead of an ad- 
jective with its noun, especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Multum operae, much service. 9 Cic. Id temporis, that time.* Cic. Vana 
rerum, vain things. 9 Hor. Opaca viarum, dark streets. Verg. Strata viarum, 
paved streets. Verg. See also 397, 3, note 4. 

6. Syuebis.*— Sometimes the adjective or participle conforms to the real 
meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender or number : 

Pars cert&re paratl,* a part (some), prepared to contend. Verg. Inspe- 
rantl 4 nobis, to us (me) not expecting it. Catul. Demosthenes cum ceteris 
erant expulsl,* Demosthenes with the others had been banished. Nep. 

1 Aa in Greek : ov* iyaBbv troAvjcoipaviij, the rule qf the many is not a good thing. 

* Multum operae = multa opera or muttam operam; id temporis = id tempus; 
vdna rerum = vdnae ris or vanas res. 

8 A construction according to sense; see 630, IV., 4. 

* Paratl is plural, to conform to the meaning of pars, 'part; 'some,' plural in sense; 
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Note.— In the Ablative Absolute (431) absents and praesente occur in early Latin 
with a plural noun or pronoun : * 

Praesente l Ibus (eU\* in their presence (lit, they being present). Plant Proe- 
aente testibus, in ike presence of witnesses. Plaut 

7. Agreement with one Nouir fob another. — When a noun governs an- 
other in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two nouns, 
sometimes agrees with the other : 

Majora (for mdjdrum) rgrum initia, the beginnings of greater things. Liv. 
Cursus justl {Justus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

Note 1.— In the passive forms of verbs the participle sometimes agrees with a 
predicate noun or with an appositive; see 462. 

Note 2.— An adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is sometimes attracted 
into the Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit s5 dextra (for dextram), she shows herself favorable. Verg. 

439. An adjective or participle, belonging to two or more 
nouns, may agree with them all conjointly, or may agree with we 
and be understood with the others: 

Castor et Pollux vlel sunt, Castor and Bollux were seen. Cic Dubitare 
vlsus est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicius and Cotta seemed to doubt. Cic Temeri- 
t&s Ignoratioque vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are bad. Cic. 

1. The Attributive Adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun: 
Agrl omnes et maria, all lands and seas. Cic. Cunota maria terraeque, 

all seas and lands. Sail. 

2. A plural adjective or participle, agreeing with two or more nouns of 
different genders, is generally masculine when the nouns denote persons 
or sentient beings, and in other cases generally neuter : 

Pater et mater mortul sunt, father and mother are dead. Ter. Hondr&s, 
vlctoriae fortuita sunt, honors and victories are accidental things. Cic Labor 
voluptasque inter s6 sunt juncta, labor and pleasure are joined together. Liv. 

Note.— When nouns denoting sentient beings are combined with those denoting 
things, the plural adjective or participle in agreement with them sometimes takes the 
gender of the former and sometimes of the latter, and sometimes is neuter irrespective 
of the gender of the nouns : 

Bex rggiaque classis profectX sunt, the king and the royal fleet set out liv. BSgem 
regnumque sua futura sciunt, they know that the king and the kingdom will be theirs. 
Liv. Inimica ■ inter sS sunt libera dvitas et rex, a free state and a king are hostile to 
each other. liv. 

3. With nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective or participle is 
often neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns : 

Labor et dolor sunt flnitima, labor and pain are kindred (things). Cic. 

InspSrantl is singular, because nbbls is here applied to one person, the speaker (446, 
note 2) ; eaopulH is plural, because Demosthenes cum eiterle means Demosthenes and 
the others. 

1 In this construction absents and praesente appear to be treated as adverbs. 

• See p. 78, foot-note 9. 

' Perhaps best explained substantively— things hostile; see 438, 4. 
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Nox atque praeda hostls remorata aunt, night and plunder detained the enemy. 

Sail. 

4. Two ob more adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
Prima et vlcesima legiOnes, the first and the twentieth legions. Tao. 

Note.— In the same way two or more praendmina 1 in the singular may be com- 
bined with a family name in the plural : 

Gnaeus et Publius Sclpiones, Onaeus and PubUus Soipio. Gic. Publius et Serviua 
Bullae, PubUus and Servius Sulla. Sail 

Use of Adjectives. 
440. The adjective in Latin corresponds in its general use to 
the adjective in English. 

1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun and another adjective : 

Duae potentissimae gentes, two very powerful races. Liv. Magnum aes 
alienum, a large debt. Oic. Naves longas trlginta veteres, thirty old vessels 
of war. Liv. 9 

Note.— In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined, as in duae 
potentissimae gentes, etc.; but if the first adjective is multl or pluriml, the connective 
is usually inserted : 

Multae et magnae cSgitatiSnes, many great thoughts. Cic Malta et praeclara fa- 
cinora, many illustrious deeds. SalL 

2. Pbolepsis or Anticipation. — An adjective is sometimes applied to a 
noun to denote the result of the action expressed by the verb : 

Submersas* obrue puppes, overwhelm and sink the ships (lit., overwhelm 
the sunken ships). Verg. Scuta latentia 8 condunt, they conceal their hidden 
shields. Verg. 

Note 1.— Certain adjectives often designate a pabticttlab past of an object: prima 
nox, the first part of the night ; media aest&te, in the middle of summer; summits mdns, 
the top (highest part) of the mountain. 

Note 2.— The adjectives thus used are primus, medius, ultimus, extremus, postrl- 
mus, intimus, summus, inftmus, Imus, suprenius, riUquus, cetera, etc 

Note 8.— In the poets, in Iivy, and in late prose writers, the neuter of these adjec- 
tives with a Genitive sometimes occurs : 

Iibyae extrema, the frontiers of Libya. Verg. Ad ultimum inopiae (for ad filtimam 
inopiam), to extreme destitution. Liv. 

Note 4.— Adjectives are often combined with bes: res adversae, adversity; ris se- 
cundae, prosperity; res novae, revolution; res publico, republic 

1 For Roman names, see 649. 

* Here duae qualifiesnot simply gentes, but potentissimae gentis; mdgnum quali- 
fies aes alienum, 'debt 1 (lit, money belonging to another); veteris qualifies n&vis 
longas, 'vessels of war * (lit, 'long vessels 1 ), while trigintd qualifies the still more com- 
plex expression, ndves longas veteris. 

' Observe that submersds gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, and is not 
applicable to puppes until that action is performed; latentia likewise gives the resuU 
of condunt. 
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441. Adjectives and participles are often used substantively : f 

Boni, the good ; mortdles, mortals ; ddcti, the learned ; sapientes, the wise ; 
muttiy many persons; multa, many things; praefectuSj a prefect; 1 naius, a son. 3 

1. In the plural, masculine adjectives and participles often designate fbrsons, and 
neuter adjectives thihos: fortes, the brave; dlvitis, the rich; pauperis, the poor; 
multl, many; paud, few; omnis, all; mel, my frienda; diseentes, learners; epectante*, 
spectators ;futSra, future events; uUlia, useful things; mea, nostra, my things, our 
things; omnia, all things; haec, ilia, these things, those things. i 

2. In the singular, adjectives and participles are occasionally used sirB8TAimvia.% 
especially in the Genitive, or in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition: doctor 
a learned man; adulisoins, a young man; vSrwn, a true thing, the truth; falsum, a 
falsehood; nihil sincerl, nothing of sincerity, nothing sincere; nihil hum&nl, nothing 
human ; nihil rUiqul, nothing left ; * aUquid nova, something new ; & prfmd, from the 
beginning; ad eoetrimwn, to the end; ad summum, to the highest point; di integrd^ 
afresh; di improvUd, unexpectedly; eat aequd, in like manner; In praesenU, at pres- 
ent; in futurum, for the future ; prd cert5, as certain. 4 

Nora 1.— For the neuter participle with opus and usus, see 414, IV., note 8. 

Nora 9.— For the use of adjectives instead of nouns in the Genitive, see 395, note 2. 

8. A few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, especially verbal nouns in 
tor and trim: • victor easercitus, a victorious army; homd gladiator, a gladiator, a gladi- 
atorial man; vlctirlces AthSnae, victorious {conquering) Athens; populus l&te rem, a 
people of extensive sway.* 

442. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in ap- 
position, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Nemo" saltat sobrius, no one dances when he is sober, or when sober. Cio. 

Hortensium vlvum am&vl, I loved Hortensius, whiU he was alive. Cio. Homo 

nunquam sobrius, a man who is never sober. Cio. 

Note.— Prior,prlmus, uUimus,postrenvus, are often best rendered by a relative clause: 
Primus mdrem solvit, he was the first who broke the custom, 7 Liv. 

443. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes 
used where our idiom employs adverbs: 

Socrates venenum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully drank the poison. 
Sen. Senatus frequens convenit, the senate assembled is great kumbees. Cio. 
Boscius erat BOmae frequens, Boscius was frequently at Borne. Cio. 

1 That is, words which were originally adjectives or participles sometimes become 
substantives; indeed, many substantives were originally adjectives; see 3»3, foot-note; 
324, foot-note. 

2 Praefeetus, from praefieio (At, one appointed over); n&fats, from ndsoor (Hi, 
one born). 

* See 397, 1. For nihil rlUaul facere, see 401, note 4. 

4 Numerous adverbial expressions are thus formed by combining the neuter of adjec- 
tives with prepositions. 

• That is, these words are generally substantives, but sometimes adjectives. 

6 See Verg., Aen., L, 21. 

7 With the adverb primum the thought would be, he first broke the custom (L e., 
before doing anything else). Compare the corresponding distinction between the Greek 
adjective wp&rof and the adverb vpurov. 
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' Notb 1.— The adjectives chiefly thus used are— <1) Those expressive of joy, knowl- 
edge, and their opposites : laetus, libens, invltus, trlstis, sdens, insciens, prudens, im- 
prudens, etc (2) NuUvs, solus, tdtus, unus; prior \ primus, propter \ prfaolmus, etc 
Notb 2.— In the poets a few adjectives of time and place are used in the same manner: 
Domesticus otior, I idle about home. Hor. Vespertinus pete tectum, at evening 
seek your abode. Hor. 

Notb 8.— In rare instances adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives: 
Omnia recti sunt, all things are bight. Cic. N5n fgn&rl snmus ante maldrum, 1 we 
are not ignorant of past misfortune*. Yerg. Nunc hominum 1 mdres, the character 
of men of thb present day. Plant 

Notb 4.— Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office: * 
1 Fiaminius, consul iterum, Flamimius, when consul for the second time. Cic. 

444. A comparison between two objects requires the com- 
parative degree ; between more than two, the superlative : 

Prior horum, the former of these (two). Nep. Gallorum fortissiml, the 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

1. The comparative sometimes has the force of too, unusually, some- 
what, and the superlative, the force of veby : ddctior, too learned, or some- 
what learned ; ddctissimus, very learned. 

Notb.— Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor : cldrissimus, nobilissi- 
mus, and summus— especially applicable to men of consular or senatorial rank ; fortissi- 
mus, honestissimus, illustrissimus, and eplendidissimue— especially applicable to those 
of the equestrian order. 

2. Compabativb after Quam.— When an object is said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, the two adjectives thus used either 
may be connected by magis quam* or may both be put in the comparative : * 

Disertus magis quam sapiens, more fluent than wise. 9 Cic. Praeclftrum magis 
quam difficile, more noble than difficulty or noble rather than difficult. Cic Ditiores 
quam fortidres, more wealthy than brave.* liv. Clarior quam gr&tior, more iWustrir 
ous than pleasing. Liv. 

Notb 1.— In a similar manner two adverbs may be connected by magis quam, or 
may both be put in the comparative : 

Magis audacter quam parate, with more audacity than preparation. Cic Bellum 
fortius quam follctus gerere, to wage war with more valor than success. Liv. 

Notb 2.— The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may sometimes 
be best rendered rather than : 

Ars magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. Cic See 
also the second example under 2, above. 

Notb 8.— In the later Latin the positive sometimes follows quam, even when the 
regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 
^ Yehementins quam cautfi appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously. Tac. 
Claris quam vetusfis, illustrious rather than ancient. Tac. 

Notb 4.— For the use of comparatives before quamprd, see 417, 1, note 5. 

1 Like the Greek r&v npiv kok&v and rmv vvv avOp&wtv. 

3 The want of a present participle in the verb sum brings these adverbs into close 
connection with nouns. 

* As in English, more fluent than wise. This is the usual method in Cicero. 

* As in Greek, w\*Covn $ faKriovts, more numerous than good. This method, com' 
man in Livy, is rare in the earlier writers. 
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8. Strengthening Words. — Comparatives and superlatives are often 
strengthened by a preposition with its case, as by ante, prat, praeter, suprS 
(417, 1, note 3). Comparatives are also often strengthened by etiam, even, 
still ; multd, much ; and superlatives by longd, mulib, by far, much ; vel, even ; 
unus, unus omnium, alone, alone of all, without exception, far, by far; quam, 
quam or quantus with the verb possum, as possible ; tarn quam qui, ut qui, 
as possible (lit., as he who) : 

Major** etiam varlet&tes, even greater varieties. Oc. Multd etiam gravius queri- 
tur, he complains even much more bitterly. Caes. Multd maxima pan, by far the 
largest part. Cic. Quam saepissimg, as often as possible. Cic Cnus omnium ddctis- 
simus, without exception the most learned of men. Cic Re* ana omnium difficilHma, 
a thing by far the most difficult of all. Cic Quam mazimae cftpiae, /orost as large 
as possible. Ball. Quantam mftximam potest vastit&tem ostendit, he exhibits the great' 
est possible desolation (lit, as great as the greatest he can). Liv. 



CHAPTER IV, 
SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 



BUIiE 2L&XV.— Agreement of Pronouns* 

445. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person : 

Animal quod sanguinem habet, an animal which has blood. Cic. Ego, 
qui te confirmO, / who encourage you. Cic. Vis est in virtutibus, ed* 
excitft, there is strength in virtues, arouse them. Cic. 

Note.— The antecedent is the word or words to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, animal is the antecedent of 
quod,' eQo,otqul; and virtutibus, of eds. 

1. This rule Applies to all pronouns when used as nouns. Pronouns used 
as adjectives conform to the rule for adjectives ; see 438. 

2. When the antecedent is a demonstrative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative agrees with the latter : 

Tu es is qui me ornastl, you are the one who commended me. Cic 

8. When a relative, or other pronoun, refers to two or moke antecedents, 

it generally agrees with them conjointly, but it sometimes agrees with the 

nearest : 

Pietas, virtus, fides, qudrum 1 Rdmae templa Bunt, piety, virtue, and faith, 

whose temples are at Rome. Cic. Peccatum ao culpa, quae, 1 error and fault, 

which. Cic 

* Quorum agrees with pietas, virtus* and Jldis conjointly, and is accordingly in the 
plural; but quae agrees simply with culpa. 
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Note 1.— With antecedents of different genders, the pronoun conforms in gender to 
the role for adjectives (439, 2 and 8) : 

Puerl muliereeqne qui, 1 boys and women who. Caes. Inednstantis et temeritas, 
quae 1 dlgna non snnt ded, inconstancy and rashness which are not worthy of a 
god, Gic. 

Nora 2.— With antecedents of different persons, the pronoun prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the role for verbs (403, 1) : 

Ego ac tu inter nbs * loquimur, you and I converse together. Tac Et tu et collggae 
tnl, qui ■ sperastis, both you and your colleagues, who hoped. Cic 

4. By Attraction, ft pronoun sometimes agrees with ft Predicate Noun 
or an Apposrnvs instead of the antecedent : 

Animal quern (for quod) voeamus hominem, the animal which we call 
man.* Cic. Thebae, quod {quae) caput est, Thebes, which is the capital. Liv. 
Ea (id) erat confessid, that (i. e., the action referred to) was a confession. 
Liv. Flumen Rhenus, qui, the river Rhine, which. Caes.' 

5. By Stnesis, the pronoun is sometimes construed according to the real 
meaning of the antecedent, without regard to grammatical form ; and some- 
times it refers to the class of objects to which the antecedent belongs : 

Quia fessum mllitem habebat, his quietem dedit, as he had an exhausted 
soldiery, he gave them (these) a rest. Liv. Equitatus, qui vlderunt, the cav- 
alry who saw. Caes. De alia re, quod ad me attinet, in regard to another 
thing which pertains to me. Plant. Earum rerum utrumque, each of these 
things. Cic Democritum omitt&mus; apud istos ; let us omit Democritus; 
with such (i. e., as he). Cic. 

6. Antecedent Omitted. — The antecedent of the relative is often omitted 
when it is indefinite, is a demonstrative pronoun, or is implied in a posses- 
sive pronoun, or in an adjective : 

Sunt qui censeant, there are some who think. Gic Terra reddit quod ao- 
cepit, the earth returns what it has received. Cic. Vestrft, qui cum integri- 
tftte vlxlstis, h&c interest, this interests you who have lived with integrity. Cic 
Servllis tumultus quOs, the revolt of the slaves whom. Caes. 

7. Clause as Antecedent. — "When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, but the 
relative generally adds id as an appositive to such antecedent : 

NOs, id quod debet, patria delectat, our country delights us, as it ought 
(lit, that which it owes). Cic Begem, quod nunquam antea acciderat, nec&- 
verunt, they put their king to death, which had never before happened. Cic 

8. Relative Attracted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into the 
case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent repeated : 

jQdice qud (for quern) nOstl, the judge whom you know. Hor. Dies Instat, 

1 Qui agrees with puerl and muUeris conjointly, and is in the masculine, according 
to 439, 2; but quae is in the neuter, according to 439, 8. 

' ITds, referring to ego dc tu, is in the Jtrst person ; while qui, referring to tu et col- 
Ugae, is in the second person, as is shown by the verb sperdsHs. 

» In these examples, the pronouns quern, quod, and ea are attracted, to agree with 
their predicate nouns, hominem, caput, and c&nfessid; bat qui agrees with the apposi- 
tive, Shenus. 
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que diS, the day is at hand) on which day, Caes. Cttmae, quam urbem tens- 
bant, Cumae, which city they held. Liv. 

9. Antecedent Attbaoted. — In poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is 
sometimes attracted into the case of the relative *, and sometimes incorporated 
in the relative clause with the relative in agreement with it : 

Urbem, quam statuO, vestra est, the city which I am building is yours. 
Verg. 1 Malarum, quas amor curas habet, obliviscl (for malarum curdrum 
qua*), to forget the wretched cares which love has. Hor. 1 Quos vds impl6rare 
debetis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam esse voluerunt, hanc* defendant, these 
(lit., whom) you ought to implore to defend this city, which they wished to be 
most beautiful. Cic 

Use op Pronouns. 

446. Personal Pronouns. — The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : • 

Slgnincamus quid sentiamus, we show what we think. Cic. Ego reges 
ejecl, vbs tyrannos intrOducitis, I have banished hings, you introduce tyrants. 
Cic. 

Nora 1.— With quidem the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equidem : 

Facts amies tu quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner. Cic Non dubitfi- 
bam equidem, I did not doubt indeed. Cic 

Note 2.— A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nds for ego, nos- 
ter for mens, and the plural verb for the singular: 

Yidds nds (for mi) multa conarl, you see that wb (for I) are attempting many 
things. Cic. 8erm6 ezplicfibit nostrum (for meam) sententlam, the conversation will 
unfold oub (mt) opinion. Cic Diximus (for diaX) multa, I have said many things. 
Cic.« 

Nora 8.— Nostrl and vestrl are generally used in an objective sense; nostrum and 
vestrilm in a partitive sense: 

Habetis ducem memorem vestrl, you have a leader mindful of toub interests (of 
you). Cic Minus habeo vlrium quam vestrum utcrvXS, I have less strength than either 
of you. Cic Qui* nostrum, who or vsf Cic 

Note 4.— With ab, ad, or apud, a personal pronoun may designate the residence or 
abode of a person : 

A nobis egreditur, he is coming from ottb hotok. Ter. Y&& ad mi, I came to my 
house. Cic E&mus ad mS, let us go to my house. Ter. Apud t£ est, he is at your 
house. Cic. Bur! apud so* est, he is at his residence in the country. Cic See also 
433, 1., ad, apud, etc 

447. Possessive Pronouns, when not emphatic, are seldom 
expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 

Mantis lava, wash your hands. Cic Mih! mea vita cara est, my life is 
dear to me. 6 Plaut. 

1 For other examples, see Verg., Aen., V., 28-80; Hor., 8at., I., 10, 16. 

* Quam urbem, hone = hone urbem, quam. 

9 The learner will remember that a pronominal subject is actually contained In the 
ending of the verb; see 368, ft, foot-note. 

« For other examples, see Hor., Sat, I., 9, 7, and Gar., L, 82. 

* In this example mea is expressed for emphasis. 
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Nora 1.— Possessive Pronouns sometimes mean favorable, propitious, as alienus 
often means unfavorable: 

Vfidimus hand nomine nostra, we advance under a divinity not propitious. Verg. 
Tempore tad pugnisti, you fought at a favorable time. liv. Ferunt sna flamlna clas- 
Bern, favorable winds bear the fleet. Verg. AIi£n5 loed proeliom committunt, they en- 
gage in battle in an unfavorable place. Caes. 

Nora 2.— For the Possessive Pronoun in combination with a Genitive, see 398, 8. 

448. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. — Sul and suus have a re- 
flexive sense ; 1 sometimes also the other personal and possessive 
pronouns : 

Miles se ipsum interfecit, the soldier killed himself. Tac. TelO se de- 
fendit, he defends himself with a weapon. Cic Soft vl movetur, he is moved 
by his own power. Cic Me cdnsolor, I console myself. Cic Vos vestra tecta 
defendite, defend your houses. Cio. 

Nora. — Inter nds, inter vds, inter sS, have a reciprocal force, each other, one an- 
other, together; bnt instead of inter si, the nonn may be repeated in an obUqne case : 

Colloqnimur Inter nos, we converse together. Cic Amant inter s£, they love one 
another. Cic Homines hominibus utiles sunt, men are useful to men (i. c, to each 
other). Cic 

440. Sul and suus generally refer to the Subject of the clause 
in which they stand : 

Se dttigit, he loves himself. Cio. Justitia propter sese colenda eat, justice 
should be cultivated for its own sake. Cic Aunulum euum dedit, he gave his 
ring. Nep. Per se sib! quisque oarus est, every one is in his very nature 
(through or in himself) dear to himself. Cic 

1. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, ml and suus generally refer to that subject : 

Sentit animus sS vT snft moverl, the mind perceives that it is moved by its own 
power. Cic A mS petfvit at s€cum essem, he asked (from) me to be with him (that I 
would be). Cic Pervestlgat quid sol dvfis cogltent, he tries to ascertain what his 
feUow-cUUsens think. Cic. 

1) As sul and suus thus refer to subjects, the demonstratives, is, iUe, etc., generally 
refer either to other words, or to subjects which do not admit sul and suus : 

Deum &gn5scis ex ejus operibus, you recognise a god by (from) his works. Cto. 
Obligat dvlt&tem nihjl eos mut&turfts, he binds the state not to change anything (that 
they will). Just 

2) In some subordinate clauses the writer may at pleasure use either the reflexive or 
the demonstrative according as he wishes to present the thought as that of the principal 
subject, or as his own : 

Persu&dent Tulingls nil cum lis * proflciecantur, they persuade the Tulingi to de- 
part toith them. Caes. 

8) Sometimes reflexives and demonstratives are used without any apparent distinction : 

1 At*, of himself; sibi, for himself; se\ himselC 

* Here cum its is the proper language for the writer without reference to the senti- 
ment of the principal subject; sioum, which would be equally proper, would present the 
thought as the sentiment of that subject. 
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Caesar Fabium earn fegione soft 1 remittit, Caesar sends bach Fabius and (with) 
Ms legion. Case. Omitto Isocratem diacipulosque ejus, 1 I omit Jsocrates and Ms dis- 
ciples. Cic. 

2. Suus, in the sense of His own, Fitting, etc., may refer to subject or 
object: 

JQstttia mum cuique tnbxAt, justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic 

8. Stnesis. — When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of the 
action, ml and suus refer to the agent : 

A Caesare invftor sib! ut aim I6g&tus, lam invited by Caesar (real agent) to be his 
lieutenant, do. 

4. The Plural or Suus, meaning His Friends, Their Friends, Their 
Possessions, etc., is used with great freedom, often referring to oblique 
cases: 

Fnit hoc luctudsum suis, this was afflicting to his friends.* CIo. 

5. Sui and Suus sometimes refer to an omitted subject : 
DSforme eat de" s€ praedic&re, to boast qf one's self is disgusting. Cic. 

6. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the principal subject, and another referring to the subordinate subject : 

Beapondit nSmlnem secum sine soft pernide* contendisse, he replied that no one had 
contended with Mm without (his) destruction* Caes. 

450. Demonstrative Pronouns. — Hie, iste, ille, are often 
called respectively demonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 
Persons, as hlc designates that which is near the speaker ; iste, that 
which is near the person addressed ; and iUe, that which is remote 
from both: 

Custos hujus urbis, the guardian of this city (i. e., of our city). Cic. Mtlta 
istam meutem, change that purpose of yours. Cic Ista quae sunt & te dicta, 
(hose things which were spoken by you. Cic Si illos, quos videre non poa- 
sumus, neglegis, if you disregard those (far away, yonder) whom we can not 
see. Cic. 

1. Hie designates an object conceived as near, and Ule as remote, whether 
in space, time, or thought : * 

Ndn antiquS 1115 m5re, sed h6c noatr5 fuit firuditus, he was educated, not in that 
ancient, but in this our modern way. Cic. Hoc illnd fait, was it (that) this t Verg. 

Nora.— The idea of contempt often implied in clauses with iste is not strictly con- 
tained in the pronoun itself, but derived from the context : 4 

AnimI eat ista mollittea, n5n virtus, that is an effeminate spirit, not valor. Caes. 

1 Observe that the reflea&oe ia uaed in the first example, and the demonstrative in 
the second, though the cases are entirely alike. 

* Here suls refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence. 

* Here si refers to the subject of respondit, and sud to neminem, the subject of the 
subordinate clauae. 

4 The idea of contempt ia readily explained by the fact that iste la often applied to 
he views of an opponent, to a defendant before a court of justice, and the like. 
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2. Former and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously mentioned, 
(1) hie generally follows Me and refers to the latter object, while Me refers 
to the former; but (2) hie may precede and may refer to the farmery and Me 
refer to the latter : 

InimlcT, amici; ilfl, hi, enemies, friends ; the former \ the latter. Cic. Certa pax, 
sperata victoria; haec (paw) in tua, ilia in dedrum potestate est, sure peace, hoped-for 
victory; the former is in your power, the latter in the power of the gods. liv. 

Note. — Bio refers to the former object, when that object is conceived of as nearer 
in thought, either because of its importance, or because of its close connection with the 
subject under discussion. 1 

8. Hie and Me are often used of what immediately follows in discourse : 
His verbis epistnlam mlsit, he sent a letter in these words (i. e., in the following 

words). Nep. Hind intellegd, omnium 6ra in me con versa esse, this I understand, that 

the eyes of all are turned upon me. Sail. 

4. Ills is often used of what is well known, famous : 

Medea ilia, that weU-known Medea. Cic. Ego, We ferdx, tacul, /, that haughty one, 
teas silent. Ovid. 

Note 1.— Hie is sometimes equivalent to meue or noster, rarely to ego, and hlo 
homd to ego: 

Supra hanc memoriam, before our time (lit., before this memory). Cic. His mels 
Utteris, with this letter of mine (from me). Cic Hie homdst omnium hominum, etc., 
cfall men lam, etc. (lit, this man is). Plant. 

Note 2.— Bio, iUe, and is are sometimes redundant, especially with quidem: 

Scipio non multum file dlcebat, Scipio did not indeed say much. Cic. GraecT vo- 
lunt llfi quidem, the Greeks indeed desire it. Cic. Ista tranqulllitas ea ipsa est beftta 
vita, that tranquillity is itself a happy life.* Cic. 

Note 8.— A demonstrative or relative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive, or to a 
preposition with its case : hlo amor = amor hujus rH, 'the love of this 1 ; haec cura = 
our a d& Tide, ' care concerning this.' 

Notb 4.— Adverbs derived from demonstrative pronouns share the distinctive mean- 
ings of the pronouns themselves : 

Hie plus maH est, quam illlc beni, there is more of evil here, than of good there. Ter. 
Bee also 304; 305. 

451. I* and Idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the antece- 
dents of relatives: 

Dionysius aufogit, is est in provincial, Dionysius has fled, he is in the 
province. Cic. Is qui satis habet, he who has enough. Cic. Eadem audlre 
malunt, they prefer to hear the same things. Li v. 

1. The pronoun is, the weakest of the demonstratives, is often understood, especially 
before a relative or a Genitive: 

Flebat pater dS filii morte, de" patris fHius, the father wept over the death of the son, 
the son over (that) of the father. Cic Bee also 445, 6. 

1 Thus, in the last example, haec refers to certa pax as the more prominent object 
in the mind of the speaker, as he is setting forth the advantages of a sure peace over a 
hoped-for victory. 

* For other examples, see Verg., Aen., I., 8 ; ILL, 480; and XL, 809. For the use of 
personal pronouns with quidem, see 446, note 1. 
12 
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9. Is, with a conjunction, is often used for emphasis, like the English, and that too^ 
and that indeed: 

fjnain rem explicabo, eamque maximam, one thing I will explain, and that too a 
most important one. Cic. Andire Cratippum, idque Athenls, to hear Oratippus, and 
that too at Athens.* Cic. 

8. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, at once, both, yet: 

Nihil utile, quod non idem honestum, nothing fistful, which is not also honorable. 
Cic. Cum dlcat, negat Idem, though he asserts, he yet denies (the same denies). Cic. 
Bex Anins, rex Idem hominum Phoeblque sacerdSs, King Ambus, both king of men and 
priest of Apollo. Verg. 

4. Is— qui means he— who, such — as, such — that : 

II somas, qui esse d£bemus, toe are such as we ought to be. Cic Ea est gens quae 
nesciat, the race is such that it knows not. lir. 

0. Idem— qui means the same— who, the same— as; Idem—dc (atque, et, que), idem 
— ut, idem— cum with the Ablative, the same — as: 

Eidem mdr€s, qui, the same manners which or as. Cic. Est Idem ac fuit, Tie is the 
same as he was. Ter. E6dem mecum patre genitus, the son of the same father as I 
(with me). Tac. 

6. For the distinction between is and sul in subordinate clauses, see 449, 1, 2). 

452. Ip*e adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 
Ipse Pater fulmina molltur, the Father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunder- 
bolts. Verg. Ipse * dixit, he himself said it. Cic. Ipse Caesar, Caesar him- 
self. Cio. Fac ut te ipsum custodies, see that you guard yourself. Cio. 

1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with a prefer- 
ence for the subject : 

Me* ipse cdnsdlor, I myself (not another) console myself. Cic. Ipse se*- quisque dfli- 
git, every one (himself) loves himself. Cic. SS ipsum interfgdt, he hilled himself. Tac 

Nom— Ipse is sometimes accompanied by secum, 'with himself, 1 'alone,' or by per 
si, « by himself, 1 * unaided,* ' in and of himself/ etc : 

Aliud genitor secum ipse volutat, the father (Jupiter) himself alone ponders an- 
other plan. Verg. Quod est rSctum ipsumque per s8 laudabile, which is right, and in 
and of itself praiseworthy. Cic 

2. Ipse is often best rendered by very: 
Ipse ille Gorgias, that very Oorgias. Cic 

8. With numerals, ipse means just so many, just; so also in nunc ipsum, * just at 
this time ' ; turn ipsum, 'just at that time ' : 

Trlginta dies ipsl, just thirty days. Cic. Nunc ipsum sine tS esse n6n possum, just 
at this time I cannot be .without you. Cic 

4. Ipse in the Genitive with possess! ves has the force of own, one's own: 
Nostra ipsorum amlcttta, our own friendship. Cic See 398, 8. 

5. Ipse in a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the principal subject, like an em- 
phatic sul or suns : 

Legato* mlsit qui ipsl vltam peterent, he sent messengers to ash life for himself. SalL 

6. Et ipse and ipse quoque may often be rendered also, likewise, even he:* 

Alius Achillea natus et ipse dea, another Achilles likewise (lit., himself also) born 
of a goddess. Verg. 

1 Id, thus used, often refers to a clause, or to the general thought, as in this example 

* Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a superior, ar 
•f a master, teacher, etc 

* Compare the Greek koX avr<S« ( 
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7. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative Absolute, see 
431, note 8. 

453. Relative Pronouns. — The relative is often used where 
the English idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 

Res loquitur ipsa, quae semper valet, the fact itself speaks, and this 
(which) ever has weight. Cic. Qui proelium committunt, they engage in bat- 
tle. Caes. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. 

1. Relatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hie— qui, iste—qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the ordinary 
force of the separate words, but see is — qui, idem — qui, 451, 4 and 5. 

Notb.— The neuter quidquid, 1 accompanied by an adjective, a participle, or a Geni- 
tive, may be need of persons : 

Matrea et quidquid tecum invalidum est deDge, select the mothers and whatever 
feeble persons there are with you (lit, whatever there is with you feeble). Verg. 
Quidquid entp&trxxm, whatever fathers there were. Liv. See also 397, 8, note 5. 

2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may be— (1) expressed in 
both, (2) expressed in the first and omitted in the second, (8) expressed in 
the first and followed by a demonstrative in the second : 

Nos qui sermonl ndn interfuisse'mus et quibua Cotta sententifts tradldlsset, we who 
had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta had reported the opin- 
ions. Cic. Dnmnorix qui prfncip&tum obtinebat so plebl acceptua erat, Dumnorix, who 
held the chief authority, and who was acceptable to the common people. Caee, Quae 
nee haberemus nee his uteremur, which we should neither have nor use. Cic. 

Notb 1.— Several relatives may appear in successive clauses : 

Omnes qui vest! turn, qui tecta, qui cultum vitae, qui praesidia contra ferfis invene- 
runt, all who introduced (invented) clothing, houses, the refinements of life, protec- 
tion against wild oeasts. Cic. 

Notb 2.— A relative clause with is is often equivalent to a substantive : U qui au- 
diwnt = audltdris, 'hearers.' 

8. Two Relatives sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Artes qufts qui tenent, arts, whose possessors (which who possess). Cic 

4. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with^rd; 

SperO, quae tua prudentia est, tfi valere, I hope you are weU, such is your prudence 
(which is, etc.). Cic. 

Notb.— Quae tua prudentia est = qua es prfidentia = pro" tuft prudentia, means such 
is your prudence, or you are of such prudence, or in accordance with your pru- 
dence, etc 

6. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the ante- 
cedent, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, sometimes stand 
in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had seen (ves- 
sels, which the most beautiful he had seen). Cic. Do* servls sub, quern hahuit fidehssi- 
mum, misit, he sent the most faithful of the stones that he had. Nep. 

6. The neuter, quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the beginning 

1 Of the general or indefinite relative quisquis. 
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of a sentence or clause, especially beforo si, *!, nisi, eUL, and sometimes before quia % 
quondam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connection with what precedes. In trans- 
lating it is sometimes best omitted, and sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, but, 
and: 

Quod si cecidertnt, but if they should /all. 1 Cic Quod si ego resclrissem id prius, 
now if I had learned this sooner. 1 Ter. 

7. Qui dlcitur, qui voc&tur, or the corresponding active, quern dlount, quern vocant, 
are often used in the sense of so-called, the so-called, what they or you call, etc. : 

Vestra quae dlcitur vita, mors est, your so-called life (lit, your, which is called 
life) is death. Oic Lex ista quam voc&s non est lex, that law, as you call it, is not a 
law. Cic. 

454. Interrogative Pronouns. — The Interrogative quis is 
used substantively ; qui, adjectively : 

Quis ego sum, who am If Cic Quid faciet, what will he dot Cic Qui 
vir fuit, what kind of a man was he? Cic 

1. Occasionally quis is used adjectively and qui substantively : 

Quis rex anqtiam rait, what king was there ever t Cic Qui sis, considers, consider 
who you are. Cic 

Norm.— The neuter, quid, is sometimes used of persons; see 807, 8, note 5. 

2. Qotd, why, how is it that, etc., is often used adverbially (378, 2), or stands ap- 
parently unconnected : * quid, 'why?' 'what? 1 quid enim, 'why then? 1 'what then?* 
'what indeed? 1 quid ita, 'why so? 1 quid quod, 'what of the feet that? 1 quid si, 
'what if?': 

Quid veulstf, why have you comet Plant. Quid enim? metusne conturbet, what 
then? would fear disturb ust Cic Quid quod delectantur, what of the fact that they 
are delighted T Cic 

8. Two Intbrsooattvxs sometimes occur In the same clause : 

Quis quern fraudavit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (lit, who de- 
frauded whom) 1 Cic 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the interrogative pronoun : 

Quae fuit unquam in Olid nomine tanta constantia, was there ever so great constancy 
in any man T Cic 

455. Indefinite Pronouns.* — Aliquis, quis, qui, and quispiam, 
are all indefinite — some one, any one : 

Est aliquis, there is some one. Liv. Sensus aliquis esse potest, there may 
be some sensation. Cic Dixit quis, some one said. Cic Si quis rex, if any 
king. Cic Alia res quaepiam, any other thing. Cic 

1. Quis and qui are used chiefly after si, nisi, ni, and num. Aliquis and quis are 
generally used substantively, aliqul and qui adjectively. Aliquis and aliqul after si, 
nisi, etc, are emphatic: 

81 est aliqul sgnsus in morte, if there is any sensation whatever in death. Cic 

2. Nescib* quis and nescid qui often supply the place of indefinite pronouns : 

1 Here quod refers to something that precedes, and means in reference to which, in 
reference to this, in this connection, etc For other examples, see Caesar, B. G., I., 14, 
and VIL, 88. 

* In some instances quid is readily explained by the ellipsis of some form of did 
or of sum. 

* For a full illustration of the use of indefinite pronouns, see Draeger, I., pp. 87-108. 
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Nescio quia loquitur, some one speak* (lit., J know not who speak*, or one speak*, 
I know not who). Plant Nescio quid mini animus praesaglt maB, my mind forebode* 
eome evil (191, note). Ter. 

456. Quldam, ' a certain one,' is less indefinite than aliquis : 
Quldam rhetor antlquus, a certain ancient rhetorician, Cio. Accurrit qul- 
dam, a certain one runs up. Hor. 

1. Quldam with an adjective is sometimes used to quality or soften the statement: 
Justitia mlriflca quaedam \id&tur % justice seems somewhat wonderful. Cio. 

2. Quldam with quasi, and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a kind 
of, as it were: 

Quasi alumna quaedam, a certain foster-child, as it were. Cio. 

457. Quisquam and ullus are used chiefly in negative and con- 
ditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive : 

Neque me quisquam SgnOvit, nor did any one recognise me. Cio. Si quis- 
quam, if any one. Cio. Num censes ullum animal esse, do you think there is 
any animal? Cio. 

1. ttmd is the negative of quisquam, and like quisquam is generally used substan- 
tively, rarely adjectively : 

Neminem laesit, he harmed no one. Cic Nemo poeta, no poet. Cic 

2. NuUus is the negative of Ullus, and is generally used adjectively, but it sometimes 
supplies the Genitive and Ablative otn&md, which generally wants those cases : 

Nullum animal, no animal. Cic Nultius aures, the ears of no one. Cic. 

8. NuUus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic n&n: 

Nullus venit, he did not come. Cic Mortal nulli sunt, the dead are not. Cic. 

458. QultOs, qullibet, 'any one whatever,' and quisque, 'every 
one,' ' each one,' are general indefinites (190): 

Quaelibet rts, anything. Cio. Tuorum quisque necessarionim, each one 
of your friends, Cio. 

1. Quisque with superlatives and ordinals is generally best rendered by all, or by 
ever, always ; with primus by very, possible : 

Epicur£5s ddctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the Epicu- 
reans, or the most learned ever despise, etc. Cic Prlmd qudque did, the earliest day 
possible, the very first. Cic. 

2. TJt quisque— ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, the 
more—the more : 

TJt quisque sib! plurimum oonfldit, ita maxime* ezcellit, the more one confide* in 
one's *elf, the more one excel*. Cic 

459. Alius means 'another, other' ; alter, 'the one,' 'the other' 
(of two), ' the second,' ' a second.' They are often repeated : alius 
— alius, one — another ; alii — alii, some— others ; alter — alter, the 
one — the other ; alterl — alterl, the one party — the other : 

Legatos alium ab alio aggreditur, he tampers with the ambassador* one after 
another. Sail. Alii gloriae serviunt, alii pecuniae, some are slave* to glory, 
other* to money. Cio. Quidquid negat alter, et alter, whatever one denies, the 
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other denies. Hor. Alter erit Tlphys, there will he a second Tiphys. Veig. 
Tu nunc eris alter ab illo, you will now he next after him. Verg. Alter! 
dlmicant, alter! tfanent, one party contends, the other fears. Cio. 

1. Alius or alter repeated In different cases, or combined with alias or aliter, often 
Involves an ellipsis : 

Alios alia via civitatem auxerunt, they advanced the state, one in one way, another 
in another. Liv. Alitor alii vlvunt, some live in one way, others in another. Cic 

2. After alius, alitor, and the like, atque, dc, and et often mean than: 
Non alius essem atqne sum, I would not be other than I am. Cic. 

8. When alter— alter refer to objects previously mentioned, the first alter usually 
refers to the latter object, but may refer to either : 

Inimicus, competitor, cum alter5— cum alterd, an enemy, a rival, with the latter — 
with the former. Cic. 

4. Uterque means both, each of two. In the plural it generally means both, each of 
two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things; regularly so with nouns 
which are plural in form but singular in sense: 

Utrlque victdriam cr&deliter exercSbant, both parties made a cruel use of victory. 
SalL Palmfis utrasque tetendit, he extended both his hands. Verg. 



CHAPTEE V. 
SYNTAX OF VERBS. 



SECTION I. 

AGREEMENT OF VERBS.— USE OF VOICES. 

RULE XXXVI.— Agreement of Verb with Subject. 

460. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person : 

Deus mundum aedificftvit, God made (built) the toorld. Cic. Ego regSs 
ejScl, vOs tyrannSs intrOdttcitis, / have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
rants. Cic. 

1. Participles in Compound Tenses agree with the subject according 
to 438. See also 301, 1 and 2 : 

Thebanl accasfttl sunt, the Thebans were accused. Cio. 

Nora 1. — In the compound forms of the Infinitive, the participle in urn sometimes 
occurs without any reference to the gender or number of the subject: 

Diffidentift futurum quae imperfivisset, from doubt that those things which he had 
commanded would take place. Sail. 

Nora 2.— A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted— 

1) By the First or Third Person Plural, and in the Subjunctive by the Second Person 
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Singular : dlcimus, * we {people) say'; dicun*, 'they say*; died*, 'you (any one) may 
•ay': 

81 beat! esse volumus, if we wish to be happy. Clc. Agere quod agfts considerate' 
decet, you {one) should do considerately whatever you do (one does). Cic. 

2) By an Impersonal Passive: 

Ad fanum concurritur, they rush to the temple. Clc. Nisi cum virtfite Ylv&tur, un- 
less they live (unless one lives) virtuously . Cic. 

Nora 8.— For the Pronominal Subject contained in the verb, see 368, 2. 

Nora 4.— For the Omission ofthb Verb, see 368, 8. 

461. Synesis. — Sometimes the predicate is construed accord- 
ing to the real meaning of the subject without regard to grammat- 
ical gender or number. Thus — 

1. With collective nouns, pare, mitltitfldd, and the like : 

Multitud5 abeunt, the multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agros dllapsl, a 
part (some) dispersed through the fields. Liv. 

Nora 1.— Here multUUdS and para, though singular and feminine in form, are plu- 
ral and masculine in sense ; see also 438, 6. Conversely, the Imperative singular may be 
used in addressing a multitude individually: 

Adde defectionem Siciliae, odd (to this, soldiers) the revolt qf Sicily. liv. 

Not* 2.— Of two verbs with the same collective noun, the former is often singular, 
and the latter plural : > 

Juventos rait certantque, the youth rush forth and contend. Yerg. 

2. With mlfta, often masculine in sense : 

CaesI sunt tria mllia, three thousand men were slain. Liv. 

8. With quisque, uterque, alius — alium, alter — aUerum, and the like : 

Uterque educunt, they each lead out. Caes. Alter alteram vidimus, we 
see each other. Cie. 

4. With singular subjects accompanied by an Ablative with cum: 
Dux cum prlncipibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken. Liv. 

Quid hue tantum hominum (= tot homines) incedunt, why are so many men 
coming hither t Plaut See also 488, 6. 

5. With partim— partim in the sense of pare— pars: 

Bonoram partim necess&ria, partim non neeess&ria sunt, of good things 
some are necessary, others are not necessary. Cic 

462. Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, but with 
an ApposrrryE or with a Pbedicatb Noun: 

Volsinil, oppidum Tuscdrura, concremfttum est, Volsinii, a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Plin. N6n omnia error stultitia est dleenda, not every 
error should be called folly. Cic. Puert Trojanum dleitur agmen, the boys are 
called the Trojan band. Verg. 

Note 1.— The verb regularly agrees with the appositive when that is urbs, oppidum, 
ox dvitds, in apposition with plural names of places, as in the first example. 

Nora 2.— The verb agrees with the predicate noun when that is nearer or more em* 
phatic than the subject, as in the second example. 
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Nora 8.— The verb sometimes Agrees with s noon in a subordinate dense after quam, 
nisi, etc. : 

Nihil allud nisi pax qnaeslta est, nothing but peace was sought. Olc 

463. With two or more subjects the verb agrees — 

I. With one subject, and is understood with the others : 

Aut mores spect&rl aut fortuna solet, either character or fortune is wont to 
be regarded. Cic. Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante ROmam conditam, Homer 
and Besiod lived (were) before the founding of Rome. Cic 

II. With all the subjects conjointly, and is accordingly in the plural 
number : 

Lentulus, Sclpi5 perierunt, Lentulus and Scipio perished. Cic. Ego et 
Cicero" valemus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Tu et Tullia valstis, you and 
TuUia are well. Cic 

1. With subjects differing nr person, the verb takes the first person 
rather than the second, and the second rather than the third ; see examples. 

2. For Participles m Compound Tenses, see 430. 

8. Two Subjects as a Unit.— Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb : 

Sen&tus populusque intellegit, the senate and people (i. e., the state as a 
unit) understand. Cic Tempus necessitasque postulat, time and necessity 
(i. e., the crisis) demand. Cic 

4. With Aut or Neo. — When the subjects connected by aut, vel, nec % 
neque or seu, differ in person, the verb is usually in the plural ; but when they 
are of the same person, the verb usually agrees with the nearest subject: 

Haeo neque ego neque tu fecimus, neither you nor I hate done these things. 
Ter. Aut Brutus aut Cassius judicavit, either Brutus or Camus judged. Cic 

464. Voices. — With transitive verbs, a thought may at the pleas- 
ure of the writer be expressed either actively or passively. But — 

I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive ; and — 

II. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the Abla* 
tive with dorab for persons, and in the Ablative alone for things (415, 1. ; 420): 

Deus omnia constituit, God ordained all things. A Deo omnia constitQta 
sunt, all things were ordained by God. Cic Del prOvidentia mundum ad- 
ministrat, the providence of God rules the world. Del providentiA mundus 
administrator, the world is ruled by the providence of God. Cic 

465. The Passive Voice, like the Greek Middle, 1 is sometimes 
equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pronoun : 

Lavantur in fiuminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 

1 Most Passive forms once had both a Middle and a Passive meaning, as in Greek; 
but in Latin the Middle or Bejtewtoe meaning has nearly disappeared, though retained 
to a certain extent in special verbs. 
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Non hie victoria vertitur, not upon this point (here) does victory turn (turn 
itself). Verg. 

1. Intransitive Verbs (193) have regularly only the active voice, but 
they are sometimes used impersonally in the passive : 

Curritur ad praetorium, they run to the praetorium (it is run to). Cic 
Mini cum ils vlvendum est, I must live with them* Cic. 

Norm.— Verbs which are usually intransitive are occasionally used transitively, es- 
pecially in poetry : 

Ego cilr invideor, why am I envied T Hor. 

2. Deponent Verbs, though passive in form, are in signification transitive 
or intransitive : 

Illud mlrabar, / admired that. Cic. Ab urbe proficiscl, to set out from 
the city. Caes. 

Not* 1.— Originally many deponent verbs seem to have had the force of the Greek 
Middle voice : glorior, 'I boast myself, 1 * I boast 1 ; vescor, * I feed myself. 1 

Note 2.— Semi-Deponents have some of the active forms and some of the passive, 
without change of meaning; see 268, 8. 

SECTION II. 

THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

I. Pbesent Indicative. 

466. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time : 

Ego et Cicer6 valemus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hoc te rogo, I ask you 
for this. Cic. 

Note.— The Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation denotes an intended or 
future action ; that of the Passive, a present necessity or duty : 

BeHnm scripturns sum, I intend to write the history of the war. 1 Sail. Legendus 
est hie drfitor, this orator ought to be read. 1 Cic. 

467. Hence the Present Tense is used— 

I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time, as in the above examples. 

II. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as general truths and customs : 

Nihil est amabilius virtute, nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Fortes fortuna adjuv&t, fortune helps the brave. Ter. 

III. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is called 
the Historical Present : 

1 Scrlpturus sum may be variously rendered, I intend to write, am about to write, 
am to write, am destined to write, etc. ; legendus est means he ought to be read, de- 
serves to be read, must be read, etc. 
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Jugurtha vallO moenia drcumdat, Jugurtha surrounded the city with a 
rampart. Sail. 

1. The Historical Present is used much more freely in Latin than in 
English. It is therefore generally best rendered by a past tense. 

2. The Present is often used of a present action which has been going on 
for some time, especially after jamdiu, jamdudum, etc : 

Jamdiu Ignore quid agas, I have not known for a long time what you have 
been doing. Cic. 

8. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whoso 
works are extant : 

Xenophon facit SOcratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cic 

4. With dum, * while,' the Present is generally used, whether the action 
is present, past, or future : 

Dum ea parant, 1 Saguntum oppugnabatur, while they were (are) making 
these preparations, Saguntum was attacked. Liv. Dum haeo geruntur, Cae- 
sar! nuntiatum est, while these things were taking place, it was announced to 
Caesar. Caes. 

Note.— But with dum, meaning as long aa, the Present can be. used only of present 
time. 

5. The Present is sometimes used of an action really future, especially in 
animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam prendimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize, or are we to seize t Verg. 
Si vincimus, omnia tuta erunt, if we conquer, all things will be safe. Sail. 

6. The Present is sometimes used of an attempted or intended addon : 
Virtutem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. Verg. Quid me terres, 

why do you try to terrify met Verg. 

n. Impbkpect Indicative. 

468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time : 

Stabant nobilissiml juvenes, there stood (were standing) most noble youths. 
Liv. Colles oppidum cingebant, hills encompassed the town. Caes. Moturus 
exercitum erat, he was intending to move his army. Liv. 

Note. — For the Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugations in conditional sentences, 
see 511, 3 

460. Hence the Imperfect is used especially — 

I. In lively description, whether of scenes or events : 

Ante oppidum planities patebat, before the town extended a plain. Caes. 
Fulgentes gladios videbant, they saw (were seeing) the gleaming swords. Cic 

II. Of customary or repeated actions and events, often rendered was 
wont, etc. : 

1 Here the time denoted by parant is present relatively to oppUffndbdtur, and there- 
fore really past. 
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Pausanias epul&b&tur more Pers&rum, Pausanias was wont to banquet in 
the Persian style, Nep. 

1. The Imperfect is sometimes used of an attempted or intended action : * 
Sedabant tumultus, they attempted to quell the seditions. Liv. 

2. The Imperfect is often used of a past action which had been going on 
for some time, especially with jamdiu,jamdudum, etc. : l 

Domicilium Bomae mnltos jam annds habebat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Borne. Cic. 

8. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect where the English requires the 
Present : * 

Pastum animantibus n&tnra eum qui cuique aptus erat, compar&vit, nature 
has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each. Cic. 

Note l.— For the Imperfect in Letters, see 472, 1. 

Nora 2.— For the Descriptive Imperfect in Nabbatioic, see 471, 6. 

Not* 8.— For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Pbopbmtt, Necessity, 
etc., see 476, 4. 

HI. Future Indicative. 

470. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time : 

Scribam ad te, I shall write to you. Cic. Nunquam aberr&bimus, we shall 
never go astray. Cic 

1. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the force of 
an Imperative : 

Cur&bis et scribes, you will take care and write. Cic 

2. Actions which really belong to future time are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by the Future tense, though sometimes put in the Present in English : 

Naturam si sequemur, nunquam aberr&bimus, \f we follow nature, we shall 
never go astray. Cic 

IV. Perfect Indicative. 

471. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses: 

I. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents 
the action as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect 
with have : 

De genere belli dixl, I have spoken of the character of the war. Cic. 

n. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, it rep- 
resents the action simply as an historical fact : 

1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This arises 
from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the action in its 
progress, and that they differ only in time. The one views the action in the present, the 
ether transfers it to the past. 

* This ocenrs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the description 
of natural scenes, but in such cases the truth or the scene is viewed not from Ob* present 
tut from the past. 
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Miltiades est accusatus, Miltiades was accused. Nep. Quid facturl fulstis, 
what did you intend to do, or what would you have done? Cic. 

Nora.— For the Perfect of the Periphrastic Corrugations in conditional sentences, see 
476,1. 

1. The Perfect is sometimes used — 

1) Instead of the Present to denote the suddenness of the action : 

Terra tremit, mortalia corda stravit pavor, the earth trembles, fear over- 
whelms (has overwhelmed) the hearts of mortals. Verg. 

2) To contrast the past with the present, implying that what was true than 
is not true now : 

Habuit, non habet, he had, but has not. Cic. Fuit Ilium, Ilium was. Verg. 

2. The Perfect Indicative with paene, prope, may often be rendered by 
might, would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Brutum non minus amO, paene dixi, quam te, / love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, or I had almost said, than I love you. Cic. 

8. The Latin sometimes employs the Perfect and Pluperfect where the 
English uses the Present and Imperfect, especially in repeated actions, and 
in verbs which want the Present (897) : 

Meminit praeteritorum, he remembers 1 the past. Cic. Cum ad vfllam venl, 
h6o me delectat, when I come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. Cio. 
Memineram Paullum, I remembered Paullus. Cic. 

4. Conjunctions meaning as soon as* axe usually followed by the Perfect ; 
sometimes by the Imperfect or Historical Present. But the Pluperfect is 
sometimes used, especially to denote the result of a completed action : 

Postquam cecidit Ilium, after (as soon as) Ilium fell, or had fallen. Verg. 
His ub! natum prosequitur* dictls, when he had addressed his son with these 
words. Verg. Posteaquam consul fuerat, after he had been consul.* Cic 
Anno tertio postquam profugerat, in the third year after he had fled. Nep. 

5. In Subordinate Clauses after cum (quum), si, etc., the Perfect is some- 
times used of Repeated Actions, General Truths, and Customs : • 

Cum ad vlllam venl, h$c me delectat, whenever I come (have come) to a 
villa, this delights me. Cic. 

Not*.— In such cases the principal clause generally retains the Present, as in the 
example just given, but in poetry and in late prose it sometimes admits the Perfect : 

Tulit punctual qui miscuit Utile dulcl, he wins (has won) favor who combines (has 
combined) the useful with the agreeable. Hor. 

6. In Animated Narbativb, the Perfect usually narrates the leading events, 
and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum mutavit, veste Medica utebatur, epul&batur more Peroarum, he 
changed his mode of Ufe, used the Median dress, feasted in the Persian style. 

1 Literally, has recalled, and so remembers, as the result of the act. The Latin pre- 
sents the completed act, the English the result. 

3 As postquam, ubi, ubXprlmwm, ut, utprimum, simul atque (£c), etc. 

* Historical present; lit., when he attends. 

* And so was then a man of consular rank. 

* This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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Nep. Se in oppida reeeperunt murfsque se tenSbant, they betook themselves 
into their towns and kept themselves within their walls. Liv. 

Note 1.— The Compound Tenses in the Passive often denote the result of the action. 
Thus, doctus est may mean either he has been instructed, or Tie is a learned man (ht, 
an instructed man): 

Fait ddctas ex discip&na Stfticdrum, he was instructed in (lit, out of) the learning 
of the Stoics. Cic. N&vis parftta fait, the vessel was ready (lit, was prepared). Uv. 

Note 2.— For the Perfect in Lkttbbb, see 472, 1. 

Nora 8.— For the Historical Tenses In expressions of Duty, Property, Necessity, 
«tc, see 476, 4. 

V. Plupekfect Indicative. 

472. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at some past time : 

Pyrrbl temporibus jam Apollo 1 versus faoere desierat, in the times of Pyr- 
rhus Apollo had already ceased to make verses. 1 Cic. Copias quas pro castrls 
coUocaverat, reduxit, he led back the forces which he had stationed before the 
camp. Caes. Com esset Demosthenes, multl Or&tores clarl fuerunt et antea 
fuerant, when Demosthenes lived there were many illustrious orators, and there 
had been before. Cic. 

1. In Lettebs, the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the reader, 
using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, and the Pluper- 
fect of those which are past : * 

Nihil habebam quod scrlberem; ad tufts omnfis epistulas rescrlpseram 
prldie, 8 / have (had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday. 
Cic. PrldiS Idas haec scrlpsl ; eO die • apud Pomponium eram cen&tQrus, 4 
I write this on the day before the Ides ; lam going to dine to-day with Bom- 
ponius. Cic. 

2. The Plupebfeot after cum, si, etc., is often used of Repeated Actions, 
General Truths, and Customs : * 

Si hostes deterrere nequlverant circumven&bant, if they were (had been) 
unable • to deter the enemy, they surrounded them. Sail. 

Note 1.— -For the Pluperfect in the sense of the English Imperfect, see 471, 8. 
Notb 2.— For the Historical Tenses in expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
etc., see 476, 4. 

1 Observe that desierat represents the action as already completed at the time desig- 
nated. 

3 This change is by no means uniformly made, bnt is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer. It is most common near the beginning and the end of letters. 

* Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also adapted to the time 
of the reader. Herl, .* yesterday/ becomes to the reader prldU, * the day before '— L e., 
the day before the writing of the letter. In the same way hodie\ * to-day, 1 * this day, 1 be- 
comes to the reader ed die\ ' that day.' 

* The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of future 
events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. Events which will 
be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be expressed by the Future. 

* Bee the similar use of the Perfect, 471, 5. 

* That is, whenever they were unable. 
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' VI. Futube Perfect Indicative. 

473. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time : 

Bomam cum venerO, scrlbam ad te, when I shall have reached Borne, I will 
write to you. Oio. Dum ttl haeo leges, ego ilium fortasse convener©, when 
you read this, I shall perhaps have already met him. Cic. 

1. The Futube Perfect is sometimes used to denote the complete accom- 
plishment of the work : 

Ego meum offlcium praestiterO, I shall discharge my duty, Caes. 

2. The Futube Perfect is sometimes found in conditional clauses where 
we use the Present : 

Si interpreter! potuerO, his verbis -Qtitur, if I can (shall have been able 
to) understand him, he uses these words. Cic. 

VII. Use of the Indicative. 
RULE XXXVII.— Indicative. 

474. The Indicative is used in treating of facts : 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. Cic NOnne 
expulsus est patria, was he not banished from his country i Cic Hoc f ScI 
dum licuit, / did this as long as it was permitted. Cic 

475. The Indicative is thus used in treating of facts — 

I. In Principal Clauses, 1 whether Declarative as in the first example 
or Interrogative as in the second. 
n. In Subordinate Clauses. Thus — 

1. In Relative Clauses: 

Dixit id quod dlgnissimum r8 puhlica fuit, he stated that which was most 
worthy of the republic. Cic. Quicquam houum est, quod ndn eum qui id 
possidet melidrem facit, is anything good which does not make Mm better who 
possesses it? Cic. 

NoTE^-For the Sitbjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 497; 500; 503; 507, 2, etc. 

2. In Conditional Clauses: 

Si haeo cl vitas est, clvis sum ego, if this is a state, lama citizen. Cic. 
Noth 1.— For the special uses of the Indicative In Conditional Sentences, see 508. 
Note 2.— For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 500; 510. 

3. In Concessive Clauses: 

Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nttnquam dlcunt, although they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. 

Nom— For the Subjunctive in Concessive Clauses, see 515. 

1 Including, of course, all simple sentences. 
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4. In Carnal Clauses: 

Quoniam supplic&tid decreta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. Cic 
Quia honore dlgnl habentur, because they are deemed worthy of honor. Curt. 
Nora.— For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 516; 517. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent they approve. Cic. Prius- 
quam lucet, adsunt, they are present btfore it is light. Cic 

Not*.— For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 519; 520 ; 521. 

476. Special Uses. — The Indicative is sometimes used where 
our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive: 

1. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (511, 2): 

Haeo conditio* non accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been ac- 
cepted. Cic 

2. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

Vlcer&mus, nisi recepisset AntOnium, we should have (lit., had) conquered, 
had he not received Antony. Cic See 511, 1. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled or by 
assuming the suffix cumque (187, Z), take the Indicative: 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise. Cic H6c ultimum, 
utcunque initum est, proelium fuit, this, however it was commenced, was the 
last battle. Liv. Quidquid oritur, qualecumque est, causam habet, whatever 
comes into being, of whatever character it may be (lit., is), it has a cause. Cic 

4. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Necessity, Ability, and the like, 
the Latin often uses the Indicative, chiefly in the historical tenses, in a 
manner somewhat at variance with the English idiom: 

Non suscipl bellum oportuit, the war should hot have been undertaken.* 
Liv. Eum contumelils onerftstl, quern oolere debebfis, you have loaded with 
insults one whom you should have (ought to have) revered. Cic. MultOs pos- 
sum bonds viros nOminare, I might name (lit., / am able to name) many good 
men. Cic Hano mecum poteras requiescere noctem, you might rest (might 
have rested) with me this night. Verg. 

5. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longum, aequum, 
aequius, difficile, justum, melius, pdr, utilius, etc., in such expressions as 
longum est, ' it would be tedious,* melius erat, ' it would have been better ' : 

Longum est persequl utilitfites, it would be tedious (is a long task) to re- 
count the uses. Cic Melius fuerat, prOmissum non esse serv&tum, it would 
have been better that the promise should not have been kept. Cic. 

1 literally, it was fitting or proper that the war should not be undertaken. 
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SECTION III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND ITS TENSES. 

477. The Latin Subjunctive * has two principal uses — 

I. It may represent an action as willed or desibed : 

AmSmus patriam, let us loyi our country. Cic. 

II. It may represent an action as pbobable or possible : 

Quaerat quispiam, some one mat inquire. Cic 

478. Tenses in the Subjunctive do not designate the time of 
the action so definitely as in the Indicative. 

479. The Present Subjunctive in principal clauses 9 embraces 
in a vague and general manner both present and future time : • 

Amemus patriam, let us love our country (now and ever). Cic. Quaerat 
quispiam, some one may (or will) inquire (at any time). Cic. 

480. The Imperfect Subjunctive in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past and sometimes to the present: 

Crederes vlctos, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. Utinam 
possem, would that I were able (now). Cic. 

481. The Perfect Subjunctive in principal clauses relates 
sometimes to the past, but more frequently to the present or fu- 
ture : 

1 The Latin Subjunctive, It will be remembered (p. 117, foot-note 4), contains the 
forms and the meaning of two kindred moods, the Subjunctive proper, and the Optative. 
In Latin, the forms characteristic of these two moods, used without any difference of mean- 
ing, are made to supplement each other. Thus, in the Present, the Subjunctive forms 
are found in the First Conjugation, and the Optative forms in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth. In their origin they are only special developments of certain forms of the Pres- 
ent Indicative, denoting continued and attempted action. From this idea of attempted 
action was readily developed on the one hand desire, wiU, as we attempt only what we 
desire, and on the other hand probability, possibility, as we shall very likely accomplish 
what we are already attempting. These two meanings, united in one word, lie at the 
basis of all Subjunctive constructions in Latin. On the origin, history, and use of the 
Subjunctive, see Delbruck, ' Conjunct! v undOptativ 1 ; Curtius, * Verbum,* II., pp. 65-95; 
Draeger, II., pp. 489-748; Roby, II., pp. 202-848; also a paper by the author on 'The 
Development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses, 1 Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879. 

3 For the tenses of the Subjunctive in Subordinate clauses, see 490. 

8 The Present Subjunctive In its origin is closely related both in form and in meaning 
to the Future Indicative. Thus, in the Third and Fourth Conjugations, no future forms 
for the Indicative have been developed, but Subjunctive and Optative forms supply their 
place, as regain, cvudiam (Subjunctive), and regis, reget, etc., and audies, audUt, etc. 
(Optative). 
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Fuerit malus cl vis, he may have been (admit that he was) a bad citizen, Cic 
Ne traneierfs » Iberum, do not cross the Ebro (now or at any time). Li v. 

482. The Pluperfect Subjunctive in principal clauses re- 
lates to the past: 

XJtinam potuissem, would thai I had been able. Cio. 

SECTION IV. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 
RULE XXXV ILL— Subjunctive of Desire, Command, 

483. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 

NOT AS REAL, but AS DESIRED : 

Valeant clv6s, mat the citizen* be well. Cic. Amlmus patriam, let us 
love our country. Cic. A nObls dUigdtur, let him be loved by us. Cic. 
Scrlbere ne" pigrere, do not neglect to write. Cic. 

1. The Subjunctive of Desire is often accompanied by utinam, and some- 
times, especially in the poets, by ut,si,6s% : 

Utinam oon&ta emcere possim, may I be able to accomplish my endeavors. 
Cic Ut ilium dl perdant, would that the gods would destroy Mm. Ter. 

2. Fobob of Tenses. — The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be fulfilled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it can not be fulfilled : 

Sint be&tl, may they be happy. Cic Ne tr&nsierfs Iberum, do not cross the 
Ebro. Liv. Utinam possem, utinam potuissem, would that I were able, would 
that I had been able. Cio. 

Note.— The Imperfect and Phroeriect may often be best rendered should, should 
have, ought to have : 

Hoc diceret, he should have said this. Cic. Mortem oppetiisses, you should home 
met death. Cic. 

8. Negatives.— With the Subjunctive of Desire, the negative is n3, rarely 
ndfi ; with a connective, neve, neu, rarely neque : 

Ne audeant, let them not dare. Cic. Non reced&mus, let us not recede. Cio. 
Ames did pater, neu sin&s, etc, may you love to be called father, and may you 
not permit, etc Hor. Neve minor neu sit productior, let it be neither shorter 
nor longer. Hor. 

TSoT*.—ffidum, * not to say, 1 * much less, 1 is used with the Subjunctive : 

Yix in t6ctte frfgus vft&tur, n€dum in marl sit facile abesse ab injOria, the cold is 
avoided with difficulty in our houses, much less is it easy to escape (to be absent from) 
injury on the sea. Cic 

4. The first person of the Subjunctive is often found in earnest or solemn 
ArriBMATioNs : 

1 Observe that the Perfect thus used does not at all differ in time from the Present, 
but that it calls attention to the completion of the action. 
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Moriar, si putfy may I die, if I think. Cio. N© sim salvus, si scribo, may I 

not be safe, \f I write. Cic Soilicitat, it&vlvam, as I live, it troubles me. 1 Cic. 

6. The Subjunctive of Desire is sometimes used in Relative Clauses : 

Quod faustum sit, regem create, elect a ting, and may it be an auspicious 

event (may which be auspicious). Liv. Senectus, ad quam utinam pervenia- 

tis, old age, to which may you attain. Cio. 

Note.— For the Subjunctive of Desire in Subordinate Clauses, see 480, III., note, 
with foot-note. 

6. Modo, modo ne, may accompany the Subjunctive of Desire : 
Modo Juppiter adsit, only let Jupiter be present. Verg. Modo ne Undent* 
only let them not praise. Cic. 

484. The Subjunctive of Desire may be in meaning — 

I. Optative, as in prayers and wishes : 

Sint be&tl, may they be happy. Cic. Dl bene vertant, may the gods cause 
it to turn out well. Plaut. 

II. Hortative, as in exhortations and entreaties : 
Consul&mus bonis, let us consult for the good. Cic 

III. Concessive, as in admissions and concessions: 

Fuerint pertin&ces, grant (or admit) that they were obstinate. Cic. 

IY. Imperative, as in mild commands, admonitions, warnings, etc., used 
chiefly in prohibitions : 

Blum jocum ne sis ftspernfttus, do not despise that jest. Cic Scrlbere n6 
pigrere, do not neglect to write. Cio. 

Note 1— In prohibitions, the Perfect tense is generally used : 

Ne" trftnsierls Iberum, do not cross the Ebro. Liv. 

Nora 2.— Except in prohibitions, the Second Person Singular in the best prose is 
used almost exclusively of an indefinite you, meaning one, any one: 

IstO bond utare, you should use (i. e., one should use) that advantage. Cic. 

Y. Deliberative, as in deliberative questions, to ask what should be: 

Huio ced&mus, hujus condicionSs audi&mus, shall we yield* to him, shall 
we listen to his terms t Cic Quid facerem, what was I to dot* Verg. 

RtHLE XXXIX,- Potential Subjunctive. 

485. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action 

NOT AS REAL, but AS POSSIBLE \ 

Hie quaerat quispiam, here some one mat inquire. Cic. Ita laudem in- 
veniOs, thus you will (or mat) ortain praise. Ter. Ita amlcGs pares, thus 
tou will make friends. Ter. Vix dtcere ausim, 1 should scarcely dare to 

1 Here ita vlvam means, may I so live (i. e., may I live only in esse this is true). 
3 Or, ought we to yield, ia it your wish that we should yield 1 
* Or, what should I have done t 
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say. Liv. CrSderSs vlctSs, vanquished you would have thought them. Liv. 
Forsitan quaerSLtia, 1 perhaps you may inquire. Cic. H6c nem# dixerit, no 
one would say this. Cic. Quia dubitet (= nemd dubitat), who would doubt 
(or who doubts = no one doubts) ? Cic Hoc quia f erre possit, who would 
be able to endure this? Cic. 

Nora 1.— In the Potential Subjunctive, the Perfect often has nearly the same force as 
the Present, and the Imperfect is often used where we should expect the Pluperfect: 
dlceres, ' you would have said ' ; orideres, putares, * you would have thought ' ; vidiris, 
cerneres, i you would have seen ' : 

Tu Platonem lauddveris, you would pbaibk Plato. Cic. Maesti, crideres vlctds, 
redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished you would havx thought them, they returned to 
the camp. liv. 

Hot* 2.— On Tenses, see also 478-482. 

Notb 8.— The Second Person Singular, especially of the Imperfect, is often used of an 
Indefinite you, meaning one, amy one: orideres, 'you would have thought, 1 * any one 
would have thought.* 

486. In the Potential sense, the Subjunctive is used — 

I. In Declarative Sentences, to express an affirmation modestly, doubtfully \ 
or conditionally ; see examples. 

Norn 1.— Thus, In the language of politeness and modesty, the Potential Subjunctive 
is often used in verbs of wishing and thinking: velim, 'I should wish, 1 for void, ( I 
wish * ; nolim, * I should be unwilling* ; mdZim, * I should prefer 1 : 

Ego eSnseam, / should think, or I am inclined to think. Liv. Mlhi darl velim, / 
should Uke to have it given to me. Cic 

Norn 8.— The Potential Subjunctive is used in the conclusion of conditional sen- 
tences; see 507, 1, with foot-note. 

II. In Interrogative Sentences, to ask not what is, but what is likely to 
be, what may be or would be, generally implying a negative answer, as in 
the last two examples under the rule. 

Note.— The Subjunctive with ut, with or without the interrogative ne, occurs in ques- 
tions expressive of impatience or surprise :* 

Te" ut uua res frangat, how should anything subdue yout Cic. Egone ut mentiar, 
that I should speak falsely t Plant 

III. In Subordinate Clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as possible rather tfyin real : 

Quamquam epulis careat senectus, though old age may be without its/easts. 
Cic. Quoniam non possent, since they would not be able. Coes. Ubi res pos- 
ceret, whenever the case might demand. Liv. 

Notb.— From the Subjunctive of Desire and the Potential Subjunctive In principal 
clauses have been developed the various uses of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses.* 

1 After forsitan =/ors sit an, 'the chance may be whether, 1 * perhaps, 1 the Sub- 
junctive was originally in an indirect question (529), but it may be best treated as Poten- 
tial So* also with forsan sn&fortaeee. 

* Some grammarians assume an ellipsis of a predicate, as eridibile est, fieri potest, etc 
. * Thus, the Subjunctive of Desire is used in final, conditional, and concessive 
clauses; the Potential Subjunctive in clauses of result, and in various others denoting 
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SECTION V. 

THE IMPERATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

RULE XL.— Imperative* 

487. The Imperative is used in commands, exhorta- 
tions, and ENTREATIES ! 

Justitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Tu nS c6de malls, do not yield to 
misfortunes. Verg. Si quid in te" peccavl, IgnOsce, if I have sinned against 
you, pardon me. Cic. 

1. The Present Imperative corresponds to the Imperative in English : 
Justitiam cole, practice justice. Cic. Perge, Catillna, go, Catiline. Cic 

2. The Future Imperative corresponds to the imperative use of the Eng- 
lish Future with shall, or to the Imperative let, and is used— 

1) In commands involving future rather than present action : 

Bern penditote, you shall consider the subject. Cic. Cras petitO, dabitur, 
ash to-morrow, it shall be granted. Plant. 

2) In laws, orders, preoepts, etc., especially in prohibitions : 
Consules neminl parentd, the consuls shall be subject to no one. Cic Salfls 

popull suprema lex estO, the safety of the people shaU be the supreme law. Cic 

Nom— The general distinction between the Present Imperative and the Future is 
often disregarded, especially in poetry : l 

Ubi aciem vlderis, torn ordines dissipa, when you shall see the Une of battle, then 
scatter the ranks. Liv. Qnoniam supplicatift d€cr6ta est, celebrfitote illos digs, since a 
thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic. 

8. An Imperative clause may be used instead of a Conditional clause : 

Lacesse, jam videbis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), 
you will at once see Mm frantic. Cic 

4. The place of the Imperative may be supplied by the Subjunctive of De- 
sire (483), or by the Future Indicative : 

Ne audeant, let them not dare. Cic Quod optimum videbitur, facies, you 
will do what shall seem best. Cic 

488. In prohibitions or negative commands, the negative nl, rarely 
ndn, accompanies the Imperative, and if a connective is required, neve or 
neu is generally used, rarely neque : 

Tu n8 cede malls, do not yield to misfortunes. Verg. Hominem mortuum 
in urbe ne sepelltft, neve urito, thoushalt not bury nor burn a dead body in the 
city. Cic. 

what is likely to be. Moreover, from these two leading nses was developed the idea of a 
conceived or assumed action, which probably lies at the foundation of all the other nses 
of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, in indirect questions, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the indirect discourse. 

1 Thus the Future is especially common in certain verbs; and, indeed, in some verbs, 
as sdd, memint, etc, it is the only form in common use. 
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489. Instead of ni with the Present Imperative, the best prose writers 
generally use — 

1) Noli and ndttte with the Infinitive: 

Nollte putare, do not think (be unwilling to think). Cic. 

2) Fac riS or cav&, with the Subjunctive : 

Fac n6 quid aliud cures hoc tempore, do not attend to anything else at this 
time. Cic. CavS facias, beware of doing it, or see that you do not do U. Cic 

3) Nb with the Perfect Subjunctive, rarely with the Present ; see 484, 
IV., note 1. 

SECTION VI. 

MOODS in subordinate: clauses. 

I. Tenses of the Subjunctive m Subokdinate Clauses. 

4SD. In subordinate clauses the tenses of the Subjunctive con- 
form to the following rule : 

BULiE XUL— Sequence of Tenses. 

491. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses; 
historical upon historical : 

Nltitur ut vincat, he strives to conquer} Cic. N6m8 erit qui censeat, 
there will be no one who will think. 1 Cic. Quaesieras ndnne putftrem, you 
had asked whether I did not think. Cic. Ut honOre dtgnus essem labOrfivI, 
I strove to be worthy of honor. Cic. 

492. In accordance with this rule, the Subjunctive dependent upon 
a principal tenBef present, future, future perfect, is put — 

1. In the Present, to denote incomplete action: 

Quaeritur cur dissentiant, the question is ashed why they disagree. Cio. 
NSm6 erit qui ofinseat, there will be no one who will think. Cio. 

Notb.— Observe that in these examples the action denoted by the Subjunctive belongs 
either to the present time or to the future, 

2. In the Perfect, to denote completed action: 

Quaer&mus quae vitia fuerint, let us inquire what faults there were. Cic 
Bogitabit me ubi fuerim, he will ask me where I have been. Ter. 

Not* 1.— In the sequence of tenses, the Perfect is occasionally treated as a prin- 
cipal tense: 9 

Obfitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten what J said. Cic. 

Nora 2.— For further illustrations of the sequence of tenses, see 493, 2, note 2. 

1 The Present Subjunctive generally denotes present time in relation to the principal 
verb. Accordingly, vincat depending upon the present, nltitur, denotes present time, 
while censeat depending upon the future, erit, denotes future time. 

3 For the treatment of the Perfect in the sequence of tenses, see 495. 
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403. The Subjunctive dependent upon an historical tense, imperfect, 
historical perfect, pluperfect, is put — 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote incomplete action: 

Timebam ne evenlrent ea, I was fearing that those things would take place 
(i. e., at some future time). Cic. Quaesieras ndnne putarem, you had in- 
quired whether I did not think (L e., at that time). Cic. 

Note.— Observe that in these examples the time of the action denoted by the Sub- 
junctive is either the same as that of the principal verb or subsequent to it 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote completed action : 

Themistocles, cum Graeciam llber&sset, expulsus est, Themistocles was 

oanished, though he had liberated Greece. Cic. 

Nora 1.— The Pluperfect after an historical tense, like the Perfect after a principal 

tense, may represent the action as completed in future time; see 406, II. 
Note 2.— The sequence offenses may be further illustrated as follows : l 
Nescit quid facias, He knows not what you are doing. 

Nesciet quid facias, He will not know what you will do. 9 

Nesciverit quid facias, He wiU not have known what you will do. 

Nescit quid fecerfa, He knows not what you have done, or what you d id. 9 

Nesciet quid feceris, He will not know what you will have done.* 

Nesciverit quid fecerfo, He will not have known what you will have done. 

NesciSbat quid facercs, He did not know what you were doing.* 

Nescivit quid feceres, He did not know what you were doing. 9 

Nescivcrat quid facere's, He had not known what you were doing. 

Nesciebat quid fecisses, He did not know what you had done. 

Nescivit quid fecissSs, He did not know what you had done. 

Nesciverat quid fecissgs, He had not known what you had done. 

404. The periphrastic forms in rus and dus conform to the general 
rule for the sequence of tenses : 

Incertum est quam longa vita futura sit, it is uncertain how long Itfe will 
continue. Cic. Incertum erat quo missurl ciassem forent, it was uncertain 
whither they would send the fleet. Liv. 

495. Pbculiakities in Sequence. — The following peculiarities 
in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 

I. In the sequence of tenses the Latin Perfect is generally treated as 
an historical tense, even when rendered with have, and thus admits the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect : 

Quoniam quae subsidia haberes exposul, 8 nunc dlcam, since I have shown 

1 It is not intended to give all the possible meanings of the Subjunctive clauses here 
used, but simply to illustrate the sequence of tenses. 

9 Or, lie will not know what you are doing. Thus, quid f acids may represent the 
direct question, quid fades, 'what shall you do?' or quid fads, 'what are you doing? 1 

* Or, what you were doing. 

* Or, what you have done, or what you did. 

8 Or, what you would do. Nescivit may sometimes be rendered, he has not known. 

* Escposul, though best rendered by our Perfect Definite with have, is In the Latin 
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what aids you have, I will now speak. Cic Haeo n6n ut vos exoitarem loou- 
tus sum, I have not spoken this to arouse (that I might arouse) you. Cic. 
Nom— For the Perfect as & principal tense, see 492, 2, note 1. 

II. The Historical Present (467, HI.) is generally treated as an historical 
tense, but sometimes as & principal tense: 

Persuftdet Castioo ut regnum occup&ret, he persuaded CasUcus to seize the 
government. Caes. Ubil orant ut sibi parcat, the UbU implore him to spare 
them. Caes. 

Nom— The Historical Present includes the Present used of authors (467, 8), the 
Present with dum (467, 4), the Historical Infinitive (536, IX etc : 

ChrysippuB disputat Aethera esse earn quern homings Jovem appell&rent, Ohrysippus 
contends that he whom men call Jupiter is Aether. Cic 

III. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, as 
in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an historical tense, though 
sometimes as a principal tense : 

Nisi ineptum put&rem, jurarem me ea sentlre quae dlcerem, if I did not 
think it improper, I would take an oath that I believe those things which I say. 
Cio. Memor&re possem quibus in lools hostes populus Rdm&nus faderit, / 
might state in what places the Roman people routed the enemy. Sail. 

IV. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an historical tense, but 
the Present and the Future Infinitive, the Present and the Future Participle, 
as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on which they 
depend, as they express only relative time (587, 550) : 

Satis videor docuisse, hominis n&tura quanto antelret animantes, I think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses that of the other 
animals (lit. , surpassed animals). Cic. SperO fore x ut contingat, / hope it will 
happen. Cic Non speraverat fore ut ad se deficerent, he had not hoped that 
they would revolt to him. Liv. Mlserunt Delphos oonsultum quidnam face- 
rent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do. Nep. 

Y. Clauses containing a general truth usually conform to the law for 
the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta consdentiae vis esset, ostendit, Tie showed how great is the power of 
conscience. Cic. 

VI. Clauses denoting consequence or result generally express absolute 
time, and are thus independent of the law of sequence. 8 They thus admit 
the Present or Perfect after historical tenses : 

Epamlnondas fide sic Usus est, ut possit jndic&rl, 9 Fpaminondas used such 

treated as the Historical Perfect The thought Is as follows : Since in the preceding 
topics I set forth the aids which you have, I will now speak, etc. 

1 Literally, I hope it will oe that it may happen. Here/or* shares the tense of 
sperd, and is accordingly followed by the Present, contingat; but below it shares the 
tense of sper&eerat, and is accordingly followed by the Imperfect, deficerent. 

* This peculiarity arises from the fact that the result of a past action may itself be 
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fidelity that it may be judged. Nep. Adeo excellebat Aristldgs abstinentift, 
ut Justus sit appellatus, ArisUdes to excelled in self-control, that he hoe been 
called the Just. Nep. 

VII. For the sequence of tenses in the indirect discourse, see 525. 

406. Future Time in the Subjunctive. — When the Future is used in 
the principal clause, the Future and Future Perfect tenses, wanting in the 
Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in the subordinate clauses as follows : 

I. The Future is supplied — (1) after a principal tense by the Present, 
and (2) after an historical tense by the Imperfect : 

Omnia sic agentur ut bellum sedetur, 1 aU things shall be so managed that 
the war will be brought to a close. Cio. Loquebantur, etiam cum vellet x Caesar, 
8685 n(5n esse pugn&turos, they were saying that they would not fight even when 
Caesar should wish it. Caes. 

II. The Future Perfect is supplied — (1) after a principal tense by the 
Perfect, and (2) after an historical tense by the Pluperfect : 

Respondet si id sit factum, se nociturum neminl, he replies that if this 
should be done (shall have been done) he will harm no one. Caes. Apparebat 
regn&turum, qui vlcisset, it was evident that he would be king who should con- 
quer. Liv. 

Non 1.— The Future and the Future Perfect tenses are often supplied in the same 
way, even when the Future does not occur in the principal clause, provided the idea of 
future time can be easily inferred from the context : 

Yereor nd labdrem angeam, I fear that I shaU increase the labor. Cio. Quid dies 
ferat incertum est, what a day will bring forth is uncertain. Clc. Quid hostes con- 
silil caperent, exspect&bant, they waited to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 
Caes. DelituI, dum vela dedissent, I hid myself until they should have set sail. Verg. 

Nora 2.— When the idea of future time must be especially emphasized in the sub- 
ordinate clause, the periphrastic forms In rus are used : * 

Incertum est quam longa vita rotura sit, it is uncertain how long life will continue. 
Cic. Incertum erat quo" missurl clftssem forent, it was uncertain whither they would 
send the fleet. Liv. 

Note 8.— The Future Perfect is sometimes supplied in the Passive by futHrus sim 
an&futurus essem with the Perfect Participle : * 

N5n dubitd quln confeota Jam res nitura sit, I do not doubt that the thing will have 
been already accomplished. (He 

present, and may thus be expressed by a principal tense. When the result belongs to 
the present time, the Present is used: possit j&die&rl, 'may be judged now'; when it 
is represented as completed, the Perfect is used : sit appell&tus, ' has been called * (t e^ 
even to the present day); but when it is represented as simultaneous with the action 
on which it depends, the Imperfect is used in accordance with the general rule (491). 

1 Sidetur, referring to the same time as agentur, and vellet, referring to the same 
time as esse p&gn&turds, both denote^ure time. 

9 Other traditional periphrastic forms, rarely used in either voice, are— for the Fir~ 
Tmut,futiLrum sit ut with the Present Subjunctive, and futurum esset ut with the Im- 
perfect; and for the Futubb Pkefbot, futurum sit ut with the Perfect, and futurum 
esset ut with the Pluperfect 
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n. Subjunctive in Clauses of Pubposb. 
RULE XLXL— Purpose. 

497. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose : * 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, undo, etc. : 
Miss! sunt qui (=ui it) cdnsulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo (who should, or that they should). Nep. MissI sunt delectl qui 
Thermopylas occupdrent, picked men were sent to take possession or Ther- 
mopylae. Nep. Domum, ubi habitftret, legit, he selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it). Cic. Locum petit, unde (=tU 
inde) hostem inv&dat, he seeks a position from which he may (that from it 
he may) attack the enemy. Liv. 

IL With at, nS, qu5, qudminus : 

ftmitur ut vbuxU, he strive* that be may coxqvxr. Cic. Punit n&pecc&tur, 
he punishes that crime mat not be committed. Sen. Legum idcircd servl 
sumus, ut llberl esse posslmus, we are servants of the law for this reason, 
that we may be free. Cic Medico" dare qu6 sit studiOsior, to give to the phy- 
sician, that (by this means) he may be more attentive. Cic. N6n recusfivit 
qu5minus poenam sublret, he did not refuse to submit to punishment. Nep. 

1. VI or uti and ni are the usual conjunctions in clauses denoting purpose, 
A correlative, ided, idcircd, eS, etc., sometimes precedes, as in the third ex- 
ample under II. 

Nora.— With a connective nl becomes «*»«, neu, rarely neque ; see 483, 8 : 
LSgem tulit ne* quia accOsaretur neVe multaretur, he proposed a law that no one 
should be accused or punished. Hep. 

*2. Qud, * by which,' * that,' is sometimes used in clauses denoting purpose, 
especially with comparatives, as in the fourth example under II. Qudminus, 
' by which the less/ * that thus the less,' ' that not,' is simply qud with the 
comparative minus. It is sometimes used after verbs of hindering, opposing, 
and the like, as in the last example under II. 

"Sort.— Qud sStius also occurs in the sense ot qudminus; see Cic. Inv., II., 45. 

408. Clauses of Pubposb readily pass into Object Clauses, 9 

1 The Subjunctive of Purpose is doubtless in origin a Subjunctive of Desire, express- 
ing the desire or command implied in the action of the principal verb : Te" rogO ut eum 
juvea, last you to aid him (I ask you, so aid him). Here the second clause, originally 
independent, contains the desire, toish, involved in rogo. Yereor n<5 labdrem augeam, 
I fear that I shall increase the labor (I fear, let me not increase the labor). Praestft 
erit pontifex, qui comitia habeat, the pontiff will be present to hold the oomitia (the 
pontiff will be present, let him hold the comitia). Liv. Bee Delbruck, * Conjunctly nnd 
Optativ,' pp. 60-62. 

1 An Object Clause is one which has become virtually the object of a verb. Thus, in 
'opto ut id audidttsf the clause ut id audidUs has become the object of opto\ * I desire.* 
13 
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but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is 
used — 

L With verbs signifying Desire and its Expression; hence decision, 
decree, etc. : * 

OptO ut id audiatds, I desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cio. Ut mihi 
aedes aliquas condueas vol8, 1 wish that you would hire a house for me. Plaut 
Sonatas oensuerat, utl Aeduds defenderet, the senate had decreed that he should 
defend the Aedui. Caes. Servls imperat ut f Iliam defendant, he commands 
Ms servants to defend his daughter. Oic. Te hortor ut legas, I exhort you to 
read. Cio. To rogO ut oum juves, / ash you to aid him. Cic. A rtge peti- 
verunt no inimloiosimum suum s6cum haberet, they asked from the king thai 
he would not keep his worst enemy with him. Nop. 

Not*.— Verbs of dbtmmdong, nnoroixe— etotttf, cdnsHtuO, dicerno, etc.— generally 
take the Subjunctive when a new subject is introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (533, 

Constituent, ut trlb&nus quereretur, he had arranged that the tribune should enter 
the complaint. Sail. Senfttus decrevit, dareut operam consules, the senate decreed that 
the consuls should attend to it. Ball. Manere decrevit, he decided to remain. Hep. 

IL With verbs and expressions denoting Effort (striving for a pur- 
pose, attaining a purpose) or Impulse (urging to effort) : • 

Contondit ut vinoat, he strives to conquer. Cio. Curavl ut bene vlverem, 
I took care to lead a good tife. Sen. Effecit ut imperator mitteretur, he caused 
a commander to be sent (attained his purpose). Nop. Movemur ut bonl 
slmus, we are influenced to be good. Cio. 

Nora 1.— Some verbs of enbmavobing, stbivin o, as cbnor, contends, niter, studeO % 
and Unto, generally take the Infinitive when no new subject is introduced ; see 533 : 

Locum oppttgnare contendit, he proceeds to storm the city. Caes. Tent&bO de" hoc 
dlcere, I u4tt attempt to speak of this. Quint. 

Nor* 2.— Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms w\ih facio or ago, rarely with est, 
a circumlocution for the Indicative : facia ut dlcam = dicO; facio ut scribam = scribo : 

Invftus fecio ut recorder, I unwittingly recall. Cic 

HI. With verbs and expressions denoting Fear, Anxiety, Danger : » 
Timed, ut labOres sustineas, I fear that you will not endure the labors.* 

Cio. Timebam ne evenlrent ea, I feared that those things would happen. Cio. 

VereoTn&\&bC)Tem&\j^eeuji, Ifeart?uU I shall increase the la^.* Cio. Pertcu- 

lum est n8 ille te verbis obruat, there is danger that he will overwhelm you 

with words. Cio. 

Nom 1.— By a difference of idiom, ut must here be rendered by that not, and ni by 
that or lest. The Latin treat* the clause as a wish or purpose. 4 

1 As opto, postulo; eeneeb, dicemo, statuo, cdnsHtub, etc; void, mdlo; admoneo, 
moneo, hortor; bro, rogo; impero, praecipio, etc 

» As bnUor, contendo, studeO; euro, id ago, operam dc\ etc; facio, effleio, 4m~ 
prtro, cbnseguor, etc ; cbgo, impetto, moved, etc 

* As metuo, timet), vereor; perioulum est, cur a est, etc. 

* The Subjunctive qf Desire is manifest if we make the subordinate clause inde- 
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Nora 9.— After verbs of raAsnro, ni ndn is sometimes used for ut— regularly so after 
negative clauses: 

Yereor nfi ndn possit, I fear that he wiU not be able. Cic 

Nora 8.— Verbs of rabixg admit the Infinitive in the same sense as in English : 

Yereor laudare, If tar (hesitate) to praise. 1 Cic. 

499. Pbcumakities. — Expressions of Purpose present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

1. Ut n§, rarely ut ndn, is sometimes used for nS : 

Praedixit, ut n© leg&tos dlmitterent, he charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates, Nep. Ut plura non dlcam, not to eay more 
(i. e., that I may not). Cio. 

2. Ut is sometimes omitted, especially after void, nolo", maid, faddy and 
after verbs of directing, urging, etc. NS is often omitted after cave : 

Tu velim sis, I desire that you may be. Cio. Fftc habeas, see (make) that 
you have. Cio. Sen&tus decrevit darent operam consults, the senate decreed 
that the consuls should see to it. Sail. Cave facias, beware of doing it, or see 
that you do not do it. Cic 

Nora.— Clauses with ut or ni are sometimes inserted parenthetically in sentences : 
Amlcos, optimam vltae, tit lta dlcam, 9 sappeUectUem,./W6fuZ«, the best treasure (furni- 
ture), so to speak, of life. Cic. 

3. Clauses of Purpose sometimes pass into Substantive Clauses, which, 
like indeclinable nouns, are used in a variety of constructions : 

Per eum stetit quominus dlimcaretur,' it was owing to him (stood through 
him) that the battle was not fought. Caes. Volft ut mihi respondeat,* I wish 
that you would answer me. Cio. Fecit pacem his oondicionibus, ne qui ad- 
ficerentur exsilio,' he made peace on these terms, that none should be punished 
with exile. Nep. 

Nora 1.— For the Different Forms of Substantive Clauses, see 540. 

Nora 2.— Clauses with qubmimus sometimes lose the original idea of Purpose and 
denote Result:* 

Ndn ddterret sapientem mors quSminus ret p&bHcae cdnsulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic. Cic. 

pendent, as It was originally : I fear, so may you endure the labors, an affirmative wish ; 
I fear, may I not increase the labor, a negative wish; hence ni. 

1 Compare vereor laudare, * I fear to phais*,' with vereor ni laudem, * I fear that 

I SHALL PBAISB.' 

3 The Subjunctive in this and similar clauses may be explained either as a Subjunc- 
tive of Purpose dependent upon a verb understood, or as a Subjunctive of Desire; see 
483. 

* In the first example, the clause gubminus dfonicdritur has become apparently the 
subject of stetit; in the second, ut mihH respondeds, the object of void; and in the third, 
ni qui adflcerentur easilib, an appositive to oondicionibus. 

« Such a transition from Purpose, denoting an Intended Result, to a Simple Result 
Is easy and natural 
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m. Subjunctive in Clauses of Result. 
RULE XLHL— Result. 

500. The Subjunctive is used to denote Result 1 — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubl, undo, cur, 
etc. : 

Non is sum qui (= ut ego) his utar, / am not such a one as to use these 
things, Cio. Innocentia est adfectio talis animl, quae (= ut ea) noceat neminl, 
innocence is such a state of mind as injures no one, or as to injure no one. Cio. 
Neque quisquam fuit ubl nostrum jus obtineremus, nor was there any one 
with whom (where) we could obtain our right. Cio. Est vero cur quis Juno- 
nem laedere nolit, there is indeed a reason why (so that) one would be unwitt- 
ing to offend Juno. Ovid. 

II. With ut, ut non, quln : 

Ita vlxit ut Atheniensibus esset c&rissimus, he so lived that he was very 
dear to the Athenians. Nep. Ita laudo, ut nbn pertimescam, I so praise as not 
to feab. Cio. Ego in publicls oausls ita sum versatus ut defenderim multos, 
I have been so occupied in public suits that I have defended many. Cio. Nihil 
est tarn difficile quln (ut ndn) investlgarl possit, nothing 'is so difficult that it 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

Norn l.—Qul is often preceded by is, tdlis, tantus, or some similar word; and ut, 
by ita, slo, torn, a&eb, tantopere, or some similar particle; see examples. 

Nora 2. — In Plautus and Terence ut sometimes accompanies qui : 

Ita ut qui neget, so that he refuses. Ter. 

Note 8.— For the Subjunctive denoting a result after qubminus, see 499, 8, note 2. 

501. Clauses of Result readily pass into Substantive Clauses, 
but they still retain the Subjunctive. Thus the Subjunctive is used — 

L In Subject Clauses. Thus — 

1. With impersonal verbs signifying it happens, remains, follows, is law- 
fid, is allowed, is distant, is, etc. : * 

Fit ut quisque deleotetur, it happens that every one is delighted. Cio. 
Sequitur ut falsum sit, it follows that it is false. Cio. Bestat ut doceam, it 
remains that I should show. Cio. Ex quo efficitur ut voluptas non sit sum- 
mum homun, from which it follows that pleasure is not the highest good. Cic 

2. With predicate nouns and adjectives: 

Mos est ut nolint, it is their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 
willing). Cic. PrOximum est, ut doceam, the newt point is, that lshow. Cic 
Non est dubium quln beneflcium sit, that it is a benefit, is not doubtful. Sen. 

1 The Subjunctive of Result is doubtless in origin a Potential Subjunctive : 27bn is 
sum qui his utar y • I am not one who would use (or is likely to use) these things.* 
Hence this Subjunctive takes the negative non {ut non) like the Potential Subjunctive, 
while the Subjunctive of Purpose takes the negative ni like the Subjunctive of Desire, 

• As accidit, conMngit, events fit, restat, sequitur, Ueet, dbest, est, etc 
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Nom— For the Subjunctive with, ut, with or without fM, in questions expressive of 
impatience or surprise, see 486, IL, note. 

II. In Object Clauses. Thus — 

1. In clauses introduced by ut after facia, efficio, of the action of irra- 
tional forces : 

Sdl efficit ut omnia flOreant, the sun causes all things to bloom (i. e., pro- 
duces that result). Cic Splendor vester faoit ut peoo&re sine perlculo non 
possltis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you can not err with- 
out peril, Cic See 498, II. 

2. In clauses introduced by (juin after verbs of Doubting : 

Non dubitabis quln sint beatl, you will not doubt that they are happy. Cic. 

IIL In Clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Habet hoc virtus ut dfilectet, virtue has this advantage, that it delights. 
Cic. Est h6o vitium, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, there is this fault, that envy 
is the companion of glory. Nep. 

Nora.— For the different forms of substantive clauses, see 540. 

502. Peculiarities. — Expressions of Result present the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

1. Ut is sometimes omitted — regularly with oporlet, generally with opus 
est and necesse est : 

Ts oportet virtus trahat, it is necessary that virtue should attract you. Cic 
Causam habeat necesse est, it is necessary that it should have a cause. Cic 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with quam — with or without ut : 
Llber&lius quam ut pftsset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 

be able). Nep. Impon&bat amplius quam ferre pOssent, he imposed more 
than they were able to bear. 

3. After tantum abest ut, denoting result, a second ut of result some- 
times occurs : 

Philosophic, tantum abest ut laudetur, ut etiam vituperetur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised, that it is even 
censured. Cic 

503. In Relative Clauses, the Subjunctive of Result 
shows the following Special Constbuctions : 

I. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses to characterize an 
Indefinite or General Antecedent : l 

Quid est quod t6 delect&re possit, what is there which can delight you t 
Cic Nunc dlcis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat, now you state something which 
belongs to the subject. Cic Sunt qui putent, there are some who think. Cic 
Nem6 est qui non cupiat, there is no one who does not desire. Cic 

1 Here tarn, WUs % or some snob word, is often understood. 
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Non 1.— Bestriotlve clauses with quod, as quod seiam, 'as fiir as I know/ quod 
meminerim, ( as for as I remember/ etc., take the Subjunctive : 

N6n ego tfi, quod sciam, unquam ante hone diem vidl, as fab as I know, I have 
never seen you before this day. Plant 

Note 2.— Quod, or a relative particle, ubi, unde, qud, cur, etc., with the Subjunctive, 
is used after est, 'there is reason 1 ; ndn est, nihil eel, * there is no reason'; quid eat, * what 
reason is there ? * non hobed, nihil hobed, • I hare no reason 1 : 

Est quod gaude&s, fters is rsoson tcAy you should rejoice, or so that you may. 
Plant Non est quod credfis, there it no reason why you should believe. Serf. Nihil 
habeO, quod incusem senect&tem, I have no reason why I should accuse old age. Cic. 
Quid est cur virtus ipsa ndn efficiat beatds, what reason is there why virtue itself 
should not make men happy t Cic 

Not* 8.— The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after Indefinite antecedents : 

1) In poetry 1 and late prose: 

Sunt quds juvat, there are some whom it delights. Hor. 

2) Even in the best prose, when the fact itself is to be made prominent: 

Sunt qui n5n audent dlcere, there are some who do not dare to speak. Cic. Malta 
Sunt, quae did possunt, there are many things which may be said. Cic 

II. The Subjunctive is used in relative clauses — 

1. After unus, solus, and the like : 

Sapientia est una, quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels sadness (which would dispel). Cic Soli centum erant qui ore&rl p6s- 
sent, there were only one hundred who could be appointed (such that they could 
be). Liv. 

2. After d&gnus, indlgnus, idoneus, and aptus : 

F&bulae dlgnae sunt, quae legantur, the fables are worthy to be read (that 
they should he read). Cic Bufum Caesar idoneum'judiofiverat quern mit- 
teret, Caesar had judged Eufus a suitable person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes. 

3. After comparatives with quam : 

Damna majOra sunt quam quae (= ut ea) aestim&rt possint, the losses are 
too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 

504. Quin* 'who not/ 'that not/ etc., is often used 
to introduce a result after negatives and interrogatives 
implying a negative.* Thus — 

1 Especially in early poetry, as in Plautns and Terence. 

9 Quin is a compound of the relative qui and ni, and appears to be used both as an 
indeclinable relative pronoun, who not, and as a relative particle, by which not, how not, 
etc. Some clauses with quin may perhaps be best explained as indirect questions 
(529, 1.). Quin, meaning why nott often used in independent clauses, is a compound 
of the interrogative quis or qui, and ni : Quin tU hdc/acis, • why do you not do it ? ' liv. 

* As n&rnd, nSUus, nihil, quiet ndn dubito, ndn dubiwn est; non multum abest, 
pauVum abest, nihil abest, quid abest t ndn, vto, aegri absUneo; miht ndn tempera; 
ndn retineor; ndn, nihil praetermitto ; facere ndn possum, fieri ndn potest; n&n* 
quam with a large class of verbs. 
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1. Quln is often used in the sense of qui ndn, quae ndn, etc., as 
after nem#, nUUus, nihil, quia t 

Adest nem6, quln videat, there is no one present who does not see. Cio. 
Nem6 est quln audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Cio. Quia est 
quln cernat, who is there who does not perceive t Cic. Nulla fuit cl vitas quln 
mitteret, there was no state which did not send. Caes. Nulla plctura fuit 
quln (—quam ndn) Inspexerit, there was no painting which he did not inspect. 
Cio. Nullum intermlsl diem, quln (= qud ndn or ut ed ndn) aliquid darem, 
I allowed no day to pass without giving something (on which I would not give 
something). Cic 

Nora. — Quln can often be best rendered by but or by without of from with a parti- 
cipial noon in -lira: see the last example under 1 ; also the last under 2. 

2. Quln is often used in the ordinary sense of ut ndn : 

N&m5 est tarn fortis quln perturbetur, no one is so brave as not to be die- 

turbed. Caes. Nihil est tarn difficile quln investlgarl possit, nothing is so 

difficult that it may not be investigated. Ter. Betinerl ndn poterant quln 

tela oolcerent, 1 they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons. Caes. 

Now.— Is or id is sometimes expressed after quln: 

Nihil est quln id interest, there is nothing which does not perish. Cic 

3. Quln is used in the sense of ut ndn or of ut in subject and 
object clauses (501) : 

1) With facere nGn possum, fieri ndn potest, etc., in the sense of ut ndn: 
Ffrcere ndn possum quln lltterfts mittam, / can not but send a letter. Cic 

Effiol non potest quln efts ftderim, it can not be (be effected) that /should not 
hate them. Cic 

2) With negative expressions implying doubt and uncertainty, in the 
sense of ut : 

Agamemnon ndn dubitat quln Troja sit peritura, Agamemnon does not 
doubt that Troy will /all (perish). Cic Non dubit&rl debet quln fuerint 
poetae, it ought not to be doubted that there were posts. Cic Quis IgnOrat 
quln tria genera sint, who is ignorant that there are three races t Cic 

4. Quln is sometimes used in the sense of qudminus ; * 

Quln loquar haeo, nunquam me potes deterrere, you can never deter me 
from saying this. Plaut. Ndn deterret sapientem mors quOminus rfcl publi- 
cae cdnsulat, death does not deter a wise man from deliberating for the repub- 
lic. Cic. NOn reous&vit, quOminus poenam sublret, he did not refuse to sub- 
mit to punishment. Nep. Neque reousare quln armls contendant, and that 
they do not refuse to contend in arms. Caes. 

Note.— For ndn quln in Causal Clauses, see 516, 2. 

1 Pronounced as if written ctyicerent; see 36, 4, with foot-note 1. 

* As after verbs of hindering, refusing, and the like. Observe that in the examples 
diterreo and reeUsO are used both, with quln and with qudminus. They also admit the 
Subjunctive with ni or the Infinitive; see 505, II. 
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505. Construction of Special Verbs. — Some verbs admit 
two or more different constructions. Thus — 

I. Dubito admits — 

1. Quln, with the Subjunctive, if it stands in a negative sentence ; 
see 504, 3, 2). 

2. An Indirect Question (529, 1.) : 

NOn dubito quid putes, I do not doubt what you think. Cic Dubito an 
pOnam, I doubt whether I should not place.* Nep. 

8. The Accusative with the Infinitive : 

Quia dubitat patere EurOpam, who doubts that Europe is exposed t Curt 
4. The simple Infinitive, when it means to hesitate: 
N6n dubitem dlcere, I should not hesitate to say. Cic Dubitamus virtutem 
eztendere factls, do we hesitate to extend our glory (valor) by our deeds t Verg. 

IL Verbs of hindering, opposing, refusing, and the like, admit — 

1. The Subjunctive with nf, quln, or qu&mimtg : * 

Impedior ne plQra dlcam, / am prevented from saying (that I may not say) 
more. Cic Sententiam ne dlceret recusavit, he refused to give an opinion. 
Cic. Neque recQsare quln armls oontendant, and that they do not refuse to 
contend in arms. Caes. Interoludor dolore quOminus plura scrlbam, I am 
prevented by sorrow from writing more. Cic. 

2. The Accusative with the Infinitive, or the simple Infinitive: 

Num Ignobilitas sapientem beatum esse prohibebit, will obscurity prevent 
a wise man from being happy t Cic. Quae facere recusem, which I should 
refuse to do. Hor. 

IT. Moods in Conditional Sentences. 

506. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, 
expressed or understood— the Condition and the Concltmon : 

Si negem, mentiar, if I should deny it, I should speak falsely.* Cic 

RULE XLTV.— Conditional Sentences with si, nisi* nl» sin. 

507. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, nl, fin, take — 
I. The Indicative in both clauses to assume the sup- 
posed case : 

1 That Ib, lam inclined to think that I should place. Observe that dubito an 
means *I doubt whether not'= ( I am Inclined to think,' and dubito num, *I doubt 
whether* : Dubito num deoeam, « I doubt whether I ought 1 PHn. 

* For the use of quln, see 504. Nl and qubminus may follow either afflrmaUses 
or negatives. 

• Here si negem is the condition, and mentiar, the conclusion. 
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Si splritum ducit, vlvit, if he breathes, he is alive. Cic. Si tot exempla 
virtutis n6n movent, nihil unquam movSbit, if so many examples of valor 
do not move (you), nothing will ever move {you). Liv. 

II. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both 
clauses to represent the supposed case as possible: 

Digs d&ficiat, el velim causam defendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause. Cic ImprobS fecerfs, nisi monueris, you 
would do wrong, if you should not give warning. Cic. 

III. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
both clauses to represent the supposed case as contrary to 
fact: 

Pluribus verbis ad tS scrlberem, si re's verba dSsIderaret, / should write 
to you more fully (with more words), if the ease required words. Cic. Si 
voluisset, dlmicasset, if he had wished, he would have fought. Nep. 

1. Two clauses without anj conjunction sometimes have the force of a 
conditional sentence : 

Negat quia, negO, does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Boges me, nihil re- 
spondeam, ask me, I shall make no reply. Cic. Tu magnam partem, sineret 
dolor, haberes, you would have had a large share, had grief permitted. 1 Verg. 
Lacesse ; jam videbis furentem, provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic. Cic.* 

2. A condition is sometimes introduced by the relative qui, quae, etc 
= si is, si quis, si qui, etc. : 

Qui BScum loqul poterit, sermdnem alterius nOn requlret, if any one (lit, 
he who) shall be able to converse with himself, he will not need the conversation 

1 See 510, note 2. 

* From these examples it Is manifest that a conditional particle is not an essential part 
of a conditional sentence. Originally the two clauses, the condition and the conclusion, 
were independent, and the mood in each was determined by the ordinary principles 
which regulate the use of moods in principal clauses ; see 483 ; 485. Hence the Indica- 
tive was used in treating of facts, and the Subjunctive or Imperative in all other cases. 
81, probably the Locative case of a pronoun, meaning (1) at that Urns or in that manner, 
and (2) at any Urns or in any manner, has nothing whatever to do with the mood, bat 
merely denotes that the conclusion Is connected with the condition. Thus : negat, negO, 
4 he denies (1. e., assume that he denies), I deny*; si negat, nego^he denies at some 
time, then I deny ' ; diis dejtdat, si velim, etc., * let me wish (Subjunctive of Desire) at 
any time, etc, then the day would fail me.' The Subjunctive in conditions is a Subjunc- 
tive of Desire with nearly the force of the Imperative, which may indeed be used for it 
when si is omitted, as lacesse, * provoke him (i. e., if you provoke him)/ In conclusions 
the Subjunctive is generally potential, as diis dejtdat, 'the day would fail, 1 but some- 
times it is the Subjunctive of Desire, for which the Imperative may be substituted ; as, 
peream, si poterunt, * may I perish if they shall be able * ; si pecc^vi, ignbsce, * if I havo 
erred, pardon me/ See Delbruck, ' Conjunctiv und Optativ,' pp. 70-74; 171-182* 
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of another. Cic. Errat longe, qui crSdat, etc., he greatly em who supposes, 
etc. (i. e., if any one supposes, he greatly errs). Ter. Haee qui videat, 
ndnne cogatur confitgrl, etc., if any one should see these things, would he not 
be compelled to admit, etc. 9 Cic. 

3. A condition is sometimes introduced by cum : 

Ea cum dixissent, quid responderes, if (when) they had said that, what 
should you reply t Cic 

Nora 1.— The condition Is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi verd, nisi forte^ 
with the Indicative, and with quasi, quasi verd, with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive: 

Nisi forte Insanit, unless perhaps he is insane. Cic. Quasi verd necesse sit, as if 
indeed it were necessary. Caes. 

Nora 2.— Ita— et, *so— if,* means only— if. 81 quidem, * if indeed/ sometimes hat 
nearly the force of since: 

Hoc ita justum est, si est voluntarium, this is just only if (on condition that) it is 
voluntary. Cic. Antlquis&imum est genus poStarum, si quidem Homerus fait ante 
Rdmam conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since Homer limed before the 
founding of Borne. Cic 

Nora %.—Nisi or ni, * if not,' is sometimes best rendered but or except: 

Nescio, nisi hoc video, I know not, but (except that) I observe this. Cic. 

Nora 4.— Nisi si means except if, unless perhaps, unless : 

Nisi si qui scrlpslt, unless some one has written. Cic. 

Nora 5.— For si to be rendered to see if, to see whether, etc, see 529, 1, note 1. 

Note 8.— For quod si, quod ni, quod nisi, see 453, & 

Nora T.— The condition may be variously supplied, as by a participle, by the ablative 
absolute, or by the oblique case of a noun : 

Ndn potestls, voluptate omnia dirigentea (=«i dlrigitis), retinere virtutem, you 
can not retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure. 
Cic. RectG facts ( = si recti factum erU), laus prdpSnitur, if it is (shall be) well done, 
praise is offered. Cic Nemft sine spS (= nisi spem haberet) se offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (If he had not a hope) would expose himself to death. Cic 

Nora 8.— For Conditional Sentences in the InniaacT Disootrxam, see 5*7. 

508. First Form.— Conditional sentences with the In- 
dicative in both clauses, assuming the supposed case as real, 
may base upon it any statement which would be admissible 
if the supposed case were a known fact : 

Si haec cl vitas est, clvis sum ego, if this is a state, lama citizen. Cic Si 
ndn licebat, nOn necesse erat, if it was not lawful, it was not necessary. Cic 
Si vis, dabo tibf testes, if you wish, I will furnish you witnesses. Cic Plura 
scrlbam, si plus Otil habuerO, / will write more if I shall have (shall have 
had) more leisure. Cic. Dolorem si n6n poterO frangere, oocult&bo, if I shall 
not be able to overcome sorrow, I shall conceal it. Cic. Parvl sunt forts arma, 
nisi est consilium doml, arms are of little value abroad, unless there is wisdom 
at home. Cic Si doml sum, etc. ; sin * forls sum, etc., if I am at home, etc ; 
but if lam abroad, etc. Plaut. Ni put6, if I do not think. Cic. 

1 Sin from si ni, 4 if not,' 4 if on the contrary,' *but if,* properly introduces a condi- 
tion in contrast with another condition expressed or implied. Thus, sin forls is in con- 
trast with si doml, and means but if abroad. 
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1. The Condition is generally introduced, when affirmative, by si, with or without 
ether particles, as quidem, modo, etc, and when negative, by si nbn, nisi, nl. 

2. The Timk may be present, past, or future, but it need not be the same in both 
clauses. Thus the Present or the Future Perfect in the condition is often followed by 
the Future, as in the third and fourth examples. 1 

8. 81 nbn and nisi are often used without any perceptible difference of meaning; but 
strictly si nbn introduces the negative condition on which the conclusion depends, while 
nirt introduces a qualification or an exception. Thus, in the socond example above, the 
meaning is, if it toot not lawful, it follows that it was not necesoary ; while in the fourth 
the meaning is, arms are of little value abroad, except when there is wisdom at home. 

4. The Conclusion Irrespective of the condition may assume a considerable variety 
of form. Tbus : 

Redargue me si mentior, refute me if 1 speak falsely. Cic Mortar, nl puto, may 
I die, if I do not think. Cic Quid timeam, si beatua futurua sum, why should I fear 
if I am going to be happy t Cic SI quid habes certius, velim ' scire, if you have any 
information (anything more certain), I should like to know it. Cic 

5. Gkxebax Truths may be expressed conditionally— 

1) By the Indicative in both clauses, as in the sixth example under 508. 

2) By the /Second Person of the Subjunctive used of an indefinite you (= any one) in 
the condition, with the Indicative in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur, nisi earn exercefts, the memory is impaired, if you do not (one 
does not) exercise it. Cic Nulla est excusati6 pecc&ti, si amid causa peccaverls, it is 
no excuse for a fault, that you have committed it for the sake of a friend. Cic 

509. Second Form. — Conditional sentences with the 
Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the condition as possible: 

Haeo si tecum patria loquitur, nOnne impetrftre debeat, if your country 
should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request t Cic Improbe 
ffeccris, nisi monueris, you would do wrong, if you should not give warning. 
Cic. See also 507, II. 

Nora 1.— The Timk denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is generally 
either present or future, and the difference between the two is that the former regards 
the action in its progress, the latter in its completion. Thus, loqudtur, 4 should speak * 
(now or at any future time); so of debeat; but fecetis, though referring to the same 
time as loqudtur, regards the action as completed.* 

Nora 8.— The Present Subjunctive is occasionally used in conditional sentences, even 
when the condition is in itself contrary to fact: 

i A conditional sentence with the Future Perfect in the condition and the Future in 
the conclusion, as plura scribam, si plus Mil habuero, corresponds to the Greek with 
Id* or av with the Aorist Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the 
conclusion; as, Wot av wow/jay*, yrjpa* efeis tvBakif, if you will labor while young, you 
will have a prosperous old age. 

9 Observe that in each of these examples the mood in the conclusion is entirely in- 
dependent of the condition. Thus, redargue is a command ; moriar, a prayer, Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; quid timeam, a deliberative question (484, V.) ; and velim, a Potential 
Subjunctive (486, note 1). 

• As the Present Subjunctive in point of time is very closely related to the Future 
Indicative in conditional sentences, so the Perfect Subjunctive is very closely related to 
the Future Perfect Indicative, though it may refer to past time. 
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Tft *I hie sis, ahter sentiis, {f yow were /(If you were in my place), you would think 
differently. Ter. 

Hon 8.— When dependent upon an historical tense, the Present and Perfect are of 
course generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law for Sequence of 
Tenses (490): 

Metuit nfi, si bet, retraheretur, he feared lest, if he should go^ he would be trough* 
back. liv. 

510. Third Fobm. — Conditional sentences with the Im- 
perfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses represent 
the supposed case as contrary to fact, and simply state 
what would have been the result if the condition had been 
fulfilled: 

Sapientia non expeterttur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not be sought (as 
it is), if it accomplished nothing. Cic. Si optima tenere possemus, baud 
sane consilio egeremus, if we were able to secure the highest good, we should 
not indeed need counsel. Cic Si voluisset, dlmicasset, if he had wished, he 
would have fought. Nep. Nunquam ablsset, nisi sib! viam munlvisset, he 
would never have gone, if he had not prepared for himself a way. Cic. See 
also 507, III. 

Not* 1.— Here the Imperfect generally relates to present 1 time, as in the first and 
second examples ; the Pluperfect to past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

Noro 2.— The Imperfect sometimes relates to past time, especially when it expresses 
a continued action, or if accompanied by any word denoting past time : 

Nee, si cuperes, tibl id facere licuisset, nor would you have been permitted to do it, 
if you had desired. Cic Hum Oplmiom, si torn esse*, temerarium drem putires, 
would you have thought Opimius an audacious cittern if you had lived at that Umef 
Cic 

51 1 . A Conclusion of the Fibst Form is sometimes combined 
with a Condition of the Second or Thibd Form. Thus — 

1. The Indicative is often thus used in the conclusion (1) to denote a 
general truth, and (2) to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition in- 
troduced by nisi or ni : * 

Turpis excusatid est, si quia fateatur, etc, it is a base excuse, if one admits, 
etc. Cic Intrare, si possim, castra hostium volS, I wish to enter the camp of 
the enemy, if lam able. Liv. Cert&men aderat, nl Fabius rem expedlsset, a 
contest was at hand, but Fabius (lit., if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair.* 
Liv. Nee venl, nisi fata locum dedissent, nor should I have come, had not 
the fates assigned the place. 9 Verg. 

1 This use of the Imperfect to denote present time was developed from the ordinary 
force of the Subjunctive tenses. Thus the Present denotes that which is Wbely to be, 
the Imperfect that which was likely to be, and so by implication that which is not 
Compare,/)*** in the sense of toas, but is not, 471, 1, 2). 

9 Here the condition merely introduces a qualification or an exception; see 508, 8. 

* The force of the Indicative can not be easily shown in a translation, but the Latin 
conception is, I have not come without the divine guidance (expressed in the condition). 
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Nora 1. — The Future Indicative is sometimes used in the conclusion because of its 
near relationship in force to the Present Subjunctive : * 

8! mittat, quid respondebis, if he should send, what answer shall you giveT Lucr. 
Nee si cupias, liegbit, nor, if you should desire it, wUl it be allowed. Oc 

Note 2. — In a negative conclusion with a negative condition, the verb possum is 
generally in the Indicative : 3 

Neque amlcitiam tuen possnmus, nisi amlc5s dlligamus, nor should we be able to 
preserve friendship, if we should not love our friends. Cic. 

Note 8.— The Historical Tenses of verbs denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, 
Ability, and the like, in the conclusion of conditional sentences, are generally in the In- 
dicative : 

Quern, si ulla in t§ pietas esset, colere dub£bas, whom you ought to have honored 
(and would have honored), if there were any filial affection in you. Cic. Yix castra, 
si oppugnar€tur, tutfirl poterat, he was hardly able to defend the camp, if he should 
be attached. Llv. Del€ri exercitus potuit, si persec&ti vlctores essent, the army might 
have been destroyed (and would have been), if the victors had pursued. Liv. 

Nora 4.— The Historical Tenses of the Indicative of still other verbs are sometimes 
similarly used when accompanied by paene or prope : 

Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni Onus vir raisset, the bridge almost furnished a 
passage to the enemy (and would have furnished it), had there not been one man. Liv. 

2. The Periphrastic Forms in rus and dus in the conclusion of condi- 
tional sentences are generally in the Indicative : 8 

Quid si hostes veniant, facturl est is, what shall you do if the enemy should 
come t Liv. Si quaeratur, indicandum est, if inquiry should be made, in- 
formation must be given 9 . Cic. Belicturl agros erant, nisi lltteras mlsisset, 
they would have left 4 their lands, had he not sent a letter. Cic. Quid futuruin 
fuit, si plebs agitarl coepta esset, what would have been the result, if the ple- 
beians had begun to be agitated t Liv. Si verum respondere velles, haec erat 
dlcenda, if you wished to answer truly, this should have been said. Cic. Si 
moratl essStis, moriendum omnibus fuit, if you had delayed, you must all 
have perished. Liv. 

Note.— When the Perfect Indicative in the conclusion with the Subjunctive In the 
condition is brought into a construction which requires the Subjunctive, the tense remains 
unchanged, irrespective of the tense of the principal verb : 

Adeo est inopia coactus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetlturus merit, 8 he was so 

1 See 479, with foot-note 3. A conditional sentence with the Present Subjunctive 
in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the conclusion, corresponds to the Greek 
iav with the Present Subjunctive in the condition, and the Future Indicative in the con- 
clusion: rovro iav oxojrijTe, evpiprert, if you examine this, you will find. 

2 Here, too, the use of the Indicative grows out of the relationship between the mean- 
ing of possum, denoting ability, and that of the Potential Subjunctive denoting pos- 
sibility. 

* The Indicative is here explained by the close relationship between the ordinary 
meaning of the Subjunctive, and that of the forms in rus and dus denoting that something 
is about to be done or ought to be done. 

* Lit, were about to leave, and so would have left, had he not, etc 

* Here repetlturus fuerit is in the Subjunctive, not because it is in a conditional sen- 
tence, but because it is the Subjunctive of Result with ut; but it Is in the Perfect, be* 
cause, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been used. 
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pressed by want that, if he had not feared, he would hate returned to Gaul, Uv. 
Haud dubium fuit, quin nisi firmata extrema agminis foissent, ingens acctpienda clades 
merit, there was no doubt that, had not the rear of the line been made strong, a great 
disaster must have been sustained. Uv. Quaerla quid potuerit amplius assequi, si 
Sclpionia fuisset Alias, you ask what more he could have attained, if he had been the 
sonofScipio. Cic. 

512. A Conclusion of the Third Form (510) is sometimes combined 
with a Condition of the Second Form (509) : 

Si tecum loquantur, quid responderes, if they should speak with you, what 
answer would you gwet Cio. 

RULE XLV.— Conditional Clauses with dam* modo, ftc si, 
at si, etc 

513. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive — 

I. With dum, modo, dummodo, 1 'if only,' * provided that'; dum 
ne, modo no, dummodo n§, * if only not,' * provided that not * : * 

Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers remain, if only 
industry remains. Cic. Dum res maneant, .verba fingant, let them make 
words, if only the facts remain. Cic. Dummodo repellat perlculum, provided 
he may avert danger. Cic. Dum ne tibl videar, non laboro, provided I do not 
seem so to you, I do not care. Cic. 

II. With 5c si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut si, ' as if ,' * than if,' involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 

Perinde habebo, ac si scrlpsisses, / shall regard it Just as if (i e., as I 
should if) you had written. Cic. Jacent, tanquam omnlno sine animo sint, 
they He as if (i. e., as they would lie if ) they were entirely without mind. Cic. 
Quam si vlxerit tecum, as if he had lived with you. Cic Miserior es, quam 
si oculos non haberes, you are more unhappy than (you would be) if you had 
not eyes. Cio. Crudelitatem, velut si ades&et, horrebant, they shuddered at 
his cruelty as (they would) if he were present. Caes. Ut si in suam rem 
aliena convertant, as if they should appropriate others possessions to their own 
use. Cic. Tanquam audiant, as if they may hear. Sen. 

Note 1.— In this form of conditional sentences, the Present • or Imperfect is used of 
present time, and the Perfect* or Pluperfect of past time; see examples above. 

1 When not nsed in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the Indicative : Dam 
leg€s vigebant, while the laws were in force. Cic 

* This Subjunctive is best explained as the Subjunctive of Desire, as indicated by the 
negative ne (483, 8). Thus, modo permaneat industria, 'only let industry remain*; 
dum ne tibl videar, * let me not meanwhile seem so to you.' After dum and dummodo 
the Subjunctive may perhaps be explained as Potential, but the negative ni renders such 
an explanation very doubtful. 

* The English idiom would lead us to expect only the Imperfect and Pluperfect, as 
under 510; but the Latin often regards the condition as possible, and thus uses the 
Present and Perfect, as under 509. 
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Notts 2.— Ceu and slcuH are sometimes used like do si, trf si, etc : 
Ceu bella forent, as if there XDerevxtre. Verg. Slcutl audlrl possent, as if they could 
be hoard. Ball. 

V. Moodb in Concessive Clauses. 

514. A concessive clause is one which concedes or admits some- 
thing, generally introduced in English by though or although : l 

Quamquam itinera festl erant, tamen procedunt, although they were weary 
with the journey, they etill (yet) advanced. Sail. 
Note.— The concessive particle is sometimes omitted : 
Bed habeat, tamen, etc^ but grant that he hoe it, yet, etc Oic 

BULE XLVI.— Moods In Conco— hre Cbwaea. 

515. Concessive clauses take— 

I. Generally the Indicative in the best prose, when 
introduced by quamquam : 

Quamquam intellegunt, tamen nunquam dlcunt, though they understand, 
they never apeak. Oic Quamquam festlnis, non est mora longa, though 
you are in haste, the delay is not long. Hor. 

II. The Indicative or Subjunctive, when introduced 
by etsl, etiam&L, tametsl, or si, like conditional clauses 
with si. Thus — 

1. The Indicative is used to represent the supposed case as a. fact: 
Gauded, etsl nihil scio quod gaudeam, I rejoice, though I know no reason 

why I should rejoice. Plaut. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed case 
as possible: 

Etsl nihil habeat in 86 gloria, tamen virtutem sequitur, though glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet it follows virtue. Cic. 

3. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, to represent the supposed 
case as contrary to fact: 

Etiamsl mors oppetenda esset, doml mailem, even if death ought to be 
met, I should prefer to meet it at Itome. Cic. 

III. The Subjunctive, when introduced by licet,* quam- 
vis, ut, ne, cum, or the relative qui : 

1 Concessive clauses bear a close resemblance to conditional clauses both in form 
and in use. 81 optimum est, 4 if it is beat,' is a condition; etsl optimum est, *even if (or 
though) It is best,* is a concession; the one assumes a supposed case, the other admits 
it. The Subjunctive in concessive clauses is in general best explained in the same way 
as in conditional clauses; see 507, 1, foot-note 2. 

* In origin licet is simply the impersonal verb of the same form, and the Subjunctive 
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Licet irrldeat, plus tamen ratio* valSbit, though he may deride, reason 
will yet avail more. Cic. N6n tu possls, quamvls excellas, you would not 
be able, although you excel. Cic. Ut dSsint vlrSs, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas, though the strength fails, still the will should be approved. Ovid. 
N6 sit summum malum dolor, malum certfi est, though pain may not be the 
greatest evil, it is certainly an evil. Cic. Cum doml dlvitiae adfluerent, 
fuere tamen elves, etc., though wealth abounded at home, there were yet 
citizens, etc. Sail. Absolvite Verrem, qui (cum is) s6 fate&tur pecunias 
cepisse, acquit Verves, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has 
accepted money. Cic. 

Hon 1. — Quamquam takes the Subjunctive — 

1) When the thought, irrespective of the concessive character of the clause, requires 
that mood : 

Quamquam epulis careat senect&s, though old age may be without its f easts. Cic. 

2) Sometimes, even in the best prose, apparently without any special reason : 
Quamquam n3 id quidem susplcidnem habuerit, though not even that gave rise to 

any suspicion. Cic. 

8) In poetry and in late prose, the Subjunctive with quamquam 1a not uncommon. 
In Tacitus it is the prevailing construction : 

Quamquam invTct! essent, although they were invincible. Verg. Quamquam plerf- 
que ad senectam pervenirent, although very many reached old age. Tac 

Note 2. — Quamquam and eUti sometimes have the force of yet, but yet, and yet: 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak t Cic. Etsi tibl assentior, and yet 
I assent to you. Cic. 

Norx S.— Quamvls in the best prose takes the Subjunctive almost without exception, 
generally also in Iivy and Nepos; but in poetry and in late prose it often admits the 
Indicative : 

Erat dlgnitate regia, quamvls carebat nSmine, he was of royal dignity, though he 
wets without the name. Mep. 

Notm 4.— Qui and cum, used concessively, generally take the Indicative in Plautus 
and Terence, and sometimes even In classical prose : 

Andes praedic&re id, doml to esse nunc qui hie ades, do you dare to assert this, that 
you are now at home, aWtough you are here present? Plaut Cum tabul&s emunt, 
tamen nequeunt, though they purchase paintings, they are yet unable. SalL Cum 
Sicilia vexftta est, tamen, though Sicily was disturbed, yet. Cic. 

Note 5. — Ul— sic, or ut—ita, * though— yet' (lit, 4 as—so 1 ), involving comparison 
rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut ft proelils quietem habuerant, ita ndn cess&verant ab opera, though (lit, as) they 
had had rest from battles, yet (lit, so) they had not ceased from work. Liv. 

Note %.— Quamvls and quantumvls, meaning *as much as you please,' 4 however 
much, 1 may accompany licet with the Subjunctive: 

N6n possls tu, quantumvls licet excellas, you would not be able, hoiuver much you 
may excel. Cic 

clause -which follows, developed from Result (501, 1.), is its subject Thus, in licet 
irrldeat (lit, 4 that he may deride is allowed 1 ), irrldeat is according to the Latin con- 
ception the subject of licet. Quam-vls, compounded of quam, * as, 1 and vis, * you wish, 1 
means as you wish; thus, quamvls exceU&s means literally excel as you wish (i. e., as 
much as you please). The Subjunctive with quamvls, ut, ni, and qui, is the Subjunc- 
tive of Desire; that with cum was developed from the temporal clause; see 5»1. 
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VI. Moods in Causal Clauses. 
RULiE XLVH.— Moods with quod, quia* quoniam, quandoV 

516. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quandd, generally take — 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's 
own authority : 

Quoniam supplicatiS dScreta est, celebratdte illOs dies, since a (hanks- 
giving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Oic. Gaude quod spectant t8, 
rejoice that (because) they behold you. Hor. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or 
on (mother's authority : * 

Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates teas ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged ground that) he corrupted the youth. Quint. 
AristldSs nOnne expulsus est patria, quod Justus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just i Cic 

1. By a special construction, the verb introducing a reason on another's 
authority is sometimes put in the Infinitive, depending upon a verb of saying 
or thinking in the Subjunctive : 

Quod 86 bellum gestures dicerent (= quod bellum gesturl essent, ut dlce- 
bant), because they were about, as they said, to wage war. Caes. 

Note.— In tbe same way the Subjunctive of a verb of saying or thinking may b* 
used in a relative clause to introduce the sentiment of another person : 

Ementlendd quae sS audTsse dicerent, by reporting falsely what they had heard 
(what they said they had heard). Sail. 

2. N6n Qu& etc. — Won qud, n&n quod, ndn quln, rarely non quia, also 
quam quod, etc., are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason in 
distinction from the true reason : 

Non quo haberem quod scrtberem, not because (that) I had anything to 
write. Cic. Non quod doleant, not because they are pained. Cic. Quia ne- 

1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns in the neuter. Thus : gaudl quod 
spectant te\ * rejoice that (as to that) they behold you. 1 Quoniam = quom-jarn, * when 
now,* and quandd = guam-dd (dd = die~), 4 on which day,* * when.' D6 is probably from 
the same root as dum ; see p. 145, foot-note 1. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same time 
present that fact as a reason or cause, as in the first example, but that causal clauses 
with the Subjunctive simply assign a reason without asserting any fact. Thus, in the 
examples under II., quod corrumperet juventutem does not state that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth, but simply indicates tbe charge made against him ; nor does quod 
Justus esset state that Aristides was just, but simply indicates tbe alleged ground of 
his banishment For the development of the Subjunctive in causal clauses, see p. 267; 
foot-note 8. 
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qulverat quam quod Igndr&ret, because he had been unable, rather than because 
he did not know. Liv. 

Not*. — Clansei with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to an- 
nounce the subject of remark : 

Quod m6 Agamemnonem aemularf put&s, falleris, in thinking (as to the fact that 
yon think) that 1 emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. Nep. 

RULE XL v HL— Causal Clauses with com and qui. 

517. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take 
the Subjunctive, in writers of the best period : 

Necesse est, cum sint dil, animantSs esse, since there are gods, it is neces- 
sary that there should be living beings. Cic Gum vita metus plSna sit, 
since life is full of fear. Cic. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these things 
are so t proceed. Cic. vis vSritatis, quae (cum ea) s$ dSfendat, O the 
force of truth, since it defends itself. Cic 6 fortunate adulescSns, qui 
(cum tu) tuae virtutis HomSrum praecdnem inveneris, fortunate youth, 
since you (lit., who) liave obtained Homer as the herald of your valor. Cic 

1. In early Latin, especially in Plautus and Terence, the Indicative is the 
prevailing mood in causal clauses with cum and qui, though the Subjunctive 
is not uncommon with qui ; l 

Quom a facere officium scls tuum, since you know how to do your duty. 
Plaut. Quom hoc non possum, since I have not this power. Ter. Qui ad- 
venlstl, since you have come. Plaut. Tuas qui virtutes sciam, since 1 know 
your virtues. Plaut. Qui neminem videam, since 1 see no one. Ter. 

2. Clauses with either cum or qui admit the Indicative in all writers, 
when the statement is viewed as a fact : 

HabeO senectutl gratiam, quae mihl sermdnis aviditatem auxit, 1 cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation. Cic Gratu- 

1 Clauses with cum, whether causal or temporal, illustrate the gradual extension of 
the use of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses. Originally they took the Indicative, 
unless the thought irrespective of the causal or temporal character of the clause required 
the Subjunctive. Thus the Ciceronian sentence, Necesse est % cum skit <Mi, animantes 
esse, * since there are gods, it is necessary that there should be living beings, 1 would in 
early Latin have been, Necesse est, cum sunt dil, animantes esse, and would have con* 
tained two distinct statements, viz., there are gods, and it is necessary that there should 
be living beings. But in time the causal clause lost so much of its original force as a 
separate statement, and became so entirely dependent upon the principal clause, as to be 
little more than an adverbial modifier of the latter, like the Ablative of Cause (413) in a 
simple sentence. The causal clause then took the Subjunctive, and the sentence as a 
whole made but one distinct statement, which may be approximately rendered, in view 
rff (because of) the existence of the gods, it is necessary that there should be living 
beings. In the same way, temporal clauses with cum sometimes became little more 
than adverbial modifiers of the principal verb; see 521, II., 1, with foot-note, and 5581, 
II., 2, with foot-note. For a special treatment of these clauses, see Hoffmann, 4 Die Con* 
struction der lateiniechen Zeltpartikeln,' and Lubbert, 'Die Syntax von Quom.* 

a See 311, 1, with foot-note 4. 
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lor tibf , cum tantum vales, / congratulate you that (in view of the fact that) 
you have so great influence. Cic. 

8. When a conjunction accompanies the relative, the mood varies with the 
conjunction. Thus — 

1) The Subjunctive is generally used with cum, qulppe, ut, utpote : 

Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. Qulppe qui blandiatur, 
since he flatters (as one who flatters). Cic. Ut qui colonl essent, since they 
were colonists. Cic. 

Notb.— But the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the fact In 
fiallust the Indicative is the regular construction after qulppe: 

Qulppe qui regnum invaserat, as he had laid hold of the kingdom. Ball. 

2) The Indicative is generally used with quia, quoniam : 

Quae quia oerta esse non possunt, since these things can not be sure. Cic. 
Qui quoniam intellegl noluit, since he did not wish to be understood. Cic. 

VII. Moods m Temporal Clauses. 1 
RULE XlilX.— Temporal Clauses with postquam, etc 

518. In temporal clauses with postquam, posteaquam? 
ub% utj simvl aique, etc., ' after,' ' when,' ' as soon as,' 
tlie Indicative is used : 

Fostquam vfdit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, 
etc. Caes. Ubi certiOres factl sunt, when they were informed. Caes. Id 
ut audlvit, as he heard this. Nep. Postquam vident, after they saw. 9 Sail. 
Fostquam nox aderat, when night was at hand. Sail. 

Note 1.— The tense in these clauses is generally the Perfect or the Historical Pres- 
ent, but sometimes the Descriptive Imperfect; 4 see examples above; also 471, 4. 

Nora 2.— The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used— 

1) Especially to denote the result of a completed action : 

Posteaquam consul raerat, after he had been consul.* Cic. Ann6 tertift postquam 
profugerat, in the third year after he had fled. Hep. 

2) To denote repeated action : • 

Ut quisque vSnerat, sol£bat, etc., as each one came (lit., had come), he was wont, 
etc. Cic. 

Notz %.—Postr\dU quam is used Hike postquam: 

Postridie quam t& es profectus, on the day after you started. Cic. 

1. In Livy and the late historians, the Pluperfect or Imperfect Subjunctive 
is often used to denote repeated action : • 

1 On Temporal Clauses, see Hoffmann, * Die Construction der lateinischen Zeitparti- 
keln, 1 and Lubbert, • Die Syntax von Quom.' 
a Or post quam and posted quam. 

• See 467, III., with 1. 

* See 469, 1. 

* And was accordingly at the time a man of consular rank. 

• In this case the Imperfect Indicative is generally used in the principal clause, as in 
the example here given. 
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Id ubf dixisset, hastam mittebat, whenever he had said thai, he hurled (was 
wont to hurl) a spear. Liv. 

Not*.— As a rare ewception, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive occur after 
postquam mposte&quam: 1 

Posteaquam aedificasset classes, after he had built fleets. Cta. 

2. When the verb is in the second person singular to denote an indefinite 
subject, you = any one, one, the Subjunctive is generally used in temporal 
clauses : 

Nolunt ubl veils, ub! noils cupiunt, they are unwilling when you wish it (when 
one wishes it), when you are unwilling tliey desire it. Ter. Priusquam in* 
cipiaa, consulto opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation. Sail. 

BUIiE I*— Temporal Clauses with dum, etc 9 

519. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, 
in the sense of while, as long as, take the Indicative: 

Haec feci, dum licuit, I did this while it was allowed. Cic. Quoad vlxit, 
as long as Tie lived. Nep. Dum leges vigebant, as long as the laws were in 
force. Cic. Donee eris f ellx, as long as you shall be prosperous. Ov. 
Quamdiu in prSvincift fuerunt, as long as they were in the province. Cic. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, in 
the sense of until, take — 

1. The Indicative, when the action is viewed as an 

ACTUAL FACT : 

Dellberft hoc, dum ego redeO, consider this until I return. Ter. Donee 
rediit, until he returned. Liv. Quoad renuntiatum est, until it was (actual- 
ly) announced. Nep. 

2. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as some- 
thing DESIRED, PROPOSED, OT CONCEIVED : 

Differant, dum dSfervSscat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cools 
(i. e., that it may cool). Cic. Exspect&s dum dicat, you are waiting till he 
speaks (i. e., that he may speak). Cic. Ea continSbis quoad te videam, 
you wiU keep them till I see you. Cic. 

Nora 1.— In Livy and the late historians, dum is sometimes used with the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, and dbneo with the Imperfect and Pluperfect, like cum in narration : * 

Dum ea gererentur, bellum concltur, while these things were in progress (were 
done), a war was commenced. Liv. Nihil trepidabant donee ponte agerentur, they did 
not fear at all while they were driven on the bridge. Liv. Ddnec miaal essent, until 
they had been sent. Liv. 

Nora 2.— Dvn.ec, in Tacitus, generally takes the Subjunctive : 

1 But the text in these cases is somewhat uncertain. 

■ See p. 291, foot-note 1. » See p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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Bhdnus servat violentiam eorsfts, donee Oeeano* miscefttuy, the Rhine preserve* the 
tapidity of its current till it mingles with the ocean. Tac 

BUIiE IX— Temporal Clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam* 

520, In temporal clauses with antequam and prius- 
quam l — 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the action is viewed as an 

ACTUAL FACT : * 

Priusquam lucet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. Cic. Ante- 
quam in Siciliam vSnl, before I came into Sicily. Cic. Antequam cGgnG- 
ver6,' before I shall have ascertained. Cic. Nee prius respSxI quam veni- 
mus, nor did I look back until we arrived. Ycrg. 

2. In the Suhjunctwef when the action is viewed as 

SOMETHING DESIRED, PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED : 

Antequam de rS publica dream, expdnam consilium, / will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of the republic (i. e., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic). 4 Cic. NOn prius duces dlmittunt, quam l sit concSssum, they 
did not dismiss the leaders tiU it was granted. Caes. Priusquam incipias, 
consulto opus est, before you begin there is need of deliberation (i. e., as 
preparatory to beginning). 5 SalL Tempestas minatur, antequam surgat, 
the tempest threatens, before it rises. Sen. Collem, priusquam sentiatur, 
communit, he fortified the hill before it was (could be) perceived.* Caes. 

II. The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put in the 
Subju/neti/oe : T 

1 Often written ante quam and prius quam, sometimes with intervening words 
between ante or prius and quam. See also p. 291, foot-note 1. 
9 The Future is used only in early Latin, as In Plautus and Cato. 

* Bemember that the Future is supplied in the Subjunctive by the Present; see 496. 

* Here the temporal clause involves purpose as well as time. Antequam dlcam is 
nearly equivalent to ut posted dlcam: * I will set forth my views, that I may after- 
ward speak of the republic. 1 

• Bemember also that in temporal clauses the second person singular with an indefi- 
nite subject, you = any one, one, is generally in the Subjunctive ; see 518, 2. 

• Potential Subjunctive ; see 486, III. 

T The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses is not always to be refer- 
red to the same principle. Sometimes, like the Subjunctive after dum, it is best ex- 
plained as the Subjunctive of Purpose, as in the first example, and sometimes like the 
Subjunctive of the historical teases after cum; see p. 295, foot-note 1. 
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NOn priufl Sgressus est quam r6x eum in fidem reciperet, he did not 
withdraw until the king took him under his protection. Nep. Priusquam 
peteret c6nsulatum, lnsanit, he was insane be/ore he sought the consulship. 
Liv. Prius vlsus est Caesar, quam fama perferrStur, Caesar appeared 
before any tidings were brought. Caes. Antequam urbem caperent, before 
they took the city. Liv. Priusquam d8 meO adventu audlre potuissent, in 
Macedonian! perrSxI, before they were able to hear of my approach, I went 
into Macedonia. Cic. Paucte ante diSbus, quam Syracusae caperentur, a 
few days before Syracuse was taken. Liv. 

Not* 1.— When the principal clause is negative and contains an historical tense, the 
temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the last example under I., 1 ; 
bnt it sometimes takes the Subjunctive, as in the first example under IL 

Not* 2.— Prldii quam takes the same moods as priusquam : 

Pridie* quam scrips!, the day before I wrote. Cic Pridie* quam periret, somniavit, 
he had a dream on the day before he died. Suet 

Note 8.— For the Subjunctive of the second person with an indefinite subject, see 
518, 2. 

BUIiE IiL- Temporal Clauses with com. 
521. In temporal clauses with cum l — 
I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect 
is put in the Indicative: 

Cum verba faciunt, majSrSs suds extollunt, when they speak, they extol 
their ancestors. Sail. Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent they 
approve. Cic. Librds, cum est Strain, legere soled, when there is leisure, 
I am ttont to read books. Cic. Ad tS serf bam, cum plus Otil nactus erd, I 
shall write to you when I shall have obtained more leisure. Cic Omnia sunt 
incerta cum & jure discSssum est, all things are uncertain when one has de- 
parted from the right. 9 Cic. 

IL The Imperfect and the Pluperfect are put — . 

1. In the Indicative, when the temporal clause asserts 

AN HISTORICAL FACT : 

Paruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 9 Cic. Nfln- 
dum prof ectus erat, cum baec gerSbantur, he had not yet started when these 
things took place. Liv. Turn cum rSs magnas permultl amlserant, Rdmae 
fidds concidit, then, when many had lost great fortunes, credit feU at Rome. 
Cic. Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fScerat, hostSs refugiSbant, whenever 
any cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated. Caes. 

1 See p. 290, foot-note 1, with the works of Hoffmann and Lubbert there mentioned. 

* DUoesewm est is an Impersonal Passive, a departure has been made ; see 301, 1. 

* Here the temporal clause not only defines the time of pdruit, but also makes a 
distinct and separate statement, viz., it was necessary; see p. 295, foot-note 1; also, 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 
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2. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause sim- 
ply defines the time of the principal action : * 

Cum epistulam complic&rem, tabellaril venSrunt, while I was folding the 
letter (i. e., during the act), the postmen came. 1 Cic. Cum ex AegyptO rever- 
terStur, decSssit, lie died while he was returning (during his return) from 
Egypt. Nep. Cum dlmicaret, occlsus est, when he engaged in battle, he was 
slain. Nep. Zendnem, cum Athenls essem, audisbam frequenter, I often 
heard Zeno when I was at Athens. Cic. Cum trldul viam perfScisset, nun- 
tiatum est, etc., when he had accomplished a journey of three days, it was an- 
nounced, etc Caes. Caesarl cum id nuntiatum esset, maturat ab urbe 
proficiscl, when this was (had been) announced to Caesar, he hastened to set 
out from the city. Caes. 

1) Cum with the force of a relative after tempus, ados, and the like, takes — 

(1) Sometimes the Indicative, to state a fact : 

Fuit tempus, cum homines Yagabantur, there was a time when men led a 
wandering life. Cic. 

Note.— Own is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 

Fuit cum hoc did potent, there was a time when this could be said. Liv. 

(2) Generally the Subjunctive, to characterize the period: * 

Id saeculum cum plena Graecia poetarum esset, that age when (such that) 
Greece was full of poets. Cic. Erit tempus, cum deslderes, the time will come, 
when you will desire. Cic. 

Note 1. — Cum is sometimes thus used without tempus, etc. : 

Fuit cum arbitrarer, there was a time when I thought. Cic 

Note 2—Meminl cum, 'I remember when,' generally takes the Indicative, but au~ 
did cum, video cum, and animadverto cum, generally the Subjunctive : 

MeminI cum mihi d&ipere videbare, I remember when you seemed tome to be un- 
wise. Cic. Audivi cum diceret, I heard him say (lit, when he said). Cic 

2) Cum, meaning from the time when, since, takes the Indicative : 
Centum annl sunt, cum dictator fuit, it is one hundred years since he was 

dictator. Cic • 

Nora 1.— Cum . . . turn, in the sense of 'not only ... but also,' 'both . . . and,' 
generally takes the Indicative in both clauses, but in the sense of * though . . . yet,' the 
Subjunctive in the first clause and the Indicative in the second : 

Cum an tea distinehar, turn hoc tempore distineor, not only was I occupied before, 

1 In the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses the choice of mood often depends not so 
much upon the nature of the thought, as upon the intention and feeling of the writer at 
the moment If be wishes to assert that the action of the temporal clause is an histori- 
cal fact, he uses the Indicative; but if he introduces it for the sole purpose of defining 
the time of the principal action, he uses the Subjunctive. Thus, cum epistulam com- 
plic&rem does not assert that I folded the letter, but, assuming that as admitted, it 
makes use of It in defining the time of venirunt. See also foot-note under 1 above ; also 
p. 290, foot-note 1. 

a Like the Subjunctive in relative clauses after indefinite antecedents ; see 503, L 
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but lam also occupied now. Cic. Quae cum flint gravis, torn Iliad aoerbissimum ost\ 
though these things are severe, that ie the most grievous. Cic. 

Note 2.— For cum in Causal clauses, see 517. 

Noti 8.— For own in Conoessive clauses, see 515, III. 

YU1. Indirect Discoubsb — Oratid ObUqua. 
Moods and Tenses in Indirect Discourse. 

522. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, whether his 
own or those of another, in any other form than in the original 
words of the author, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse — Ord- 
tid ObUqua: 1 

Platonem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they say that Plato came into Italy. 
Cic. Bespondeo t£ doldrem ferre moderate, I reply that you bear the affliction 
with moderation. Cic. Utilem arbitror esse ecientiam, I think that knowledge 
is useful. Cic. 

1. In distinction from the Indibeot Discourse — 6rdU5 ObUqua, the original 
words of the author are said to be in the Direct Discourse — Oratid Recta. 

2. Words quoted without change belong to the Direct Discourse : 

Bex ' duumviros ' inquit ' secundum legem iacio,' the king said t 'I appoint 
duumvirs according to law. 1 Liv. 

RULE mx— Moods in Principal Clauses* 

523. The principal clauses of the Direct Discourse 
on becoming Indirect take the Infinitive or Subjunctive 
as follows : 

I. When Declarative, they take the Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative. 

DlcSbat animta esse dlvInOs, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 
Cic. Platonem Tarentum venisse reperiO, I find thai Plato came to Taren* 
tum. Cic. Cat$ nurftrl ae* ftiebat, Goto was wont to say that he wondered. 
Cic. Hippifts glCriatus est, annulum s6 sua manu ctinfScisse,* Eippias 
boasted that he had made the ring with his own hand. Cic. 

Nora.— The verb on which the Infinitive depends Is often omitted, or only Implied in 
some preceding verb or expression ; especially after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

1 Thus, in the first example, Platonem in ftaliam venisse is in the indirect dis- 
course ; in the direct, L e., in the original words of those who made the statement, it 
would be : Platd in Italiam venit. 

3 In the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) animl sunt dlvlnl, (2) 
Platd Tarentum venit, (8) miror, and (4) annulum med manu cdn/Soi. Observe that 
the pronominal subjects implied in miror and eon/id are expressed with the Infinitive, 
as mirdrl si, si cdn/eeisse. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be read- 
ily supplied; see second example under II., 2, below. 
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Pythia praecSpit ut Miltladem imper&torem s&merent; incepta prdspera rat&ra, 
Pythia commanded that they should take Miltiades as their commander, (telling 
them) that their effort* would be successful. Nep. 

II. When Interrogative, they take— 

1. Generally the Subjunctive: 

Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, quid sibi vellet, cur venlret, 1 to the 
demands of Caesar lie replied, what did he wish, why did he come ? Caes. 

Notts.— Deliberative questions retain the Subjunctive from the direct discourse: 
In spem venerat so* pdsse, etc ; cur fortunam perlclitaretur, 1 he hoped (had come 
into hope) that he was able, etc. ; why should he try fortune T Caes. 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, 
as in rhetorical questions : * 

DocSbant rem esse testimoniC, etc. ; quid esse levius, etc., they showed 
that the fact was a proof (for a proof), etc. ; what was more inconsiderate, 
etc. ? Caes. Respondit, num memoriam depOnere posse, 8 he replied, could 
he lay aside the recollection? Caes. 

III. When Imperative, 4 they take the Stibjunctive : 

ScrXbit LabienG cum legiOne veniat, he writes to Labienus to come (that 
he should come) with a legion. Caes. Redditur respdnsum, castrls s8 
tenerent, the reply was returned that they should keep themselves in camp. 
Liv. Mllites certiftrSs facit, s$ reficerent, he directed the soldiers to refresh 
themselves. Caes. Orabant ut sibi auxilium ferret, they prayed tltat he 
would bring them help. Caes. Nuntius venit, n§ dubitaret, a message came 
that he sluould not hesitate. Nep. Cohortfitus est, no perturbarentur, 5 he 
exhorted them not to be alarmed. Caes. 

Note.— An affirmative command takes the Subjunctive without ut, except after verbs 
of wishing and asking, but a negative command takes the Subjunctive with ni ; see ex- 
amples. 

1 In the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) quid tibi vis? car venis t 
and (2) cur peHcUter t 

3 A question used for rhetorical effect in place of an assertion is called a Rhetorical 
Question, as num potest, 4 can he ? ' = non potest, ' he can not' ; quid est turpius, ' what 
is baser ? * = nihil est turpius, * nothing is baser.' Here belong many questions which in 
the direct form have the verb in the first or in the third person. As such questions are 
equivalent to declarative sentences, they take the same construction, the Infinitive with 
its subject 

* Direct discourse— (1) quid est levius = nihil est levins, and (2) num memoriam 
diponere possum = memoriam dipbnere non possum. 

4 Imperative sentences include those sentences which take the Subjunctive of De- 
sire; see 484. 

* In the direct discourse these examples would read— (1) cum legibne venl, (2) cas- 
trls vds tenite, (8) vds reflotte, (4) nobis auxilium fer, (5) ndll dubit&re, and (6) ni 
perturbdtl s\Us. 

14 
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RULE UV.— Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 

524. The subordinate clauses of the Direct Discourse 
on becoming Indirect take the Subjunctive: 

Respondit 86 id quod in Nerrils focisset facturum, 1 lie replied that he 
would do what he liad done in the case of the Nervii. Caes. Hippias gldria- 
tug est, annulum quern haberet se" sua manu c5nf ecisse,* Hippias boasted 
that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cic 

1. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is sometimes used. Thus— t 

1) In clauses introduced by the relative pronoun, or by relative adverbs, 
ubl, unde, quart, etc., when they have the force of principal clauses (453) : 

Ad eum defertur, esse clvem Romanum qui quereretur, quern (= et eum) 
asBervatum esse, it was reported to him that there was a Roman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that Tie had been placed under guard. Cic. Te suspi- 
cor elsdem, quibus me ipsum, commoverl, I suspect that you are moved by the 
same things as I. Cic 

2) In clauses introduced by cum, quam, quamquam, quia, and some other 
conjunctions, especially in Livy and Tacitus : 

Num putatis, dixisse Antdnium minacius quam facturum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted t Cic. Dl- 
cit, se moenibus inclusos tenere eos, quia per agros vagftrl, he says that he 
keeps them shut up within the walls, because (otherwise) they would wander 
through the fields. Liv. See also 535, 1., 5 and 6. 

2. The Indicative is used— 

1) In parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse without strictly forming a part of it : 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellatur Bacenis,' they report that there is a 
forest which is called Bacenis. Caes. Audio Gellium philosophos qui tunc 
erant* convoc&sse, I hear that GelUus called together the philosophers of that 
day (lit., who then were). Cic. 

2) Sometimes in clauses not parenthetical, to give prominence to the fact 
stated, especially in relative and temporal clauses : 

Certior factus est ex ea parte vlcl, quam Gallis concesserat, omnes discfcs- 
sisse, Tie was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls. Caes. Dicunt ilium diem clarissimum 
fuisse cum domum reductus est a patribus, they say that the day when he was 
conducted home by the fathers was the most illustrious. Cic. 

525. Tenses in the Indirect Discourse generally conform 
to the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive; 4 but notice the following special points: 

1 Direct, faeiam id quod in Nervils feci. 

a Direct, aimiUum quern habeO mea manu cdnfeol. 

* These clauses, quae appellator Bacenis and qui tunc erant, are not strictly parte 
of the general report, but explanations added by the narrator. 

* See 400-496 and 537. 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, si obsides sib! dentur, sese pftcem esse facturum, Caesar 
replied, that if hostages should be given him, he would makepeace. Caes. Ex- 
itus fuit orfttionis, neque ullos vacare agros, qui dart possint, the close of the 
oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied which could (can) 
be given. Caes. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
lis changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Agunt ut dlmicent ; ibf imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit, they arrange 
that they shall fight ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv. Appftrebat regn&tQrum 
qui vlcisset, 1 it was evident that he would be king who should conquer. Liv. 

Note.— For Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse, see 587. 

Pronouns and Persons in Indirect Discourse. 

526. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed to 
pronouns of the third person, 8 and the first and second persons of 
verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

Gloriatus est, annulum se suft manu confecisse,* he boasted that he had made 
the ring with his own hand. Cic. Bedditur responsum, castrls se tenerent, 4 
the reply was retwned that they should keep themselves in camp. Liv. Ke- 
spondit, si obsides ab ils sib! dentur, sese cum ils pftcem esse factOrum, 5 he 
replied that if hostages should be given, to Mm by them, he would make peace 
with them. Caes. 

Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. 

527. Conditional sentences, in passing from the Direct Dis- 
course to the Indirect, undergo the following changes: 

1 In the direct discourse— (1) ibi imperium erit, unde victoria fuerit, and (2) reg- 
ndbit qui vlcerit. 

3 Thus— (1) ego Is changed to sul, sibi, etfe, or to ipse ; meus and noster to suus ; (2) 
tu to is or iUe, sometimes to sul, etc. ; tuus and vester to suus or to the Genitive of is; 
and (8) hie and iste to ille. But the pronoun of the first person may of course be used 
In the indirect discourse in reference to the reporter or author, and the pronoun of the 
second person in reference to the person addressed : Adfirm&vl quidvls mi perpessu- 
rum, / asserted that I would endure anything. Cic Responded U dolorem ferre mode- 
rate, I reply that voir bear the affliction with moderation. Cic. 

8 Direct, annulum ego med manxL dbnfld. Ego becomes se, and med, sud. 

4 Direct, castrls vos tenets. Vds becomes si, and tenets, tenerent. 

8 Direct, si obsides d vdMs mihi dabuntur, voblscum pdeem faciam. A vdbls 
becomes ab ils; mihi becomes sibi ; vdMscum, cum ils; and the implied subject of 
faciam becomes sese, the subject of esse facturum. 
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I. In the First Form, the Indicative is changed to the Subjunctive in the 
condition and to the Infinitive in the conclusion : 

Bespondit, si quid Caesar s6 velit, ilium ad sS venire oportere, 1 he replied^ 
if Caesar wished anything of Mm, he ought to come to him. Caes. 

Note.— In all forms of conditional sentences the conclusion, when imperative, and 
generally when interrogative, takes the Subjunctive according to 523 : 

Besponderunt, si n6n aequom existimaret, etc., cur postolaret, 3 etc., they replied, if 
he did not think it fair, etc, why did he demand, etc. Caes. Earn certidrem fScS- 
rnnt, si suas re"s manere vellet, Alcibiadem persequer6tur,» they informed him that if 
he wished hie institutions to be permanent, he should take measures against Aid- 
biades. Hep. Die qnidnam lactams raerls, si cSnsor fuissSs, 4 say what you would 
have done, if you had been censor. Li v. 

II. In the Second Form, the Present or Perfect Subjunctive in the con- 
dition remains unchanged after a principal tense, but may be changed 5 to 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect after an historical tense, and in the conclu- 
sion it is changed to the Future Infinitive: 

Bespondit, si stlpendium remittitur, libenter sese recus&turum popull 
Bom&nl amlcitiam, 9 he replied that if the tribute should be remitted, he would 
gladly renounce the friendship of the Roman, people. Caes. 

Note. — See note under I. 

III. In the Third Form, the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive remains 
unchanged in the condition, regardless of the tense of the principal verb, 
but in the conclusion it is changed to the Periphrastic Infinitive in -rus 
fuisse, rarely to that in -rus esse: 

Bespondit, si quid ipsl & Caesare opus esset, 86sS ad eum venturum fuisse, 7 
he replied that if he wanted anything of Caesar, he would have come to him* 
Caes. Clamit&bat, si ille adesset, ventords esse, 7 he cried out that they would 
come if he were present. Caes. 

Note 1.— In the conclusion, the periphrastic form futHrum fuisse ut with the Sub- 
junctive is used in the Passive voice, and sometimes in the Active : 

Nisi nuntQ essent allSti, existim&bant futurum fuisse ut oppidum amitteretur, 7 they 
thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not been brought. Caes. 

Note 2.— In conditional sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
the condition, and with an historical tense of the Indicative in the conclusion— 

1 Direct, si quid Caesar ml vutt, ilium ad me venire oportet. For change of pro- 
nouns see 526, and for the tense of velit see 525, 1. 

3 Direct, si ndn aequum exlstbm&s, curpostulas t 

8 Direct, el tuds res manere vis, Alcibiadem persequere. Notice change In the 
pronoun and in the person of the verb; see 526. 

* Direct, qnidnam fecisses (or facturus fuistS), si censor fuisses. 

6 But is often retained unchanged according to 525, 1. 

• Direct, si stlpendium remittdtur, libenter recusem popull Rdmanl amlcitiam, 
or si stlpendium remittitur, libenter reeusdbo popull Romdnl amlcitiam. Observe 
that these two forms become identical in the indirect discourse. 

7 Direct— (1) si quid mild d Caesare opus esset, ad eum venissem; (2) si iUe 
adesset, venlrent; and (8) nisi nuntil essent aUdtl, oppidum dmiesum esset. 
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1) Che Indicative is generally changed to the Perfect Infinitive : 

' Memento istam dignitatem to" n6n potuisse consequl, nisi mels cdnsilils p&roissSs, 1 
remember that you would not have been able to attain that dignity, if you had not 
followed my counsels. Cic 

2) The Indicative is changed to the Perfect Subjunctive if the context requires that 
mood: 

Quia dnbitat qnin si Saguntinla tnlissemns operam, ftyereurl bollum fuerimus, 1 who 
doubts that we should have averted the war, if we had carried aid to the Sagun- 
tines T liv. Scimus quid, si vixisset, facturus fuerit, 1 we know what he would have 
done, if he had lived. Liv. 

Indirect Clauses. 

528. The indirect discourse in its widest application includes — 

1. Subordinate clauses containing statements made on the authority of 
any other person than the writer ; see 516 : 

Omnes libros quos fr&ter suns rellquisset mini ddn&vit, he gave to me all 
the books which his brother had left. 9 Cic 

2. Indirect questions ; see 529, L 

Note. — A. clause which involves a question without directly asking it is called an In- 
direct or Dependent Question : 

Quaesivit salvusne esset chpeus, he asked whether his shield was safe. 9 Cic 

3. Many subordinate clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive ; see 529, IL 

RULE IiV.— Moods in Indirect Clauses. 

529. The Subjunctive is used — 
I. In indirect questions: 

Quaeritur, cur dSctissiml hominSs dissentiant, it is a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. Cic. Quaesier&s, nonne put&rem, you had asked 
whetlier I did not think. Cic. Qu&lis sit animus, animus nescit, tlie soul 
knows not what tlie soul is. Cic Quid dies f erat incertum est, what a day 
will bring forth is uncertain. Cic. Quaeritur quid futurum sit, what will 
be, is the question. Cic. Quaerit qulnam eventus, si foret bellatum, futurus 
f uerit, he asks what would have been tlie result if war had been waged. Liv. 
DubitO num debeam, I doubt whether I ought. Plin. Incerta feror si Jup- 
piter velit, I am rendered uncertain whether Jupiter wislies. Verg. Ut t6 
oblectes scire cupi<5, I wish to know how you amuse yourself. Cic. Difficile 

1 Direct— (1) istam dignitatem cdnsequl non potulstl, nisi mels cdnsilils p&ruis- 
ees; (2) si Saguntlnls tulissemus operam, helium dversUrl fuimus ; (8) quid, si 
vlmisset, facturus fuit t 

2 That is, which he said his brother had left. 

8 Here no question is directly asked. We have simply the statement, 'he asked 
whether his shield was safe,' but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
elipeus, ' is my shield safe ? * 
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dictti est utrum timuerint an dllexerint, it is -difficult to say whether they 
feared or loved. Cic. 

II. Often in clauses dependent npon an Infinitive or 
upon another Subjunctive : 

Nihil indlgnius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplicio non carere, 
nothing is more shameful than that he who is free from fault should not be 
exempt from punishment. Cic. Utrum difficilius esset negare tibi an ef- 
ficere id quod rogdres did dubitavl, whether it would be more difficult to re- 
fuse your request or to do that which you ask, 7* liave long doubted. Cic. 
Recordatione nostrae amlcitiae sic fruor ut beats vlxisse videar quia cum 
Sclpione vixerim, I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to 
have lived happily because I hate lived with Scipio. Cic. Naevium rogat 
ut caret quod durissct, he asked Naevius to attend to that which he had men- 
tioned. Cic. Vereor nS, dum minuere velim laborem, augeam, I fear that, 
while I wish to diminish the labor, I shall increase it. Cic. 

Note 1.— In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, observe— 

1) That the Subjunctive is used when the clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given. 

2) That the Indicative is used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and 
when they give special prominence to the/act stated : 

Militfis misit, ut e6s qui fugerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue those 
who had fled (i. e., the fugitives). Caes. Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn, vel in us quos 
nunquam vidimus, dUigSmus, such is the force of integrity that we love it even in those 
whom toe have never seen. Cic. * 

Note 2.— In clauses introduced by dum, the Indicative is very common, especially in 
the poets and historians : 

Fuere qui, dum dubitat Scaevlnus, hortfirentur FisSnem, there were those who ex- 
horted Piso, while Scaevinus hesitated. Tac. See also 467, 4. 

1. Indirect or dependent questions, like those not dependent (351, 1), are 
introduced by interrogative pronouns or other interrogative words, as quis, 
qui, qudUs, etc. ; quid, cur, nl, nonne, num / rarely by si, ' whether,' and ut, 

* how ' ; see examples above. 

Moth 1.— Si is sometimes best rendered to see wliether, to see if, to try # ', etc. . 
T6 adeunt, si quid velis, they come to you to see whether you wish anything. Cic. 
Note 2.— In the poets si is sometimes similarly used with the Indicative : 
Inspice si possum dOnata reponere, examine me to see whether lam able to restore 
your gifts. Hor. 

Note 8.— In indirect questions num does not necessarily imply negation 
Note 4.— An indirect question may readily be changed to a direct or independ- 
ent question. 1 

2. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the 
question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted after the principal verb : 

1 Thus the direct question involved in the first example is, cur doctissiml homines 
diesenUunt, ' why do the most learned men disagree? 1 In the second, ndnne putds, 

* do you not think ? ' 
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Ego ilium nescio qui fuerit, / do not know (him) who he was. Tor. Dlo 
hominem qui Bit, tell who the man is. Plaut. 

8. Indirect double questions are generally introduced by the same inter- 
rogative particles as those which are direct (353). Thus — 

1) They generally take utrum or -ne in the first member and an in the 
second: 

Quaeritur virtus suamne propter dignitatem an propter fructus aliquos ex- 
petatur, it is asked whetfier virtue is sought for its own worth, or for certain ad- 
vantages. Cic. 

2) But they sometimes omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an or -ne in the sense of or, and necne or an ndn in the sense of 
or not: 

Quaeritur n&tur& an dCctrtna possit efficl virtus, it is ashed whether virtue 
can be secured by nature, or by education. Cic Sapientia be&tos emciat necne 
quaesti§ est, whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. Cic. 

Notr 1.— Other forms, as -ne . . . -ne, an . . . an, are rare or poetic: 

Qui teneant, homineene feraene, quaerere, to ascertain who inhabit them, whether 
men or beasts. Verg. 

Notb 2.— An, in the sense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after verbs 
and expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubito an, neseid an, hated sold an, ' I doubt 
whether not, 1 ' I know not whether not 1 = * I am inclined to think * ; dubium est an, in~ 
certum est an, • it is uncertain whether not ' = * it is probable ' : 

DubitO an Thrasybulum prlmum omnium pdnam, I doubt whether I should not 
place Thraeybuhts first of all (i. e., I am Inclined to think I should). Nop. 

Note S.—An sometimes seems to have the force of out : 

Cum Simonides, an quia alius, 1 pollicere'tur, when JSimonides or some other one 
promised. Cic. 

4. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion (1) when it represents & periphrastic form in the direct question, and 
(2) generally, not always, when it represents a Future Indicative; see the 
fifth and sixth examples under 589, 1. 

5. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished — 

1) From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or understood, and 
are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect ques- 
tions are generally so used : 

Dlcam quod sentio (relative clause), I will tell that which (id quod) I think.* 
Cic. Dlcam quid intellegam (indirect question), I will teU what I know. Cic. 
Quaeramus ubi maleficium est, let us seek there (ibi) where the crime is. Cic. 

2) From direct questions and exclamations : 

1 Some critics treat an quis alius as a direct question inserted parenthetically : or 
was it some other one T 

3 In the first and third examples, quod sentio and ubi . . . est are not questions, but 
relative clauses ; id is understood as the antecedent of quod, and ibi as the antecedent 
or correlative of ubi; but in the second example, quid inUUegam is an indirect ques- 
tion and the object ot dlcam : I will tell (what?) what I know (i. e., will answer that 
question). 
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Quid agendum est? nesci6, what is to be done? I know not.* Cic Vide ! 
quam conversa res est, see ! how changed is the case. Cic 

8) From clauses introduced by nesciS guts = quidamf * some one,' nesciS 
quomodo = quddammodo, 4 in some way,' «*!««» quantum, * wonderfully 
much,' * wonderfully ,' etc. These take the Indicative : 

Nescid quid animus praesagit,' the mind forebodes, I know not what. Ter. 
Id mlrum quantum profuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (L e., it 
wonderfully profited). Liv. 

6. Personal Cohstbuctioit. — Instead of an impersonal verb with an indirect 
question as subject, the personal construction is sometimes used, as follows : 

Perspiciuntur quam sint leves, 4 it is seen how inconstant they are! Cic. 

7. The Indicative in Indirect Questions is sometimes used in early 
Latin and in the poets, especially in Plautus and Terence : 

Si memorare velim, quam fidell animo ful, possum, if I should wish to 
mention how much fidelity I showed, lam able. Ter. 

530. The directions already given for converting the Dibect Dis- 
course, OrdtiS RZcta, into the Indirect, OrOtio Obliqua, are further illus- 
trated in the following passage from Caesar : 

Dnrccr Disoousss. Iwdieect Dibooubsk. 

Caesarem obsecrare coepit : ' Ne Caesarem obsecrare coepit, ng quid 
quidgravius in fratrem statuerU ; sciS gravius in fratrem statueret; scire si 
ilia esse vera, nee quisquam ex ed ilia esse vera, nee quemquam ex eo 
plus quam ego doloris capit, propterea plus quam se doloris capers, propterea 
quod cum ipse gratia plurimum doml quod cum ipse gratia plurimum doml 
atque in reliqua Gallia, ille minimum atque in reliqua Gallia, ille minimum 
propter adulescentiam^xtferal, per me propter adulescentiam posset, per ee 
crevit ; quibus opibus ftc nervls non crevisset ; quibus opibus ac nervls 
solum ad minuendam gratiam, sed non solum ad minuendam gratiam, 
paene ad perniciem meam utitur ; sed paene ad perniciem suam utere- 
ego tamen et amoro fraterno et exls- tur ; slsl tamen et amore fraterao et 
timatiOne vulgl commoveor. Quod si exlstimatione vulgl commoveri. Quod 
quid Si a tl gravius accidei'U, cum si quid £l a Caesars gravius accidisset, 
ipse hunc locum amlcitiae apud te cum ipse eum locum amlcitiae apud 
teneam, nemd exutimdbit, non mea eum teneret, neminem exfcstimdturum, 
volunt&te factum; qua ex re totfus ndn *K<*voluntate factum; quaexrS 
Galliae animl a ml dvertentur.' 1 fut&rum utl totlus Galliae animl a si 

wertereWtur. Caes., B. G., I., 20. 

• 1 Quid agendum sit nescid, ' I know not what is to be done, 1 would be an indirect 
question. 

9 See 101, note. 

8 Prass&git does not depend upon nescid, but Is entirely independent Jiescid quid 
animus praes&giat would be an indirect question, and would mean, J know not what 
the mind forebodes. 

* lit, they are seen. Observe that this personal construction corresponds to the 
Active, perspiciunt eds quam sint levie, 4 they perceive (them) how inconstant they are.' 
Bee also ego ilium nescid qui fuerit % 539, 2. 
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Notb.— In this illustration observe the following points: 

1) That the Indicative in the principal clauses of the direct discourse is changed to 
the corresponding tense of the Infinitive in the indirect, 1 and that the Subjunctive, star 
tueris, denoting incomplete action, is changed to the Imperfect Subjunctive after the 
historical tense, coepit. 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the verbs denoting incomplete action are changed 
to the Imperfect Subjunctive, while those denoting completed action are changed to the 
Pluperfect Subjunctive.* 

8) That 8dd becomes scire si (1. e., that the subject of the Infinitive is generally ox- 
pressed). 

4) That the pronouns of the fret person are changed to reflexives; and that tnose of 
the second person are changed to is.* 

531. The process by which the Indieect Discourse, Ordtio Obtiqua, 
is changed to the Direct, Orotic Ricta, is illustrated in the following pas 
sages from Caesar : 

Indirect Discourse. Direct Discoxtssb. 

Eespondit, trdnsisse Rhenum sdse Respondit : ' Trdnsil Rhenum non 

ndn sua sponte, sed rogdtum et arces- med sponte, sed rogdtus et arcessitus 

eitum ft Gallls. Se prius in Galliam & Gallls. Ego prius in Galliain veni 

venisse quam popvlwn Romdnum. quam populus ROmdnus. Quid Ub\ 

QwdsibiveUet? Cur in suds posses- vie? Cur in meds possessionem ve- 

siones venlretf Caes., B. G., L, 44. nisf* 

Ita respondit, c6 sibl minus dubi- Ita respondit : * Eo mM minus 

tatiOnis darl quod eas res quas legfttl dubitationis datur quod efts res qua* 

Helvetil commemordssent memoria te- vds, legatl Helvetil, comrnerrwr&vwtis, 

neret. Quod si veteris contumeliae ob- memoria tened. Quod si veteris con- 

llviscl vellet, num etiam recentium in- tumeliae obllviscl vol6 y num etiam re- 

juriarum memoriam deponere posse? centium injuriarum memoriam de- 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen, si obsides ab ^Ohqtq possum f Cum haec ita sint, 

ils sM dentur^ sese cum us p&cem esse tamen, si obsides ft vObis miM dabun* 

faeturum. Caes., B. G., I., 14. tur^ {tf&fecum pftcem/flK^am.' 

Nora.— In these illustrations observe the following points : 

1) That in the principal clauses (1) the Infinitives with si or scsi t expressed or un- 
derstood, are changed to the first person of the Indicative; * (2) other Infinitives are 
also changed to the Indicative, but the person is determined by the context ; 6 and (3) 

» Thus scid becomes scire; capit, capers; commoveor y commof>erl; eutstim&bit, 
eolstimaidrum (esse); and doertentur, futurum uU dverterentur. This last form, 
futurism un dverterentur, is the Periphrastic Future Infinitive Passive; see 537, 8. 

* ThagpoteratbecomeBpdsset; HUtur, titer itur; teneam, teneret; but crevit be- 
comes crivisset; acciderit, accidisset. 

a Thus (1) ego is changed to si; mi to si; meant to suam; med to sud; and (3) 
ti to eum; huno to sum. 

* Thus trdnsisse sisi is changed to trdnsil; si oinisse to ego oinl; slsi essefac- 
turum to fadam ; pdsse, with si understood, to possum. 

* Thus minus darl becomes minus datur; but if the subject of the Infinitive is of 
the second person, the Indicative will also be of that person. Responded ti dolbrem 
ferre moderdti thru becomes responded, k doMrem moderdtifer*;' see p. 299, foot- 
note 2. 
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Subjunctives are changed to the Indicative after Interrogative words, 1 and to the Im- 
perative in other situations. 3 

2) That in the subordinate clauses the Subjunctive, unless required by the thought 
irrespective of the indirect discourse, is changed to the Indicative.* 

8) That the reflexive pronouns eul, sibi, etc., and swus are changed (1) generally to 
pronouns of the first person, but (2) sometimes to those of the second person. 4 

4) That is and ills are (1) generally changed to tu or h\c, but (2) sometimes retained. 

5) That a noun referring to the person or persons addressed may be put in the 
Vocative preceded by tu or vos.* 

SECTION VII. 

INFINITIVE.— SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

I. Infinitive. 

532. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special character- 
istics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modi- 
fiers, and governs oblique cases. 7 

RULE L VI.— Infinitive. 

533. Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or 

qualify their meaning : 

Aude5 dlcere, I dare say (I venture to say). Cic. Haec vltare cupimus, 
we desire to avoid these things. Cic. Cdnstituit non prCgredl, he decided 

1 Thus quid vellet is changed to quid vie t cur venlret to cur venls t VeUet and 
venlret are in the Imperfect simply because dependent upon an historical tense, and are 
therefore changed to the Present in the direct discourse. In deliberative questions 
(484, V.) the Subjunctive is retained in the direct discourse. 

a Thus cum legione veniat, under 523, III., becomes cum legibne venl. The Sub- 
junctive may of course be retained in the direct discourse whenever the thought requires 
that mood. 

8 Thus commemor&ssent, pluperfect after an historical tense, is changed to com- 
memordolstis ; teniret to teneo ; vellet to void; dentur to dabuntur. 8int is retained 
unchanged because required in a causal clause with cum ; see 517. 

4 Thus (1) trdnslsse sisi is changed to trdnsil, with subject implied in the ending; 
sud to med ; si vinisse to ego venl,, with emphatic subject ; suds to meds ; sibi to miM; 
eesi esse factUrum to f adorn ; (2) sibi to tibi, in quid sibi vellet. As the subject of an 
Infinitive (536), si or sise often corresponds to the pronominal subject implied in the 
tnding of a finite verb ; see p. 187, foot-note 5. 

'• Thus (1) ab lis is changed to d vbbls; cum tie to vdbUoum; ea ita eint to haec 
ita sint; (2) eds ris is retained. 

9 Thus liodtl HelvUi\ the subject of commemor&ssent, is changed to vde, Ug&tl 
Helvetia. 

7 Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been the Dative case of an abstract 
verbal noun, and to have been used to denote the purpose or end (384, 1, 8) for which 
anything is or is done. Being thus only loosely connected with the verb of tho sentence, 
it readily lost its special force as a case and soon began to be employed with considerable 
freedom in a variety of constructions. In this respect the history of the Infinitive r 
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not to advance, Caes. CrSdulI esse coep6runt, they began to be credulous. 
Cic. Vincere scls, you know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Liv. 
Victoria utl nescls, you do not know how to use victory. Liv. Latlne" loqul 
didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin. Sail. DGbes hoc rescribere, you 
ought to write tJiis in reply. Hor, Nemo mortem effugere potest, no one is 
able to escape death. Cic. Solent edgitare, they are accustomed to think. Cic 

I. The Infinitive is thus used — 

1. "With Transitive Verbs meaning to dare, desire, determine ; to begin, 
continue, end; to know, learn; to owe, etc. ; see examples above. 

Nora 1.— For the Subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 498, 1., note. 
Nora 2.— See also 498, II., note 1. 

2. With Intransitive Verbs meaning to be able ; to be wont, be accustomed, 
etc. ; see examples above. 

II. In special constructions the Infinitive has nearly the force of a 
P4tive of Purpose or End — l 

1. With Intransitive Verbs : 

Non populare penates venimus, we have not come to lay waste your homes. 
Verg. Conjuravere patriam incendere, they conspired to destroy their country 
with fire. Sail. 

2. With Transitive Verbs in connection with the Accusative : 

Pecus egit altos vlsere montes, he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains. Hor. Quid habes dlcere, what have you to say t Cic. Dederat comam 
diflundere ventls, she had given her hair to the winds to scatter. Verg. 2 

3. With Adjectives : 

Est paratus audlre, he is prepared to hear (for hearing). Cic. Avidl com- 
mittere pugnam, eager to engage (for engaging) in battle. Ovid. Fons rlvo 
dare nomen idoneus, a fountain fit to give a name to the river. Hor. 

Nora 1.— This use of the Infinitive is mostly poetical. 

Nora 2.— With adjectives and with participles used as adjectives the Infinitive to 
rare in prose, but is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantare peritus, skilled in singing. Verg. PSHdes cSdere nescius, Pelides not 
knowing how to yield. Hor. Certa morf, determined to die. Vergr. DIgnus describl, 
worthy to be described. Hor. Vitnlus niveus viderl,* a calf snow-white to view. Hor. 

bles that of adverbs from the oblique cases of nouns. As such adverbs are often used 
with greater freedom than the cases which they represent, so the Latin Infinitive often 
appears in connections where, as a Dative, it would not have been at all admissible. 
Upon the Origin and History of the Indo-European Infinitive, see Jolly, ' Geschichte 
des Inflnitivs. 9 

1 In these constructions the Infinitive retains its original force and use; see 538, 
foot-note. 

" In these examples with transitive verbs observe that the Accusative and Infini- 
tive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 384, IL, and that the Accusative, 
Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 390, IL 

* Niveus viderl, like the Greek kevnb* tftfotfot. 
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Plger scrlbendl forre bborem, reluctant to bear the labor of writing. Her. Bourn ef- 
flcium facere immemor est, he forget* (is forgetful) to do hie duty. Plant. 

Noti 8.— The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal nouns and with 
such expressions as tempue est, cdpia est, etc. : 

Cupidd Stygios innare lacQs, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes. Verg. Qui- 
bus molliter vivero cdpia erat, who had the means for living at ease. Sail. Tempns est 
dicere, it is time to speak. Cic. 

Note 4.— The Infinitive is sometimes used with prepositions: 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between giving 
and receiving. Sen. 

RULE LVH.— Accusative and Infinitive. 

534. Many transitive verbs admit botb an Accusative 
and an Infinitive : 

Te sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. Cic. E<5a suum adventum 
exspectare jussit, he ordered them to await his approach. Caes. Pontem 
jubet rescindl, he orders the bridge to be broken down. Caes. Te tua frul 
virtute cupimus, we wish you to enjoy your virtue. Cic. Sentlmus calSre 
ignem, we perceive {hat fire is hot (we perceive fire to be hot). Cic. Regem 
tradunt sS abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 1 Liv. 

Notb.— -In the compound forms of the Infinitive, esse is often omitted : 
Audivf solitum Fabricium, I have heard that Fabridus was wont. Cic Speramus 
vobls prftfutaros, we hope to benefit you. Cic. 

1. The corresponding Passive is sometimes personal and sometimes 
impersonal:* 

Personal.— Aristtdes justissimus fuisse traditur, ArisUdes is said (is re- 
ported by tradition) to have been most just. Cic. Solera e mundd tollere vi- 
dentur, they seem to remove the sun from the world. Cic. Platonem audlvisse 
dlcitur, he is said to have heard Plato. Cic. Dil boatl esse inteUeguntur, 
the gods are understood to be happy. Cic. 

Impersonal. — Traditum est Homerum caecum fuisse, it has been reported 

1 Observe that in the first three examples the Accusatives U, ebs, and pontem, are 
the direct objects of the finite verbs, while in the other examples the Accusatives ti, ig- 
nem, and regent, may be explained either as the direct objects of the finite verbs, or as 
the subjects of the Infinitives. The former was doubtless the original construction, but 
in time the object of the principal verb came to be regarded In many cases as the subject 
of the Infinitive depending upon it Thus was developed the Subject Accusative of the 
Infinitive. 

3 These two constructions correspond to the two interpretations of the Active men- 
tioned in foot-note 1 above. Thus, in the sentence, ArisUdem justissimum fuisse tra- 
dunt, UAristfdem is regarded as the object of tradunt, according to the original concep- 
tion, the corresponding Passive will be personal : ArisUdes justissimus fuisse traditur; 
but if Aristldem to regarded as the subject of fuisse, and the clause Aristldem jusUssU 
mum fuisse as the object of tradunt, then the same clause will become the subject of the 
Passive, and the construction will be impersonal: Aristldem jOstissimvmftiisee fe&M- 
tur, • it is reported by tradition that Aristklee was most Just.' 
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by tradition that Homer was blind. Cic Unam partem Gallds obtinere dic- 
tum est, it has been stated that the Gauls occupy one part, Caes. Nuntiatur 
esse naves in porta, it is announced that the vessels are in port. Cic. 

Notb 1.— The Personal Construction is used— (1) regularly in jubcor, vetor, and 
videor; (2) generally in the simple tenses 1 of most verbs of bating, thin kino, and the 
like, as dlcor, tr&dor^ feror, nUntior, cridor, exlstimor, putor, perhibeor, etc.; (8) 
sometimes in other verbs ; see examples above. 

Notb 2.— The Impersonal Construction is especially common in tho compound 
tenses} though also used in the simple tenses ; see examples above. 

535. The Accusative and an Infinitive are used with a great 
variety of verbs. Thus — 

I. With verbs of Perceiving and Declaring : 

Sentlmus calere ignem/we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Mihi narrftvit te 
sollicitum esse, he told me that you were troubled. Cic Scrtpserunt Themis- 
toclem in ABiam transisse, they wrote that Themistocles had gone over to 
Asia. Nep. 

1. Verbs or Perceiving include those which involve (1) tho exercise of 
the senses : audio, video, sentio, etc., and (2) the exercise of the mind— think- 
ing, believing, knowing : cdgito, put6, cxisHmO, crldo, sperO — intellegO, sciS, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are such as state or communicate facts or thoughts : 
dlcO, narrO, nuntlO, doceO, ostendO, prOmittO, etc. 

8. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring, as fdma 
fert, 'report says,' testis sum, 'I am a witness* =' I testify,' cdnscius mihi 
sum, i I am conscious,' 1 1 know,' also admit an Accusative with an Infinitive : 

Nullam mihi rclatam esse gratiam, tu es testis, you are a witness (can 
testify) that no grateful return lias been made to me. Cic. 

4. Participle for Infinitive. — Verbs of perceiving take the Accusative 
with the present participle, when the object is to be represented as actually 
seen, heard, etc., while engaged in a given action : 

Catoneni vldl in bibliotheci sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the library. 
Cic. 

5. Subjects Compared. — When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 

Platonem ferunt idem sensisse quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras. Cic. 

6. Predicates Compared.— When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second : 

Num putatis, dixisse Antdnium minficius quam facturum fuisse, do you 
think Antony spoke more threateningly than he would have acted f Cic. 
Notb.— But the second clause may take the Subjunctive, with or without ut: 

1 The learner will remember that the simple tenses are formed simply by inflexional 
endings, as dicitur, dlceb&tur, but that the compound tenses are formed by the union 
•f the perfect participle with the verb sum, as dictum est, dictum erat, etc 
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Audeo dicero ipsds potius cultores agrdrum fore qaam ut coK prohibeant, / dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rattier than prevent them from 
being tilled. Uv. 

II. With verbs of Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their op- 
posites : 1 

Te tua frul virtttte cupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue. 
Cic. Pontem jubet rescindl, he orders the bridge to be brolcen down (that the 
bridge should be broken down). Caes. Lex eum necarl vetuit, the law for- 
bade that he should be put to death. Liv. 

Note.— Several verbs involving a wish or command admit the Subjunctive, generally 
with ut or ne; see 498, 1 : 

OptO ut id audifitis, I desire that you may hear this. Cic. Void ut respondeat 1 
wish you would reply. Cic. Maid t6 hostis metuat, / prefer that the enemy should 
fear you. Cic. Concede ut haec apta Bint, J admit that ihese things are suitable. Cic. 

III. With verbs of Emotion and Feeling : 8 

Gaudeo te mihi suadere, / rejoice that you advise me. Cic. Miramur te 
laetarl, we wonder that you rejoice. Cic. 

Note.— Verbs of emotion and feeling often take clauses with quod (540, IV.) to 
give prominence to the fact stated, or to emphasize the ground or reason for the feeling : 

Gaudeo quod te interpellavl, I rejoice that (or because) I have interrupted you. Cic. 
Dolebam quod soclum fimlseram, I was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. 

IV. Sometimes, especially in Poetry and in Late Prose, with verbs 
which usually take the Subjunctive: * 

Gentem hortor amare focos, / exhort the race to love their homes. Verg. 
Cfinctl suaserunt f taliain petere, all advised to seek Italy. Verg. Soror monet 
succSdere Lauso Turnum, the sister warns Turrvus to take the place of Lausus. 

Verg. 

RULE LVm.— Subject of Infinitive. 

536. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as 
its subject : 4 

Sentlmus calere ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Platonem 
Tarentum v§nisse reperio, I find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 

1 As cupio, opto, void) nolo, mdlo, etc.; potior, sino; impero, jubeo ; prohibeO, 
veto, etc. 

a As gaudeo, doUo, mlror, gueror, etc. ; also aegrefero, graviterfero, etc 

8 Many verbs in Latin thus admit two or more different constructions; see in the 
dictionary adigo, censeo, concede, edgo, cdnstituO, contendo, cupio, cHrO, decerno, 
died, doceo, ilabbro, enltor,faoiO, impedio, impero, jubeo, labor 0, mdlo, mando, mo- 
Uor, moneo, nolo, opto, bro, potior, permitto, persuddeo, postulo, praecipio, prae- 
dlcO, proMbeo, sino, statuo, studeo, suddeo, veto, video. See also Draeger, II., pp. 
280-416. 

4 Bemember that the Infinitive, as a verbal noun, originally had no subject, but that 
subsequently in special constructions a subject Accusative was developed out of the ob- 
ject of the principal verb; see 534, foot-note 1. In classical Latin many Infinitives have 
no subjects, either expressed or understood. 
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1. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions the Present Infinitive is 
sometimes used for the Imperfect or the Perfect Indicative. It is then called 
the Historical Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nomina- 
tive: 

Oatilina in prima acie versftrl, omnia prOvidere, multum ipse ptignare, 
saepe hostem ferlre, Catiline was busy in the front line; he attended to every- 
thing, fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy, , 1 Sail. 

Nora.— The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated action : 
Omnia in pejus mere &c retrO referri, all things change rapidly for the worse and 
are borne backward. Verg. 

2. A Predicate Noun or a Predicate Adjective after an Infinitive agrees 
with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, according to the general 
rule (363). It is thus — 

1) In the Nominative, when predicated of the principal subject: 

Nolo esse laudator, lam unwilling to be a eulogist. Cic. Beatus esse sine 
virtute nem6 potest, no one can be happy without virtue. Cic. Parens did 
potest, he can be called a parent. Cic. 

Note.— Participles in the compound tenses agree like predicate adjectives : 

Pollicitus esse dlcitur, he is said to have promised. Cic 

2) In the Accusative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Accusa- 
tive: 

Ego me Phldiam esse mftllem, / should prefer to be Phidias. Cic. Trftdi- 
tum est, Homerum caecum fuisse, 8 it has been handed down by tradition that 
Homer was blind. Cic. 

3) In the Dative, when predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative : 
Patricio tribund plebis fieri nOn licebat, it was not lawful for a patrician 

to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mini neglegentl esse nOn licuit,» it was 
not permitted me to be negligent. Cic. 

Note. — A noun or adjective predicated of a noun or prououn in the Dative is some- 
times put in the Accusative : 

& consulem fieri licet, it is lawful for him to be made consul. Gaes. 

537. The Tenses of the Infinitive — Present, Perfect, and 
Future — denote only relative time. They accordingly represent the 
time respectively as present, past, or future, relatively to that of 
the principal verb : 

Present.— CupiO me esse clementem, I desire to be mild. Cic. Mftluit so 
diligl quam metul, he preferred to be loved rather than feared. Nep. 

Perfect. — Platonem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they say that Plato came 
into Italy. Cic. Conscius mini eram, nihil & me commissum esse, I was con- 
scious to myself that no offence had been committed by me. Cic. 

Future.— Brutum visum Irl ft me putd, / think Brutus will be seenby me. 

1 Historical Infinitives are generally used in groups, seldom singly. 

* Here Phldiam is predicated of mi (lit, me to be Phidias), and caecum of Ho- 
m&rum. 

* TribUnd is predicated otpatrieid, and neglegentl otmiht 
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Cic. Or&culum datum erat vlctiicSs Athenfts fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. 

Note.— In general, the Present Infinitive represents the action as taking place at the 
time denoted by the principal verb, the Perfect as then completed or past, and the Fu- 
ture as then about to take place; but tense is so imperfectly developed in the Infinitive 
that even relative time is not marked with much exactness. Hence—' 

1) The Present is sometimes used of future actions, and sometimes with little or no 
reference to time : 

Cras argentnm dare dixit, he said that he would give the silver to-morrow. Ter. 

2) The Perfect is sometimes used of present actions, though chiefly in the poets : 
Tetigisse timent poetam, they fear to touch (to have touched) the poet. Hor. 

1. After the past tenses oidebed, oportet, possum, and the like, the Pres- 
ent Infinitive is used where our idiom would lead us to expect the Perfect ; 
sometimes also after meminl, and the like ; regularly in recalling what we 
have ourselves experienced : 

Debuit ofllciosior esse, he ought to have been more attentive. Cic. Id potuit 
facere, he might have done this. Cic. Me Athenls audlre meminl, I remember 
to have heard (hearing) in Athens. Cic. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive sometimes denotes the result of the ac- 
tion. Thus, doctus esse may mean either to have been instructed or to be a 
learned man (lit., an instructed man). If the result thus denoted belongs to 
past time,/ttMM must take the place of esse : 

Populum alloquitur, eopltum fuisse rggem IctQ, she addresses the people, 
saying that the king was stunned by the blow. Liv. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

3. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic Fokm, futu- 
rum esse tit, or fore tit, with the Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, is fre- 
quently used : 

SperO fore ut contingat id nobis, I hope this will fall to our lot (I hope it 
will come to pass that this may happen to us). Cic. Non sper&verat Hanni- 
bal, fore ut ad se deficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. 

Notk 1.— This circumlocution is common In the Passive, and is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the participle in rue. 

Note 2.— Sometimes fore ut with the Subjunctive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with 
the force of a Future Perfect ; and in passive and deponent verbs, fore with the perfect 
participle may be used with the same force: 

Dlc5 me satis adeptum fore, I say that I shall have obtained enough. Cic. 

538. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, is often used as 
the subject of a verb i 1 

"With Subject. — Caesarl nuntiatum est equites accedere, it was announced 
to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching. Caes. Facinus est vinoM clvem 
Eomanum, that a Roman citizen should be bound is a crime. Cic. Certum 

1 This use of the Infinitive as subject was readily developed out of its use as object; 
see 534, 1, foot-note. Thus the Infinitive, with or without a subject, finally came to be 
regarded as an indeclinable noun, and was accordingly used not only as subject and 
object, but also as predicate and appositive (539, 1, and II.), and sometimes even in 
the Ablative Absolute (539, TV.\ and in dependence upon prepositions (533, 8, note 4). 
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est llberos am&rl, it is certain that children are loved. Quint. Legem brevem 
esse oportet, it ie necessary that a law be brief. Sen. 

Without Subject. — Decr&tum est non dare slgnum, it was decided not to 
give the signal. Liv. Ars est difficilis rem ptiblicam regere, to rule a state is 
a difficult art. Oie. C&rum esse jticundum est, it is pleasant to be held dear. 
Cic. Haec scire juvat, to know these things affords pleasure. Sen. Peccare 
licet neminl, to sin is lawful/or no one. Cic. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive, the predicate is either (1) a noun or 
adjective with sum, or (2) a verb used impersonally ; see the examples above. 

2. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegl necesse est esse decs, 1 it must be understood that there are gods. 
Cic. 

8. The Infinitive sometimes takes a demonstrative as an attributive in 
agreement with it : 

Quibusdam hoc displicet philosophfirl, this philosophizing (this to philos- 
ophize) displeases some persons. Cic. Vlvere ipsum turpe est nobis, to live 
is itself ignoble for us. Cic. 

539. Special Constructions.— The Infinitive with a subject a 
is sometimes used — 

I. As a Predicate ; see 362 : 

Exitus fuit or&tionis sib! nullam cum his amlcitiam esse, 8 the close of his 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. 

Note.— An Infinitive without a subject may bo used as a Predicate Nominative: 
Vlvere est cogit&re, to live is to think. Cic. 

II. As an Appositive ; see 363 : 

Or&culum datum erat vlctrlces Athenis fore, an oracle had been given, 
that Athens would be victorious. Cic. Ulud soloO mlrarl, non me accipere 
fcuas lltterfts, 8 / am accustomed to wonder at this, that I do not receive your 
letter. Cic. 

III. In Exclamations ; see 381 : 

Te sic vexarl, that you should be thus troubled! Cic. Mene incepto d5- 
sistere vlctam, that I, vanquished, should abandon my undertaking ! * Verg. 

IV. In the Ablative Absolute ; see 431, note 1 : 

Audltd Darlum movisse pergit, having heard that Darius had withdrawn 
(that Darius had withdrawn having been heard), he advanced. Curt. 

» Esse decs is the subject of intellegl, and intellegl esse debs of est. 

2 iDcluding the modifiers of each. Thus in the example the whole clause, sitil nul- 
lam cum Ms amlcitiam esse, is used as a Predicate Nominative in agreement with the 
subject exitus; see 368. 

• In the examples, the clause vZctrtoSs Athendsfore is in apposition with drdculum, 
and the clause ndn mS accipere tuds Utterds^ in apposition with Ulud. 

* This use of the Infinitive conforms, it will be observed, to the use of the Accusative 
and Nominative in exclamations (381, with note 8). 
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n. Substantive Clauses. 

540. In Latin, clauses which are used as substantives take one of 
four forms. They may be — 

I. Indirect Questions: 

Quaeritur, car dissentiant, it is asked why they disagree. Cic. Quid agen- 
dum sit, nesci&, I do not know what ought to be done. Cic. 
Note.— For the use of Indirect Questions, see 529, 1. 

II. Infinitive Clauses: 

Antecellere contigit, it was his good fortune to excel (to excel happened). 
Cic. Mfigna negotia voluit agere, he wished to achieve great undertakings. Cic. 

Note.— For the use of Infinitive Clauses, see 534; 535. 

HI. Subjunctive Clauses, generally introduced by tit, ne, etc. : 

Contigit ut patriam vindicaret, it was his good fortune to save his country. 
Nep. Vol6ut mini respondeas, I wish you would answer me. Cic. 

Note.— For the use of such Subjunctive Clauses, see 498; 499, 8; 501. 

IV. Clauses introduced by quod: 

Beneficium est quod necesse est morl, it is a blessing that it is necessary to 
die. Sen. Gaudeo quod te interpellavl, / rejoice that (because) I have inter- 
rupted you. Cic. 

None.— Quod-clauses, used substantively, either give prominence to the fact stated, 
or present it as a ground or reason. They are used as the subject of impersonal verbs, 
and as the object of many transitive verbs, especially of such as denote emotion or feel- 
ing: 1 

Hue accedebat quod exercitum luxuridsS habuerat, to this was added the fact that 
he had kept t/ie army in luxury. Ball. Adde quod ingenuas didicisse art€s emollit 
mores, add the fewt that to Imrn liberal arts refines manners. Ovid. Bene facis quod 
me adjuvfis, you do well that you assist me. Cic. Dolebam quod socium amlseram, / 
was grieving because I had lost a companion. Cic. Bee also 535, III., note. 

SECTION VIII. 

GERUNDS, GERUNDIVES, 9 SUPINES, AND PARTICIPLES. 

I. Gerunds. 

541. The Gerund is a verbal noun which shares so largely the 
character of a verb that it governs oblique cases, and takes ad- 
verbial modifiers : 

1 Quod-clauses occur— (1) as the subject of accidit, accidit, app&ret, evenit, fit, 
nocet, obest, occurrit, prodest, etc ; also of est with a noun or adjective, as causa est, 
vitium est, etc., grdtum est, indlgnum est, mlrum est, etc.; and (2) as dependent upon 
accUso, addo, adiceO (p. 20, foot-note 1), admirer, animadverto, angor, bene facio t 
detector, doleo, eaecusd, facio, gaudeo, gldrior, laetor, mlror, mitto, omitto, praetereO, 
queror, etc. 

2 The Gerund and the Gerundive were originally identical. The former is the neu- 
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Jug vocandl * senfitum, the right of summoning the senate. Liv. Beats 
Vivendi 1 cupiditfis, the desire of living happily. Cie. 

Note.— In a few instances the Gerund has apparently a passive meaning: 
Neque habent propriam percipiendl no tarn, nor have they any proper mark of die- 
Unction (i. e., to distinguish them). Cie 

542. The Gerund has four cases — the Genitive, Dative, Accusa- 
tive, and Ablative — used in general like the same cases of nouns. 
Thus— 

I. The Genitive op the Gerund is used with nouns and adjectives : 9 
Are Vivendi, the art of living. Cie. StudiOsus erat audiendl, he was de- 
sirous of hearing. Nep. Cupidus te audiendl, desirous of hearing you. Cie. 
Artem vera ac falsa dljudicandl, the art of distinguishing true things from 
false. Cio. 

Note 1.— The Gerund usually governs the same case as the verb, but sometimes, by 
virtue of its substantive nature, it governs the Genitive, especially the Genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns— mel, nostrl, tub, vestrl, sul: 

Copia placandl tui {of a woman), an opportunity of appeasing you. Ov. 8ul cdn- 
servandi causa, for the purpose of preserving themselves. Cie. Vestrl adhortandl 
causa, for the purpose of eahorting you. Liv. Beiciendi * jQdicum potestas, the power 
of challenging (of) Vie judges. Cie. Lucis tuendl cdpia, the privilege of beholding the 
light. Plant 

Note 2.— The Genitive of the Gerund is sometimes used to denote purpose or ten- 
dency: 

Leges peflendi claros viros, laws for (lit, of) driving away illustrious men. Tac. 

II. The Dative op the Gerund is used with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative : 

Cum solvendd nOn essent, since they were not able to pay. Cie. Aqua 
titOis est bibendO, water is useful for drinking. Plin. 

Note.— The Dative of the Gerund is rare ; 4 with an object it occurs only in Plautns. 

III. The Accusative op the Gerund is used after a |ew prepositions : B 
Ad discendum prOpensI sumus, we are inclined to learn (to learning). Cie. 

Inter ludendum, in or during play. Quint. 

ter of a participle used substantively, while the latter is that same participle used adjec- 
tively. Moreover, from this participle the Gerund developed an active meaning and the 
Gerundive & passive. On the Origin and Use of Gerunds and Gerundives, see Jolly, 
'Geschichte des Infinitivs,' pp. 198-200; Draeger, II., pp. 789-828. 

1 Vocandl as a Genitive is governed by jus, and yet it governs the Accusative send- 
turn ; vlvendl is governed by cupiditds, and yet it takes the adverbial modifier bedte. 

2 The adjectives which take the Genitive of the Gerund are chiefly those denoting 
DEsiBE, knowledge, skill, BEOOLLECTiOH, and their opposites : avidus, cupidus, stu- 
didsus; conscius, gnarus, Igndrus; peHtus, imperltus, InsuUus, etc. 

8 Pronounced as if written rejiciendi; see p. 20, foot-note 1. 

4 According to Jolly, 'Geschichte des Inflnitivs,' p. 200, the Gerund originally had 
only one case, the Dative, and was virtually an Infinitive. 

8 Most frequently after ad; sometimes after inter and ob; very rarely after ante, 
circa, and in. 
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Notb 1.— The Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object if rare : 
Ad pl&candum de5s pertlnet, it tends to appease the gods. Cic. 
Note 2.— The Gerund with ad often denotes purpose: 

Ad imitandum mini propositum est exemplar illud, that model has been, set before 
me for imitation. Cic. 

IV. The Ablative of the Gerund is used (1) as Ablative of Means, 
and (2) with prepositions : l 

Mens discendo alitur, the mind is nourished by learning. Cic. Salutem 
hominibus dando, by giving safety to men. Cic. Virttttes cernuntur in 
* agendo, virtues are seen in action. Cic. Deterrere a scrlbendo, to deter from 
writing. Cic. 

Notb 1.— After prepositions, the Ablative of the Gerund with a direct object is ex- 
ceedingly rare : 

In tribuendd suum cuique, in giving every one his own. Cic. 

Notb 2.— Without a preposition, the Ablative of the Gerund denotes in a few in- 
stances some other relation than that of means, as Urns, separation, eta : 

Incipiend6 refugl, / drew back in the very beginning. Cic 

II. Gerundives. 

543. The Gerundive, like other participles, agrees with nouns 
and pronouns : 

Inita sunt consilia nrbis delendae, plans have been formed for destroying the 
city (of the city to be destroyed). Cic. Numa sacerdotibus creandls animum 
ao\jecit, Numa gave his attention to the appointment of priests. Liv. 

Notb.— A noun (or pronoun) and a Gerundive In agreement with it form the Ge- 
rundive Construction. 

544. The Gerundive Construction may be used — 

1. In place of a Gerund with a direct object. It then takes the case 
of the Gerund whose place it supplies : 

Libldfc ejus videndl (= libidd cum videndl), the desire of seeing him (lit., 
. of Mm to be seen). Cic. Platonis audiendl (= PlatOnem audiendl) studidsus, 
fond of /tearing Plato. Cic. Legendls Oratoribus (= legendo oratores), by 
reading the orators. Cic. 

Notb.— The Gerundive Construction should not be used for the Gerund with a neu- 
ter pronoun or adjective as object, as it could not distinguish the gender : 

Artem vera fie falsa dij&dicandl, the art of distinguishing true things from false. 
Cic 

2. In the Dative and in the Ablative with a preposition : 

Locum oppido condendo ceperant, they selected a place for founding a city. 
Liv. Tempora demetendls fructibus accommodata, seasons suitable for gath- 
ering fruits. Cic. Brutus in llberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain 
in liberating his country. Cic. 

1 The Ablative of the Gerund is used most frequently after d (ab), de\ em («), in; 
rarely after cum, prd, and super. 
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Notb 1.— The learner will remember that in the Dative (542, II., note) and in the 
Ablative with a preposition (542, IV., note 1) the Gerund with a direct object ifl ex- 
ceedingly rare. The Gerundive Construction supplies its place. 

Notb 2.— The Gerundive Construction sometimes denotes purpose or tendency, es- 
pecially in the Accusative after verbs of giving, permitting, taking, etc : 

Attribuit ttaliam vastandam (for ad vastandum) Catillnae, he assigned Italy to Cat- 
iline to ravage (to be ravaged). Cic Firmandae valetudini in Campaniam concessit, 
he withdrew into Campania to confirm his health. Tac. Haec tradendae Hanniball 
victdriae sunt, these things are for the purpose of giving victory to Hannibal. Liv. 
Proficiscitur oognoscendae antiquit&tis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiq- 
uity. Tac. 

Notb 8.— The Gerundive Construction in the Dative occurs after certain official 
names, as decemviri, triumviri, comitia : l 

Decemvirds lSgibus scribendis creavimus, we have appointed a committee of ten to 
prepare laws. Liv. 

Notb 4.— The Gerundive Construction m the Ablative occurs after comparatives : 

Nullum offlciom referenda grfitia magis necessarium est, no duty is more necessary 
than that of returning a favor. Cic 

Notb 5. — The Gerundive Construction is in general admissible only in transitive 
verbs, bnt it occurs in utor,fruor,fungor, potior, etc, originally transitive : 

Ad munus fungendum, for discharging the duty. Cic. SpGs potiunddrum castrd- 
rum, the hope of getting possession of the camp. Caes. 

m. Supines. 

545. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in urn and a form in u. 

Notb 1.— The Supine in um is an Accusative; that In & is generally an Ablative, 
though sometimes perhaps a Dative. 3 

Notb 2.— The Supine in um governs the same case as the verb : 

Legates mittunt rogatum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid. Caes. 

RULE UX.— Supine in Um. 

546. The Supine in vm is used with verbs of motion 
to express purpose : 

LegStl vSnerunt res repetltum, deputies came to demand restitution. Liv. 
Ad Caesarem congratulatum conv6n6runt, they came to Caesar to congrat- 
ulate Mm. Caes. 

1. The Supine in um occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly ex- 
press motion : 

Flliam Agrippae nuptum dedit, he gave his daughter in marriage to Agrippa. 
Suet 

2. The Supine in um with the verb eo is equivalent to the forms of the first Periphras- 
tic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

Bonos omnSs perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good. SalL 

1 But in most instances the Dative may be explained as dependent either upon the 
verb or upon the predicate as a whole; see 384, 4. 

a See Hubschmann, p. 223; Draeger, II., p. 888; Jolly, p. 201. 
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Note.— But in subordinate clauses the Supine in urn with the verb eo is often used 
for the simple verb : 

Ultum Ire (= ulciscl) inj&rias festinat, he hastens to avenge the injuries. BalL 

8. The Supine in um with irl y the Infinitive Passive of eO, forms, it will be remem- 
bered (888, III., 1), the Future Passive Infinitive : 

Brfrtum visum Irf a me" putd, I think Brutus will be seen by me. Cic. 

4. The Supine In urn is not very common; 1 but purpose may be denoted by other 
constructions : 

1) By ut or qui with the Subjunctive ; see 497. 

2) By Gerunds or Gerundives ; see 542, L, note 2, and IIL, note 2; 544, 2, note 2. 
8) By Participles; see 549, 8. 

RULE IjX.— Supine in G. 

547. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative 
of Specification (484) : 

Quid est tarn jucundum auditu, what is so agreeable to liear (in hearing) f 
Cic. Difficile dicta est, it is difficult to teU. Cic. De genere mortis difficile 
dicta est, it is difficult to speak of the kind of death. Cic. CTvitas incrSdi- 
bile memor&tu est quantum creverit, it is incredible to relate how much the 
state increased. Sail. 

Note.— The Supine in u never governs an oblique case, but it may take an Ablative 
with a preposition, as in the third example above. 

1. The Supine in u is used chiefly with j&cundus, opUmus; faciUs y prbcllvis, dif- 
JldUs; incredibiHSy memor&bUis ; honestus, turpis; dlgnue, indlgnus; fas, nef&s, 
opuSy and scelus. 

2. The Supine in u is very rare. The most common examples are auditu, dictii, 
facta, n&tu, vlsu; less common, cdgnilu, inteUectu t inventu % memordtu\ relatu, 
aclta, tractdtu, tfctu* 

IV. Participles. 

648. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb : 

Animus s8 n6n videns alia cernit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(lit., not seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. 

Note 1.— For Participles used substantively y see 441. 

Note 2.— Participles used substantively sometimes retain the adverbial modiflors 
which belonged to them as participles, and sometimes take adjective modifiers: 

Ndn tarn praemia sequl rScte" &ctorum quam ipsa rects facta, not to seek the rewards 
of good deeds (things rightly done) so much as good deeds themselves. Cic. Praecla- 
rum atque divlnum factum, an excellent and divine deed. Cic. 

549. Participles are often used — 
1. To denote TiME t Cause, Manner, Means: 

1 According to Draeger, II., p. 829, the Supine in um is found in only two hundred 
and thirty-six verbs, mostly of the First and Third Conjugations. 

a According to Draeger, II., p. 688, the Supine in u is found in one hundred and nine 
verbs. 
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Plat6 scribens mortuus est, Plato died while writing. Cic. Iturl in proe- 
lium canunt, they sing when about to go into battle. Tac. Sol oriens diem 
conficit, the sun by its rising causes the day. Cic. Mllites renuntiant, se per- 
fidiam veritos revertisse, the soldiers report that they returned because they 
feared perfidy (having feared). Caes. 

2. To denote Condition or Concession : 

MendacI hominl ne vSrum quidein dlcentl credere non solemus, we are 
not word to believe a liar, even if he speaks the truth. Cic. Keluctante natura, 
irritus labor est, if nature opposes, effort is vain. Sen. Scripta tua jam diu 
exspectans, n6n audeO tamen flagitare, though I have been long expecting your 
work, yet I do not dare to ask for it. Cic. 

3. To denote Purpose : 

Perseus rediit, belli casum tentaturus, Perseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit n6s trucldandos Cethego, he assigned 
us to Cethegus to slaughter. Cic. 

4. To supply the place of Relative Clauses : 

Omnes aliud agentes, aliud simulantes, improbl sunt, all who do one thing 
and pretend another are dishonest. Cic. 

5. To supply the place of Principal Clauses : 

Classem dSvIctam cSpit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet con- 
quered). Nep. Re consentientes, vocabulls differfibant, they agreed in fact, 
but differed in words. Cic. 

Note 1.— A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial noun 
and the preposition without: 

Miserum est, nihil proficientem angl, it is sad to be troubled without accomplish- 
ing anything. Go. Non erubSscSns, without blushing. Cio. 

Note 2. — The perfect participle is often best rendered by a participial or 
verbal noun with of ; 

Homgrus fuit ante ROmam conditam, Homer Hoed (was) before the foundl- 
ing of Borne (before Rome founded). Cic. 

550. The Tenses of the Participle — Present, Perfect, and 
Future — denote only relative time. They accordingly represent 
the time respectively as present, past, and fut/wre relatively to that 
of the principal verb : 

Oculus s6 non videns alia cernit, the eye, though it does not see itself (not 
seeing itself), discerns other things. Cic. Plat6 scribens mortuus est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic. Uva maturata dulcescit, the grape, when it has 
ripened (having ripened), becomes sweet. Cic. Sapiens bona semper placitura 
laudat, the wise man praises blessings which will always please (being about to 
please). Sen. 

Note 1.— The perfect participle, both in deponent and in passive verbs, is sometimes 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great degree its force 
as a tense, and is best rendered by a verbal noun; 
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Etedem ducibua usus Nuroldas mittit, employing the same persons at guides* he 
tent the Nwnidians. Caes. IncSnsas perfert naves, he reportt the burning of the 
ships (the ships set on fire). Vergr. See also 544. 

Note 2.— In the compound tenses the perfect participle often becomes virtually a 
predicate adjective expressing the result of the action : 

Causae sunt cdgnitae, the causes are known. Caes. See also 471, 6, note 1. 

Note 8.— For the Perfect Participle with habeo, see 388, 1, note. 

Note 4.— The want of a perfect active participle is sometimes supplied by a temporal 
clause, and sometimes by a perfect passive participle in the Ablative Absolute : 

Caesar, postqnam venit, BhSnum translre cdnstitoit, Caesar, having arrived, de- 
cided to cross the Rhine. Caes. Equitfitu praemissd subsequebatur, having sent for- 
ward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. See also 431; 519. 

Nora 5.— The want of a present passive participle is generally supplied by a tem- 
poral clause: 

Com a Catene laudabar, reprehend! me* a ceteris patiebar, being praised by Gato, 1 
allowed myse\f to °* censured by the others. Cic. 



OHAPTEK VI. 
SYNTAX OF PARTICLES. 



RULE LSI.— Use of Adverbs* 

551. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs : 

Sapientes f ellciter vlvunt, the wise live happily. Cic. Facile dSctissimus, 
unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Haud aliter, not otfierwi&e. Verg. 

Noth 1.— For predicate adverbs with sum, see 360, note 2; for adverbs with 
nouns used adjectively, see 441, 8; for adverbs in place of adjectives, seo 443, notes' 
8 and 4; for adverbs with participles used substantively, see 548, note 2. 

Notb 2.— Sic and ita mean 'so, 1 'thus.' Jta has also a limiting sense, 'in so far, 1 as 
in ita— el (507, 8, note 2). Aded means 'to such a degree or result' ; tarn, tantopere, 
' so much'— tow used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, and tantopere with verbs. 

552. The common negative particles are non, ni, haud. 

1. Non is the usual negative; ne is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes (483, 
8 ; 488 ; 497), and haud, in haud scid an, and with adjectives and adverbs : haud #nf- 
rdbile, not wonderful ; haud alitor, not otherwise. Nl for ne is rare. JSe ndn after 
vidl is often best rendered whether. 

2. In non modo ndn and in non sdlum ndn the second non is generally omitted be- 
fore sed or verum, followed by m—quidem or via (rarely etiam), when the verb of the 
second clause belongs also to the first: 

Assentati6 ndn modo amicd, sed nS liberG quidem digna est, flattery is not only not 
worthy of a friend, but not even of a free man. Cic. 

8. Minus often has nearly the force of ndn ; si minus = si ndn. Sin aliter has 
nearly the same force as el minus. Minims often means ' not at all, 1 * by no means. 1 
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£53. Two Negatives are generally equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, as in English : 

Nihil nOn arroget, let Mm claim everything. Hor. Neque b$o Z6n6 n6n 
vldit, nor did Zeno overlook this. Cio. 

1. Ndn before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite affirmative, bnt 
after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 

NonnSmi, tome one ; nfinnlhil, something ; n5nnunquam, sometimes ; 

N6m6 ndn, every one; nihil ndn, everything; nonqnam n5n, always. 

2. After a general negative, ni—quidem gives emphasis to the negation, and neque 
^-neque, neve— neve, and the like, repeat the negation distribntively : 

Ndn praeterenndnm est ne" Id quidem, toe must not pass by even this. Cic Ndm5 
unquam neque poeta neque Orator fuit, no one woe ever either a poet or an orator. Cic. 
Note.— For the Use of Prepositions, see 432-435. 

564. CoSbdinate Conjunctions unite similar constructions 
($09, 1). They comprise five classes. 

I. Copulative Conjunctions denote union : 

Castor et Pollux, Castor and FbUux. Cio. Sen&tus populusque, the senate 
and people. Cio. Neo erat difficile, nor woe it difficult. Liv. 

1. For list, see 310, 1. 

2. Et simply connects; que implies a more intimate relationship ; atque and do gen- 
erally give prominence to what follows. Neque and nee have the force of et ndn. Et 
and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Nor*.— Atque and do generally mean ae, than, after adjectives and adverbs of like- 
ness and unHkeness : tdUe do, ' such as 1 ; aeque do, 'equally as 1 ; aUter atque, 'other- 
wise than.* See also 451, 5. 

8. Que is an enclitic, and do in the best prose is used only before consonants. 

4. Etiam, quoque, aded, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, atque, do, 
and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque follows the word which it 
connects: ie quoque, 'he also/ Etiam, 'also,' 'further, 1 'even, 1 often adds a new cir- 
cumstance. 

5. Sometimes two copulatives are used : et—et, que— que, 1 et—que, que—et, que— 
atque, 1 turn— turn, cum— turn, ' both— and ' ; but oum—tum gives prominence to the sec- 
ond word or clause; non edlum (ndn modo, or nSn tantum) — eed etiam (vernm etiam), 
'not only— but also'; neque (nee)— neque (nee), 'neither— nor 1 ; neque (nee)— et (que), 
•not— but (and)'; et— neque (nee), 'and not. 1 

6. Between two words connected copulatively the conjunction is generally expressed, 
though sometimes omitted, especially between the names of two colleagues. Between 
several words it is in the best prose generally repeated or omitted altogether, though 
que may be used with the last even when the conjunction is omitted between the others : 
pdx et tranquiUitde et conoordia, or pdoo,tranqu4lUtde, eoneordia, or pdx, tranquU- 
Utde, eoneordiaque. 

Nora l.—Et is often omitted between conditional clauses, except before ndn. 
Nora 2.— A series may begin with prtmum or prlmd, may be continued by deinde 
followed by turn, poeted, praetered, or some similar word, and may dose with denique 

1 Que— que ia rare, exeept in poetry; que— atque, rare even in poetry; see Verg., 
Aen., I., 18; Geor., I., 182. 
15 
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or postrimd. 1 Deinde may be repeated several times between primum and (Unique or 
poetremd.* 

IL Dis junctite Conjunctions denote separation : 
Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault or his own. Liv. Du&bus tri- 
buflve nOrls, in two or three hours. Gio. 

1. For list, see 310, 2. 

2. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than eel, and most be used if the one supposition 
excludes the other: aut vlrum autfalsum, * either true or false.' Vel implies a differ- 
ence in the expression rather than in the thing. It is generally corrective, and is often 
followed by potius, etiam, or dlcam: lauddtur, vel etiam amdtur, 'he is praised, or 
even (rather) loved.* It sometimes means evert, and sometimes for example. Velut 
often means/or example. Ve for vel is appended as an enclitic. 

Nora. — In negative clauses aut and ve often continue the negation : ndn honor aut 
virtue, ' neither (not) honor nor virtue. 1 

8. 8lxi6 (el — ve) does not imply any real difference or opposition; it often connects 
different names of the same object : Pallas tfooe Minerva, * Pallas or Minerva' (another 
name of the same goddess). 

Notb.— Disjunctive conjunctions are often combined as correlatives: aut— ant, vel 
— vel, etc^ * either— or. 1 

IH. Adversative Conjunctions denote opposition or contrast : 

CupiO me esse clementem, sed me inertiae condemns, I wish to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for inaction. Cio. Magnes ferrum ad se trahit, ratio- 
nem autem adferre non possumus, the magnet attracts iron, but we can not 
assign a reason. Cio. 

1. For list, see 310, 8. 

2. 8ed and verum mark a direct opposition ; autem and verd only a transition ; at 
emphasizes the opposition; atqul often introduces an objection; cUerum means 4 but 
still, 1 *as to the rest • ; tamen, 'yet 1 

Nora.— Sed and verum are sometimes resumptive ; see IV., 8, below : 
Sed age, responds, but come, reply. Plant. 

8. Attamen, eedtamen, veruntamen, *but yet, 1 are compounds ottamen. 
4. Autem and verd are postpositive, 1 e., they are placed after one or more words 
In their clauses. 

IV. Illative Conjunctions denote inference : 

In nmbrfi igitur pugn&bimus, we shall therefore fight in the shade. Cio. 

1. For Hst, see 310, 4. 

2. Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and sometimes with conjunc- 
tions, are also illatives, as ed, ideO, iddrcd, proptered, quamobrem, qudpropter, quare\ 
qudcircd. 

8. Iffitur generally follows the word which it connects : A$o igitur, *this one there- 
fore.* After a digression, igitur, sed, sed tamen, verum, verum tamen, etc., are often 
used to resume an interrupted thought or construction. They may often Toe rendered * I 
say' ; Sed si quis, 'if any one, 1 say. 1 

1 For examples, see Cic, Fam., XV., 14; Div., IL, 56. 

* Oioero, Inv n IL, 49, has a series of ten members in which primum introduces the 
first member, poetremd the last, and deinde each of the other eight 
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V. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Difficile est consilium, sum enim solus, counsel is difficult, for lam alone, 
Cic Etenim jus amant,/or they love the right. Cic 

1. For list, see 310, 5. 

2. Etenim and namque denote a closer connection than enim and nam. 
8. Enim is postpositive ; see 554, IIL, 4. 

555. Subobdinatb Conjunctions connect subordinate with 
principal constructions (309, 2). They comprise eight classes. 

I. Temporal Conjunctions denote time : 

P&ruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. Dum ego 
in Sicilift sum, while lam in Sicily. Cic See also 311, 1 ; 518-521. 

I. Dum added to a negative means yet; ndndum, ( not yet 1 ; vixdum, * scarcely yet.' 

II. Comparative Conjunctions denote comparison : 

XJt optftstl, ita est, Uieae you desired. Cic. Velut si adesset, astfhe were 
present. Caes. See also 311, 2 ; 513, IL 

1. Cormlattos are often used : Tam—quam, * as,' ' so— as, 1 * as much— as ' ; tarn— 
quoin quod mdqime\ 'as much as possible 1 ; ndn minus— quam, * not less than 1 ; non 
maQie—quam, *not more than. 1 

Tam—quam and vt—ita with a superlative are sometimes best rendered by the with 
the comparative : ut mdaimi—iia mSaeime\ 'the more— the more. 1 

III. Conditional Conjunctions denote condition : 

Si peccavl, IgnOsce, if I have erred, pardon me. Cic. Nisi est consilium 
doml, unless there is wisdom at home. Cic. See also 311, 8 ; 506-513. 

1. Msi y 'if not, 1 in negative sentences often means 'except 1 ; and nisi quod, * except 
that, 1 may be used even in affirmative sentences. Mei may mean 'than. 1 ffihil aUudniei 
= 'nothing further 1 (more, except) ; nihil aUud quam = * nothing else 1 (other than). 

IT. Concessive Conjunctions denote concession : 
Quamquam inteHegunt, though they understand. Cic. EtsI nihil habeat, 
although he has nothing. Cic. See also 311, 4; 514; 515. 

Y. Final Conjunctions denote purpose : 

Esse oportet, ut vivas, it is necessary to eat, that you may live. Cic. See 
also 311, 5 ; 497-400. 

VI. Consecutive Conjunctions denote consequence or result : 

/ Atticus ita vlxit, ut Atheniensibus esset carissimus, AMicus so lived that 
he was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. Sec also 311, 6 ; 500-504. 

VII. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. See also 311,7; 516 ; 51 7. 

VIII. Interrogate Conjunctions or Particles denote inquiry or ques- 
tion: 

Quaesieras, nOnne putarem, you had asked whether I did not think. Cic. 
See also 311, 8 ; 351-353 ; 529. 
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556. Interjections are sometimes used entirely alone, as eheu, 
1 alas 1 ' and sometimes with certain cases of nouns; see 381, with 
note 3. 

557. Various parts of speech, and even oaths and imprecations, 
sometimes have the force of interjections: 

Pax (ptao$) y be dill! miaeram, miaer&bile, sad, lamentable/ 6rt, pray! 
age, agite, come, well/ mehercules, by Hercules/ per deUm fidem, in ike 
name of the gods / aOdea = al audea (for audies), if you will hear/ 



CHAPTER VII. 
RULES OF SYNTAX 

558. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of Syn- 
tax are here introduced in a body. 

Agreement of Nouns. 

I. A noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person 
or thing agrees with it in case (368) : 

Bratua cnstoa llbert&tia fait, Brutus was the guardian of liberty. 

II. An Appositive agrees in case with the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies (363) : 

Clulliufl rex moritur, Cluilius the hing dies. 

Nominative. — Vocative. 
m. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative (368) : 
Servius regn&vit, Servius reigned. 

IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (360): 

Perge, Laell, jwyx*w2, Laelius. 

Accusative. 

V. The Debect Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
(3T1): 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. 

VI. Verbs of making, choosing, calling, begabding, show- 
ing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of tne same person or 
thing (373): 

Hamiloarem imperfitftrem ffecerunt, they made HdmUcar commander. 
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VII. borne verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and con- 
cealing admit two Accusatives — one of the person and the other 
of the thing (314) : 

Me sententiam rogftvit, he asked me my opinion. 

Yin. A verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to define 
its application (878) : 

Capita vel&mur, we have our heads veiled. 

IX. Dukation op Time and Extent op Space are expressed by 
the Accusative (379) : 

Septem et trlginta r£gn&vit annfts, he reigned thirty-seven years. Qulnque 
mllia passuum ambul&re, to walk five miles. 

X. The Place to which is designated by the Accusative (380) : 
I. Generally with a preposition — ad or in: 

Legiones ad urbem adducit, he is leading the legions to or toward the city. 
IL In names of towns without'a preposition: 
Nuntius Bomam redit, the messenger returns to Borne. 
XL The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (381) : 
Heu me miserum, ah me unhappy/ 

Dative. 

XI f. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the Dative. 
It is used (384)— 

I. With Intransitive and Passive verbs : 
Tibi servio, lam devoted to you. 

II. With Transitive verbs, in connection with the Direct Object : 
Agros plSbl dedit, he gave lands to the common people. 

XJH. Two Datives— the object to which and the object or 
end pob which — occur with a few verbs (890) : 
I. With Intransitive and Passive verbs : 
Malo est hominibus avaritia, avarice is an evil to men. 
IL With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative: 

Qulnque cohortes castrls praesidiO rellquit, he left five cohorts for the de- 
fence of the camp. 

XIV. With adjectives, the object to which the quality is di- 
rected is put in the Dative (891) : 
Omnibus cftrum est, it is dear to all. 
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XV. The Dative is used with a few special noons and adverbs 

{my. 

L With a few nouns from verbs which take the Dative : 
Justitia est obteraper&tid Itgibus, justice is obedience to laws. 
II. With a few adverbs from adjectives which take the Dative : 
Congruenter naturae vlvere, to live in accordance with nature. 

Genitive. 

XVI. Any noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the meaning of 
another noun, is put in the Genitive (30ft) : 

Catonis orfitiftnes, CatoU orations. 

XVH. Many adjectives take a Genitive to complete their mean- 
ing (aw): 

A vidua laudis, desirous of praise. 

XVTQ. A noun predicated of another noun denoting a different 
person or thing is put in the Genitive (401) : 
Omnia hostium erant, all things belonged to the enemy. 

XIX. The Genitive is used (406)— 

I. With mlsereor and miserSscO : 
Miserere lab6rum,pity the labors. 

II. With recordor, meminl, reminlsoor, and obllviscor: 
Meminit praeteritOrum, he remembers the past. 

III. With rSfert and interest : 
Interest omnium, it is the interest of all. 

XX. The Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the 
Thing are used with a few transitive verbs (400) : 

I. With verbs of reminding, admonishing : 

Ts amlcitiae commonefacit, he reminds you of friendship. 

II. With verbs of accusing, convicting, acquitting: 
YirOs sceleris arguis, you accuse men of crime. 

III. With miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget ; 
EOrum nOs miseret, we pity them. 

Ablative Proper. 
XXL The Place from which is denoted by the Ablative (412) : 
I. Generally with a preposition — ft, ab, de", or ex: 

Ab prbe proflciscitur, he sets out from the city. 
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II. In Names of Towns without a preposition: 

Platdnem Athenla aroesslvit, he summoned Plato from Athens, 

XXII. Separation, Source, and Cause are denoted by the Abla- 
tive with or without a preposition (413) : 

Caedem & vftbls d6pell0, I ward off slaughter from you, H6c audlvl d6 
parente meO, I heard this from my father. Are militate laudator, an art is 
praised because of its usefulness, 

XXIII. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Abla- 
tive (411): 

Nihil est am&bilius virtttte, nothing is more lovely than virtue. 

Instrumental Ablative. 
XXTV. The Ablative is used (4U>)— 

I. To denote Accompaniment. It then takes the preposition cum : 
Vlvit cum BalbO, he lives with Balbus. 

II. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modified by an 
Adjective or by a Genitive : 

Summft virtttte adulescens, a youth of the highest virtue. 
HI. To denote Manner. It then takes the preposition cum, or is mod- 
ified by an Adjective or by a Genitive : 
Cum virtttte vlxit, he lived virtuously, 

XXV. Instrument and Means are denoted by the Ablative (420) : 
Comibus taurl 86 ttttantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. 

XXVI. The Ablative is used (4*1)— 

I. With fitor, fruor, fungor, potior, vesoor, and their compounds : 
Plnrimls rebus fruimur et tttimur, we enjoy and use very many things, 

II. With Verbs and Adjectives of Plenty : 

Villa abundat lacte, cfiseO, melle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and honey, 

III. With dlgnus, indlgnua, and contentus : 
Dlgnl sunt amlcitia, they are worthy of friendship, 

XXVU. Pbice is generally denoted by the Ablative (42S) : 

Vendidit aurO patriam, he sold his country for gold, 

Xxvjlll. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (4*3): 

TJno die longiOrem mensem faciunt, they make the month one day longer. 

X X I X . A noun, adjective, or verb may take an Ablative to de- 
fine its application (4*4) : 

Nomine, non potest&te, fuit rex, he was king in name, not in power. 
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LOCATIVE AbLAtivjc 

XXV- The Place in which is denoted (4*5) — 

I. Generally by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in : 
Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Rah/. 

II. In Names or Towns by the Locative, if such a form exists, other- 
wise by "the Locative Ablative : 

Bdmae fuit, he woe at Borne, 

xxxi The Time of an action is denoted by the Ablative 
(489): 

Octogesimd anno est mortuus, he died in his eightieth year. 

Xxxil. A noun and a participle may be put in the Ablative to 
add to the predicate an attendant circumstance (431) : 

Servio regnante viguSrunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius. 

Cases with Prepositions. 
xxxiii . The Accusative and Ablative may be used with prepo- 
sitions (432) : 

Ad amlcum, to a friend. In Italia, in Holy. 

Agreement of Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs. 

XXXIV. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, num- 
ber, and case (438) : 

Fortuna caeca est, fortune is blind. 

XXXV. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, num- 
ber, and person (445) : 

Animal, quod sanguinem habet, an animal which hoe blood. 

XXX VI. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and 
ferson (460) : 

Ego reges ejecl, I have banished Icings. 

Use of the Indicative. 

XXXVII. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (4T4) : 
Deufl mundum aedificftvit, God made (built) the world. 

Moods and Tenses in Principal Clauses. 

XXXVIII. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action not 

AS REAL, but AS DESIRED (483) : 

Valeant elves, may the citi§ens be well. 
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XXXIY. The Subjunctive is used to represent the action not as 
rsal, but AS POSSIBLE (485) : • 

Hie quaere* quispiam, here tome one may inquire. 

XL. The Imperative is used in commands, exhortations, and 

ENTREATIES (487) : 

Justitiam cole, practice justice. 

Moods and Tenses in Subordinate Clauses. 

XLI. Principal tenses depend upon principal tenses ; historical 
upon historical (401) : 

Enltitur ut vincat, he strives to conquer, 

XLTL. The Subjunctive is used to denote Purpose (497) — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, etc. : 

MissI sunt qui (= ut U) oonsulerent Apollinem, they were sent to consult 
Apollo. 

II. With ut, no, qu5, quSminus : 

£nltitur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. 

XLIH. The Subjunctive is used to denote Result (500) — 

I. With the relative qui, and with relative adverbs, as ubi, unde, cur, 
etc.: 

Kon is sum qui (= ut ego) his utar, I am not such a one as to use these 
things. 

II. With ut, ut n5n, quln : 

Ita vlxit ut Atheniensibus esset cftrissimus, he so lived that he was ver$ 
dear to the Athenians. 

XLIV. Conditional sentences with si, nisi, at, sin, take (50?) — 

I. The Indicative in both clauses to assume the supposed case : 
Si splritum ducit, vlvit, if he breathes, he is alive. 

II. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses to represent 
the supposed case as possible : 

Diss dfiflciat, si velim causam defendere, the day would/ail me, \f I should 
wish to defend the cause. 

III. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses to rejK. 
resent the supposed case as contrary to fact: 

Pluribus verbis ad te scrlberem, si res verba dfcslderaret, I should write to 
you more fully (with more words), if the case required words. 

XLV. Conditional clauses take the Subjunctive (511) — 
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I. With dum, modo, dummodo, ' if only,' ' provided that ' ; dum n5, 
modo n5, dummodo n§, • if only not,' 'provided that not * : 

Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, menial powers remain, if only 
industry remains. 

II. With fio il, -at si, qaam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, velut, 
velut al, * as if,' ' than if,' involving an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 

Perinde habebo, ftc si scrlpsisses, / shall regard it just as if (i. e., as 1 
should if) you had written. 

XLVL Concessive clauses take (515) — 

I. Generally the Indicative in the best prose, when introduced by 
quamquam: 

Quamquam intellegunt, though they understand. 

II. The Indicative or Subjunctive when introduced by etsi, etiamsi, 
tametsi, or si, like conditional clauses with si : 

Etsi nihil sci6 quod gaudeam, though I know no reason why I should rejoice. 

III. The Subjunctive when introduced by Meet, quamvis, ut, nd, cum, or 
the relative qui : 

Licet irrldeat, though he may deride. 

XLVH. Causal clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quandd, gen- 
erally take (516)— 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively on one*8 own authority: 
Quoniam supplicati& decreta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on another's au- 
thority: 

Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates was accused, 
because he corrupted the youth. 

XLVni. Causal clauses with cum and qui generally take the 
Subjunctive in writers of the best period (511) : 

Cum vita metus plena sit, since Ufe is full of fear. 

XLIX. In temporal clauses with postquam, postedquam, uM, ut, 
simul atque, etc., ' after,' 'when,' 'as soon as,' the Indicative is 
used (518) : 

Postquam vldit, etc., castra posuit, he pitched his camp, after he saw, etc 

L. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, in the sense 
of while, as long as, take the Indicative (519) : 

Haec feci, dum liouit, I did this while it was allowed. 

n. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, in the sense 
of until, take — 
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1. The Indicative, when the action is viewed as an actual fact: 
Delibera h5c, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return. 

2. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as something desired, 

PROPOSED, Or CONCEIVED : 

Different, dum defervescat Ira, let them defer it till their anger cools. 
LI. In temporal clauses with cmtequam and priusquam (520) — 
I. Any tense except the Imperfect and Pluperfect is put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the action is viewed as an actual fact : 
Friusquam lucet, adsunt, they are present before it is light. 

2. In the Subjunctive, when the action is viewed as something de- 
sired, proposed, or conceived : 

Antequam de re publica dlcam, before /(can) speak of the republic. 
II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive : 
Antequam urbem caperent, before they took the city. 
LII. In temporal clauses with cum (521) — 

I. Any tense except the Imperfect and the Pluperfect is put in the 
Indicative : 

Cum quieseunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 

II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put — 

1. In the Indicative, when the temporal clause asserts an historical 
fact: 

Pfiruit cum necesse erat, he obeyed when it was necessary. 

2. In the Subjunctive, when the temporal clause simply defines the 
time of the principal action : 

Cum epistulam complicarem, while I was folding the letter. 
LIE. The principal clauses of the Direct Discoubsb on becom- 
ing Indirect take the Infinitive or Subjunctive as follows (523) : 

I. When Declarative, they take the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative ; 
Dlcebat animos esse dlvlnos, he was wont to say that souls are divine. 

II. When Interrogative, they take — 

1. Generally the Subjunctive: 

Ad postulate Caesaris respondit, quid sib! vellet, cur venlret, to the de- 
mands of Caesar he replied, what did he wish, why did he comet 

2. Sometimes the Infinitive with a Subject Accusative, as in rhetorical 
questions : 

Dooebant rem esse testimdnio, etc. ; quid esse levius, they showed that the 
fact was a proof, etc. ; what was more inconsiderate t 
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IH When Imperative, they take the Subjunctive: 
Scrtbit Labieno cum legione veniat, he writ* to Labienus to come (that he 
should come) with a legion. 

LTV. The subordinate clauses of the Direct Discourse, on be- 
coming Indirect, take the Subjunctive (524) : 

Bespondit s6 id quod in Nervils fecisset facturum, he replied that he would 
do what he had done in the case of the Nervti. 

LV. The Subjunctive is used (529)— 
L In indirect questions : 

Quaeritur, cur dOctissiml homines dissentiant, it it a question, why the 
most learned men disagree. 

TL Often in clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon another Sub- 
junctive : 

Nihil indlgnius est quam eum qui culpa careat supplioid ndn cargre, noth- 
ing is more shameful than that he who is free from fault should not be ex- 
empt from punishment. 

Infinitive. 

LVL Many verbs admit an Infinitive to complete or qualify their 
meaning (533) : 

Haeo Yltare cupimus, we desire to avoid these things. 

LVII. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (534): 

Te sapere docet, he teaches you to be wise. 

LYIII. The Infinitive sometimes takes an Accusative as its sub- 
ject (536): 

Platonem Tarentum venisse reperto, I find that Plato came to Tarentum. 

Supine. 
TjTX. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
purpose (546) : 

LegatI venerunt res repetltum, deputies came to demand restitution. 

UK. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative of Speci- 
fication (541) : 

Quid est tarn jucundum audita, what is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) f 

Adverbs. 

LXI. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs 
(551): 

Sapientes ftlloiter vlvunt, the wise Hue happily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ARRANGEMENT OP WORDS AND 
CLAUSES. 

559. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facilities 
both for securing proper emphasis, and for imparting to its periods 
that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin classics. But 
with all this freedom and variety, there are certain general laws of 
arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

I. Arrangement of Words. 
General Rules. 

560. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol oriens diem ednficit, the sun rising makes the day. Cio. Animas aeger 
semper errat, a diseased mind always errs. Cio. Miltiades Athen&s libera vit, 
MiUiades liberated Athens. Nop. 

561* Emphasis and Euphony affect the arrangement of words. 

I. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being placed 
at the beginning of the sentence : 

Silent leges inter arma, laws abb silent in war. Cio. Numitdri Remus 
deditur, Remus is delivered to Numtob. Li v. 

II. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the end of the sentence : 

Nobis non satisfacit ipse Demosthenes, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 
us. Cio. Consulfitum pettvit nunquam, he never sought the consulship. Cic 

III. Two words naturally connected, as a noon and its adjective, or a 
noun and its Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by Separation : 

ObjurgdtidfOs nonnunquam incidunt necessdriae, sometimes necessary be- 
pboofs occur. Cic. Justitiae fungatur officils, let him discharge the duties of 
htstice. Cio. 

Not*.— A word may be made emphatic by being placed between the parts of a com- 
pound tense: 

Magna adhibita coraeet, great care has been taken. Cic 

562. Chiasmus. 1 — When two groups of words are contrasted, 
the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet, the imperishable soul moves the 
perishable body. Cio. 

563. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other: 

Ad senem senex ds senectute scrlpsi, /, an old man, wrote to an old man 
on the subject of old age. Cio. Inter se alils alii prosunt, they benefit each 
other. Cic 

564. A word which has a common relation to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed— 

I. Generally before or after both : 

P&cis et artes et gloria, both the arts and the glory of peace. Li v. Belli 
pfteisque artes, the arts of war and of peace. Li v. 

Note.— A Genitive or an adjective following two noons may qualify both, but it 
more frequently qualifies only the latter : 

Haec perc&nct&tid ac denunti&tid belli, this inquiry and this declaration of war. Liv. 

II. Sometimes directly after the first before the conjunction : 
Honoris cert&men et gloriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cic. AgrI 

onines et maria, all lands and seas. Cio. 

Special Rules. 

565. The Modifiers op a Noun generally follow it. They 
may be either adjectives or nouns: 

Populus Bom&nus decrevit, the Roman people decreed. Cic. Herodotus, 
pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history. Cic Liber de officils, the 
booh on duties. Cio. 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic, are placed before their noons : 

Tuscus ager RSmSnS adjacet, the Tusoah territory borders on the Roman. Liv. 

2. When a noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Genitive, the usual order 
is, Adjective— Genitive— noun: 

U&gn&idvimBpenhTi^agreatecarciti/Q/ciHzme. Cic 

8. An adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic preposition : 

Magnd cum perfculS esse, to be attended with great peril. Cic. 

4. In the poets an adjective is often separated from its noun by the modifier of another 

noun: 

Inspte&ta tuae veniet pl&ma superblae, the unexpected down shaU come upon your 

pride. Hor. 

566. The Modifiers op an Adjective generally precede it, 
but, if not adverbs, they may follow it: 

Facile doctissimus, unquestionably the most learned. Cio. Omni aetfttl 
communis, common to every age. Cic A vidua laudis, desirous of praise. 
Cic 

567. The Modifiers of a Verb generally precede it: 
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Gldria virtutem sequitur, glory follows virtue, Cic. Mundus deo p&ret, 
the world is subject to God. Cic. Vehementer dixit, he spoke vehemently. Cic. 

1. When the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of course, 
follow; see the first example under 561, 1. 

2. An emphatic modifier may of course stand at the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence (561): 

Fadllime'cd^dscimturadiitescenteajm^ Cic 

8. Of two or more modifiers belonging to the same verb, that which in thought is 

most intimately connected with the verb stands next to it, while the others are arranged 

as emphasis and euphony may require: 

Mors propter breyitatem vltae nunquam longe* abest, death is never far distant, in 

consequence of the shortness of Itfe. Cic 

568. The Modifiers op an Adverb generally precede it, but 
a Dative often follows it: 

ValdS vehementer dixit, he spoke very vehemently. Cio. Congruenter 
naturae vlvit, he lives agreeably to nature. Cio. 

569. Special Wobds.— rSome words have a favorite place in 
the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus — 

I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun : 
Gustos hujus ufbis, the guardian of this city. Cio. 

1. Hie in the sense of well-known (450, 4) generally follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective : 

Medea ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

2. Pronouns are often brought together, especially quisque with suits or sul: 
Justitia suum cuique trfbxiit, fastice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic. Qui 

sese* student praest&ro, etc., who are eager to excel, etc. Ball. 

II. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenus 
and versus follow their cases : 

In Asiam profugit, he fled into Asia. Cic. Collo tenus, up to the neck. Ov. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pronouns, and 
sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Ees qua de" agitur, the subject of which we are treating. Cio. Italiam contra, over 
against Italy. Verg. Corpus in Aeacidae, into the body ofAeacides. Verg. 

2. For cum appended to an Ablative, see 184, 6; 187, 2. 

8. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the preposi- 
tion and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case by the Accusa- 
tive of the object adjured, or by some other word ; and sometimes the verb oro is omitted : 

Post Alezandrl mftgnl mortem, after the death of Alexander the Great. Cic. Ad 
bene vivendum, for living well. Cic Per ego has lacrim&s tS drO, J implore you by 
these tears. Verg. Per ego vds de5s (= per deos ego vos 5rO), I pray you in the name 
of the gods. Curt. 

III. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
stand at the beginning of such clauses ; but autem y enim, quidem, quoque, 

' t£r#, and generally igitur, follow some other word : 

Si peco&vl, Ignosce, \f I have erred, pardon me. Cic. Il qui superiOres 
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stmt, those who are superior. Cic Ipse autem omnia videbat, but he himself 
saw all things. Cic. 

1. A conjunction may follow a relative or an emphatic word, and a relative may follow 
an emphatic word : 

Id at audlrit, as he heard this. Kep. Quae com tta Bint, since these things are so. 
Cio. Trojae qui primus ab Orb vfinit, who cams first from the shores of TYoy. Yarg. 

Nora.— Certain conjunctions, as et, nee, sed\ and eren out and ««2, are more frequently 
removed from the beginning of the clause in poetry than in prose: 

Compressus et omnia impetus, and all violence was cheeked. Verg. 

%. Xfc— quidem takes the emphatic word or words between the two parts: 

N£inoppidlsquidem,ft0<«e*j»foft«4oi6fi«. Cic. 

8. Quidem often follow* pronouns, superlatives, and ordinals: 

Ex m6 quidem nihil sudiet, from me indeed he will hear nothing. Cic 

4. Que, v«, ne y introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to the first 
word ; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to the next word : 

In ibroque, and in the forum. Cic. Inter ndsque, and among us. Cic. 

IV. Ndn, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before that 
word ; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire clause, 
it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes before 
the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense : 

Hfic villa carere ndn possunt, they are not able to do without this villa. Cic. 
Non frit Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Cic Ffls ndn 
putant, they do not think it right. Cio. Peounia soluta non est, the money 
has not been paid. Cic 

1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, verb, or noun, 
is made prominent: 

Negat quemquam poese, he denies that any one is able. Cio. Nihil est melius, 
nothing is better. Cic 

V. Inquam, sometimes did, introducing a quotation, follows one or more 
of the words quoted. ' The subject, if expressed, generally follows its verb: 

Nihil, inquit Brutus, quod dlcam, nothing which I shall state, said Brutus. 
Cic. 

VI. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word : 

Perge, Laell, proceed, Zaelius. Cic 

n. Abbaxgement of Clauses. 

570. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions (554) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English: 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, the sun hastens to Us setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Verg. GJgSs ft nuHo videb&tur, ipse autem omnia videbat, 
Oyges was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. Cic 

571. A clause used as the Subject of a complex sentence (348) 
generally stands at the beginning of the sentence, and a clause used * 
as the Predicate at the end: 
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Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. Cio. 
Exitus ftrit Or&ti&nis, sib! nullam cum his amlcitiam esse, the close of the ora» 
tion was, that he had no friendship with these men. Caes. 

1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence ; see 560. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of clauses 
as upon the arrangement of words; see 561. 

572. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of complex 
sentences admit three different arrangements: 

I. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the sub- 
ordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Hostes, ub! prlmum nostras equites conspexerunt, celeriter nostras per- 
turbaverunt, the enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men 
to rout. Caes. Sententia, quae tutissima videbatur, vlcit, the opinion which 
seemed the scf est prevailed. Li v. 

II. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Cic. Qualis 
sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is. Cic. 

Not*.— This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause either refers 
back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought of the principal clause. 
Hence temporal, conditional, and concessive clauses often precede the principal clause. 
Hence also, in sentences composed of correlative clauses with is— qui, tdlis—qu&Ue, 
tamtut—quantus, turn— cum, ita—vt, etc, the relative member, L e n the clause with 
quit qudUs, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

m. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 
Enltitur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. Cio. Sol efficit ut omnia 
fl oreant, the sun causes all things to bloom. Cio. 

Note.— This arrangement is generally used when tho subordinate clause is either 
intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or explanatory of the prin- 
cipal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result generally follow the principal clause, 
as in the examples. 

573. Latin Periods. — A complex sentence in which two or 
more subordinate clauses are inserted within the principal clause is 
called a Period in the strict sense of the term. 

Nora 1.— The examples given under 573, 1., are short and simple examples of Latin 
Periods. 

Note 2.— Many Latin periods consist of several carefully constructed clauses so united 
as to form one complete harmonious whole. For examples, see Cicero's Third Oration 
against Catiline, XII., 'Bed qnoniam . . . prOvldSre 1 ; also Livy, I., 6, 'Numitor, inter 
prlmum . . . ostendit' 

Not* 8.— In a freer sense the term Period is sometimes applied to all complex sen- 
tences which end with principal clauses. In this sense the examples given under 572, 
IL, are Periods. Many carefully elaborated Latin sentences are constructed in this way; 
< see Cicero's Oration for the Poet Archias, I., * Quod si haeo . . . dSbemns'; also the First 
Oration against Catiline, XIII., *¥t saepe homines . . . ingravescet' 
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PART FOURTH. 
PROSODY. 

574; Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 



OHAPTEE I. 
QUANTITY. 



575. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in poetry 
is called its quantity. 1 Syllables are accordingly characterized as 
long, short, or common.* 

I. Genekal Bulbs of Quantity. 
570. A syllable is Long in Quantity— 
I. If it contains a Diphthong, or is the result of Con- 
tbaction : 

haec, foedus, aura ; oogd (for coigo), oooldo {for ocoaedo), nil {for nihil). 

I. Btqa in composition is usually short before a vowel : vraeacittut. 

II. If its vowel is followed by J, X, or Z, or any Two 
Consonants except a mute and a liquid : • 

major, dux, servus, sunt, regunt, regnum, agmen. 

1. But one or both of the consonants must belong to the same word as the 
vowel: ab* tide, per* eaxa. 

Note l.—H has no tendency in combination with any consonant to lengthen a pre- 
ceding syllable Hence in snob words as Acha&us, Athena*, the first syllable is short. 

Nora 2.— In the early poets a short final syllable ending in « remained short before 
a word beginning with a consonant ; sometimes also short final syllables ending in other 
consonants : imdffinisformam, enim vero, erat dictd.* 

i In many cases the quantity of syllables may be best learned from the Dictionary, 
t»t in others the student may be greatly aided by certain general statements or rules. 
3 That is, sometimes long and sometimes short 

• Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is long, but long only oy position 
if the vowel is short. For the quantity of vowels before two consonants or a double con- 
sonant, see 651. 

• Here ab becomes long before « in tide, and per before 9 in ecuoa. 

• Here the syllables is, im, and at remain short 
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Note 8.— In the early poets many syllables long by position In the Augustan poets 
are sometimes short, as the first syllable of eooe, ergd, ille, inter, omnia, unde, uxor. 

Note 4.— A final syllable ending in a vowel is occasionally, though rarely, lengthened 
by consonants at the beginning of the following word. 

Norn 5.— In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a nasal Is some- 
times short : eyenua, Teomeeeo. 

2. In the compounds oijugum, the syllable before,/ is short : byugus. 

. 577. A syllable is Shobt in Quantity if its vowel is 
followed in the same word by another Vowel, by a Diph- 
thong, or by the aspirate H : 

dies, dooeo, viae, nihil. 

L The following vowels, with the syllables which contain them, are 
long by Exception : 

1. A— (1) in the Genitive ending <H of Dec. L : aula! ; (2) in proper 
names in (Uw: Gains (Gajus); (3) before ia, ie, to, iu, in the verb aid. 

2. B— (1) in the ending 31 of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel : diH ; 
and sometimes when preceded by a consonant : fidfa, rft ; often in the Da- 
tive Singular of the pronoun is: lii; (2) in proper names in evus : Pom- 
ptius ; (3) in iheu, and in EhSa. 1 

8. I — (1) in the verb fid, when not followed by er: flam, fttbam, but 
fieri ;* (2) in dlus, a, urn (for dlvtu, a, urn); (3) generally in the Genitive 
ending tus: alius, iUius ; (4) sometimes in Di&na. 

4. O — sometimes in Skd. 

6. In Greek words vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the original : Oer, Aerate, BriseHs, Mend&w, Trdes. 

Nora.— This often occurs in proper names In ia, la, Sus, lue, don, Idn, die, die, 
diue: Midia, Alexandria, Penhue, D&rlue, Orion. 

578. A syllable is Common* in; Quantity if its vowel, 
naturally short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : 

ager, agrt ; pater, patris ; duplex, triplex. 

Notb 1.— A syllable ending In a urate in the first part of a compound before a liquid 
at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-rwnpd, ok-rogd. 

None 2.— In Plantos and Terence a syllable with a short vowel before a mute and a 
liquid is short. 

II. Quantity op Final Syllables. 

579. Monosyllables are long : 

ft, d&, te, sfi, de, si, qui, dd, pro, tu, dOs, pes, sis, bos, bus, par, sol. 

1 The name of the daughter of Numitor, and of a priestess in Vergil In Shed, anoth- 
er name for Oybeli, the e is short. 

* Sometimes fieri in Plantos and Terence. 
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I. The following are short by Exception : 

1. Enclitics : que, ve, ne, ee, te, pee, pie. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad,fel, sum, et; except s&l, «o7. 

8. An, bis, eU, cor, es,/ae,/er, in, is, nee, os (ossis), jmt, ier, qua (indef- 
inite), quis, vir, vas (vadis), and sometimes hie and hdc in the Nominative 
and Accusative. 

680. In words of more than one syllable — 
L The final yowels i, o, and u are long; a, e, and y, 
short: 1 

man, audi, servo, omnlno, fractu, coma ; via, maria, mare, misy. 

II. Final syllables in care long; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short : 

alec, iliac ; illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 

Nora 1. — Ddnec andft&> are exceptions. 

Norn 2.— Sinai syllables in n and r are long in many Greek words which end long in 
the original: as THtOn, AncMsen, Hymen, DelphUn, der, aether, erdter. 

III. The final syllables as, es, and os are long ; is, us, 
ys, short : 

amas, mensas, mones, nubes, servos ; avis, urbis, bonus, chlamya. 

Nora 1.— The learner will remember that short final syllables like is, us, etc., may be 
lengthened by being placed before a word beginning with a consonant; see 670, IL 

Nora 2.— Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables usually short in 
the Augustan age. Thus the endings d, i, dl, dr, or, is, He, dt, it, It, often stand in place 
of the later endings a, e, al, or, or, is, us, at, et, it (21). Some of these early forms 
are retained by Terence, and some of them occasionally occur in the Augustan poets. 

Nora 8.— Plautus and Terence, in consequence of the colloquial character of comedy, 
often shorten unaccented final syllables after an accented short syllable : ama, obi, 
dedi, domi, demo, viro, pedes, 

Nora 4.— In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not usually affect the 
quantity of the syllable : U in iUe, mm in immo\ppin. opportune, 

581. Numerous exceptions to the general i^ile for the 
quantity of final syllables occur even in classical Latin: 
I. I final, usually long, is sometimes short or common — 

1. Short in nisi, quasi, cui (when a dissyllable), and in the Greek ending 
si of the Dative and Ablative Plural. 

2. Common in mihi, tibf, sibf, tbi, ubi, and in the Dative and Vocative 
Singular of some Greek words. 

H. O final, usually long, is short — 

1. In duo, ego, octo, eho, in the adverbs eito, Uieo, modo, and its compounds, 
dummodo, qudmodo, etc, in cedo, and in the old form endo. 

1 I71a short in indu and nenu. Contracted syllables are long, according to 576, 1. 
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i. Sometimes (1) in nouns of Dec ITT. and (2) in verbs, though very 
rarely in the best poets. 

HI. A. fined, usually short, is long — 

1. In the Ablative : mensd, bond, Hid. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in as : Aened, JhUd. 1 

Z. In Verbs and Particles: amd, e&rd; circd, junta, anted, frustrd. Ex- 
cept Ua, quia, $a, tyja, aadputa used adverbially. 

IV. B final, usually short, is long — 

1. In Dec I. and V.,* and in Greek plurals of Dec m. : epitome ; re, die; 
tempi, meU. 

2. Generally in the Dative ending I of Dec III. : aeri = aeri. 

Z. In the Singular Imperative Active of Conj. II. : monl, dooh But e is 
sometimes short in cavi, vidi, etc 9 

4. In fieri, fermi, Shi, and in adverbs from adjectives of Dec II. : dtote, 
recti. Exoept bens, male, in/erne, interne, superne. 

V. As final, usually long, is short — 

1. In anas and in a few Greek nouns in as : Areas, lampas. 

2. In Greek Accusatives of Dec III. : Areadas, heroas. 

VI Bs final, usually long, is short — 

1. In Nominatives Singular of Dec HI. with short increment (582) in 
the Genitive : miles (itis), obses (idis), interpret (etis). Except abies, arise, 
paries, Ceres, and compounds of pis, as bipes, tripes, etc 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades,potes. 

8. In Greek words — (1) in the plural of those which increase in the Geni- 
tive: Arcades, Troades ; (2) in a few neuters in em: Eippomenes; (3) in a 
few Vocatives Singular: Demosthenes. 

VIL Os final, usually long, is short — 

1. In compos, impos, exos. 

2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek : Delos, melos. 

VIII. Is final, usually short, is long — 

1. In plural cases : mentis, senis, vdbie. Henoe /oris, grdfts, ingrafts. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec III. increasing long in the Genitive : QuirU 
(Itis), Salamis (Inis). 

8. In the Singular Present Indie Act. of Conj. IV. : audls. 

Note.-^ M&vls, gv&vls, utervls, follow the quantity of vis. 

4. In the Singular Present Subj. Act. : possU, veUs, nSUs, mdlis. 

i Sometimes in the Vocative of Greek nouns in as and is. 

* Henoe, in the compounds, Tiodii, pridil, postrtdii, gudri. , 

* In the comic poets many dissyllabio Imperatives with a short penult shorten the 
ultimate: as hobs, jube, mane, move, taoe, tote, etc 
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5. Sometimes in the Singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive : amdverls, docuerls. 

IX. Us fnal, usually short, is long — 

1. In Nominatives ot Dec. III. increasing long in the Genitive: virtus 
(utis), tellue (uris). 

Nora.— But pahu (u short) occurs in Horace, Are PoStica, SB. 

2. In Dec. IV., in the Genitive Singular, and in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative Plural : frOct&s. 

8. In Greek words ending long in the original : Pbnthus, Sapphus, tripus. 
Nora.— But we have Oedipus and pfoypus, 

m. Quantity in Increments. 

582. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in 
any case more syllables than in the Nominative Singular, and to 
have as many increment* of declension as it has additional syllables : 
sermd, sermbnis, sermonibus. 1 

583. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in 
any part more syllables than in the second person singular of the 
Present Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conju- 
gation as it has additional syllables : amos, am&tis, amdbdtis.* 

584. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; 
if there are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite 
number of syllables before it. The increment nearest the begin- 
ning of the word is called the first increment, and those following 
this are called successively the second, third, md fourth increments.' 

Increments of Declension. 

585. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; 
e, i, u, and y, short : 4 

aet&s, aet&tis, aet&tibus ; sermft, sermOnis ; puer, puerl, puerOrum ; fulgur, 
fulguris; chlamys, chlamydia; bonus, bon&rum, bonorum; ille, illftrum, il- 
lorum ; miser, miserl ; supplez, supplicis ; satur, saturt. 

I. A, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the first 
Increment — * 

1 SermfirUi, haying one syllable more than 9t/rm6 y has one increment, while sermibnU 
bus has two increments. 

* Amdtis has one increment, amdbdifa two. 

I * lit 

» In ssr-mdn-irbuSy the first increment is mdn, the second i ; and in mon-u-e-rd-mus, 
the first is it, the second e, the third r&. 

* F occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn and of 
a few. others. 

* Observe that the exceptions belong to the first increment. 
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1. Of masculines in at and arS Hannibal, BannibaUs; Caesar, Caesaris, 

2. Of nouns in 8 preceded by a consonant: daps, dapis ; Arabs, Arabis ; 
Items, hiemis. 

8. Of Greek nouns in a and as : poema, poematis ; PbUas, Balladis. 
4. Of (1) baeoar, hepar, jubar, lor, nectar, par, and its compounds ; (2) 
anas, mas, vas (vadis) ; (3) sdl,/ax, and a few rare Greek words in ax, 

II. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the first 
increment — * 

1. Of Neuters in Declension III. : aeguor, aeguoris; tempus, temporis. 
Except ds (Oris), odor (ad5ris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in s preceded by a consonant : inops, inopis. Except OycUps 
and hydrops. 

8. Of arbor, fas, leptis; compos, impos, memor, immemor ; Allobrox, Cap- 
padox, praecox. 

4. Of most Patrials : JfacedS, Macedonis. 

6. Of many Greek nouns— (1) those in Or: rhetor, Hector; (2) many in 5 
and 6n increasing short in Greek : aedtoi, aedonis; (3) in Greek compounds 
in pus or pus .* tripus (odis), Oedipus, 

III. B, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment — 

1. Of Declension V. : diH, dierum, diebus, rebus. But in the Genitive and 
Dative Singular sometimes short after a consonant : fidfo, spH. 

2. Of nouns in en, mostly Greek : lien, Uenis; Siren, Sirenis. So Anid, 
Aniems, 

8. Of CeUiber, Iber, ver, hires, locupUs, merces, guies, inguies, requiee, plebs, 
lex, rex, dtec, dlex, vertex, 

4. Of a few Greek words in es and er: lebes, lebUis; crater, erdteris. Ex- 
cept der and aether, 

TV. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment— 

1. Of most words in ix : rddix, rddicis ; feUx, f&Ucis* 

2. Of d/is, gUs, lis, vis, Quiris, Samnis. 

8. Ofdelphin, and a few rare Greek words. 
Not*.— For quantity of t in the ending %us, see 577, & 

Y. U, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment — 

1. Of nouns in Us with the Genitive in uris, Hits, udis : jus, juris; solus, 
salutis ; palus, pal&dis,* 

2. Of fur, frUx, lux, plus, Pollux. 

1 See p. 842, foot-note 5. 

* Bat short in appendix, oalix, CiUx, JUix, fornix, nix, pix, saUx, strix, and a 
few others, chiefly proper names. 

* Bat short in interous, IAgus, pecus. 
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Increments of Conjugation. 

586. In the Increments of Conjugation (58$), a, e, and 
O are long ; i and u short : , 

am&mus, amemus, amatote ; regimus, sumus. 

Hon 1.— In ascertaining the increments of the irregular verbs,/erfl, volt, and their 
eomponnda, the fall form of the second person, feris, volte, etc, mast be ased. Thaa 
in feribam and voUbam, the increments are ri and li. 

Norn 2.— In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (255, I.), the re- 
duplication is not counted. Thus dedimue has but one increment, di. 

I. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the 
first increment of dd: dare, dabam y circumdabam, 

II. B, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short before r — 

1. In the tenses in ram, rim, rO : am&veram, am&verim, amaverd; r&erat, 
rixerit. 

2. In the first increment of the Present and Imperfect of Conjugation in. : 
regere, regerie, regerem, regerer. 

8. In the Future ending bens, bere : amdberit or -ere, tnontiberie. 
4. Barely in the Perfect ending erunt: eteterunt for steterutU; see 236, 
note ; also Systole, 608, VI. 

III. I, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long, except 
before a vowel — 

1. In the first increment of Conjugation IV., except imue of the Perfect : 
audWt, audvoi, auditum ; eenilre, eentimue; eineimue (Perfect). 

2. In Conjugation in., in the first increment of Perfects and Supines in 
ivi and Uum (278), and of the parts derived from them (except imue of 
the Perfect: trMmus) : cupivi, eupwerat, cupUus ; petivi, jwtUus; cqpesswi, 
capessUurus. Gdvieus from gaudeO follows the same analogy. 

8. In the endings tonne and Uie of the Present Subjunctive : www, eltie ; 
vdimus, vdU%8 (240, 8). 

4. In ndlUe, nSlUO, ndlUdte, and in the different persons of ibam, ibd, from 
eO (205). 

5. Sometimes in the endings rfmue and rftie of the Future Perfect and 
Perfect Subjunctive : am&verfmue, am&verUie. 

IV. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the 
Supine and the parts formed from it : volutum, voltUftrns, amOtUrw. 

IV. Quantity op Dkbttativb Endings. 

587. The most important derivative endings may be classified 
according to quantity as follows : 

L Derivative endings with a Long Penult : 
1. fibrum, Scrum, Strom : 
fiabrum, simulacrum, ar&trum. 
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2. Sd6, Id8, udd; ag8, Ig8, ug8: 

dulcSdo, cupld5, solitudo ; vorfigo, origo, aerugo*. 

3. ais, Sis, 51s, 5tis, In§, 5ne — in patronymics: 1 
Ptolemfiis, Chassis, Mlnois, Icariotis, Nerln6, AcrisionS. 

4. ela, lie; alia, elis, ulis: 
querela, ovile ; mortalis, fide lis, curulis. 

5. anus, enus, onus, unus ; ana, ena, Sna, una : 

urbanus, egenus, patrOnus, tribunus; membrana, habSna, annSna, la- 
cuna. 

6. aris, arus ; 5rus, 5sus ; a vus, Ivns : 

sahltaris, av&rus ; candrus, animosus ; octavus, aestlvus. 

7. atus, etus, Itus, 5tus, utus ; atim, Itim, utim ; Stum, §ta : * 
alatus, facStus, turrTtus, aegr5tus, cornutus ; singulfitim, virftim, tribu- 

tim ; quercStum, moneta. 

8. enl, Inl, 5nl — in distributives : 
septgnl, qulnl, octOni 

II. Derivative endings with a Short Penult — 

1. ades, iades, id§g — in patronymics ; •• 
Aeneades, LaertiadSs, TantalidSs. 

2. iacufl, icus, idus: 4 
Corinthiacus, modicus, cupidus. 

3. olus, ola, olum ; ulufl, ula, ulum ; oului, oula, oulum — in diminu- 
tives : 

ffliolus, ftliola, atriolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; flosculus, par- 
ticula, munusculum. 

4. etas, itas— in nouns; iter, itua — in adverbs: 
pietas, vSritfts ; f ortiter, dlvlnitus. 

5. atilis, ills, bills — in verbals; inus — in objectives denoting material 
or time:* 

versatilis, docilis, amabilis ; adamantinus, cedrinus, crfistinus, diatinns. 

Note 1.— Ills in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long : dvilis, hostllis, 
puerllie, virtUs. 

Note 2.— Inua denoting characteristic (330) usually has the penult long: caning 
equlnus, marlmts. 

1 Except Danais, Phdcais, Thibais, Iterks. 

a Except (1) anhelitus, fortutius, Qratuitus, hdlitus, hospitus, spirUus; (2) adfa- 
ttm, 8tatim, and adverbs in itus, as dlvlnitus; and (8) participles provided for by 586. 

» Except (1) those in Idis from nouns in eus and is : as, PUld-is (Peleus), Neo* 
tlldte (Neocles) ; and (2) AmpMardldis, Amyclidis, BUidis, Oordnidie, LyeQrgidis. 

4 Except amicus, anticus, apricus, mendlcus, posticus, pudtcue. 

• Except mdtvMnus, repenfirws, vespertUius. 
16 
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III. Derivative endings with a Long Antepenult : 

1. aceus, uceus, Sneus, firius, firium, 5riufl : 

ros&ceus, panuuceus, subitftneus, cibarius, columbarium, censOrius. 

2. Sbundus, acundus ; abilis, atilis, fiticns : 
mirabundus, Iracundus ; amfibilis, versatilis, aqu&ticus. 

3. SgintS, IgintI, Ssimus — in numerals : 
nOnaginta, vlgintl, centSsimus. 

4. imonia, imSnium; tSrius, soxius; tdria, tSrium: 
querimOnia, alimdnium ; am&tOrius, cSnsorius ; Victoria, auditorium. 

IV. Derivative endings with a Short Antepenult : 

1. ibilis, itudS, olentus, ulentus : 
crSdibilis, sdlitudo, vlnolentus, opulentus. 

2. uri5 — in desideratives : 
SsuriO, empturiO, parturiO. 

V. Quantity op Stem-Syllables. 

588. All simple verbs in id of the Third Conjugation (217) 
have the stem-syllable * short: 

capio, cupio, facio, fodio, fugio. 

589. Most verbs which form the Perfect in ul have the stem- 
syllable short: 

domo, seco, habeo, moneo, al6, cold. 

Note.— Pdnd % dibed, jldred, pared, and several inceptive verbs, are exceptions. 

590. Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines have the first syllable 
long, unless short by position: 

juvo, juvl, jutum ; foveo, fovl, fotum. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines have the first syllable short : 
bibi, dedijjfcfc, Uqul? scidi, steti, stitl^ tuli; citum, datum, Mum, litwm, 
quit urn ^ ratum, rutum, satum, sUum y datum,* 

591. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects have the first two syl- 
lables short : 

cadd, cecidl ; cano, cecinl ; disco, didicl. 

Note 1. — Caedd has cecidl in distinction from oeoidl from cadd. 

Note 2.— The second syllable may be made long by position : eucurrl, momardX 

592. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem-syl- 
lables unchanged : ' 

1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristic. 

1 IAqyfi, from liqued; Unqud has llquU Statum from eistd; ttd has et&tum. 

» But see Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines, 590. 
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avis, avem ; nubSs, nubium ; levis, levior, levissimus ; moned, monebam, 
monul. 

Note 1.— Position may, however, affect the quantity : ager, agrl; possum, potul; 
solvo, solutwm ; volvd, volutum. 1 

230TB 2.— Oigno gives gemtl, genitum, and pdnd, posul, poeitum. 

593. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem-syl- 
lables of their primitives : 

bonus, bonit&s ; timeo, tiraor ; animus, animosus ; clvis, clvicua ; cura, euro. 

1. Words formed from the same root sometimes show a variation in the 
quantity of stem-syllables : 



dic6, 
dux, ducis, 



hom$, 
, lateo, 
leg6, 
macer, 
moveo, 
nota, 
odium, 



dlco, 

duco, 

fid5, 

hum&nus, 

laterna, 

lex, legis, 

mftcerO, 

mObilis, 

nOtum, 

odl, 



person^, 

rego, 

secus, 

sedeo, 

sero, 

sopor, 

suspicor, 

tego, 

vadum, 

voed, 



persona, 

rex, regis, regula, 

secius, 

sedes, sSdulus, 

semen, 

sopio, 

susplcifc, 

tfcgula, 

vftdo, 

vox, vocis. 



Note 1.— This change of quantity in some instances is the result of contraction, as 
movibilis, moibiUs, mdbilis, and in others it serves to distinguish words of the same 
orthography, as the verbs legis, legit, regis, regis, sedis, from the nouns ligis, ligis, 
rigis, rigis, sidis, or the verbs dads, ducis, fidis, from the nouns duds, ducis, Jidis. 

Not* 2.— A few derivatives shorten the long vowel of the primitive : deer, acerbus; 
luced, lucerna; moles, tnolestus. 

594. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements : 
ante-fero, de-fer6, de-duco, in-aequ&lis, pro-ducd. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity : 
ds-ligo (UgO), oc-cido (eadif), oo-cId6 {caedo). 

2. The Inseparable Prepositions di, «?, and vt are long, re short ; ne some- 
times long and sometimes short : 

dlduco, sedttcd, vecors, reducd ; nedum, nefes : 

Note l.—Di is short in dirimo and disertus. 

Note 2.— Ni is long in nidum, nimd, nequam, niqudquam, niquiquam, niquiUa, 
and neve. In other words it is short. 

Note 2>.—Re is sometimes lengthened in a few words : r&igid, riUquiae, rkperit, 
rfypulit, rUulit, etc 

3. In a few words the quantity of the second element is changed. Thus— 
JwrO gives 'jerO; notus, -nitus; nubd, -nuba : de-jero, edg-nitus, pro-nuba. 

4. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel : praeacv&us, prae- 
Hstu8. 

5. Pro is short in the following words : 

1 Here the first syllable is short in ager, but common in agrl (578); long in pos* 
•urn, solvd, volvd (676, II.\ but short in potul, solUtvm, and volutum. 
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procella, proctd, prof &nu$, prof art, profectd, profeetus, proficUeor, profiteer, 
profugiO, profugus, prof undue, pronepde, proneptis, protervus, and in most 
Greek words, as prophHa; generally also in prbfundo, prbpagO, propdgS, 
prbpind, rarely in prScUrO, prdpettO, 

6. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with facio or ftO, e is gener- 
ally short : 

calefacio, calef 16, labefaciO, patefacio. 

7. 7 is usually long in the first part of the compounds of dies : 
merldies, prldie, postrldie, cotldiS, trlduum. 

8. is long in contrd-, intrd-, retrd-, and quandd- in composition : 
controversial intrdducO, retr6vertd, quanddque / but quandSquidem. 

9. The quantity of the final t in ibf, ubf, and vt\ is often changed in com- 
position : 

ibidem, iblque; ttbique, ubinam, ubivU, vhicunque, neeuli, ticubi ; utinam, 
vtique, rtcuti. 

10. Eodil, quasi, quoque, and eiquidem have the first syllable short. 

595. The Quantity of Stem-Syllables in cases not provided for 
by any rules now given will be best learned from the Dictionary. 
By far the larger number of such syllables will be found to be 
short. For convenience of reference, a list of the most important 
primitives with long stem-syllables is added : l 



ficer 


celo 


deleo 


fortQna 


lenis 


adulor 


cera 


dlcO (ere) 


fretus 


letum 


fier 


cicada 


dlrus 


fQmus 


liber (era, e 


ala 


clvis 


dives 


fanis 


libo 


alea 


clamo 


dlvus 


funus 


lllium 


altare 


clarus 


donee 


fQror (art) 


llmen 


amarus 


clfivus 


donum 


gleba 


limes 


anclle 


clemens 


daco 


gloria 


llnum 


anhelus 


cllvus 


dudum 


gramen 


llveo 


antlquus 


codex 


durus 


gr&tus 
namus 


lOrum 


ara 


comis 


extremus 


ludo 


area 


cOmO 


fagus 


heres 


lugeO 


fired 


Conor 


fama 


hcrOs 


lumen 


ater 


cdnus 


fanum 


hora 


luna 


avena 


copia 


fan 


ICO 


malo 


bllis 


coram 


fecundus 


imagd 

inftnift 


mane 


brflma 


corona 


fellx 


mftnes 


bubd 


crater 


femina 


Ira 


mano 


cacumen 


crates 


fetus 


janua 
jucundus 


mater 


callgo 


ereber 


fldo 


maturus 


camlnus 


credo 


flfius 


Suro 


meta 


canus 


crlnis 


labor (I) 


metior 


caper 


crudus 


filum 


l&mentum 


miles 


carina 


cura 


finis 


lfina 


mlror 


carus 


curia 


flavus 


latus (a, urn) 


mltis 


cedo (ere) 


debeO 


flumen 


lego (fire) 


moles 



Including a few derivative and oompouneU. 
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mttgeO 

muniO 

munus 

murus 

mtisa 

niuto 

mntus 

naris 

navis 

nidus 

nltor (I) 

nddus 

nonus 

ntibes 

nubo 

nudus 

ntito 

Olim 

Omen 

opacus 

oplmus 

Cra 

OrO 



Otium 

papus 

paior 

panis 

pared 

penates 

perltus 

pllum 

plnus 

planus 

plenus 

pluma 

poeta 

pOmum 

pone 

pond 

poto 

pratum 

pravus 

primus 

prlvus 

promo 

prOra 



puber 


sedO 


totus 


punio 


serenus 


trQdO 


purus 


serus 


uber 


qua lis 


sldo 


udus 


radix 


sincSrus 


umeO 


rado 


solor 


tinus 


ramus 


solus 


UrO 


rarus 


sOpiO 


utor 


remus 


splca 


uva 


ndeo 


spina 


uvidus 


rtpa 


splro 


vado 


rltus 


spuma 


vanus 


rlvus 


squaleO 


vates 


rObur 


StlpO 


velOx 


rOdO 


strages 


velum 


ruga 


strenuus 


vena 


rumor 


strldeO 


venerium 


rupes 


sQdO 


venor 


sinus 


tabes 


verus 


scalae 


talis 


vllis 


scrtbo 


telum 


vlnum 


scutum 
sedes 


temd 
tibia 


vivo 



CHAPTEE II. 
VERSIFICATION. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

596. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables 
are combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, 
singly or in pairs, are combined into Verses. 1 

1. In quantity or time the unit of measure is the short syllable, indicated 
either by a curve ^ or by an eighth note in music, J* . A long syllable 

1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular com- 
bination of accented and unaccented syllables, bat a Latin verse is a similar combina- 
tion otlong and short syllables. The rhythmic accent or ictus (599) in Latin depends 
entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 

Tell' me I not', in I mourn'-ral I num'-bers, 

Life' is I but' an | emp'-ty | dream'. 

Tru'-di- I tur' di- 6s' di- I «'. 

At' fl- I doa' et | in'-ge- | ni'. 

Observe that in the English lines the accent or ictus falls upon the same syllables as in 
prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. On Latin Versification, 
see Ramsay's 'Latin Prosody 1 ; Schmidt's * Bhythmik und Metrik,' translated by Pro- 
fessor White; Christ's 'Metrik. 1 
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has in general twice the value of a short syllable, 1 and is indicated either 
by the sign — , or by a quarter note in music, J . This unit of measure is 
also called a time or mora. 

Note 1. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the value 
(1) of three short syllables, indicated by the sign i_, or J # ; or (2) of four 
short syllables, indicated by l_i, or J . 

Note 2. — A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have the value 
of a short syllable, indicated by the sign > , or ^ . A syllable thus used 
is said to have irrational time. 

597. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are — 

L Feet of Four Times ob Four Morae. 
Dactyl, one long and two short, — w w J J* J* carmina. 
Spondee, two long syllables, I J leges. 



II. Feet or Three Times or Three Moras. 
one long and one short, — w J ^ 
one short and one long, w — ^J 
three short syllables, www ^^^ 



Trochee, 8 

Iambus, 

Tribrach,. 

Note 1.— To these may be added the following : 



legis. 

parens. 

dominus. 



Pyrrhic, 

Anapaest, 

Bacchlus, 

Cretic, 

Dilambus, 



pater. Ditrochee, — w — w clvitatis. 

— bonit&a. Dispondee, praeceptdrSa. 

— doldrSs. Greater Ionic, w w sententia. 

— mllites. Lesser Ionic, ^ ^ adolescSns. 

w — amoenitas. Choriambus, — w w — impatigns. 8 

Notb 2.— A Dipody is a group of two feet; a Tripody, of three; a Tetrapody, of 
four, etc A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, i. e., a foot and a half; a Pen- 
themimeris, of two and a half; a Hephthemimeris, of three and a half, etc 

598. Metrical Equivalents. — A long syllable may be re- 
solved into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or 
two short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The 
forms thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Note.— Thus the Dactyl becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables 
into one long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllable, 
or an Anapaest by resolving the first Accordingly, the Dactyl, the 8pondee, and the 
Anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

1 See foot-note 1, p. 849. 

8 Sometimes called Choree. 

8 The feet here mentioned as having four syllables are only compounds of dissyllabio 
feet. Thus the Diiambus is a double Iambus; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee; the 
Dispondee, a double Spondee; the Greater Ionic, a Spondee and a Pyrrhio; the Lesser 
Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a Spondee; the Choriambus, a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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1. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (596, 1, note 2), 
Spondees, Dactyls, and Anapaests are shortened to the time of a Trochee or 
of an Iambus, and thus become metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1) A Spondee used for a Trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

2) A Spondee used for on Iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > — . 

3) A Dactyl used for a Trochee is called a Cyclic Dactyl, and is marked 

4) An Anapaest used for an Iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
marked w w-. 

599. Ictus or Rhythmic Accent. — As in the pronunciation of 
a word one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called 
accent, so in the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syl- 
lables receive a special stress of voice called Rhythmic Accent or 
Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uniform- 
ly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet 

Note.— Thus the Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable; the 
Anapaest and the Iambus on the last 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 

Note 1.— Thus the Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dactyl 
— i. e., on the first syllable; bat when used for the Anapaest it takes the ictus of the 
Anapaest— i. e., on the last syllable. 

Note 2.— Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables are generally 
used as equivalents, and are accented accordingly. 

Note 8.— When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented 
long syllable of the original foot the ictus properly belongs to both of these syllables, but 
is marked upon the first. Thus a Tribrach used for an Iambus is marked w \£* w. 

600. Arsis and Thesis. — The accented part of each foot is 
called the Arsis {ramng\ and the unaccented part, the Thesis 



601. Verses. — A verse is a line of poetry (596). It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the ictus for 
the whole verse. 

Note 1.— Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of each foot 
because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 

1 Greek writers on versification originally used the terms ap<rt? and 0e'<ns of raising 
and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the Thesis was the 
accented part of the foot and the Arsis the unaccented part The Romans, however, ap- 
plied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. Thus Arsis came to 
mean the accented part of the foot *nd Thesis the unaccented part. The terms have 
now been so long and so generally used in this sense that it is not deemed advisable to 
attempt to restore them to their original signification. 
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Nora 2.— Two verses sometimes unite and form a compound verse ; see 628, X. 
Nora 8.— Metre means measure, and is variously used, sometimes designating the 
measure or quantity of syllables, and sometimes the foot or measure l of a verse. 

602. Caesura or Caesural Pause. — Most Latin verses are 
divided metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which 
forms a rhythmic series. The pause, however slight, which nat- 
urally separates these parts is called — 

1. A Caesura,* or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot ; 
see 611. 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot ; see 611, 2 
and 3. 

Nora.— Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or diaeresis, 
while some consist of a single rhythmic series.* 

603. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. 
The first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the 
number of feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse 
is complete or incomplete. Thus — 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet {Hexa- 
meter), all of which are complete {Acatalectic). 

2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic yerse of two measures 
{Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete {Catalectic). 

Note 1.— A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dactylic ; with a 
Trochee, Trochaic; with an Iambus, Iambic, etc 

Nora 2.— A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, Dimeter; 
of three, Trimeter; of four, Tetrameter; of five, Pentameter; of six, Hexameter. 

Nora 8.— A verse which closes with a complete measure is called Acatalectic; * with 
an incomplete measure, Catalectic; * with an excess of syllables, Hypermetrical.* 

Nora 4.— The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be assumed to be 
complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Nora 5.— A Catalectic verse is said to be catalectic in syUabam, in disyUabum, or 
in trisylldbum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

Note 6.— Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet or measures 
which they contain. Thus Hexameter (six measures) sometimes designates the Dactylic 
Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senariue (six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

604. Verses are often designated by names derived from cele- 
brated poets. 

Note 1.— Thus Alcaic is derived from Alcaeue; Archilochian, from Archilochue; 
Sapphic, from Sappho ; Glyconie, from Glycon, etc 

1 In dactylic verses a measure is a single foot, but in trochaic and iambic verses it 
is a dipody or a pair of feet 

3 Caesura (from caedo, to cut) means a cutting ; it cuts or divides the foot and the 
verse into parts. 

• A verse consisting of a single series is called Monocolon ; of two, Dicolon ; of 
three, Trieolon. 

* From the Greek dKaraAi}#ero?, *araAi}ierue.$f , and virlp/xcrpos. 
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Note £.— Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to which they 
were applied : as Heroic^ applied to heroic subjects; Paroemiac, to proverbs, etc. 

605. The Final Syllable of a verse may generally be either 
long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 

606. A Stanza is a combination of two or more verses of dif- 
ferent metres into one metrical whole ; see 631. 

Note.— A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich; of three, a Tristich; of 
four, a Tetrastich. 

607. Rhythmical Reading. — In reading Latin verse care must 

be taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of 

the syllables, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

Notb. — Scanning consists in separating a poem or verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 1 

608. Figures of Prosody. — The ancient poets sometimes al- 
lowed themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liber- 
ties generally termed Figures of Prosody. 

I. Elision. — A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the pre- 
ceding vowel, is generally elided 9 before a word beginning with a vowel 
or with h : 

Monstr 010 hon-end"™ Inform 6 ingSns, for Monstrum horrendum Informe 
ingens. Verg. 

Notb 1.— For Exception*, see Hiatus, II., below. 

Notb 2.— Final e in the interrogative m Is sometimes dropped before a consonant : 

Pyrrhln 1 connubia servas ? for Pyrrhlne connubia servas 1 Verff. 

Notb 8.— In the early poets final s is often dropped before consonants : 

Ex omnibu' reT>us,/or ex omnibus rebus. Lucr. 

Notb 4— The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes called 
Eothlipsis. 9 

Notb 5.— The elision of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, is sometimes called Synaloepha* or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia.* 

II. Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel Thus — 

1. The interjections 0, heu, and prd are not elided; see Verg., Aen., X., 
18 ; Geor., II., 486. 

2. Long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes retained, especially in the 
»rsis of a foot ; see Verg., Ec, III., 6 ; VII., 52. 

1 In school this is sometimes done in a purely mechanical way, sacrificing words to 
feet; but even this mechanical process is often useful to the beginner, as it makes him 
familiar with the poetical ictus. 

3 That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 
"Th« eternal years of God are hers." 

* From the Greek e«0AuJas, <rwa\oi<t>rj, and <rwd<f>cia. 
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Note 1.— This is most common In proper names. 

Note 2.— Vergil employs this form of hiatus more freely than the other Latin poets, 
and yet the entire Aeneid furnishes only a short list of examples. 

Note 3. — In the thesis a final long vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before 
a short vowel instead of being elided ; see Verg., Aen., III., 211 ; VI., 607. 

Note 4. — Hiatus with a short final vowel is rare, but occurs even in Vergil ; see Aen., 
I., 405; Ec M IL,58. 

III. Synaerksis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one : 
aurea, delnde, delnceps, ndem, Ilsdem, eaedem, prohibeat (pronounced 
proibeat). 

Notb 1.— In the different parts of demim, ee is generally pronounced as one syllable: 
dSesse, deest, deerat, deerit, etc. ; so ei in the verb anteed : anteire, antevrem, antels, 



Note 2.— /and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the sound of 
y and w. Thus abiete and ariete become dbyete and aryete; genua and tmue* be- 
come genwa and Unices. 

Note 8.— In Plautus and Terence, Synaeresis is used with great freedom. 

Note 4.— The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called Synteesis. 

IV. Diaeresis. — In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one 
are sometimes retained distinct : 

aural /or aurae, Orpheus /or Orpheus, soluendus/or solvendus, sUua/or 
silva. 

Note.— Diaeresis properly means the resolution of one syllable into two, but the 
Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of one. The examples gen*, 
erally explained by diaeresis are only ancient forms, used for effect or convenience. 

V. Diastole. — A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially 
in the arsis of a foot : 

Prlamides/or Priamides. 

Note 1.— This poetic license occurs chiefly in proper names and in final syllables. 
Note 2.— Vergil uses this license quite freely. He lengthens que in sixteen instances. 

VI. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short : 

tulerunt for tulCrunt, steterunt for steterunt (836, note), vide'n for 
videsne. 

Note.— This poetic license occurs most frequently in final vowels and diphthongs. 

VII. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable ; see 614. 

section n. 

VARIETIES OF VERSE. 

I. Dactylic Hexameter. 

609. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 
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610. The Dactylic Hexameter 1 consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (605).* The scale is,* 

J. C73 I J- OO I J- OO I -L CO I -t- ^ ^ I J- W. 4 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tCL quatit | ungula | campum. Verg. 
Anna vi- | rumque ca- | n5 Tro- | jae qui | primus ab | Oris. Verg. 
Infan- | dum re- 1 glna ju- | bes reno- 1 v&re do- | lOrem. Verg. 
Dll 6 in- I ter se- | se mag- | na vi | bracchia | tollunt. Verg} 

1. The scale of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced by 
varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. Thus 
a verse may contain — 

1) Five Dactyls and one Spondee, as in the first example above. 

2) Four Dactyls and two Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 
8) Three Dactyls and three Spondees, admitting six different arrangements. 
4) Two Dactyls and four Spondees, admitting four different arrangements. 
6) One Dactyl and five Spondees, as in the fourth example. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by variety in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spon- 
dees. 

8. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 

1 This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Greek and Bo- 
man metres. In Greece it attained its perfection in the poems of Homer. It was intro- 
duced into Italy in a somewhat imperfect form by the poet Ennius about the middle of 
the second century before Christ; but it was improved by Lucretius, Catullus, and oth- 
ers, until it attained great excellence in the works of the Augustan poets. The most 
beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in the works of Ovid and YergiL 

9 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin poets 
seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the measure 
complete. See Christ, 'Metrik der Griechen und Bomer,' pp. 110, 164. 

8 In this scale the sign ' marks the ictus (599), and _ oc denotes that the original 
Dactyl, marked — v^ w, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked — — , i. e., that a 
Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (598). 

• Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows : 

The notation J mm means that, instead of the original measure J mm* the equiv- 
alent J J may be used. 

• The final * of illl is elided; see 608, 1. 

• With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evangeline 
tf Longfellow: 

"This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman t m 
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fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot: 

Cftra de- | 11m sobo- | les mag- | num Jovis | incre- | mentum. Verg. 

Note.— In Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in the earlier 
poets, 1 and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as in incrimentum above. 9 

611. Caesura, or Caesubal Pause. — The favorite caesura! 
pause of the Hexameter is after the arsis, or in the t7ie»is f of the 
third foot : * 

Anna- | tl ten- 1 dunt ; || it | clamor et | agmine | facto. Verg. 

Infan- j dum, r6- | glna, || ju- | bes reno- | vare do- | lOrem. Verg. 

Note.— In the first line, the caesural pause, marked II , is after Undunt, after the 
arsis of the third foot; and in the second line after reglna, in the thesis (na ju) of the 
third foot. The former is called the Masculine Caesura, the latter the Feminine Cae- 
sura. 4 

1. The Caesural Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an ad- 
ditional pause is often introduced in the second : 

Credide- | rim ; II ver | illud e- | rat, II ver | mSgnus a- | gfebat. Verg. 

2. Buoolio Diaeresis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis,* because 
originally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot : 

Ingen- | tern cae- | Id soni- | turn dedit ; II inde se- | cutus. Verg. 

Note.— The Bucolic Diaeresis was avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Bucolics, uses it very sparingly. 

3. A Diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse : 

Pulveru- | lentus e- | quls furit ; n omnes | anna re- | qulrunt. Verg. 

x A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, contains more 
spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

2 But Vergil has two spondaic lines ending et mdgnls die; see Aen., III., 12, and 
VIII., 679. 

* That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point This pause is always at the 
end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with the sense, 
even if no mark of punctuation is required ; but the best verses are so constructed that 
the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense ; see Christ, * Metrik,' p. 184. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the Dactylic Hexameter had its origin in the union of two ear- 
lier dactylic verses, and the caesural pause now marks the point of union ; see Christ, 
p. 173. 

* The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong, or the Syllabic, Caesura, the Fem- 
inine the Weak, or the Trochaic, Caesura. Caesuras are often named from the place 
which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the arsis of the second foot is called 
Trihemimeral ; after the arsis of the third, Penthemimeral ; after the arsis of the 
fourth, HepMhemimeral. 

6 Also called the Bucolic Caesura, as the term caesura is often made to include 
diaeresis. 
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4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Anna vi- | rumque ca- | no, II Tro- j jae qui | primus ab | Oris. Yerg. 
Note.— Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one of these, 
that after canb, in the third foot, has the caesura! pause. 1 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 

BOmae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armls. Erin. 
Note 1.— The Penthemimeral 3 caesura has great power to impart melody to the 
verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesuras, as above. 
Note 2.— A happy effect is often produced— 

1) By combining the feminine caesura in the third foot with the hepfithemimeral 
and the trihemimeral: 

Donee e- 1 ris fe- 1 llz, || mul- 1 tos nume- I rabis a- 1 micos. Verg. 

2) By combining the hephthemimeral with the trihemimeral: 

Inde to- 1 rd pater | Aene- 1 as sic | orsus ab | alto. Verg. 
Note 8. — The union of the feminine caesura with the trihemimeral, common in 
Greek, is somewhat rare in Latin, but it sometimes produces an harmonious verse: 
Praecipi- 1 tat, sua- 1 dentque ca- 1 dentia | sidera | somnos. Verg. 
Note 4.— In the last two feet of the verse there should in general be no caesura what- 
ever, unless it falls in the thesis of the fifth foot; but when that foot contains two entire 
words, a caesura is admissible after the arsis. 

612. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables. Thus — 

1. In the first, second, and fourth feet of the verse it falls some- 
times upon accented and sometimes upon unaccented syllables ; see 
examples under 610. 

2. In the third foot it generally falls upon an unaccented sylla- 
ble ; see examples under 610. 

3. In the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented syl- 
lables ; see examples under 610. 

613. The Last Word op the Hexameter is generally either 
a dissyllable or a trisyllable ; see examples under 610 and 611. a 

1 The caesura with the pause is variously called the oMef caesura, the caesura of 
the verse, the caesura of the rhythm, etc. In distinction from this any other caesura 
may be called a caesura, a caesura of the foot, or a minor caesura. 

3 See p. 856, foot-note 4. 

8 The learner should be informed that the niceties of structure which belong to fin- 
ished Latin hexameters must be sought only in the poems of Vergil and Ovid. The hap- 
piest disposition of caesuras, the best adjustment of the poetical ictus to the prose accent, 
and the most approved structure in the closing measures of the verse, can not be expected 
in the rude numbers of Ennius, in the scientific discussions of Lucretius, or even in the 
iamiliar Satires of Horace. Those interested in the peculiarities of Latin hexameters in 
different writers will find a discussion of the subject in Luclan Mailer's work, * De rS 
metrica po€tarum LatlnSrura praeter Plautum et Terentium libr! septom. 1 
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Note 1.— Spondaic lines are exceptions; Bee 610, 8, note. 

Note 2.— Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly objectionable, 
and sometimes even produce a bappy effect : 

Praecipi- 1 tant cu- 1 rae, II tur- 1 bataque | funere | mens est. Verg. 

Note S.—Eat, even when not preceded by another monosyllable, may stand at the 
end of a line. 

Note 4.— A single monosyllable, except est, is not often used at the end of the line, 
except for the purpose of emphasis or humor: 

Parturi- 1 unt mon- 1 t€s, II nas- 1 cetur | ridicu- 1 Ins mus. Eor. 

Note 5.— In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (603, note 8), are 
supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or um before the initial vowel of the next 
line ; see Aen., L, 882 ; Geor., I., 295. See also 608, L, note 5. 

II. Other Dactylic Verses. 

614. Dactylic Pentameter. 1 — The Dactylic Pentameter con- 
sists of two parts separated by a diaeresis. Each part consists of 
two Dactyls and a long syllable. The Spondee may take the place 
of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 

^^o|-tco|^7; u-L^^l-t^^l^^, or 

Admoni- | tu coe- | pi II fortior | esse tu- | o. Ovid. 

615. Elegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Distich consists of the 
Hexameter followed by the Pentameter : 

Semise | pulta vi- | rttm || cur- | vis feri- | untur a- | rfitrls 
Ossa, ru- | In6- | sas 1 1 occulit j herba do- | mus. Ovid. 

Note 1.— In reading the Elegiac Distich, the Pentameter, including pauses, should 
of course occupy the same time as the Hexameter. 

Note 2. — Elegaic composition should be characterized by grace and elegance. Both 
members of the distich should be constructed in accordance with the most rigid rules of 
metre. The sense should be complete at the end of the couplet. Ovid furnishes us the 
best specimens of this style of composition. 

616. The Dactylic Tetrameter is identical with the last four 
feet of the Hexameter : 

Ibimus | 5 sod- 1 1, comi- | t€sque. Hor. 

1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five feet; 
the first and second being Dactyls or Spondees, the third a Spondee, the fourth and fifth 
Anapaests. 

8 In musical characters: 

J r O|J r E|Jr|JJ3|JJ3|Jr,or 

J r D|J r D|J|JJ3|J.D|Jr 

Thus, in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable in the 
third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so as to fill the measure. 
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Not».~ In compound verses, as in the Greater ArchUochian, the tetrameter in 
composition with other metres has a Dactyl in the fourth place ; see 628, X. 

617. The Dactylic Tkimeteb Catalectic is identical with 
the second half of the Dactylic Pentameter : 

Arbori- | busque co- | mae. Eor. 
Notk,— The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic is also known as the Lesser ArchUochian. 

HI. Tkochaic Vekse. 
' 618. The Trochaic Dipody, the measure in Trochaic verse, 1 
consists of two Trochees, the second of which is sometimes irra- 
tional (598, 1, 1) ) — i. e., it has the form of a Spondee with the time 

of a Trochee : ^ , k , w 

-*-^^b or J J* J J* 

Nora 1.— By the ordinary law of equivalents (598), a Tribrach & ^ ^ may take the 
place of the Trochee -*• w, and an apparent Anapaest & ^ > the place of the Irrational 
Trochee -*• > .* In proper names a cyclic Dactyl ■£%*, ^ (598, 1, 8) ) may occur in either 
foot. 

Note 2.— In the Trochaic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

Notts 8.— A syllable is sometimes prefixed to a Trochaic verse. A syllable thus used 
is called Anacrusis (upward beat), and is separated from the following measure by the 
mark • . 

619. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Tro- 
chaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits 
no equivalents, and has the following scale : 

Aula dlvi- | tern inanet. Eor. 
Note.— A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater ArchUochian ; see 688, X. 
1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the Al- 
caic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis : 

Pu- • er quia ex au- | la capillls. Eor. 

620. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diae- 
resis (602, 2) at the end of the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

^ £,|-^_>„^_>|-<. W ^ A .3 

Primus ad ci- | bum voc&tur, 1 1 prlmO pulmen- | turn datur. Plant. 

1 See 601, note 8, with foot-note. 

9 Thus in the second foot of a Trochaic Dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a Tribrach, 
a Spondee, or an Anapaest ; but the Spondee and the Anapaest are pronounced in the 
same time as the Trochee or the Tribrach— i. e., they have irrational time. 

* Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Nora 1. — This is simply the onion of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first aeataUeUe 
and the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis. 1 

Note 2.— In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly admits great 
licence in the use of feet. The Irrational Trochee (598, 1, 1) ) and its equivalents may 
occur in any foot except in the last dipody. 

Note 8.— The Trochaic Tetrameter AcatalecHc also occurs in the earlier poets : 
Ipse summls | saxis fixus II asperls e- 1 viaceratus. Ewn. 

IV. Iambic Verse. 

621 . The Iambic Dipody, the measure of Iambic verse, consists 
of two Iambi, the first of which is sometimes irrational (598, 1,2)) 
— i. e., it has the form of a Spondee with the time of an Iambus : 

>x^^ or J* J J* J 

Nora 1.— The Tribrach for the Iambus, and the Dactyl a or Anapaest s for the Irra- 
tional Iambus, are rare, except in comedy. 

Note 2,— In the Ionic Dipody, the first foot has a heavier ictus than the second. 

622. The Iambic Trimeter, also called Senarivs, consists of 
three Iambic Dipodies. The Caesura is usually in the third foot, 
but may be in the fourth : 

Quid obsera- | tls II auribus | fundis preces? Hor. 
Neptunus al- | to 1 1 tundit hi- | bernus sal6. Hor. 
Has inter epu- | las J| ut juvat | pastas oves. Hor.* 

1. In Pbofeb Names, a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot except 
the last, but must be in a single word. 

2. In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and the Spon- 
dee ; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl, and the Anapaest, are used 
very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only once 
in the first. The Anapaest occurs only twice in all. 

8. In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its equivalents 
are freely admitted in any foot except the last. 

1 Compare the corresponding English measure, in which the two parts appear as 
separate lines : „ UyQ6 , of grett men j ^ remia ^ us 

We' can make our | lives' sublime, 
And', departing, | leave' behind us 
Footprints on the | sands' of time. 11 

* The Dactyl thus used has the time of an Iambus and is marked > y£, v^; the Ana- 
paest Is cyclic (598, 1, 4), marked y^ v^% 

* This same scale, divided thus, & • -*- ^ — ^|-*-w — & | -^ v^ — A, repre- 
sents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all Iambic verses may be 
treated as Trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

* Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stanza; 

When Phoe'bus lifts | his head' out of | the win'ter's wave. 
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4. The Choliambus is a variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Trochee in the 
sixth foot : * 

Miser Catul- | le desin&s | ineptlre. Catul. 

623. The Iambic Trimeteb Catalbctic occurs in Horace with 
the following scale : 

Vocatus at- 1 que ndn voca- | tus audit. Hor. 

Note.— The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible ; the Tribrach occurs only in 
the second foot 

624. The Iambic Dimeter consists of two Iambic Dipodies : 

Queruntur in | silvls aves. Hor. 
Imbres nives- | que comparat. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- | sim riscrO. Hor. 

Note 1.— -Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach only in the 
second, the Anapaest not at all. 
* Note 2.— Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic 

625. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipo- 
dies. It belongs chiefly to comedy : 

Quantum intellex- 1 1 modo senis || sententiam | de nuptils. Ter. 

Note.— Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 

Quot commodas | r6s attaH? || quot autem ade | ml cQras. Ter. 

V. Ionic Verse. 

626. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser 
Ionics. It may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 

%-» w -^- — J %-»%-»-^- — 

Neque pugno | neque segnl | pede vlctus ; 
Catus Idem | per apertum. Hor. 

Note 1. — In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long only by 
position (p. 888, foot-note 8). Thus us in vidua is long before c in cotus. 

Note 2.— The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadian Verse, occurs 
thiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in Martial it has a Ditro- 
ehee as the third foot : 

Has cum gemi- 1 n& compede | dedicat ca- 1 tenas. Mart. 

1 ChoUambus, or Scaton, means lame or limping Iambus, and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic with Anacru- 
sis, and with syncope (608, VII.) in the fifth foot The example here given may be rep- 
resented thus Iv^ : -*• v^ — v^ I -*■ w — v^l Ll. — c?. 
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VI. Logaoedic Verse. 

627. Logaoedic 1 Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. 
The Irrational Trochee jl >, the Cyclic Dactyl -^ w, and the Syn- 
copated Trochee i— (608, VII.) are freely admitted. It has an ap- 
parently light ictus. 9 

Note. — Logaoedic verses show great variety of form, but a few general types will In- 
dicate the character of the whole. 

628. The following Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 

I. The Adonic : 

Montis i- | magd. Eor. 

II. The First Pherecratic * or the Aristophanic : 

Cur neque | mill- | tfiris. Eor. 

Note.— Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tripody. 
It is called the First or Second Pherecratic according as its Dactyl occupies the first or 
the second place in the verse. In each form it may be acataUctic or catalectic : 

l)-^v|^v|^c r catalectic: -A^ w | -*• v^ | & A 
2) J- > | J^ w | \jl o or catalectic; -*■> | -^ ^ | & A 

In Logaoedic verse the term basis or base, marked x , is sometimes applied to the foot or 
feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second Pherecratic, the first foot _> 
is the base. 

m. The Second Glyconic * Catalectic : 

^> |^ w |.i w |* A or JJ1J3-NJ-MJ1 
Donee | gratus e- | ram ti- | bl. Eor. 

Not* 1.— Glyconic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic Tetrapody. 
It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic according as its Dactyl occupies the first, 
second, or third place in the verse. In each form it may be either acatalectic or catalectic 

Notb 2.—The Second Glyconic sometimes has a Syncope (608, VII.) in the third foot. 

IV. The Lesser Asclepiadean * consists of two Catalectic Phe- 
recraticsj a Second and a First : 

Maecfi- | nas ata | vis 1 1 edite | r€gi- | bus. Eor. 

1 From Aoyo?, prose, and aoiSij, song, applied to verses which resemble prose. 

* The free use of long syllables in the thesis causes the poetical ictus on the arsis to 
appear less prominent 

> Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Choriambio : 
Pherecratic, x ww jl|v^jl|c?A 
First Glyconic, -^^^-^|^jl|^^ 
Asclepiadean, -L > |-*. ww -*.|jl ws _,-*.| w *& 
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V. The Greater Asclepiadean consists of three catalectic 
verses, a Second Pherecratic, an Adonic, and a First Pherecratic : 

Seu plu- | res hie- | mes, || seu tribu- | it II Jfippiter | ulti- | mam. Eor, 

VI. The Lesser Sapphic consists of a Trochaic Dipody and a 
First Pherecratic : 

Namque | me sil- | vft lupus | in Sa- | blna. Eor, 

VII. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Catalectic Olyconks, 
a Third and a First with Syncope : 

■a^ |-<- > |-^w|l_||-^~|^w|i_|^a 
Inter | aequa- | les equi- | tat, 1 1 Gallic* | nee lu- | pa- | tls. Eor, 

Vin. The Lesser Alcaic consists of two Cyclic Dactyls and 
two Trochees: 

Purpure- j 6 van- | us co- | lore. Eor, 

IX. The Greater Alcaic consists of a Trochaic Dipody with 
Anacrusis and a Catalectic First PTierecratic: 

Vi- • des ut | alta | stet nive | candi- | dum. Eor, 

X. The Greater Archilochian x consists of a Dactylic Tetra- 
meter (616) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet 
are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, a Dactyl ; and the last 
three, Trochees : 

Vitae | Bumma bre- | vis spem | nOs vetat, 1 1 incho- | are J longam. Eor, 

Note.— This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Compound. With the 
first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees have irrational time ; with the 
second explanation, the first member of the verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot 
and the second member the Trochee; see 601, note 2. 

629. The following Logaoedic verses not used in Horace de- 
serve mention : 

I. The Phalaecian is a Logaoedic Pentapody: a 

NOn est | vlvere, | sed va- | lere | vita. Mart. 

1 For the Lesser ArchilocMan, see 617, note. 

1 This verse differs from the Lesser Sapphic in having the Dactyl in the second foot, 
while the latter has the Dactyl in the third. 
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II. The Second Priapkan consists of two Cataleetic Second 
Qlyconics with Syncope : 

Quercus | arida | rOsti- | ca || cOnfor- 1 mata se | cu- | rL Catul. 
SECTION III. 

THE VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS. 

630. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter; Ovid, 
the Hexameter in his Metamorphoses and the Elegiac Distich in his 
Epistles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles 
and Satires, and a variety of metres in his Odes and Epodes. 

Lyric Metres op Horace. 

631. For convenience of reference, an outline of the lyric 
metres of Horace is here inserted. 

Stanza* of Four Verses or Lines. 
L Alcaic Stanza. — First and second lines, Greater Alcaics (628, IX.) ; 
third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (619, 1); fourth, Lesser Alcaic 
(688, Vm.): . j 

J-J ^ : |-^| — ,w|-w|«A 

8. b i- w — v^|— w — o 
4. -^w|-^^|- ^ I — ° 
In thirty-seven Odes : L, 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 87 ; n., 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20 ; III., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; IV., 
4, 9, 14, 15. 

II. Sapphic Stanza. — The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics (628, VL) ; 
the fourth, Adonic (628, 1.) : 



11-.,-: 

3.) 



3. 

4. -^, w |_o 

In twenty-six Odes: I., 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 82, 38; II., 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 16 ; III., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27 ; IV., 2, 6, 11 ; and Secular Hymn. 

III. Greater Sapphic Stanza. — First and third lines, First Glyconics 
Cataleetic with Syncope in the third foot (608, VII.) ; second and fourth 
lines, Greater Sapphics : 
1. 



£}™|-w|,_i 



"A 
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^ j. -^|->|-^|l_||^w|-^|l_|wa 
In Ode I., 8. 

IV. First Asclepiadean Gltconic Stanza. — The first three lines, 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (628, IV.) ; the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(628,111.): - 

2.J _> |-^|i_||-^|-w|«A 

4. — > | — -w | | ^ A 

In nine Odes: I, 6, 15, 24, 33; II., 12; HI., 10, 16; IV., 6, 12. 

V. Second Asclepiadean Gltconic Stanza. — The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (628, IV.) ; the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (628, III., note 2) ; the fourth, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (628, III.) : 

3. — > | — -w | i_ | w A 

4. - > | — .w | -w |^ A 

In seven Odes: I., 5, 14, 21, 23 ; III., 7, 13; IV., 13. 

VI. Gltconic Asclepiadean Stanza. — First and third lines, Second 
Glyconics Catalectic (628, III.) ; second and fourth, Lesser Asclepiadeans 
(628, IV.): 1} 

In twelve Odes: I., 3, 13, 19, 36; III., 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV M 1, 3. 

VII. Lesser Asclepiadean Stanza. — Four Lesser Asclepiadeans : 

1.1 



^->l 



-I' 



-I — I 



In three Odes : I., 1 ; III., 30; IV., 8. 

VIII. Greater Asclepiadean Stanza. — Four Greater AsclepiadSana 
(628, V.): 

1/ 

- > | -^ w | l- 1 1 -w w | l- | -~ w | - w | * A 



In three Odes: I., 11, 18; IV., 10. 
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IX. Double Alcxanlas Stanza. — First and third fines, Dactylic Hexa- 
meters (616); second and fourth, Dactylic Tetrameters (616): 



I — Ow | — OC | — Ow | — CC | — w w | — * 
\ -~|-~| w|-~ 



4.1 

In two Odes: L, 7, 28. 
Sots.— This stanza is famed by the union of two Alcmaman stanzas; see XIX. below. 

X. Trochaic Stanza. — First and third lines, Trochaic Dimeter Catalec- 
tic (Clt) ; second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623) : 

In Ode IL, 18. 

XL Dactylic Aechilochian Stanza. — First and third lines, Dactylic 
Hexameters ; second and fourth, Catalectic Dactylic Trimeters (617, note) : 

3. ) 

J}-ww|-ww|W 

In Ode IV., ?. 

XII. Greater Archtlochiah Stanza. — First and third lines, Greater Ar- 
chilochians (628, X.) ; second and fourth, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (623): 

3. ) 

|2,_ w _| w _o 



2.) > 

4.4 



In Ode I., 4. 

Note.— The second and fourth lines are sometimes read with syncope, as follows: 

XIII. Ionic Stanza. — First and second lines, Ionic Dimeters (626); 
third and fourth, Ionic Trimeters (626) : 



if-—' — 



In Ode III., 12. 

Nora.— This ode Is variously arranged in different editions, sometimes in stanzas of 
three lines and sometimes of four. • 
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Stanzas of Three Lines. 

XIV. First Archilochian Stanza. — First line, Hexameter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter ; third, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic : 

1. — CO | — CO | — CO | — CO | _ w w | — w 

2. t-u-|t-u^ 

In Epode 13. 

Notb.— In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 

XV. Second Archilochian Stanza. — First line, Iambic Trimeter ; sec- 
ond, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic ; third, Iambic Dimeter : 

2. — \-/ \-/ J — ww|^A 

3. >_ w -|>- w ^ 
In Epode 11. 

Note.— In some editions, the second and third lines are united. 

Stanzas of Two Lines. 

XVI. Iambic Stanza. — First line, Iambic Trimeter; second, Iambic 

WmetePS U |t |^-w« 

2. >-^_|&-- w w 

In the first ten Epodes. 

XVII. First Pythiambic Stanza. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter; 
second, Iambic Dimeter (624) : 

1. — CO | — CO | — oo | — oo | — w w | — w 

2. >_ w _|>_ w w 
In Epodes 14 and 15. 

XVIII. Second Pythiambic Stanza.— First line, Dactylic Hexameter ; 
second, Iambic Trimeter : 

1. — CO | — CO | — CO | — CO | — v^ x-/ | — * 

2. b-v^-|b-w-|b-^« 
In Epode 16. 

XIX. Alcmanian Stanza. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter; second. 
Dactylic Tetrameter : 

1. — oo | — oo | — co | — oo | — w w | _ ^ 

2. -co | -oo | -w^ | -^ 
In Epode 12. 

Not grouped into Stanzas. 

XX. Iambic Trimeter: 

>- w -|>- w -|>- w w 
In Epode 17. 
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632. Index to the Lyric Metees of Horace. 

The Roman numerals refer to articles in the preceding outline, 631. 



Book I. 



ODVS. 
1 .. 



8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



34 
35 
86 
37 
38 



Book II. 





ODES. 

4 .. 

5 .. 

6 .. 

7 .. 

8 .. 

9 .. 

10 .. 

11 .. 

12 .. 

13 .. 

14 .. 

15 .. 

16 .. 

17 .. 

18 .. 

19 .. 

20 .. 

1 .. 

2 .. 
8 .. 

4 .. 

5 .. 

6 .. 

7 ., 

8 .. 

9 .. 

10 .. 

11 .. 

12 .. 

13 .. 

14 .. 

15 .. 

16 .. 

17 .. 

18 .. 

19 .. 

20 .. 

21 .. 

22 .. 

23 .. 

24 .. 

25 . . 


MrTBKS. 

II. 


ODSB. 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 
80 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 .. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 .. 

10 . 

11 .. 

12 .. 

13 .. 

14 . 

15 .. 

■PODS 

1 . 

2 . 
8 .. 

4 .. 

5 . 

6 ., 

7 .. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 .. 

11 .. 

12 . 
18 .. 

14 ., 

15 .. 

16 . 

17 . 

Secui 
must 


MSTBR& 
I. 


VII. 

II. 

VI. 

XIL 

V. 

IV. 


L 

IL 

I. 

II. 

L 

II. 


II. 

VL 

L 

VH. 

Book IV. 


IX. 


I. 


VI. 


III. 


IV. 


n. 


I. 


.... I. 


VL 


II. 


L 

I. 

IL 

I. 

X. 


L 


VIII. 
IL 
VL 
V. 


IV. 

n. 

XL 

vn. 


IV. 


I. 


L 


I. 


L 


vni. 


L 

VIII. 

VI. 


Book IIL 

I. 

L 

I. 


n. 

IV. 

v. 


II. 


L 


V. 


L 


n. 


I. 




V. 
IV. 

II. 


I. 

L 

V. 

IL 


Epodes. 

9. MRUS. 

XVL 


I. 


XVL 


I. 

IX. 


VI. 

rv. 


XVL 

XVL 


I. 
II. 


IL 

xni. 

v. 

ii. 

VI. 

IV. 

i. 

n. 

VI. 

ii. 
i. 


XVL 

XVI. 


I 
II. 


XVI. 

XVL 


IV. 


XVL 


I. 

I. 


XVI. 

XV. 


VI. 

I. 

IL 


XIX. 

XIV. 

XVIL 

XVIL 

XVIII. 

........ XX. 

-ar Hymn, IL 
be briefly men- 


I. 

II. 

I. 


ii. 

i. 

VI. 

VI. 


etres of the 


following poets 



tioned : 

L Catullus uses chiefly (1) the Elegiac Distich (615) ; (2) Phalaecian 
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verse (629, 1); (3) Choliambus or Scazon (622, 4); (4) Iambic Trimeter 
(622) ; (5) Priapean (629, II.). 

II. Martial uses largely the Choliambus or Scazon and the Phalaecian 
verse. 

Nora 1.— Martial also uses Iambic and Dactylic measures. 

Nora 2.— Seneca in his choral odes imitates the lyric metres of Horace. He uses 
Sapphics very freely, and often combines them into systems closing with the Adonic. 

Nora 8.— Seneca also uses Anapaestic 1 verse with Spondees and Dactyls as equiv- 
alents. This consists of on* or more dipodies : 

Tenient annla | saecnla serls. 

IIT. Plautus and Terence use chiefly various Iambic and Trochaic me- 
tres, but they also use — 

1. Bacchiao 1 Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter: 

Multfis' r6s | simf'tu in | med' cor- | de vor'sd. FLaub. 
At ta'men ubi | fides' ? si | roges', nil | pendent' hie. Ter. 

\ Note.— The Molossus, — — — , may take the place of the Bacchlns, as in multds res, 
and the long syllables may be resolved, as in at tamen uti. 

2. Gretic l Metres, generally Tetrameter or Dimeter : 

Nam' doll | ndn' doll | sunt', nisi as- | tu' colas. Plant, 
Ut' malls | gau'deant | at'que ex in- | com'modls. Ter. 

Nora 1.— Plautus also uses Anapaestic metres, especially Dimeters : 
Quod agd' subit, ad- | secue' sequitur. Plant. 
This measure admits Dactyls and Spondees, rarely Proceleusmatics, w v^ v^ w 

Nora 2.— For Trochaic and Iambic Metres in, Comedy, see 6S50, note 2; 622, 8. 
Nora 8.— For Special Peculiarities in the prosody of Plautus and Terence, see 
576, notes 2 and 8; 578, note 2; 580, notes 2, 8, and 4.* 

Nora 4.— -On the free use of SynaeresU in Comedy, see 608, III., note 8. 

* See 603, note 1 ; 507, note 1. 

9 For a fall account of the metres of Plautus and Terence, see editions of those poets ; 
as the edition of Plautus by Eitschl, of a part of Plautus by Harrington, the edition of 
Terence by Wagner, and the edition by Crowell; also Sptngel, * Plautus : Kritik, Pro- 
sodie, Metrik.' 

17 
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APPENDIX 



I. Figures of Speech. 

684. A Figure ifl a deviation from the ordinary /orm, construction, or 
signification of words. 

Noro.— Deviations from the ordinary forms are called Figure* 0/ Etymology; from 
the ordinary construction*, Figure* qf Syntaoo; and from the ordinary significations, 
Figure* qf Rhetoric 

635. The principal Figures of Etymology are — 

1. Aphaxbbis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning ot a word : '«f 
toe tot. 

8. Sthoops, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word : dixe for 
dtoiese. 

8. Apooopb, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word : tito? for tune, 

4. Emmnsis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word: Aloumina for Ale 
mina, aUtuwn for dHtum, 

& MrrATHBSis, the transposition of letters : pistris tocpristts, 

6. Bee also Fiotrmas of Prosody, 608. 

636. The principal Figures of Syntax are— 

I. Ellipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence : 
Habit&bat ad Jovis (se. templum\ he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter, Liv. 

Hie illius anna (fuerunt), hlo currus rait, here were her arms, here her chariot, 

Verg. 

1. AsYironoN is an ellipsis of a conjunction: 1 

YSnl, vldl, vlcl, I came, I taw, I conquered. Suet See also 554, 1., A, with note 1. 

2. For the Ellipsis otfaoid, died, drd, see 368, 8, note 1 ; 583, L, note ; 560, IL, 8. 
8. For Aposiopisis or BxncumA, see 637, XL, 8. 

II. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression: 

Nostn Graece nesciunt neo Graeol Latins,* our people do not hnow Greek 
and the Cheeks (do) not (know) Latin. Cio. Natura hominis beluls anteoe- 
dit, 9 the nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes. Cio. 

1. Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though strictly 
applicable only in one : 

Paoem an bellum gerens,' whether at peace or waging war. Sail. Duces 
plctasque exure carinas, day the leaders and burn the painted ships. Verg. 

1 Asyndeton is sometimes distinguished according to its use, as Adversative, Ea> 
plicative, EnumeraUce^ etc. ; see Nagelsbach, * Stihstik,' § 900. 

9 Here nesciunt suggests sdunt, and b&uls in the second example is equivalent to 
bilu&rum ndtSrae, 

* Gerens, applicable only to bellum, is here used also otpdeem. 
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2. Syllepsis is the use of on adjective with two or more nouns, or of a verb 
with two or more subjects : 

Pater et mater mortul sunt, father and mother are dead (439). Ter. Ttt 
et Tullia valetis, you and Tullia are well. Cic. 

III. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : l 
Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exlre possent, there were two ways by 

which ways they might depart. Caes. Eurusque Notusque ruunt, both Euros 
and Notue rush forth. Verg. 

1. Polysyndeton is a pleonasm in the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Hsndiadyb is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noon with an 
adjective or genitive : 

Armis virisque for virls armStls, with armed men. Tac 

8. Anaphora is the repetition of a word at the beginning of successive clauses: 

Me concta Italia, mfi universa clvit&s cdnsulem declar&vit, me all Italy, me the 

whole state declared consul. Cic. 

4. Epiphoba is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses : 

Laelius nftvns erat, d6ctus erat, Zaelius was diligent, was learned. Cic 

& Epizkuxis is the emphatic repetition of a word : 

Fuit, fait quondam in hfto re publics virtus, there was, there was formerly virtue 

in this republic. Cic 

6. Monosyllabic prepositions are often repeated before successive nouns, regularly so 
with et—et: 

Et in bellicis et in dvffibua officffs, both in military and in civil offices, do. 
Nora.— Other prepositions are sometimes repeated. 

7. A demonstrative pronoun or adverb— id, hdc, ilhtd, sic, ita—fa often used some- 
what redundantly to represent a subsequent clause. So also quid, in quid censes with 
a clause: 

Illud tS 5rd ut dlhg6ns sis, Task you (that thing) to be (that you be) diligent. Cic 

8. Pronouns are often redundant with quidem; see 400, 4, note 2. 

9. Pleonasm often occurs with licet: 

Ut liceat permittitur = licet, it is lawful (is permitted that it is, etc.). Cic 

10. Circumlocutions with ris, genus, modus, and ratid are common. 

IV. Enallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or 
of one' grammatical form for another: 

Populus late r6x (for t*gn&ns\ a people of extensive sway (ruling extensive- 
ly). Verg. Serus (eerO) in caelum redeas, may you return late to heaven. Hor. 
Vina cadis (vinis cados) onerare, to fill the flasks with wine. Verg. Oursus 
justl (Justus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 

1. AntcmxbTa is the use of one part of speech for another, as in the first two examples. 

2. Htpaixaos is the use of one case for another, as in the last two examples. 

8. PmoLmpsis or Anticipation is the application of an epithet in anticipation of the 
action of the verb: 

Scuta latentia condunt, they conceal their hidden shields. Verg. See also 440, 9. 

4. Synbsis is a construction according to Sense, without regard to grammatical forms. 
For examples, see 438, 6; 445, 6; 461. 

* Pleonasm, a full or emphatic expression, differs widely from Tautology, which is 
a needless repetition of the same meaning in different words. 
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» 
& Atractiok mutes In construction words not milted In sense: 
Animal qnem (for quod) rocftmus hominem, the animal which we eaU man. Cic 

Bee also 440, 4, a, and 9. 

6. Ajtaoolcthoh is a want of harmony in the construction of the different part* of a 

sentence: 

81, at dlcunt, omnes Grftlos esse (Grdil sunt), if, a* they say, aU are Greeks. Cic 

Y. Hyferbaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Praeter arma nihil erat super (supererat), nothing remained, except their 

arms. Nep. Valet atque vlvit (vivit atque valet), he it alive and weU. Ter. 

Subeunt luco, fluviumque relinquunt, they enter the grove and leave the river. 

Verg. 

1. Avastbophs is the transposition of words only, ss in the first example. 
S. Hystebo* Pbotkzob is a transposition of clauses, as in the last example. 
8. Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word : 
Nee priua respexl quam veaimus, nor did I look back before (sooner than) we ar- 
rived. Verg. 

4. Chiasmus is an inverted arrangement of words in contrasted groups; see 562. 

637. Figures or Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the. most important : * 

I. A Simile is a direct comparison : 

Manns effOgit imago" par levibos veotls volucrlque simillima somnd, the 
image, Uke the swift winds, and very like a fleeting dream, escaped my hands. 
Verg. 

II. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

Bel publicae vnlnus (for damnum), the wound of the republic. Cic. Nau- 
fragium fortunae, the wreck of fortune. Cic. Aures veritati clausae sunt, his 
ears are closed against the truth. Cic 

1. Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For an 
example, see Horace, L, Ode 14 : navis . . . oecupa portum, etc 8 

m. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Aequo M&rte (for proeUo) pugnatum est, they fought in an equal contest. 
Liv. Furit Vulcanus {ignis), the fire rages. Verg. Proximus ardet tJoalegon 
(domus Vcalegontis), Ucalegon burns next. Verg. 

Note.— By this figure the cause 1b often put for the effect, and the effect for the cause . 
the property for the possessor, the place or age for the people, the sign for the thing sig- 
nified, the material for the manufactured article, etc. : Mars for beUum, Vulcanus for 
ignis, Bacchus for vlnum, nbbUUas for ndbilis % Graecia for Graeei, laurea for vto- 
tdria, argentum for vasa argentea, etc. 

* On Figurative Language, see the eighth and ninth books of Quintilian, 4 De" Insti- 
tuti5ne Or&tSria,' and the fourth book of ' Auctor ad Herennium' in Cicero's works. 

* In this beautiful allegory the poet represents the vessel of state as having been 
well-nigh wrecked in the storms of the civil war, but as now approaching the haven of 
peace. 
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1. Autonomasia designates a person by some title or office, as eversof 
Karthaginis for ScipiS, Romdnae eloquentiae princeps for dcerd. 

IV. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for 
a part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 

Statid male flda carlnls (n&vibus), a station unsafe for ships. Verg. 

V. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Leg&tos bonus (for malus) imperator vester non admlsit, your good com- 
mander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. See also 007, 8, note 1. 
Nora.— Metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony are often called Tropes. 

VI. Climax {ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 
AfricftnO industria virttitem, virtus gloriam, gloria aemulas compar&vit, 

industry procured virtue for Jfricanus, virtue glory ', glory rivals. Cic 

VH. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventls et fulminis ocior alls, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning. Verg. 

VIII. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite : 
Non opus est = perniciosum est, it is not necessary. Cic 

IX. Personification or Prosopopbia represents inanimate objects as 
living beings : 

Cujus latus ille mucro petebat ? whose side did that weapon seek t Cic. 1 

X. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons : 
VOs, AlbanI tumuli, vos implOrO, 1 implore you, ye Alban hills. Cic. 

XI. The following figures deserve brief mention : 

1. Alliteration, a repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
successive words : 

VI vlcta vis est,/or<* was conquered by force. Cic FortissimI virl virtus, 
the virtue of a most brave man. Cic 

2. Apophasts or Paraleipsis, a pretended omission :* 

Ndn dloo te pecuniae accepisse ; raplnas tufts omnes omitto, I do not state 
that you accepted money ; I omit all your acts of rapine. Cic 

8. Aposiopesis or Reticentia, an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect 
leaves the sentence unfinished : 

Quos ego — sed motos praestat componere fluctus, whom I— but it is better 
to calm the troubled waves. Verg. 

4. Euphemism, the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleasant 
subjects : 

Si quid mihi humftnitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall me — i. e., if I should die. Cic 

* See also First Oration against Catiline, VII. ; Quae tecum . . . taclta loquitur, etc 
3 Sometimes called occupdtid. ~" 
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6* Onomatopoeia, the use of a word in imitation of a special sound: 

Boves mugiunt, the cattle low, Liv. Murmurat unda, the wave tnurmiefis. 
Verg. 

6. OxymOron, an apparent contradiction : 

Absentee adsunt et egentes abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance, Cic 

1. Pakonom asia or Agnomination, a play upon words : 
Hnno avium dulcedo 1 dacit ad ftvium, 1 the attraction of birds leads him to 
the pathless wood, Cic 

IT. Latin Language and Literature. 

638. The Latin derives its name from the LaHnl or Latins, the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to the Indo-European or Aryan 
family, which embraces seven groups of tongues known as the Indian or 
Sanskrit, the Persian or Zend, the Greek, the Italian, the Celtic, the Slavonic, 
and the Teutonic or Germanic The Latin is the leading member of the 
Italian group, which also embraces the Uinbrian and the Oscan, All these lan- 
guages have one common system of inflection, and in various respects strik- 
ingly resemble each other. They are the descendants of one common speech 
spoken by a single race of men untold centuries before the dawn of history. 

Non 1.— In Illustration of the relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
E ng li sh, compare the following paradigms of declension : * 



Sanskrit. 


Gkbkk. 


Lathc. 


English. 


Stem, pad, 


»o«, 


ped, 


foot 


fZ'\**> 


VOVf, 


pee. 


loot 


Gen, padas, 


voftof, 


pedis, 


of a foot 


Dot. pade, 


»oK, 


pedV 


to a foot 


Ace, padam, 


w66a* 


pedenv 


foot 


AbL padas, 




pede,« 


from a foot 


Ins. pads, 






with a foot 


Zoo, padi, 


PLURAL. 




in a foot 


-g^pM*. 


irttc* 


pedea, 


feet 


Gen. padam, 


voftftr, 


pedum, 


of feet. 


Dot, padbhyas, 


vwri, 


pedibos, 


to feet 


Ace. padas, 


»<tta*, 


pedes, 


feet 


AbL padbhyas, 
Ins. padbhis, 




pedibos, 


from feet 
with feet 


Zoo, patsu, 






in feet 



1 The pun, lost in English, is in the use of avium, a remote or pathless place, with 
avium, of birds. 

* See also p. 71, foot-note 2; p. 88, foot-note 8. 

' The Ablative, the Instrumental, and the Locative are lost in Greek, bat their 
places are supplied by the Genitive and the Dative. 

« The final consonant, probably t, of the original Ablative ending is changed to s in 
padas and dropped in pede. The Instrumental and the Locative are lost in Latin, 
but their places are supplied by the Ablative, 
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Note 2.— In these paradigms observe that the Initial p in pad\ »oft, psd, becomes/ 
Jb foot, and that the final d becomes t. This change is in accordance with Grimm's 
Law of the Rotation of Mutes in the Germanic languages. This law ia as follows : 

The Primitive Mutes, which generally remain unchanged in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, are changed in passing into the Germanic languages, to which the English belongs. 
Thus the Sonants, d, g y in passing into English, become Sunns, *, k; the Sunns, c, k, 
p, t % become Aspirates, A, wh^f (for ph), th; the Aspirates, 6A, 1 dk} ghj become 
Sonants, 6, d\ q. % 

Note 8.— The relationship between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and English may be 
abundantly illustrated by comparing the forms of familiar words in these different lan- 
guages.' 

639. The earliest specimens of Latin whose date can be determined are 
found in ancient inscriptions, and belong to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ or to the beginning of the third. Fragments, however, 
of laws, hymns, and sacred formulas, doubtless of an earlier though uncer- 
tain date, have been preserved in Cato, Livy, Cicero, and other Latin writers. 4 

1 Bh generally is represented in Latin by & or /; dh by d or /, and gh by g s A, or f; 
see Schleicher, pp. 244-251. 

9 For an account of Grimm's Law, with its applications, see Max M Oiler, 'Science 
of Language, 1 Second Series, Lecture V.; PapUlon, pp. 85-91. 

* Compare the following: 

Sanskrit. Grebe. 

dvau, fti/Oj 

trayas, rptit, 

«*H iL 

sapta, *rr<£, 

daca, <6ca, 

dvis, fit?, 

trfs, rpi's, 

mitt, jurnjft 

piti, »*Tijp, 

nans, vavs, 

Yftk, ty, 

* Such are the ancient forms of prayer found in Cato and other writers, the fragments 
of Saltan hymns, of the formulas of the Fetial priests, and of ancient laws, especially of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. The following inscription on the tomb of the Scipiot 
shows some of the peculiarities of early Latin : 

HONO OINO . PLOIBVMN . 0ON8BNTIONT . B 

dvonobo . optvmo . pvibb . vrno 

LVOIOM,. SOIPIONB . FXLIOS . BARBATI 
OONSOL . OENSOB . AIDILIS . HXO . JTET . A 

hro . onrrr . oomsioA . alrrxaqvr . tbbb 

DBDIT . TRHPRBTATEBUS . AIDS . MXBBTO 

In ordinary Latin : 

Hunc finum ploriml cftnsentlunt Rdmdl 

bonSrum optimum fulsse virum t>irdrum t 

Lflcium ScTpiSnem. Fllius Barbfitl 

consul, c£nsor, aedHis hie fuit &pud vds. 

Hie efipit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem pUgnandd ; 

dedit tempestfttibus aedem merito vdtam. 

See Wordsworth, * Early Latin, 1 Part IL ; F. D. Allen, * Early Latin 1 ; Boby, I., p. 418. 



Latin. 


English. 


duo, 


two. 


trSs, 


three. 


sex, 


six. 


septem, 


seven. 


decern, 


ten. 


bis, 


twice. 


ter, 


thrice. 


mater, 


mother. 


pater, 


lather. 


nftvis, 


navy. 


v6x, 


voice. 
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640. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicus, 
a writer of p/ays, and the earliest Roman author known to us. It em- 
braces about eight centuries, from 250 b. c. to 550 a. d., and has been 
divided by Dr. Freund into three principal periods. These periods, with 
their principal authors, are as follows : 

L The Ante-Classical Period, from 250 to 81 b. c. : 

Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius. 

II. The Classical Period, embracing — 

1. The Golden Age, from 81 b. c. to 14 a. d. : 

Cicero, Nepos, Horace, Tibullus, 

Caesar, Livy» Ovid, Propertius. 

Sallust, Vergil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age, from 14 to 180 a. d. : 

Phaedrus, ThePlinies, Quintilian, Persius, 

Velleius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucan, 

The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial. 

III. The Post-Classical Period, embracing — 

1. The Brazen Age, from 180 to 476 a. d. : 

Justin, Eutropius, Lactantius, Claudian, 

Victor, Macrobius, Ausonius, Tereotian. 

2. The Iron Age, from 476 to 550 a. d. : 

Boethius, Cassiodorus, Justinian, Priscian. 

HI. The Romax Calendab. 

641 • The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months. 

642. Peculiarities. — The Roman calendar has the following pecu- 
liarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
. us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. The Calends, the first of each month. 

2. The Nones, the fifth—hut the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

8. The Ides, the thirteenth— -but the fifteenth in March, May, July, and 
October. 

II. From these three points the days were numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 

Notb.— Hence, after the Idee of each month, the days were numbered from the 
Calends of the following month. 

HX In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
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oach was denoted by pridti Kalendds, NOnds, etc. ; the second before each by 
dtf Urtid (not secundo) ante Kalendds, etc.; the third, by dii quarto, etc.; and 
so on through the month. 

1. This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating the second day before the 
Galenas, etc., as the third, and the third as the fourth, etc., arises from the fact that the 
Calends, etc., were themselves counted as the first Thus prldii Kalendde becomes 
the second before the^Calends, dii Urtid ante Katendd*, the third, etc 

2. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in agreement 
with Kalendd» % Ndnde, etc., as, die quartd ante Ndnde Jdnudrids, often shortened to 
quartd ante Ndnde Jdn^ or IV. ante Nonas Jan., or without ante, as, IV. Ndnde Jdn^ 
the second of January. 

8. Ante diem is common, instead of die— ante, as, ante diem quartum Ndnde Jdn. 
for dii quartd ante Ndnde Jdn, 

4. The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., prldii Edl. t eta, are often used as inde- 
clinable nouns with a preposition, as, em ante diem V. Idus Oct., from the 11th of Oct 
Lto. Ad prldU Ndnde Mdide^X^i^m^tAUxj. Oic. 

643. Calendab fob the Yeab. 



Days of 

the 


March, May, July, 


January, Atigust, 


April, June, 


February. 


Month. 


October. 


December. 


September, November. 


1 


KalhndIs. 1 


KalbndIs. 


KalbnbIb. 


KauskdIb. 


2 


VI. Ndnfts.» 


IV. N6naa. 


IV. NSnas. 


IV. NSnas. 


8 


V. 


III. 


III. 


in. 


4 


IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


III. 


NOrfs. 


NOnIs. 


NonIs. . 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VIII. Idas. 


VIIL Idas. 


VIIL Idas. 


T 


NOitfs. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. tt 


8 


VIII. Idas. 


VI. 


VL tt 


VI. " 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. a 


10 


VL 


IV. " 


IV. ** 


rv. tt 


11 


V. 


III. " 


UI. 


IIL tt 


12 


rv. 


Pridie Idas. 


Pridie Idas. 


Pridie Idas. 


18 


III. m " 


Idibus. 


Idibbs. 


Ibibus. 


14 


Pridie Idas. 


XIX. Kalend." 


XVIII. Kalend. 9 


XVI. Kalend. 9 


15 


Ibibub. 


XVIII. « 


XVII. 


XV. " 


16 


XVII. Kalend • 


XVII. «• 


XVL " 


XIV. tt 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. « 


XIIL " 


18 


XV. tt 


XV. 


XIV. « 


XII. tt 


19 


XIV. 


XIV. " 


XIIL " 


XL " 


20 


XIII. M 


XIII. « 


XII. 


X. M 


21 


XII. " 


XII. 


XL *» 


IX. ** 


22 


XL tt 


XL tt * 


X. " 


VIIL tt 


28 


X. 


X. « 


IX. 


VIL " 


24 


IX. " 


IX. ** 


VIIL 


VI. " 


25 


vin. •* 


VIII. 


VII. " 


V. (VI.) • « 


26 


VII. 


VII. tt 


VI. M 


IV. (V.) " 


2T 


VI. « 


VL 


V. tt 


III. (IV.) " 


28 


v. 


V. tt 


IV. 


Pri<LKaL(IILKal.) 
(Prfd.Kal.) 


29 


IV. ** 


IV. 


III. tt 


80 


m. u 


III. 


Pridie Kalend. 




81 


Pridie Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 







1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of course be added. Be- 
fore Nonas, Idas, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (648, IIL, 2). 

9 The Calends of the following month are of course meant; the 16th of March, fof 
(■stance, is XVII. Kalendde Aprilie. 

• The inclosed forms apply to leap-year* 
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644. English and Latin Dates. — The table (643) will furnish the 
(earner with the English expression for any Latin date, or the Latin ex- 
pression for any English date ; but it may be convenient also to have the 
following rule : 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract the number 
diminished by one from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fell: 

Vm. ante Idus Jan. = 18 — (8-1) = 18 — 7 = 6th of January. 

II. If the day is numbered from the Calends of the following month, sub- 
tract the number diminished by two from the number of days in the current 
month : 

XVIII. ante KaL Feb. = 81 — (18 — 2) = 81 -16 = 15th of January. 

Notb.— In leap-year the 24th and the 25th February are both called the sixth before 
the Calends of March, 71. Kat. Mart. The days before the 24th are numbered as if 
the month contained only 28 days, but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly 
lor a month of 29 days : V., IV., III. Kal, Mart, and prldit Kak Mark 

645. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve 
hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours 
each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly Via of the day or of the night, of course varied 
in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons of the year. 

IV. Roman Money, "Weights, and Measures. 

646. The principal Roman coins were the as, of copper; the sestertius, 
qulnarius, denarius, of silver ; and the aureus, of gold. Their value in the 
classical period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 1 to 2 cents. 

Sestertius 5 " 

Qulnarius 10 " 

Dfinftrius 20 u 

Aureus = 25 denarii $5.00 

1. The as, the unit of the Roman currency, contained originally a pound 
of copper, but it was diminished from time to time till at last it contained 
only 7*4 of a pound. 

Notb.— An ds, whatever its weight, was divided into twelve undae. 

2. The sestertius contained originally 2% asses, the quindrius 5, and the 
denarius 10 ; but as the as depreciated in value, the number of dsSes in these 
coins was increased. 

8. The as is also used as a general unit of measure. Thus— 

1) In Weight, the as is a pound, and the uncia an ounce. 

2) In Measure, the as is a foot or a jugerum (648, IV. and V.), and the 
uncia is Via of a foot or of a jtlgerum. 

Z) In Interest, the as is the unit of interest— i. e., 1 per cent, a month, 
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or 12 per cent, a year;. the uncia is l / lt per cent, a month, or 1 per cent, a 
year ; and the semis is */ia per cent, a month, or 6 per cent* a year, etc. 

4) In Inheritance, the as is the whole estate, and the uncia Via of it : heres 
ex dsse, heir of the whole estate ; hires ex dodrante, heir of Via* 

647. Computation of Money.— In all sums of money the common unit 
of computation was the sestertius, also called nummus ; but four special 
points deserve notice : 

I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by 
sestertii with the proper cardinals : 

Qulnque sestertii, 5 sesterces; vlgintl sestertii, 20 sesterces; ducentl ses- 
tertii, 200 sesterces, 

II. One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille sestertii, or mllle setter* 



III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted either 
(1) by milia sestertium (gen. plur.), or (2) by sestertia : 

Duo milia sestertium, or duo sestertia, 2,000 sesterces ; qulnque milia ses- 
tertium, or qulnque sestertia, 5,000 sesterces. 

Nots.— With sestertia the distributives are generally used, as, Una sestertia. 

IV. In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sestertium with 
the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral adverb, decies, 
viciSs, etc. Thus— 

Decies sestertium, 1,000,000 (10 x 100,000) sesterces ; vlcies sestertium, 
2,000,000 (20 x 100,000) sesterces. 

1. Sbstebtiitm.— In the examples under IV H sestertium is treated as a neuter noun 
in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive plural ot sestertius and the 
full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Decies centena milia sestertium. Centena 
milia was afterward generally omitted, and finally sestertium lost its force as a genitive 
plural, and became a neuter noun In the singular, capable of declension. 

2. Sometimes sestertium is omitted, leaving only the numeral adverb: as, decies* 
.1,000,000 sesterces. 

8. The sign HB is often used for sestertii* and sometimes for sestertia* or sestertium : 
Decern H8 = 10 sesterces (HS = sestertii). Dena HS = 10,000 sesterces (HB = ses- 
tertia). Decies HB 3 1,000,000 sesterces (HS = sestertium). 

648. Weights and Measures. — The following weights and measures 
deserve mention : 

I. The Libra* also called As or Ibndd, equal to about 11)£ ounces avoir- 
dupois, is the basis of Boman weights. 

I. The IXbra* like the ds in money, is divided into 12 parts. 

II. The Modius* equal to about a peck, is the basis of dry measure. 

III. The Amphora, containing a Boman cubic foot, equivalent to about 
seven gallons, is a convenient basis of liquid measure. 

IV. The Boman Pes or Foot* equivalent to about 11.6 inches, is the basis 
•f long measure. 

NoTM.—Oubitus is equivalent to 1# Boman feet, passus to 5, and stadium to 6B& 
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V. The Jugetrum, containing 28,800 Roman square feet, equivalent to 
about six tenths of an acre, is the basis of square measure. 

V. Roman Names. 
649. A Roman citizen usually had three names. The first, or prae- 
ndmen, designated the individual; the •second, or nOmen, the gens or tribe; 
and the third, or cOgnOmen, the family. Thus, Publius Cornelius Scipid 
was Publius of the Sdpid family of the Cornelian gSns, and Gaius Julius 
Caesar was Qaius of the Caesar family of the Julian gens. 



1. The praenomen was often abbreviated ; 



S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. = Spurius. 

T. * Titus. 

Ti. (Tib.) « Tiberius. 



A. = Aulus. M. = Mfircus. 

Ap. — Appius. M'. = Mfinius. 

C. = Gaius. Mam. = Mamercus. 
Cn. = Gnaeus. N. « Numerius. 

D. = Decimus. P. = Publius. 
L. = Lucius. Q. (Qu.) = Qulntus. 

2. Sometimes an agnomen or surname was added. Thus ScipiS received 
the surname Jfricdnus from his victories in Africa : Publius Cornelius Scipid 
Africmus. 

3. An adopted son took (1) the full name of his adoptive father, and (2) 
an Agnomen in anus formed from the name of his own g£ns. Thus Octcmus 
when adopted by Caesar became Gains Julius Caesar Octavianus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
Gdius Julius Caesar Oddvi&nus Augustus. 

4. Women were generally known by the name of their gens. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply Julia ; of Tullius CicerO, TulUa ; of 
Cornelius Sclpift, Cornelia. Three daughters in any family of the Cornelian 
gens would be known as Cornelia, Cornelia Secunda or Minor y and Cornelia 
Tertia. 

650. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors : 



A. D, = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedilis. 

A. U. C. = anno urbis 

conditae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = consults. 
D. = dlvus. 
D. D. = dono dedit. 
Des. = designates. 
D. M. = dils manibus. 
D. S. = de suo. 
D. S. P. P. = d8 sua 

pecunia posuit. 
Eq. Bom. = eques Bo- 

manus. 
F. = filius. 



F. C. = faciendum cu- 
ravit 

Id. = IdQs. 

Imp. = imperfttor. 

K. (Kal.)=Kalendae. 

Leg. = legatus. 

Non. = NOnae. 

0. M. = optimus max- 
im us. 

P. C. = patrSs cOnscrtp- 
tl. 

Pont. Max. = pontifex 
m&ximus. 

P. B. ss populus Bo- 
m&nus. 

Pr. ss praetor. 



Praef. = praefectus. 

Proc. = proconsul. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod 

bonum, ffellx, faus- 

tumque sit. 
Quir. = Quirltes. 
Besp. = res publica* 
8. = senatus. 
S. C. = senates consul- 

tum. 
S. D. P. = salutem dlcit 

plurimam. 
S. P. Q. B. = senatus 

populusque Bomanus. 
Tr. PI. = tribunus ple- 

bis. 
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VI. Vowels before two Consonants or a Double Consonant. 

651. On the natural quantity 1 of vowel3 before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter j, observe — 

L That vowels are long before ns and nf ; generally also before gn 
and j: 

eonscius, consensus, constans, construo, consul, Insanus, Inscribe, lnse- 
quor, Instans, Insula, amans, monens, regens, audiens ; confero, conficid, con- 
flud, Infaraia, Infellx, Infensus, Infers, Infrequens ; abiegnus, benlgnus, mag* 
nus, mallgnus, regnum, slgnum, stagnum ; cujus, ejus, hujus, major, pejor. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs, or are the result of 
contraction, are long : 

exIstimO, amasse, audlssem, intrdreum, 2 intrdrsus, prorsus, quorsum, rur- 
sum, sarsum, m&lle, mallem, nolle, nOllem, nullus, ullus, 3 Mars, 3 Martis. 

III. That the long vowels of Primitives are retained in Derivatives — 

1. In &8c5, eso5, and Isc5 in Inceptives from verbs of the first, sec- 
ond, or fourth conjugation : 

gelasco, labasco, aceaoo, aresco, fldrescd, latescd, patesco, silescd, viresod, 
edormlscO, obdormlsco, seised, cdnsciscd. 

2. In large classes of words of which the following are examples : 

cras-tinus, dnc-tilis, fas-tus, ne-fas-tus, flos-culus, jus-tus, in-jus-tus, jus- 
tissimus, jus-titia, m&tr-imonium, os-culum, os-culor, ds-tium, palus-ter, ras- 
trum, ros-trum, rus-ticus, sallc-tum. 

IV. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative Singular of 
nouns and adjectives with long increments in the Genitive : 

frux, lex, lax, pax, plebs, rex, thorax, vox. 

V. That in the second person of the Perfect Active i is long in the 
penult : 

amavlstl, amavlstis, monulstl, monulstis, rexlstl, rexlstis, audlvlstl, audi- 
vlstis. 

1 It la often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the natural 
quantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late been somewhat 
carefully investigated by Kitsch!, Schmitz, and others. An attempt has been made in this 
article to collect the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of in- 
formation upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions of 
Latin words, (8) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the comic poets, and (5) 
etymology. Bee Schmitz, Beitrage'; Bitschl, 'Bheinisches Museum, 1 vol. xxxi., pp. 
481—492; Schdll, 'Acta Societfttis Philologae Lipsignsis, 1 vol. vi., pp. 71—215; Mailer, 
*Orthographiae et Prosodiae Latinae Summfirium'; Foerster, 'Bheinisches Museum,* 
wxiii., pp. 291-299. 

3 Jntrdrswh from intrdversum ; ullus from unulus; M&rs from Manors. 
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HoiB^Aeeordni* to Prbden,» • is ks* before stf, atfefi, efe, in Um Perfect Active : 
TL That long Towels occur in the following words and in their deriva- 



tives: 



ictitt 

ictor 

actus 

axilla 

flifurw 

ertspus 

d ftl"inA 

emptus 

festus 

Festus 

Juppiter 

lectito 

lector 

lectus 

llctor 

litters 

lnella 

Marcos 



Tniffiiiiiift 

mllle 

narro 

Ncrba 

nnntius 

ordd 

ornamentum 

ornd 

pastor 

paxillus 

PoIKo 

Poplllius 

prlscoa 

proplnqiras 

proximus 

quereUa 

qulnque 

qulntus 

rectid 

rector 



rectus 

Sillustius 

sescentf 

Ssstius 

stractor 

structum 

stroctus 

t&xOlus 

tossOlae 

trlstis 

unctift 

nnctitO 

unctor 

uncturs 

unotus 

Vestlnus 

Testis 

vexillum 

Tilla 

Vlpsanius 



YIL That Towels are probably short before nt and nd : * 
amant, amentis, monent, monentis, pradentis, prudentia, amandus, mon- 
endus, regendns. 

YIIL That the short Towels of Primitiyes are retained in Derivatives : 
inter-nus, juven-tus, llber-t&s, mflnus-cahim, patr-mioniuro, panper-eulus, 
super-bus, vir-tus. 

IX. That Towels are generally short in the ending of the Nominative 
Singular of nouns and adjectives with short increments in the Genitive : 

adeps, ealix, dux, grex, hiems, judex, nex, nux. 

Nora.— Vowelt before final n$ are of course excepted. 

X. That the first vowel in the following endings is short : 

1. ernus, eraius, ernlnns; urnus, trains, umlntis: 

m&ternus, paternus, Llternius, Llteralnus, taciturnus, Sfitarnius, Saturnl- 
nus. 

2. ustas, estus, ester, estis, esticns, eettnus, estris: 

robustus, venustus, vetustus, honestus, modestus, campester, Silvester, 
agrestis, caelestis, domesticus, clandestine, terrestris. 

XI. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 

» See Book IX., 2a 

* See p. 87, foot-note 2; p. 61, foot-note S. 
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This Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the simple 
verbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, but also 
of such compounds as seem to require special mention. In regard to 
compounds of prepositions (344) observe — 

1. That the elements — preposition and verb— often appear in the com- 
pound in a changed form ; see 344, 4-6. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine ; 

see 221. 

Al-liciO, ere, lex!,- tectum, 217, 2; p. 

180, foot-note 8". 
Aid. ere, alul, alitum, altum, 273. 
Amb-igd ; see agd, 271, 2. 
Amb-io, 295, N. 2. 
Amicio, Ire, ul (xl), turn, 285. 
Amo, 205. 

Amplector, T, amplcxus sum, 283. 
Ango, ere, anxl, — , 272, N. 1. 
An-nuo, ere, I, — . 272, N. 1. 
Ante-capio, p. 128, foot-note 14. 
Apage, def., 297, III. 
Aperid, Ire, ul, turn, 285. 
Apiscor, 1, aptus sum, 283. 
Ap-pared; see pared. 262; 801. 
Ap-peto ; see petd, 278. 
Ap-plico; see plied, 258. 
Ap-pono; Beepdnd, 273. 
Arcessd, ere, Ivl, ltum, 278. 
Arded, ere, arsl, arsum, 265. 
Aresco, ere, arul, — , 281. 
Argud, ere, ul, utum, 279. 
Ar-ripid ; see rapid, 274. 
A-scendO ; see scandd, 272, 3. 
A-spergd ; see epargd, 270. 
A-spicio, ere, spexl, spectum, 217, 2. 
As-sentior, Irl, sensus sum, 288, 2. 
As-sided ; see seded, 267, 2. 
At-texo ; see texd, 274. 
At-tined ; see tened, 263. 
At-tingo ; see tangd, 271. 
At-tollo ; see toUd, 271. 
Audeo, ere, ausus sum, 268, 3. 
Audio, 211. 
Au-fero, 292, 2. 
Augeo, ere, auxl, auctum, 264. 
Ave, def. ; see have, 297, III. 



Ab-dO, 1 ere, didl ; ditum, 271. 

Ab-ici6; Beejactd, 271, 2. 

Ab-igo ; see agd, 271, 2. 

Aboled, ere, 6vl, itum, p. 124, foot- 
note 2. 

AbolescO, ere, olevi, olitum, 277. 

Ab-ripid; see rapid, 274. 

Abs-condo ; see abdd, 271. 

Ab-sum, 290, 1. 

Ac-cendo, ere, I, censum, 272, 8. 

Ac-cido ; see cadd, 272 ; 301. 

Ac-cino ; see cand, 271. 

Ac-cipio ; see captd. 271, 2. 

Ac-colo ; see cow, 274. 

Ac-cumbO, ere, cubul, cubitum, 273. 

Acesco, ere, acul, — , 281. 

Ac-quIrO ; see guaerd, 278. 

Acuo, ere, ul, Utum, 279. 

Ad-dd ; see abdd, 271 ; 255, 1., 4. 

Ad-farl, p. 142, foot-note 5. 

Ad-ferd, 292, 2. 

Ad-imd ; see emd, 271, 2. 

Ad-ipiscor, 1, adeptus sum, 283, foot- 
note 1. 

Ad-olescd ; see aboleecd, 277. 

Ad-orior ; see orior, 288, 2. 

Ad-spicio ; see aspveid, 217, 2. 

Ad-sto, 259, N. 2. 

Ad-sum x 290, 1. 

Ag-gredior ; see gradior, 283. 

A-gn6scd ; see ndsed, 278. 

Ago, ere, egl, Actum, 271, 2. 

Aid, def., 297, II. 

Albeo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 

AlgeO, ere, alsl, — , 265. 



1 Final 6 in verba if sometime* shortened, though rarely in the best writers. 
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Balbutid, Ire, — , 284, N. 8. 
Batud, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Bibd, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Blandior, Irl, Itua sum, 288. 



Cadd, ere, cecidl, c&sum, 272. 
Caecutid, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Caedd, ere, cecidl, caesura, 272. 
Calescd, ere, calul, — , 281. 
Calved, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Canded, ere, ul. 262, N. 1. 
Candd, p. 129, foot-note 14. 
Caned, fire, — ; 262, N. 2. 
Cand, ere, oecinl, cantum, 271. 
Capessd, ere, Ivl, Hum, 278. 
Capid, ere, eepl, captum, 217 ; 218 ; 

271, 2. 
Oarpo, ere, si, turn, 269. 
Caved, £re ; cavl, cautum, 266. 
Cedd, ere, cfcssl, cessum, 270. 
Cedo, def., 297, III. 
Cello, 008. ; see cxcettd, 273, N. 
Cend, 257, N. 2. 
Censed, ere, ul, censum, 268. 
Cernd, ere, crevi, cretum, 277. 
Cied*, Sre, clvl, eitum, 265, N. 
Cingd, ere, cinxl, cinctum, 269. 
Cio, 265, N. 

Circum-agd, p. 128, foot-note 13. 
Circum-dd, 255, 1., 4; 259, N. 1. 
Circum-sistO ; see sidd, 271. 
Circum-std, 255, I., 4. 
Clangd, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Claudd, ere, clausl, clausum, 270. 
Claudd, ere, -—{tot* lame), 272, N. 2. 
Co-argud ; see argud, 279. 
Co-emd, p. 128, foot-note 15. * 
CoepI, def., 297. 
Cd-gndscd ; see ndscd, 278. 
Cdgd, ere, coegl, coactura; see ago, 

271,2. 
Col-lldd; seefo«&, 270. 
Col-lig6; see lead, 271, 2. 
Col-luced ; see luced, 265. 
Colo, ere, ul, cultum, 274. 
Com-edd, 291, N. 8. 
Com-mlniseor, 1, coinmentus sum, 283. 
Corn-moved ; see moved, 266. 
Com-parod (percd) ; see pared, 272. 
Comperid, Ire, perl, pertum,287, N. 
Compescd, ere, pescul, — , 273, N. 
Com-pingd; seepangd, 271. 
Com-plector, I, plexus sum. 
Com-pled, ere, evl, etum, 261. 
Com-primd ; see premd, 270. 
Com-pungd, ere, punxl, punctum; 
vungd, 271. 



Con-cidd ; see cadd, 272. 
Con-cldd ; see caedd, 272. 
Con-cind ; see cand, 271. 
Con-cludo ; see claudd, 270. 
Con-cupised, ere, cuplvl, cupltum, 

281, N. 
Con-outid ; see quatid, 270. 
Con-dd ; see abad, 271. 
Cdn-fercid ; aee/arcid, 286. 
Cdn-ferd, 292, 2. 
Cdn-ficid; see /acid, 271, 2. 
Cdn-fit, def., 297, III. 
Cdn-fiteor; see/afcor, 268, 2. 
Cdn-fringd ; see/rangd, 271, 2. 
Con-grud, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Cdnlved, ere, nlvl, nlxl, — , 265; 

267, 8. 
Cdnor, 260. 

Cdn-serd ; see terd, 277, N. 
Cdn-eistd ; see sietd, 271. 
Cdn-spicid, ere, sp£xl, sp£ctum,217, 2. 
Cdn-stitud ; see statud, 279. 
Con-std, 301 ; see std, 259. 
Cdnsuld, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
Con-temnd ; see temnd. 272, N. 2. 
Con-texd ; see texd, 274. 
Con-tingd ; see tango, 271 ; 801. 
Convalesce, ere,valul, valitum, 281, N. 
Coqud, ere, coxl, coctum. 
Cor-ripid ; see rapid, 274. 
Cor-rud ; see rub, 279. 
Crebre8ed, ere, crtbrul, — , 282, N. 
Credd, ere, credidl, creditum, 271. 
Crepd, are, ul, itum, 258. 
Crescd, ere, crevi, cretum, 277. 
Cubd, fire, ul, itum, 258. 
Cadd, ere, cudl, cusum, 272, 3. 
Cumbd ; see accumbd, 273. 
Cupid, ere, Ivl, Hum, 217, 1 ; 278. 
Currd, ere, cucurrl, cursum, 272. 

D 
Debed, 262. 
De-cerpd, ere, si, turn, p. 127, foot- 

note 2. 
Decet, impen., 299. 
De-dd ; see abdd, 271. 
Dd-fendd, ere, I, fensum, 272, 8. 
De-fetiscor : Bee/atiscor, 288. 
De-fit, def., 297, III. 
Degd, ere, degl ; see agd, 271, 2. 
Delectd, impere., 801. 
Deled, ere, evl, etum, 261. 
De-ligd ; see lego, 271, 2. - 
De-micd ; see micd, 258. 
Demd, ere, ddmpsl, demptum. 
De-pangd ; see pangd, 271. 
De-primd; see premd, 270. 
Depsd, ere, ul, itum, turn, 278. 
De-scendo ; see ecandd, 272, 3. 
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DS-siliO ; see $alid, 285. 
De-sipio ; see sapid, 278. 
De-sum, 290, 1. 
De-tendd ; see tendd, 271. 
De-tineo ; see teneo, 263. 
De-vertor ; see vertd, 272, 3. 
Dlco, ere, dixl, dictum, 238. 
Dif-ferO, 292, 2. 
Di-gnOscO ; see ndecd, 278. 
Dl-RgO ; see legd, 271, 2. 
Dl-micO ; see micd, 258. 
Dl-rigO, ere, rexl, rectum, p. 127, 

foot-note 2. 
Disco, ere, didicl, — , 271. 
Dis-crepo ; see crepd, 258. 
Dis-cumbO ; see accumbd, 273. „ 
Dis-pertior ; see partior, 288. 
Dis-pliceo ; see placed, 262. 
Dis-sideO ; see sedeo, 267, 2. 
Dl-stingud ; see exstingud, 269. 
Dl-sto, 259, N. 2. 
DltescO, ere, — , 282. 
Dlvido, ere, vlsl. visum, 270. 
Do, dare, dedl, datum, 259. 
DoceO, ere, ul, doctum, 263. 
Dolet, impers,, 301. 
DomO, are, ul, itum, 258. 
DonO, 259. 

DucO, ere, duxl, ctum, 269 ; 238. 
Dulcesco, ere, — . 282. 
Duplico, p. 123, root-note 6. 
Duresco, ere, durul, — , 282, N. 

E 
EdO, ere, edl, fisura, 272, 2 ; 291. 
Ef-farl, p. 142, foot-note 5. 
Egeo ; ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
E-licid, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
5-1X^0 ; see legfi, 271, 2. 
E-micO ; see micd, 258. 
EmineO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
EmO, ere, eml, emptum, 271, 2. 
£-necO, are, ul, turn, 258. 
Eo, Ire, IvI, itum, 295. 
fisurio, Ire, — , Itum, 284, N. 2. 
JS-vado, ere, vasl, vasum, 270. 
Ex-ardeseo, ere, ftrsl. arsum, 281, N. 
Excello. ere, ul (rare), — , 273, N. 
Ex-cludO ; see claudo, 270. 
Ex-currd ; see currd, 272. 
Ex-olescd ; see abotiscd, 277. 
Expergiscor, I, experrectus sum, 283. 
Ex-perior, 111, pertus sum, 288, 2. 
Ex-pled ; see compled, 261. 
Ex-plied ; see plied, 258. 
Ex-plodo; Beeplaudd, 270. 
Ex-stinguO, ere, stinxl, stinctum, 269. 
Ex-stO, 259, N. 2. 
Ex-tendO ; see tendd, 271. 
Ex-toUo; Buetolld, 271. 



P 

Facessfl, ere, IvT, I, Itum, 278. 
Facio, ere, feci, factum, 217, 1; 238; 

271, 2. 
Falld, ere, fefelll, falsum. 272. 
Farcio, Ire, farsl, fartum, rarctum, 286. 
Farl, dtf., 297, II. 
Fateor, erl, fassus sum, 268, 2. 
Fatisco, ere, — , $72, N. 2. 
Fatiscor, I, — , 283. 
FaveO, ere, favl, fautum, 266. 
Fendo, obs. ; see di/endd, 272, 3. 
Ferio, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Fero, ferre, tull, latum, 292. 
FerOciO, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Ferved, ere, fervl, ferbul, — , 267, 8. 
FldO, ere, flsus sum, 283. 
FlgO, ere, flxl, flxum, 270. 
FindO, ere, fidl, fissum, 272, 3. 
FingO, ere, finxl, flctuin. 
FlniO. 284. 

Flo, fieri, factus sum, 294. 
FlaveO, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
FlectO, ere, flexl, flexum, 270. 
FleO, ere, evl, etum, 261. 
FloreO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
F10resc6, ere, flOrul, — , 281. 
Fluo, ere, fluxl, fluxum, 279, N. 
FodiO, ere, fOdl, fossum, 217, 1 ; 272, 2> 
Forem, def., 204, 2; 297, HI, 2. 
FoveO, ere, fOvI, fotum, 266. 
FrangO, ere, fregl, fractum, 271, 2. 
FremO, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
Frendo, ere, — , fressum, frSsum, 270. 
Fried, are, ul, atum, turn, 258. 
FrlgeO, ere, frlxl (rare), —, 265. 
FrondeO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Fruor, I, fructus, fruitus sum, 283. 
Fugio, ere, fugl, fugitum, 217, 1; 
271, 2. 

FulciO, Ire, fulsl, fultum, 286. 
FulgeO, ere, fulsl, — , 265. 
Fulgd, 265, foot-note 5. 
Fulminat, impers., 300. 
Fundo, ere, rudl, fusum, 272, 2. 
Fungor, I, functus sum, 283. 
FurO, ere, ul, — , 278, N. 



Gannid, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
GaudeO, ere, gavlsus sum, 268, 3. 
Gemo, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
GerO, ere, gessl, gestum, 269. 
Gignd, ere, genul, genitum, 273. 
Gkscd, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
Gradior, I, gressus sum, 217, 8 ; 283, . 
Grandesco, ere, — , 282. 
Grandinat, impers., 300. 
Gravesco, ere, — . 
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Habeo, 262. 

Haereo, ere, haesl, haesum, 265. 

HauriO. Ire, hausl, haustum, haustu- 

rus, nausarus, 286. 
Have, dtf. y 297, III. 
HebeO, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Hisco, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
HonOro, 257. 

HorreO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Hortor, 282 ; 260. 
Humeo, ere, — , 262, N. 2, 



Io6, ere, IcI, Ictum, 272, 8. 

l-gn0sc6 5 aee ndscd, 278. 

H-licid, ere, lexl, lectum, 217, 2. 

H-lldd ; Bee laedd, 270. 

Imbuo, ere, ul, Mum, 279. 

Immineo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 

Im-parco ; see pared, 272. 

Im-pertior; see parUor, 288. 

Im-pingO; Beepangd, 271. 

Im-pleo, p. 124, foot-note 1. 

In-cendo ; see aceendd, 272, 3. 

Inces8d, ere, IvI. I, — , 278. 

In-cido ; see caddy 272. 

In-cldo ; see caedd, 272. 

In-crepo ; see crepd, 258. 

In-cresco ; see crUod, 277. 

In-cumbo ; see aecumbd, 278. 

In-outid ; see quatid, 270. 

lnd-igeo, ere, ul, — ; see eged, 262, N. 1. 

Ind-ipiscor ; see apucor, 283. 

ln-do ; see abdd, $l\. 

IndulgeO, ere, dulsl, dultum, 264. 

IneptiO, ire, — , 284, N. 2. 

In-fero, 292, 2. 

lnfit, dtf., 297, III. 

Ingruo, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 

ln-notesco, ere, notul, 282, N. 

In-olesco : see abolesed, 277. 

Inquam, def., 297, II. 

In-sideo ; see seded, 267, 2. 

In-spicio, ere, spexl, spectum. 

In-sto ; see do, 259. 

Intel-legO ; see Ugd, 271, 2. 

interest, impers,, 301. 

Inter-nosco ; Bee ndsod, 278. 

In-veterasco, ere, rftvl, r&tum, 281, N. 
^ Irascor, I, — , 283. 
\ lr-ruO ; see rud, 279. 



Jacio, ere, jeel, jactum, 217, 1 ; 271, 2. 

Jubeo, ere, jo&sl, jussum, 265. 

JurO, 257, N. 2. 

Juvenesoo, ere, — . 

Juvo, are, juvl, jutum, 259, 2; 801. 



Labor, I, lapsus sum, 283. 

Lacesso. ere, IvI, ltum, 278. 

Lacio, aba. ; see atticid, p. 130, foot- 
note 8 ; 217, 2. 

LacteO, ere, — , 262, N. 1. 

Laedo, ere, laesl, laesum, 270. 

LambO, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 

Langueo, fire, 1, — , 267, 3. 

Largior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 

LateO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 

Lavd, are, lavl, lautum, lotum, lava- 
turn, 259. 2. 

LegO, ere, legl, lectum, 271, 2. 

LeniO, 284. 

Llbero, 257. 

Libet, impen., 299. 

Lioeor, en, itus sum, 268. 

Licet, impers., 299. 

Lino, ere, llvl, levl, litum, 278. 

LinquO, ere, llqul, — , 271 , 2. 

LiqueO, ere, liqul (licul), 267. 

Liquet, impen., 299. 

Liquor, 1, — , 283. 

Loquor, I, locQtus sum, 283. 

Luceo, ere, luxl, — , 265. 

Lucescit, impen., 300. 

Ludo, ere, lusi, lusum. 270. . 

Lugeo, ere, luxl, — , 265. 

Luo, ere, lul, — . 

M 

Macresoo, ere, macrul, — , 282, N. 
Madeo, ere, ul, — . 262, N. 1. 
Madesco, ere, madul, — . 
Maereo, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Malo. malle, m&lul, — , 293. 
Mando, ere, I, mansum, 272, 8. 
Maneo, ere, m&nsl, mftnsum, 265. 
Maturesco, ere, maturul, — , 282, N. 
Medeor, erl. — , 268, 2. 
Meminl, def., 297, 1. 
Mentior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
Mereor, erl, itus sum, 268. 
MergO, ere, mersl, mereum, 270. 
Metior, in, mensus sum, 288, 2. 
Meto, ere, messul, messum, 275. 
MetuO, ere, ul, — , 272, N, 1. 
Mico, are, ul, — -, 258. 
Miniscor, obs. ; see eomminiaeor, 283. 
MinuO, ere, ul, utum, 279. 
Mlror, 260. 
Misceo, ere, miscul, mlstum, mlztum, 

268. 
Misereor, erl, itus or tus sum, 268, 2. 
Miseret, impers., 299. 
Mltesco, ere, — , 282. 
MittO, ere, mlsl, missum, 270. 
Molior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
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Mollesc5, ere, — , 282. 
Mold, ere, ul, itum, 278. 
Moned, ere, ul, itum, 207 ; 262. 
Morded, ere, momordl, morsum, 267. 
Morior, I (Irl), mortuus sum, 217, 3 ; 

283. 
Moved, ere, mdvl, mdtum, 266. 
Mulced, ere, mulsl, mulsum, 265. 
Mulged, ere, mulsl, mulsum, 265. 
Multiplied, p. 123, foot-note 6. 
Munid, 284. 

N 
Kaneiseor, I, nactus (nanctus) sum, 

283. 
Nascor, 1, natuS sum, 283. 
Need, p. 128, foot-note 4. 
Nectd, ere, nexl, nexul, nexum, 270 ; 

275. 
Neg-legd, ere, lexl, lectum ; see Ug& % 

Ned, fire, nevl, netum, 261. 
Ne-qued, Ire, IvI, itum, 296. 
Nigrescd, ere ? nigrul, — . 
Ningd, ere, mnxl, — , 272, N. 1. 
Nited, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Nltor, 1, nlsus, nlxus sum, 283. 
Noced, 262. 

Ndld, ndlle, ndlul, — , 293. 
Ndmmd, 257. 

Nosed, ere, ndvl, ndtum, 278. 
Nubd, ere, nupsl, nuptum, 269. 
Nupturid, Ire, IvI, — , 284, N. 2. 



Ob-dd; seeabdd, 271. 
Ob-dormlsed, ere. dormlvl, dormltum, 

281. N. ' 

Obllviscor, I, oblltns sum, 283. 
Ob-mutescd, ere, mutui, — , 282, N. 
Ob-sided ; see sedeO, 267, 2. 
Ob-solescd ; see abolesod, 277. 
Ob-std : see std, 259. 
Ob-eurdescd, ere, surdul, — . 
Ob-tined; see tened, 268. 
Oc-cidd ; see «w&, 272. 
Oe-cldd ; see eaedd, 272. 
Oc-cind; see cand. 271. 
Oc-cipid ; see eaptd, 271, 2. 
Occuld, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
OdI, def n 297, I. 
Of-fendd ; see defendd> 272, 3. 
Of-ferd, 292, 2. 
Oled, ere. ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Olescd, obsolete ; see abotescd, 277. 
Operid, Ire, ul, turn, 285. 
Oportet, impers^ 299. 
^ erior, Irl, pertus, peritus sum, 



Ordior, Irl, orsus sum, 288, 2. 



Orior, Irl, ortus sum, 288, 2. 
Os-tendd ; see Undb, 271. 
Ovat, def. t 297, HI. 

P 

Paciscor, I, pactus sum, 283. 
Paenitet, impers.,, 299. 
Palled, fere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Pandd, ere, I, pftnsum, passum, 272, 3. 
Pangd, ere, pepigl, pactum, 271. 
Pangd, ere, panxl, pegl, panetum, 

pactum, 271. 
Pared, ere, pepercl (parsl), parsum, 

272. 
Pared, ere, ul, itum, 262. 
Parid, ere, peperl, partum, 217, 1 ; 

271. 
Partior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
Parturid, Ire, IvI, — , 284, N. 2. 
Pascd, ere, pavl, pastum, 276. 
Pated, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Patior, 1, passus sum, 217, 8 ; 288. 
Paved, ere, pftvl, — , 266. 
Pectd, ere, pexl, pexum, 270. 
Pel-licid, ere, lexl, lectum, 217, 2. 
Pelld, ere, pepull, pulsum, 272. 
Pended, ere, pependl, pensum, 267. 
Pendd, ere, pependl, pensum, 275. 
Per-agd, p. 128, foot-note 13. 
Per-celld ; see excelld, 278, N. 
Per-censed ; see a/wed, 263. 
Per-dd, ere, didl, ditum; see abdd y 

271. 
Pergd {for per-rigd), ere, perrCxI, 

perrectum ; see regb y 269. 
Per-petior; Bee potior, 283. 
Per-std : see std, 259. 
Per-taedet, p. 143, footnote 8. 
Per-tined ; see tetied, 268. 
Pessum-dd, 259, N. 1. 
Petd, ere, IvI, Itum, 278. 
Piget, wipers., 299. 
Pingd, ere, pinxl, pletum. 
Plnsd (pisd), ere, I, ul, plnsitum, 

plstum, plnsura, 272, 8 ; 278. 
Placed, 262 ; 801. 
Plaudd, ere, si, sum, 270. 
Plectd, ere, plexl, pldxum, 270. 
Plector; see amplector, 288. 
Pled, obsolete ; see compled, 261. 
Plied, are, ftvl, ul, fttum, itum, 258. 
Plud, ere, I or pluvl, — , 272, N. 1 ; 

800. 
Polled, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Polliceor, en, itus sum, 268. 
Pdnd, ere, posul, positum, 278. 
Posed, ere, poposcl, — , 272. 
Pos-sided ; see seeled, 267, 2. 
Possum, posse, potul, — , 290, II. 
Potior, Irl, Itus sum, 288. 
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Pdtd, are, avl, Atom, um, 257, N. 1. 
Prae-cind ; see cand, 271. 
Prae-currd ; see eurrd, 272. 
Prae-sided ; see teded, 267, 2. 
Prae-std ; see «tf, 259 ; 801. 
Prae-sum, 290, 1. 
Prae-vertor ; see verid, 272, 8. 
Pranded, ere, I, pransum, 267, 8. 
Prehendd, ere, I, hensum, 272, 8. 
Premd, ere, pressl, pressum, 270. 
Prendd, p. 180, foot-note 1. 
Prdd-igd ; see agd, 271. 
Pro-do; seeatofo.271. 
Proficiscor, I, profectus stun. 288. 
Pro-iiteor ; see/a&or, 268, 2. 
Prdmd, ere, prdinpsl, prdmptum. 
Pro-sum, prOdesse, prdful, — , 290, 

Prd-tendd ; see tendd, 271. 

PsallO, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 

Pudet, impart., 299. 

Puerascd, ere, — , 282. 

POgnO, 257. 

Pungd, ere, pupugt, punctum, 271. 

Punid, 284. 



Quaerd, ere, quaeslvl, quaesltum, 278. 

QuaesO, def % , 297, 111. 

Quatid, ere, quassl, quassum, 217, 1 ; 

270. 
Qued, Ire, Ivl, itum, 296. 
Queror, I, questus sum, 288. 
Quiescd, ere, quievl, quietum, 277. 

R 
R&dd, ere, rasl, rasum, 270. 
Rapid, ere, rapul, raptum, 217, 1 ; 274. 
Raucid, Ire, rausl, rausura, 287. 
Re-censed ; see tinted, 268. 
Re-eido ; see eadd, 272. 
Re-cldd ; see caedd, 272. 
Re-erudescd, ere, crudul, 282, N. 
Red-arguO ; see aryud, 279. 
Red-do ; see abdd, 271. 
Re-fello ; see/o/&, 272. 
Re-fero : see ferd, 292. 
Refert, tmptrt., 801. 
Regd, ere, rexl, rectum, 209 ; 269. 
Re-linquO; see Hngud, 271, 2. 
Re-rainiscor, 1, — , 288. 
RenldeO, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
Reor, rerl, ratus sum, 268, 2. 
Re-pangO ; Beepangd, 271. 
Re-parcd ; see pared, 272. 
Re-perid, Ire, perl, pertum, 287, N. 
Re-plioo, p. 128, foot-note 6. 
Re-sideO ; see tided, 267, 2* 
Re-sipeO ; see sapid, 278. 



Re-sond ; see tond, 258. 
Re-spergd ; see tpargd, 270. 
Re-sponded, 255, 1., 4. 
Re-tendO ; see tendd, 271. 
Re-tineO ; see tened, 263. 
Re-vertor; see vertd, 272, 8. 
Re-vlviacd, ere, vlxl, vlctum, 281, N. 
RldeO, ere, rtel, rlsum, 265. 
Ringor, I, rictus sum, 283. 
Redo, ere, rosl, rosum, 270. 
ROrat, impers., 800. 
RubeO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
RudO, ere, lvl, Itum, 278. 
Rumpd, ere, rQpl, ruptum, 271, 2. 
Rud, ere, rul, rutum, ruiturus, 279. 



Saepid, Ire, psl, ptum, 286. 

Sagid, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 

SaHO, Ire, ul (il), turn, 285. 

Salve, ^.,297,111. 

Sancid, Ire, sanxl, sancltum, sanctum, 

286. 
Sapid, ere, lvl, ul, — , 217, 1 ; 278. 
SarciO, Ire, sarsl, sartum, 286. 
Sat-agd ; see agd, 271, 2. 
Satis-dO, 259, N. 1. 
Satis-faciO, p. 129, foot-note 1. 
ScabO, ere, scabl, — , 271, 2. 
ScandO, ere, dl, scansum, 272, 8. 
ScindO, ere, scidl, scissum, 272, 3. 
Sci6,284. 

Seised, ere, sdvl, scltum, 281, N. 
Seed, are, ul, turn, 258. 
Seded, ere, sedl, sessum, 267. 
Se-ligd ; see Ugd, 271, 2. 
Sentid, lre,*sensl, sensum, 237. 
Sepelid, Ire, lvl, sepultum, 284. 
Sequor, I, secutus sum, 288. 
Serd, ere, sevl, satum, 277, N. 
Serd, ere, serai, sertum, 274. 
Sldd, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Siled, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sind, ere, slvl, situm, 278. 
Sistd, ere, stitl, statum, 271. 
Sitid, Ire, lvl, — , 284. 
Soled, ere, solitus sum, 268, 8. 
8olvd, ere, solvl, solutum, 272, 8. 
Sond, are, ul, itum, 258. 
Sorbed, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Sortior, Irl, Itiis sum, 288. 
Spargd, ere, sparsl, sparsum, 270. 
Specid, obt., 217, 2. 
Spernd, ere, sprevl, spretum, 277. 
Sperd, 257. 

Splended, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Spondee, ere, spopondl, spdnsum, 

267. 
Equaled, ere, — , 262, N. 2. 
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StatuO, ere, ul, ntum, 279. 
SteraO, ere, stravl, stratum, 276. 
SternuO, ere, I, — , 272, N. 1. 
Stert6, ere, ul, — , 278, N. 
StinguO, ere, — , p. 127, foot-note 8. 
Std, &re, stetl, statum, 259. 
StrepO, ere, ul, itum, 278. 
StrldeO, ere, strldl, — , 267, 8. 
StrldO, ere, I, —, 272, N. 1. 
StruO, ere, strttxl, structum, 279, N. 
StudeO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Stuped, ere, ul, — , 266. 
Su&aeO, 6re, si sum. 265. 
Sub-do, ere, <$d^ aitum ; see abdd, 

271. 
Sub-igO ; see agd % 271, 2. 
Sub-siliO ; see solid, 285. 
Suc-cedO ; see add, 270. 
Suo-cendo ; see accendd, 272, 8. 
Suo-censeO ; see cdnsed, 268. 
Suc-cid6 ; see cado, 272. 
Suo-cIdO ; see casdd, 272. 
Suc-crescO ; see crtecd, 277. 
SuescO, ere, suevl, suOtum, 277. 
Suf-ferO, 292, 2. 
Suf-ficiO; Bee/acid. 271, 2. 
Suf-fodio ; see/wHS, 272, 2. 
Sug-gerO ; see gerd y 269. 
Sum, esse, ful,'— , 208, 1 ; 204. 
Sumd. ere, psl, ptum, 269. 
SuperbiO, Ire, — , 284, N. 2. 
Super-jaciO, p. 129, foot-note 2. 
Supplied, 258, foot-note. 
Sup-pOnO ; see p&r*d, 278. 
SurgO {Jot sur-rigO), ere, surrexl, 

surrectum ; see regd, 269. 



Taoeo, 262. 

Taedet, impers., 299. 

TangO, ere, tetigl, t&ctum, 271. 

TemnO, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 

TendO, ere, tetendl, tentum, tensum, 

271. 
TeneO, ere, iu\ turn, 368. 
TepescO, ere, tepul, — , 281. 
TergeO, ere, tersl, tersum, 265; p. 

128, foot-note 8. 
TergO, ere, tersl, tersum, 270. 
TerO, ere, trlvl, trltum, 278. 
TexO, ere, ul, turn, 274. 
TimeO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
Toll6, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 271. 



TondeO, fire, totondl, tOnsum, 267. 
TonO, are, ul (itum), 258 ; 800. 
TorpeO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
TorqueO, ere, torsi, tortum, 264. 
TorreO, ere, torrul, tost urn, 268. 
Tra-do ; see abcti, 271. 
TrahO, ere, traxl, tractum, 269. 
TremO, ere, ul, — , 278, N. 
TribuO, ere, ul, tttum, 279. 
TrudO, ere, trttsl, trOsum, 270. 
Tueor, en, tuitus, tutus sum, 268. 
Tundd, ere, tutudl, tonsum, tasum, 

272. 
TurgeO, ere, tursl (rare\ — , 265. 
TussiO, Ire, 284, N. 2. 



Uloiscor, I, ultus sum, 288. 
UrgeO, ere, ursl, — , 265. 
UrO, ere, ussl, ustum, 269. 
tJtor, I, usus sum, 288. 



VfidO, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
VftgiO, Ire, IvI, — , 284. 
VenO, ere, vOxl, vectum, 269. 
Velio, ere, velll (vulsl), vulsum, 272, & 
VendO, ere, didl, ditum, 271. 
Ven-eO, 295, 8. 

VeniO, Ire, venl, ventum, 287, N. 
Venum-dO, 259, N. 1. • 
Vereor, erl, veritus sum, 268. 
VergO, ere, — , 272, N. 2. 
VerrO, ere, verrl, versum, 272, 8. 
VertO, ere, tl, sum, 272, 8. 
Vertor ; see vertd, 272, 8. 
Vescor, I, — , 288. 
Veter&scO, ere ? rfivl, — , 276. 
Veto, are, ul, itum, 258. 
Video, ere, vldl, visum, 267, 2. 
VllescO, ere, vIluT, — , 282, N. 
VinciO, Ire, vinxl, vinctum, 286. 
VincO, ere, viol, vletum, 271, 2. 
VireO, ere, ul, — , 262, N. 1. 
VirescO, ere, virul, — , 281. 
VlsO, ere, I, urn, 272, 8. 
Vivo, ere, vlxl, vletum, 269. 
VocO, 257. 

Vol6, velle, volul, — , 293. 
Volvo, ere, volvl, volutum, 272, 8. 
VomO, ere, ul, itum, 273. 
VoveO, ere, vOvI, vOtum, 266. 
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Note— The numbers refer to articles, not to pages. Ace. or accu*. = accusative; 
actfs. = adjectives; comp, = composition ; compete. = compounds; coty. = conjugation; 
confwn<;. = conjunctions; constr. = construction; /". = and the following; gen. or gvntt. 
= genitive; gend. = gender; ^er. = gerund; fee or local. = locative; preps. = prepo- 
sitions; 10. = with. 

It has not been thought advisable to overload this index with such separate words as 
may be readily referred to classes, or to general rules, or even with such exceptions as 
may be readily found under their respective heads. Accordingly, the numerous excep- 
tions in Dec. III. are not inserted, as they may be best found under the respective end- 
ings, 69-115. 



A 

A, ft, sound, 5 ; 10 ff. A final short- 
ened, 21, 2. -A in nom., accus., and 
voc. pi., 46, 2, 1). <4-nouns, Decl. 
l.,48;'a-verbs, 205. Nouns in -a, 
Decl. III., 69 ; quant of increm., 
585, 1., 3 ; gender, 1 1 1. -A, adverbs 
in, 304, 1., 3. -J", prepositions in, p. 
145, foot-note 11 ; p. 149, foot-note 
2; adverbs in, 804, II., 2. -A, -d, 
suffix. 820. -A, derivatives in, 326, 
2. A, changed in compds., 344, 4, 
N. 1. A or a, final, 580, I. ; 580, 
III., N. 2; 581, III. ; in increm. of 
_decl.,585; 585, 1. ; conj.,586; 586, 1. 

A y abj abs, in compds., 344, 5; in 
compds., w. dat., 386, 2; w. abl., 
434, N. 1. Ab, as adverb, 379, 2, 
N. Ay ab, abs, with abl., 434 ; 434, 
I. ; of agent, 388, 2 ; 415, 1. A, ob, 
abSy 434. N. 2. A. od, abs. desig- 
nating abode, 446, ft. 4. A, ab, w. 
fer., p» 316, foot-note 1. 
breviations, 649, 1 ; 650. 

AbhinCy denoting interval, p. 230, 
foot-note 2 ; 430, N. 3. 

Abies, es in, 581, VI., 1. 

-ftbilis, a in, 587, 111., 2. 

Ablative, sing., original ending of, 
p. 20, root-note 5. Abl. sing, in 
Decl. III., 62, II. ff. ; 63, 2; 64, N. 
3 ; in adjs., 154, notes 1 and 2 ; 157, 
N. Abl. plur., Decl. I., 49, 4; 
Decl. III., 68, 5; Decl. IV., 117. 

Ablative, translation of, 48. w. foot- 
note 4. Relations denoted, 867. 
Syntax, 411 ff. Abl. w. locat., 863, 
4, 2); w. adjs., 891, II., 3; 400, 8; 



w. rifert, 408, I., 2; w. verbs of 
accusing, etc., 410, II., 8 ; w. verbs 
of condemning, 41 0, III. Abl. of 
place, 412 ; 425 ff. ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ff. Abl. w. com- 

rt..4l7. Instrumental abl., 418 
Aol. of accompaniment, 419 ; 
means, 420. Abl. in special con- 
structions, 421. Abl. or price, 422 ; 
difference, 423; specification. 424. 
Locative abl., 425 ff. Abl. or time, 
429. Abl. abs., 431. Abl. w. preps., 
432; 434; 485; w. compds., 434, 
N. 1; w. adverbs, 487. Infin. in 
abl. abs., 439, IV. 

Ablative singj. in d, 581, III., 1. 

-ftbrum, a m, 587, 1., 1. 

A t>8 % in compds., 344, 5. Abs w. abl., 
434; 434, JN. 2. 

Absenle, constr., 438, 6, N. 

Absolute Abl., 431. 

AbsolvO, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. . 

Absque, w. abl., 434. 

Abdinedy constr.; p. 21 X, foot-note 5. 

Abstract nouns, 39, 2, 2); plur., 180, 
2 and 3. A bstract nouns from adjs. , 
825. 

Absum. w. dat., p. 200, fbet-note 2. 
Abedy constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Abunde, w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8. 

-ftbundus, a in, 587, III., 2. 

-ftbus for -t*, Decl. I., 49, 4. 

Acy 310, 1 ; 554, 1. ; meaning as, 451, 
5 ; ihany 459, 2 ; 554, 1., 2, N. As 
sly 311, 2: w. subj. in conditions. 
518. II! 

Acatalectic, 603 l N. 8. 

Accent, rhythmic, 599. 

Accentuation, 17 ff. 
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Accidil, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

AccingO, constr., 877. 

Aecommoddtus w. dat, p. 205, foot- 
note 1. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 418 ff. 

Accusative, formation of, Decl. II., 
51, 2, 6); Decl. III., 58, 1, 5); 62, 
II. ff. ; 63, 1 ; 64, N. 2; 67, N. 2 ; 
68, 2 and 6; in adjs., 154, N. 1 ; 
158,1. 

Accusative, syntax of, 870 ff. Direct 
object, 871 ff. : cognate, 871, 1, and 
II. : ace of effect, 371, 1., 2, 2) ; w. 
verbal adjs. and nouns, 871, 1., N. ; 
w. compds., 372. Two aces., 873 
ff. Predicate ace., 873, 1. Poetic 
ace., 877. Adverbial ace, 878 ff. 
Ace of specification, 878 ; of time 
and space, 879 ; of limit, 880 ; poet- 
ical dat for, 380, 4. Ace. in exclam., 
381. Ace for gen., 407. Ace. w. 
r'efert and interest, 408, I., 8 ; w. 
preps., 482; 483; 435; w. adverbs, 
437 ; as object, w. infin., 534. Ace. 
as su bi. of infin.. 536. Ace. of ger., 
542, III. ' ^ 

Accusative, Greek, in -a*. 581, V., 2. 
Ace. plur. in -&*, 581, IX., 2. 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of. 409, 
II. ; fib, II. 

Acer, decl.. 153. 

-Oceas, adjs. in, 829; & in, 587, IH.,1. 

£cii$ x decl., 122, 2. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, II. 

-ftcrum, a in, 587, 1., 1. 

Action, repeated, m temp, clauses, 
518, N. 2, 2); 518.1. 

Active voice, 195. Active and passive 
constr., 464. 

-fienndns, a in, 587, III., 2. 

Acus x decl., 117, 1 ; gend., 118. 

Ad in compds., 844, 5; in compds. 
w. two aces., 876; w. dat, 886. 
Ad w. ace, 433 ; 433. I. ; after 
adjs., 891, II., 1 ; w. rtfert and in- 
terest, 408, I., 8. Ad designating 
abode, 446, N. 4. Ad w. ger., p. 
315, foot-note 5 ; denoting purpose, 
542, III., N. 2. * 

A<Ub\ 551, N. 2: 554, 1., 4. 

-ades, a in, 587, 11., 1. 

Adfatim w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 8 ; 
quant, of pen., p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Ad/icifi w. abl., 420, 2. 

Adfinis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3 ; 
p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Aaipiscor w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

Adjaced w. ace or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adjective, 146 ; decl. of, 147 ff. ; ir- 



regular, 151 ; 159. Compar., 160 
ff. Numerals, 172 ff. ; decl of, 175 
ff. Demon., 186. 4. Bel., 187, 4. 
Inter., 188, 4. Derivation, 828 ff. 
Composition, 842. W. dat, 391 ; 
400, 1 ; w. gen.. 897, 3 ; 399 : of 
gerund, p. 315, root-note 2. Adj. 
for gen., 895, N. 2. Adj. w. abl., 
400, 8; 414, III.; 416; 420; 421. 
Agreement, 438 ff. Use, 440. W. 
force of substantives, 441 ; of clauses, 
442 ; of adverbs, 443. Compar., 
use, 444. Adj. separated from 
noun, 565, 8 and 4. Position of 
modifiers of adj., 566; of adj. w. 
gen., 565, 2. 

Admisced w. dat, 885, 8; p. 201, 
foot-note 1. 

Admodum, 804, 1., 2. 

Admoned, constr., 374, 2 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 
409, 1. ; 410, 1. 

Adolescent^ compar., 168, 4. 

Adonic verse, 628, 1. 

Adopted son, how named, 649, 8. 

Ador, quant of increm., 585, II., 1. 

Adiilor w. ace or dat, p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 

Adulter, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Adverbial ace, 878. Adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

Adverbs, 303 ff. Numeral adverbs, 
181. Compar., 806. Adverbs w. 
nouns, 859, N. 4; 443, N. 4; w. 
dat, 892 ; w. gen.. 897, 4. Adverbs 
as preps., 437. Adverbs for adjs., 
443, N. 8. Use of adverbs, 551 ff. 
Position of modifiers of adverb, 568. 
Adverb between prep, and case 569, 
II.. 8. -E x in adverbs, 581, IV., 4. 
Adverb redundant, 636, III., 7. 

Adversative conjuncs., 810, 8 ; 554, 
III. Advers. asyndeton, p. 870, 
foot-note 1. 

Adversum, adversus, w. ace, 433. 

Ae, sound, 6 ; 12 ; changed to i, 844, 
4. N. 2. 

Aedis, sing, and plur., 132. 

Aeger, decl., 150. 

Aegreferd, constr., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Aeneas, decl., 50. 

Aequalis w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Aequifacere, 401, N. 4. 

A'er, quant of increm., 585, III., 4. 

Aetds, dec!., 58. 

Aether, quant, of increm., 585, III., 4. 

-aeus, adjs. in., 331. 

Age, expression of, p. 222, foot-note 4* 
Ages of Lat literature, 640. 
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Age,, interi., p. 152, foot-note 4. 
Agent, abl. of, with & or ab, 888, 2; 

415,1. Dat of, 888. 
Ager, decl., 51. 
-ftginta, quant of antepen., 687, 

III., 8. 
Agnomen, 649, 2 and 8. 
Agnomination, 687, XI., 7. 
Agd ut, 498, II., N. 2 ; id ago w. snbj., 

p. 274, foot-note 2. 
-too, nouns in, 824, N. ; 327, 4, N. ; 

<Tin, 587, 1., 2. 
Agreeable, dat w. adjs. signifying, 

Agreement, of Nouns, 862 ff. Pred. 
noun, 862: in gend., 862, 1. Ap- 
positive, 868: in gend., 368, 1. Of 
adject., 488 ff. ; w. clause, 488, 8 ; 
synesis, 488, 6; w. one noun for 
another, 488, 7; w. two or more 
nouns, 489; w. part, gen., 897, 3, 
N. 1. Of pronouns, 445 ; w. two 
or more antecedents, 445, 8 ; attrac- 
tion, 445, 4; synesis, 445, 5; w. 
clause, 445, 7. Of verbs, 460 ff. ; 
synesis, 461 ; w. appos. or pred. 
noun, 462 ; w. compd. subject, 468. 

Ah, ahd, 812. 

-al for -ae, 49, 2; a in, 577, 1., 1, (1). 

Aid for agid, p. 19, foot-note 8 ; posi- 
tion, 669, V. 

-Sis in prop, names, d in, 577, 5, N. ; 
587, I., 8. 

-al final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 
in -al, 63; 65, 2; quant of increm., 
585, I., 1. -Al in Plautus for -al, 
580; III., N. 2. 

Alacer, decl., 153, N. 1 ; superlat 
wanting. 168, 3. 

Albus, without compar., 169, 4. 

Alcaic verse, 604, N. 1: 628, VIII. 
and IX.; 619, 1. Alcaic stanza, 
631,1. 

Alcmariian stanza, 631, XIX.; 631, 
IX. 

2Uc, dlez, quant of increm., 585, III., 
8. 

-alia, names of festivals in, 136, 3. 

Alicubf, alicunde, 305. 

Alienus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 

Aliqud, aUquam, aliquandd, 805. 

Aliquanlus, 191. 

Aliqui, use. 455, 1. 

Aliquis, 190, 2; 191; use of, 455. 

Aliqud, 805, II. 

AUyuot, 191. 

Aliquotiint, aliqudvorsum, 805. 

-Alls, adjs. in, 830 ; compar., 168, 2 ; 
169,8. Im-dlis, 587, 1., 4. 



Aliud— nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud 

guam, 555, III., 1. 
Alius, decl., 151; w. aW. ? 417, 1, N. 

4. Useofa/*tw,459. Alius— alium 

w. pi. verb, 461, 8. 
Allegory, 637, II., 1. 
Alliteration, 637, XI., 1. 
Allobrox, quant, of increm., 585, II., 3. 
Alphabet, 2 ff. Letters of, indccl., 

128,1. 
Alter, decl., 151. Alter for secundus, 

p. 66, foot-note 4. Use of alter, 459. 

Alter— aUerum, w. pi. verb, 461, 3. 
Alteruter, decl., 151, N. 2. 
Alvus, gend., 53, 1. 
-am m adverbs, 304, 1., 3, 2). 
Atndns, decl., 157. 
Ambi, amb, insep. prep., 808; in 

compels.. 844, 6. 
Ambd, decl., 175, N. 2. 
Amicus w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

/in amicus, p. 845, foot-note 4. 
AmniSj decl., 62. IV. 
AmphiardideS, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 
Amphora, 648, IIL 
Amplius without guam, 417, 1, N. 2. 
AmyeUdks, i in, p. 845, foot-note 8. 
An, 810, 2, N.; 811, 8: 353. An = 

* whether not,' 529. II., 3. N. 2; 

= aut, 529, II., 8, N. 3. A in an, 

579, 3. 
-an, suffix, 820, 1. 
-ana. d in, 587, 1.. 5. 
Anacoluthon, 636, IV., 6. 
Anacrusis, 618, N. 8. 
Analysis of verbal endings, 241 ff. 
Auapaest, 597, N. 1 ; cyclic, 598, 1, 4). 
Anaphora, 636, III., 8. 
Anas, as in, 581, V., 1 ; quant of in- 
crem., 585, 1.. 4, (2). 
Anastrophe, 686. V., 1. 
Ancient forms or pronouns, 184, 5 ; of 

verbs, 240. 
AneUe, decl., 186, 3. 
Androgens, decl., 54. 
-aneus, d in, 587, III., 1. 
Anguis, decl., 62, IV. 
Anhelitus. i in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 
Animal, aed., 63. 

Anvmi, constr., 899, III., 1 ; 410, V., 2. 
Anid, quant of increm., 585, III., 2. 
Annan, 310, 2, N. ; 858, 2, N. 8. 
Answers, 852. 
-ant, suffix, 320, 1. 
Ante in compds., 844, 5 ; in compds. 

w. dat, 886. Ante w. ace., 488 ; 

483, I. ; denoting interval, 480. 

Ante w. ger., p. 315, foot-note 5. 
Anted, 804,1V., N. 2. 
Antecedent, 445, N. ; omitted, 445, 6. 
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Clause as anteced., 445, 7. Ante- 

ced. attracted. 445, 9. 
AntecedO w. ace. or dat., p. 202, foot- 
note 1. 
Ante-classical period, 640, 1. 
Anteed in synaeresis, 608. III., N. 1 ; 

w. ace. or dat., p. 202, root- note 1. 
Antehdc, 304, IV., N. 2. 
Antequam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 

520. 
Anticipation, prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, 

IV., 8. 
Anticus, I in, p. 845, foot-note 4. 
Antimeria, 636, IV.. 1. 
-anus, adjs. in, 830 ; 831 ; & in, 587, 

I., 5. 
Anxiety, constr. w. verbs of, 498, III. 
-aOn in prop, names, a in, 577, 5, N. 
Apage, interj., 312, 4. 
Aphaeresis, 635, 1. 
Apis, genit. plur., p. 86, foot-note 8. 
Apocope t 635, 8. 
Apophasis, 637, XI., 2. 
Aposiopesis, 636, 1., 8; 637, XL, 8. 
Apostrophe, 637, X. 
Apparent agent, 388. 
Appendix with short increm., p. 343, 

foot-note 2. 
Appendix, 634 ff. 
Apposition, partitive, 364. Clauses 

in apposition, 501, III. 
Appositional genitive, 396, VI. 
Appositive, 359, N. 2 ; agreement of, 

363 : in gend., 368, 1 ; force of, 363, 

8. Infin. as appos., 539, II. 
Apricus, i in, p, 345, foot-note 4. 
Aptus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Aptus qui w. subj., 503, II., 2. 
Apud w. ace., 433 : 433, 1. ; designat- 
ing abode, 446, N. 4. 
-ar final shortened, 21, 2, 2). Nouns 

in or, 63 ; 65, 2 ; quant, of increm., 

585, I., 1. Gend. of nouns in ar, 

ar, 111 ; 112. -Ar in Plautus for 

-ar, 580, III..N. 2. 
Arar, Araris, decl., 62, III., 1. 
Arbor, quant, of increm., 585, II., 3. 
Arced w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Archilochian verse, 604, N. 1; 628, 

X.; 616. N.: 617, N.; 619, N.; 

stanza, 631, XI. and Xll. ; 631, 

XIV. and XV. 
Arcus, decl., 117, 1. 
Arinae, locat., 426. 2, N. 
Aries, es in, 581, Vl., 1. 
-Oris, adj8. in, 830; compar., 169, 8. 

A in -oris, 587, 1., 6. 
Aristophanic verse, 628, II. 
-arium, nouns in, 823; a in, 587, 

1U.,1. 

18 



-arius, nouns in, 324 ; adjs. in, 830 ; 
a in, 587, HI., 1. 

Abbangement of Wobds and 
Clauses, 559 ff. ; words, 560 ff. ; 
gen. rules, 560 ff. ; effect of empha- 
sis and euphony, 561; chiasmus, 
562 ; kindred words, 563 ; words w. 
com. relation^ 564; special rules, 
565 ff. ; modifiers of nouns, 565 ; 
adjs., 566 ; verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568 ; 
special words, 569; demon., 569. 
I. : preps., 569, II. ; conjuncs. ana 
relat, 569, III.; n<5», 569, IV.; 
inguam, did, 569, V. ; voc.. 569, 
VI. ; clauses, 570 ff. ; as suoj. or 
pred.. 571 ; subord. elements, 572; 
perioas, 573. 

Arsis. 600. 

Article, 48. 6. 

Artus, decl., 117, 1, 2); p., 50, foot- 
note 1. 

-&x*U8, d in, 587, 1., 6. 

Arx, decl., 64. 

Aryan languages, 638. 

-&a in genit.. Decl. 1., 49, 1. Nouns 
in -as, Decl. I., 50; Decl. III., 64, 
2, 8) ; decl., 79. Gender of nouns 
in -as, -as, 105, 106. -As in ad- 
verbs, 304. I., 8, 2). -As, suffix, 
820, 1. -As, adjs. in, 831. Quant 
of -as, -as, 580, III. ; 581, V. : a in 
voc. ofnounsin,581 l HI.,2. Quant 
of increm. of nouns in -as, 585, 1., 8. 

As, 646; 648,1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 628, IV. and V. ; 
631, IV.-VIII. 

Asking, construction w. verbs of, 874. 

Asper, decl., 150, N. 

AspsrgO, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Aspirate, 3, II.. 3. 

-&ssim in pen. subj.. 240, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 25; of con- 
sonants, 83 ; 84. 

AssimiHs w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 

Asm, constr., p. 213, foot-note 8. 

-&SS5 in fut perf., 240, 4. 

Asyndeton, 636, 1., 1. 

^.810,3; 554, III., 2. 

-ai, neut stems in, 58, 2. -At in 
Plautus for -at, 580, III., N. 2. 

Atat, interj., 812, 1. 

-&ticus, a in, 587, III., 2. 

-fttilis, quant of pen., 587, II., 5 ; 
antepen., 587, III., 2. 

-atim, a in, 587, 1., 7. 

Atque, 310, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning as, 
451, 5; than, 459, 2; 554, I., 2, N. 
Que— atque, 654, 1., 6. 

Atqui, 310, 3 ; 554, III., 2. 

-atrum, d in, 587, 1., i. 
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Attamen, 554, IIL. 8. 

Attraction, 686, IV., 5; of pron.,445, 

4 and 8 ; of anteced., 445, 9. 
Attributive a4j., 488, 2. 
-&tns, nouns in, 824 ; & in, 587, 1., 7. 
Any interj., 312, 3. 
Au, souna,6 ; 12 ; changed in compds., 

844, 4, N. 3. 
Auddx, decl., 156. 
Audiens w. two dats., 890, N. 8. 
Audio w. pred. noun, 862, 2, N. 1; 

w. infin., 585, L, 1. 
Aureus, 646. 

Ausim for auserim, 240, 4. 
Aut, 810, 2: 554, II., 2. Avt—auty 

554, II., ft. Position of aut in 

poetry, 569, ED., N. 
Autem % 810, 8; 554, III., 2 and 4; 

position, 569, HI. 
Authors, Latin, 640. 
Autonomasia, 687, III., 1. 
Auxilium, auxilia, 182. 
Aversion, gen. w. ad^js. of. 899, 1., 1. 
Avidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8; 

p. 815, foot-note 2 ; other constrs., 

AvUy decl., 62, IV. 

-&VH8, & in, 587, 1., 6. 

-fa, gen. of nouns in, 91 ; verbals in, 
833; w. eer., 399j II. Quant, of 
increm. of words in -ax, 585, 1., 4, 
(3). 

Axo for egerdy 240, 4. 

B 

B, sound, 7, N. ; changed to », 83, 1 ; 

to »*, 33, 3, N. ; 84, 8. Quant, of 

monosyl. in, 579, 2. 
Baccar, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, 

Bacchius, 597, N. 1. 

Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, 
N. 1, 1). 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 
1 . Beginning of sentence emphatic, 
561, 1. 

Being, two dats. w. verbs of, 890, N. 
1, 1). Being able, wont, accus- 
tomed, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 2. 



Bellum, decl. , 51 , 8. Belli, locat. , 51, 

8 ; 426, 2. 
Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. signifying, 

391, 4. 
Bene, compar., 806, 2: compds. w. 

dat., 884, 4, N. 1. E final in bene, 

581,1V.,4. ' 



Benefiting, verbs of, w. dat, 885, 1. 

-ber, p. 155, foot-note 1; names of 
months in, 65, 1, 1). 

Bibi, i in, 590, 1. 

Bilti, decl., 62, IV. 

-bilfe, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; verbals in, 
838 ; w. dat., 891, 1. : compar., 168, 1. 
Quant, of pen. of -bills, 587, II., 5. 

Bis, i in, 579, 8. 

Bonifacere,cOnsulerey 401, N. 4. 

Bonus, decl., 148, compar., 165. 

Bds. decl., 66 ; quant, of increm., 581, 
II., 8. 

Brachylogy, 636, II. 

Brazen age, 640, III., 1. 

-brum, nouns in, 327. 

-be, decl. of nouns in, 86. 

Bubae, interj., 312, 1. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 611, 2 ; bucol. caesu- 
ra, p. 356, foot-note 5. 

-bulum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 
nouns in, 327. 

-bunduBj verbals in, 333. 

MrUy decl., 62, II. 

Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 



-X 



C in place of £, 2, 1 and 3. Sound of 
<?, 7 ; 13. C changed to q, 33, 2 ; 
dropped, 86, 3. Pfouns in e, 74. 
GencL. ,111. Quant, of final syllables 
m c, 580, II., w. N. 1. 
!&, suffix, 820, II. 

CaecuSy superl. wanting, 168, 8. 

Caelum, plur., 143, 1. 

Caesura, caesural pause, 602. 

Calcary decl., 63. 

Calendar, Roman, 641 ff. 

Calends, 642, 1., 1. 

Calix w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 2. 

Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 878. 

Campester* decl., 153, N. 1. 

Canuf x decl., p. 36, foot-note 8. 

Capitis w. verbs, 410, III., N. 2. 

Cappadox, quant, of increm., 585, II., 

Capsd for ciperd, 240, 4. 

Caput y decl., 58. 

Carbarns, gend., 53, 1 ; plur., 142. 

Career, carcereSy 132. 

Cardinals. 172; 174; decl., 175 ff, 

Carmeny decl., 60. 

Card, decl., 64, N. 1. 

Cdrus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; w. 

abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 
Cases, Etymology of, 45 ff. Cases 

alike, 46, 2. Case suffixes, 46, 1 ; 

in Decl. III., 57; 67. Case end- 
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ings, 47, N. 3 ; in Decl. I., 48 ; Decl. 

II., 51, 2, 3); Decl. III., 67; for *- 

etems, 62, I., 2; Decl. IV., 116; 

Decl. V., 120; pronouns, 184, 1. 

Irregular case endings, Decl. I., 49 ; 

Decl. II., 52; Decl. III., 67. N. ; 

Decl. IV., 117; Decl. V., 121. 
Casks, Syntax of 7 362 ff. General 

view, 365. Nominat., 368. Vocat., 

369. Accusat., 370 ff. Dat., 882 ff. 

Gen., 893 ff. Abl., 411 ff. Cases 

w. preps., 432 ff. 
Castrum, castra, 132. 
Catalectic, 603, notes 3 and 5. 
Causa, p. 221. foot-note 2. 
Causal adverDs, 305, N. 2, 4); con- 
junctions, 310, 5; 311, 7; 554, V. ; 

555, VII. Causal clauses, 516 ; 517 ; 

w. quod, etc., 516 ; w. cum ana qui, 

517: 
Cause, gen. of, 399, III.. 2 ; abl., 413 ; 

416. Cause expressed by particip., 

549,1. 
Cave&j constr., 385, 1. Cavl w. subj. 

for imperat., 489, 2) ; w. ne omitted, 

499,2. Em cavl, 581, IV., 3. 
-ce, appended, 186, 1 and 2. 
Cecidi, quant, of pen., 591, 1. 
Cedo, o in, 581. it, 1. 
Celeber, celer, decl., 153, N. 1. 
Celd 7 constr., 874, 2. 
Celtiber, decl., 51, 4, 3); quant, of 

increm., 585, III., 3. 
-cen, compds. in, 341, 1. 
Censed, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
-ceps, genit. plur. of adjs. in, 158, 2, 

3) ; compds, in, 342, 1. 
-cer, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Ceres, es in, 581, VI., 1. 
CertO w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Certus w. gen., p. 210 t foot-note 3. 
CUer, ceterus. defective, 159, II. ; 

meaning, 440, N. 2. 
C'eterum, 310, 3 ; 554, III., 2. 
Ch, sound, 7, N. ; 13, 1., 2. 
Changes in consonants, 80 ff. 
Characteristic, stem-characteristic, 

nouns, 46, 8; verbs, 201. Gen. of 

characteristic, 396, V. ; abl., 419, II. ; 

419, 2. 
Chiasmus, 562; 636, V., 4. 
Chief caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Choliambus, 622, 4. 
Choosing, verbs of, w. two aces., 373 ; 

w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 2). 
Choree, p. 850, foot-note 2. 
Choriambus, 597 t N. 1. 
-cida, compds. in, 841, 1. 
Oilix, w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 



Oingd, constr., 377. 

-cino, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-cinus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-cio, nouns in, 321, N. 

Circa, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433; 433, I. ; of ger., p. 815, foot- 
note 5. 

Circiter w. ace, 433: 433, 1. 

Circum, p. 149, foot-note 2; in 
compds., 344, 5; compds. w. ace., 
872; w. two aces., 876; w. dat., 
886, 2. Circum w. ace. 433; 
433, 1. 

Circumdd, ciratm/undd, constr., p. 
198, foot-note 1. 

Circumlocutions w. res, genus, modus, 
ratit, 636, III., 10. 

Cis w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. ; % in, 579, 3. 

CUerior, compar., 166. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 131, N. 

Ciio, o in, 581, II., 1. 

Citrd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace, 
433; 433,1. 

Citum, i in, 590, 1. 

Civis, decl., 62, IV. 

Clam w. ace. or abl., 437, 8. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 331, 
N. 2. 

Classical period, 640, II. 

Classification of letters, 3; verbs, 
257 ff. 

Cldssis, decl., 62, IV. 

Claudus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Clauses, 348 ; N. 1 : as nouns, gend., 
42, N. Pnn. and sub. clauses, 848, 
N. 2. Clause as object, 871, IV. ; as 
abl., abs., 431, N. 1 ; as anteced., 
445, 7. Object clauses of purp., 
498. Subst. clauses of purp., 499, 
8 ; of result, 501. Restrictive clauses 
w. quod, 503, 1., N. 1. Conditional 
clauses, 513 ; concess., 514 ff. ; temp., 
518 ff. ; principal, in indir. disc, 
523; subord.,524. Indirect clauses, 
528 ff. Substantive clauses. 532 ff. ; 
540. Relat. clauses supplied by 
particip., 549, 4. Prin. clauses sup- 
plied by particip., 549, 5, Arrang. 
of clauses, 570 ff. 

Cldvis, decl., 62, III. 

Cliens, decl., 64. 

Climax, 637. VI. 

Close vowels, 3, 1., 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 877. 

-CO, suffix, 820, II. 

Cognate ace, 871, I. and II. 

Cognomen, 649. 

CogO, constr., 880, N. ; p. 274, foot- 
note 2. 

Coins, Roman, 646. 
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-Cdla, compds. in, 341, 1. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 880. N. 

Collective nouns, 89, 2, 1) ; w. plur. 
verb, 461, 1. 

&>«**, decl., 62, IV. 

CollocO, constr., 880, N. 

Colus, gend., 58, 1 ; 118 ; decl., 119, 2. 

Com in compds., 844, 5 ; w. dat. 886. 

Coming together, constr. w. verts of, 
880, W. 

ComUium, comitia, 132. 

Command, dat w. verbs signifying to, 
885, 1. ; infin. after, 585, II. Subj. 
of command, 483 ff. 

CommiseriscU, commiserUur, constr., 
410, IV., N. 1. 

Common nouns, 39, 2. Common quan- 
tity, 16, III. ; 575. 

Communis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 3. 

Commute, constr. % 422, N. 2. 

Comparative oonjuncs., 811, 2; 555, 
II. Comparat. degree, 160: decl., 
154 ; wanting, 167 ; formed t>y mo- 
ots, 170. Comparat. w. gen., 897, 
8; w. abl., 417; w. quam, 417, 1. 
Use. 444. Comparat. w. quam and 
subj., 603, II., 8. in increm. of 
comparat., 585, II., 1. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
213 ff. 

Comparison of adjs., 160 ff. ; modes 
of, 161 ; terminational, 162 ; irreg., 
163; defect., 166; adverbial, 170; 
of adverbs, 806. Use of oompar., 
444. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
885, 4, 8). 

Compes, decl., p. 86. foot-note 4. 

CompleO, constr., 410, V., 1; p. 225, 
foot-note 8. 

Complex sentences, 848 ; elements, 
857, 2 ; subject, 859 ; predicate, 361. 

Complurto, decl., 154, N. 1. 

Compos w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
-w in, 581, VII., 1 ; quant, of in- 
crem. , 585, II., 8. 

Composition of words, 840 ff. 

Compound Words, 313, N. 2; pro- 
nunciation, 8, 3 ; p. 8, foot-note 1 ; 
18, 2. Compd. nouns, decl., 125 ff. 
Compd. interrog., 188, 3; nouns, 
841; 843; adjs., 842; 843; verbs, 
221; 344. Compd. sentences, 849. 
Compds. of preps, w. ace., 372; w. 
two aces., 376 ; w. dat, 886. Quant, 
in compds., 594. Compd. verse, 601, 
N. 2. 

Computation of money, 647. 

Conoealing, verbs of, w. two aces. . 374. 

Concession expressed by particip., 



Concessive conjunctions, 311, 4 ; 555, 
IV. ; concess. subj. of desire, 484, 
III. Concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; posi- 
tion of, 572, II., N. 

Condemning, constr. w. verbs of, 410, 

CondicO w. gen., 409, N. 3. 

Condition expressed by imperat, 487, 
8 ; by particip., 549, 2. 

Conditional conjuncs., 811, 3; 555, 
III. Cond. sentences, 506 ff. ; first 
form, 508; sec. form, 509; third 
form, 510: combined forms, 511; 

512. Condit. clauses w. dum } etc., 

513. Condit. sentences in indir. 
disc., 527. Position of condit. 
clauses, 572, II., N. 

Confidd w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

CbnUor, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Conjugation, 201 ff. ; of sum, 204. 
First conj., 205 ff. ; 223 ff. ; 257 ff. ; 
second, 207 ff. ; 225 ff. ; 261 ff. ; 
e, in imperat, 581, IV., 3 ; third, 209 
ff. ; 227 ff. ; 269 ff. ; fourth, 211 ff. ; 
229 ff.; 284 ff. ; is in pres. indie, 
581, VIII., 3 ; verbs in io of Conj. 
III., 217. Periphrastic, 233 ff. 
Peculiarities, 235 ff. Comparative 
view, 218. Irreg. verbs, 289 ff.; 
defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. In- 
crem. of conj., 583 ; 584 ; quant, 586. 

Conjunctions, 809; coord.. 554; sub- 
orn., 555. Conj. omitted, 554, I..6. 
Place of conj. in sentence, 569, III. 

Conor , constr., 498, II., N. 1. 

Consents w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 
p. 315, foot-note 2; other constrs., 
400. Conscius mint sum w. infin., 
535, 1., 8. 

Consecutive conjs., 311, 6 ; 555, VX 

Cbnsequvr, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Cdnsimilis w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 

Consonant nouns, 55 ff. Consonant 
stems, 57 ff. Consonant verbs, 209. 

Consonants. 8, n. ; double, 8. N . 2 ; 
sounds or, 7; 18; 15, 2: phonetic 
changes in, 30 ff. ; interchanged w. 
vowels, 28 : 29 ; assimilated, 38 ; 84; 
dissimilated, 85 ; omitted, 86. 

Cdnsors w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

ConstUud. constr., 498, 1., N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Constd w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Consul, decl., 60. 

Consuld, constr., 874, 2 ; 385, 1. 

C&nsuUus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Contendd w. dat, p. 201, foot-note 1 ; 
w. infin., 498, II., N. 1 ; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 8). 
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Gontentus w. abl., 420^ 1,4); 421, III. 
Continental pronunciation of Latin, 

15. 
Contingit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
Continuing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 

i., l. 
Contrd, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 

433 ; 433, 1. 
Contraction of vowels, 23 ; in conju- 
gation, 235. Quant, of syllables in 

contract., 576,1. 
CorUrarius w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8. 
Contrd- in compds., 594, 8. 
Convenid, constr., 880, N. 
Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 

n.; 410, II. ' ' 

Corwocd, constr., 880, N. 
Coordinate conjs., 309, 1 } 554. 
Copia, cdpiae, 132. COpta est w. in- 

fin., 533, 3, N. 3. 
Copulative conjs., 310, 1 ; 554, 1. 
Copuld w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Cor, defective, 133, 5 ; o in, 579, 3. 
Coram, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. abl., 

434. 
CornH, decl.j 116. 
Cordnides, i in, p. 345, foot-note 3. 
Corpus, decl., 61. 
Correlative pronouns, 191; adverbs, 

305. Correlat. compar. conjuncs., 

555, II., 1. Position of correlat. 
x clauses, 572, II., N. 
CDs, defective, 133, 5. 
-edsus, adjs. in, 328. 
Cotidie, locat., 120, N. 
Countries, names of, gend., 42, II., 2 ; 

constr., 880, 8. 
GrUor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Crimine, constr., 410, II., 1. 
-crum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1; 

nouns in, 327. 
Cubitus, 648, IV., N. 
Guicuimodi, 187, 4. 
Gujat, cujus, 185, N. 3. 
Gbjuemodl, cujuscumquemodi, 187, 4, 

-cula, nouns in, 821 ; u in, 587, II., 8. 

-culo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-culum, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1 ; 
nouns in, 821 ; 327 ; ou in t 587, II., 8. 

-cuius, nouns in, 321 ; adjs. in, 332 ; 
u in pen., 587, II., 8. 

Cum, prep., p. 149, foot-note 2 ; ap- 
pended, 184, 6; 187, 2; com in 
compds., 844, 5. Cum w. abl., 
434; 434, I.;, of accompaniment, 
419 ; of manner, 419, III. ; after 
idem, 451, 5; w. pi. verb, 461, 4. 
Cum w. ger., p. 216, foot-note 1. 

Cum, quum, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 305, 



IV.; 811, 1 and 4; p. 151, foot- 
notes 1 and 4; 311, 7; w. perf. in- 
die, 471 j 5 ; w. plup. indie, 472, 2 ; 
introducing a condition, 507, 3; a 
concession, 515, III. ; 515, N. 4 ; a 
causal clause, 517 : a temp, clause, 
521. Cum w. infinit, 524, 1, 2)* 
Cum — turn, 554. 1., 5. 
-cumque, p. 75, foot-note 3; 305, 

n. ir 

Cumuld, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
Guncti w. part, gen., 397, 3, N. 4. 
-cundus, verbals in, 333. 
Cupidus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 

p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Oupiens w. dat. of possessor, 887, 



-COS, afljs. in, 330 ; 833, 5. 

Cyclic dactyl, 598, 1, 3); anapaest, 

598, 1, 4). 
Cyclops, quant of increm., 585, II., 2. 



D for t, 82, N. 1. D changed to 1, 32 ; 
assimilated to n or *, 34, 1 ; to Z. 34, 
2 ; dropped before *, 36, 2. D nnal 
dropped, 36, 5, 2). Quant, of final 
syllables in d, 679, 2 ; 580, IL 

-d, -da, nouns in, 322. 

Dactyl, 597, I.: cyclic, 598, 1, 8). 
Effect of dactyls, 610, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 603, N. 1 ; 614 ff. ; 
hexameter, 609 ff. 

Damma, gend., 48, 5. 

Bamm, quant of pen., p. 845, foot- 
note 1. 

Danger, constr. w. expressions of, 498, 



Daps, dapis, defective, 133, 3. 

Dare Mtieras. 385, 1, N. Dare ope- 
ram w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 
j^in dedi, a in datvm, 590, 1. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 1. 

Dates, JEng. and Lat, 644. 

Dative, Decl. I., 49, 4; Decl. in., 
58, 2; 66, 2; 67, N. 1 ; 68, 5; Decl. 
IV., 117, 1; Decl. V., 121, 1. 

Dative; syntax of, 382 ff. Dat. for 
ace., 880, 4. Dat. in exclamations, 
381, N. 3, 3) ; w. verbs, 384 ff. ; w. 
compds., 886 : of possessor, 387 ; of 
agent, 388. Ethical dat, 889. Two 
dats., 390. Dat. w. adjs., 391 ; 399, 
I., 3, N. 1 ; 400, 1 ; w. nouns and 
adverbs, 392 ; w. rlfert and interest, 
408, 1. , 3. Dat. of penalty, 410, in. , 
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N. 1. Dat of ger., 542, II. ; ge- 
rundive, 544, 2. - 

Dative sing, in L 581, I., 2. E in 
dat, Decl. HI., 581, IV., 2. 

4 Daughter ' apparent ellipsis of, 898, 
I.,N.2. Names of daughters, 649, 4. 

Day, Bom. division of, 645. 

Di in compds. w. dat, 886 ; w. abl., 
484, N. 1. Di w. abL, 484: 484, 
I. ; for genit, 897, N. 8. De w. 
ger., p. 816, foot-note 1. 

Dea, decl., 49, 4. 

Debed w. pres. infln., 587, 1. 

Decay, phonetic, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

DecernO, constr., 498, I., N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Decipid, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5. 

Declarative sentence, 850; in indir. 
disc v 528, L 

Declaring, constr. w. verbs of, 535, 1. 

Declension, 46 ; first, 48 ; see., 51 : 
third, 55 ; fourth, 116 ; sec. ana 
fourth, 119; fifth, 120; compds., 
125. -0 in Decl. HI., 581, II., 2. 
-E in Decl. I. and V., 681, IV., 1. 
Increm. of decl., 582 ; 584 ; quant., 
585. 

DUoced, constr., 874, 2. 

Defective nouns, 122 : 127, II. ; 129 ff. ; 
adjs., 159, II. Def. compar., 166 ff. 
Def. verbs, 297. 

Degree, adverbs of, 805, N. 2, 8). 

Degrees of comparison, 160. 

Detnde, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Delecto, constr., 885, II., N. 1. 

Deliberative subj., 484, V. Delib. 
questions, 528, II., 1, N. 

Dews, decl., 54. 

Ddptiin, quant, of increm., 585, IV., 8. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 874. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 186; use 
of, 450 ff. ; 449, 1. Demon, roots, 
814, IL Demon, adverbs, 450, N. 4. 
Demon, w. infra., 538, 3. Position 
of demon., 569, 1. Demon, redun- 
dant, 636, III., 7. 

Denarius, 646. 

Denique, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Denominatives, 835. 

Dental stems. Decl. m., 58. 

Dentals, 8, TL ; 3, N. 1, 1., 2. 

Dependent clauses, 348, N. 2. De- 
pend, questions, 528, 2, N. 

Deponent verbs, 195, 2 ; 231 ; 465, 2. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 

Derivation. 321 ff. ; of nouns, 821 ff. ; 
adjs., 828 ff. ; verbs, 335 ff. 

Derivatives, quant, in, 593r 

-d&9, nouns in, 322. 

Descent, names of, 822. 



Descriptive genit., 396, V. : abl., 419, 

II., N. Descrip. imperf. in temp. 

clauses, 518, N. 1. 
Desideratives, 284, 2: 838. 
Disind, constr.. p. 217, footnote 5. 
Desire, subj. or, 483 ff. ; for imperat., 

487,4. 
Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, 1., 1 ; 

p. 315, foot-note 2 ; w. verbs of, 410, 

v.. 2. Subj. after verbs of, 498, L ; 

infinit, 533, 1., 1 ; 536, II. 
Diristd, constr., p. 217,/oot-note 5. 
Demerd w. ace., 371, III., N. 1 ; w. 

dat. or ace., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, m. 
Dteum, synaeresis in, 603, m., N. 1. 
D&uper w. ace., 437, 1. 
DUerior, comparison, 166. 
Deterius, comparison. 806, 3. 
Determinative compds., 843, 1. 
Determining, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 

l., 1. 
Deterred, constr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 
Dent, decl., 51, 6. 
-dez, compds. in, 341, 1. 
Dexter, decl., 150, N. 1); dextra, 

constr., 425, 2. 
Di, die, insep. prep., 808 ; in compds., 

844,6; i'mdi, 594,2. 
Diaeresis, 602, 2 ; 608, IV. 
DlanaAm, 577, 1., 8, (4). 
Diastole, 608, V. 
Die for dice, 238. 
Dicid, defective, 184. 
Dicolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 
Dicor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 
Dietd audtens, 390., N. 3. 
-dicus, compds. m, 842, 1 ;_ compar., 

164. 
Didd, decl., 68. 
Diet, decl., 120 ; 122, 1 ; gend., 128 ; 

i in compds., 594, 7. 
Difference, abl. of, 417. 2 ; 423. 
Differing, dat w. verbs of, 885, 2; 

885,472). 
D\ferd w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
DwicilU, compar., 163, 2 ; w. dat., p. 

205, foot-note 1 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 
Dignor, constr., 421, N. 2. 
Digmu, constr., 421, III. ; 421.N. 3. 

Dignus qui w. subj., 503, U., 2. 

Dignus w. supine, 547, 1. 
Diiambus, 697, I*. 1. 
Dimeter^OS, N. 2. 
Diminutive nouns, 821; adjs., 832; 

verbs, 339. 
Diphthongs, 4 ; sounds of, 6 ; 12 ; 15, 

1 : weaKening of, 28, N. ; quant 

of syllab. w. diphth., 576, I. ; final 
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diphth. elided, 608, I. ; shortened 

in hiatus, 608, II., N. 8. 
Dipody, 597, N. 2. 
Direct object, 370 ff. Direct disc, 

522, 1 ; changed to indir., 530 ; in- 

dir. to direct, 581. 
Directing, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 
Direction, how expressed, 384, 3, 1) ; 

885,4, 1): 386, 3. . 
Dirund, M in. 594, 2, N. 1. 
Die, quant, or increm., 585, IV., 2. 
Die, di, insep. prep., 308 ; in compds., 

844,6. 
Di8ertu8 x di in, 594, 2, N. 1. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 310, 2 ; 554, 

II. Disjunct, questions. 353. 
Dispar, constr., p. 205, ioot-notes 1 

and 3. 
Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat., 885, 1. 
Dispondee, 597, N. 1. 
Dissenting, verbs of, w. dat., 885, 2. 
Dixsentib, disHded, w. dat., p. 200, 

foot-note 2. 
Dissimilation of vowels, 26 ; conso- 
nants, 35. 
DisdmiUs, compar., 163, 2; constr., 

p. 205, foot-notes 1, 2, and 3. 
Dissyllabic perfects and supines, 

quant, of pen.. 590. 
Distance, abl. of, 379, 2; 423, N. 2. 
Distich, 606, N. ; elegiac, 615. 
Distd w. dat., p. 200, foot-note 2. 
Distributives, 172, 8 ; 174 ; decl., 179. 
Ditrochee, 597, N. 1. 
Diu, 304, 1., 1 ; compar., 806, 4. 
Dius, i in, 577, I., 8, (2). 
DittLumus, superl. wanting, 168, 8. 
Diversw, compar., 167, 2 ; w. dat., p. 

205, foot-note 1. 
Dives, compar., 165, N. 2. 
-d8, nouns in, 827, 4, N.j decl., 60, 4. 
Do w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). See 

also Dare, Quant, of increm. of dd, 

586, 1. 
Doced, constr., 874,2. 
Doled w. ace., 371, III., N. 1 ; w. abl., 

p. 221, foot-note 2 ; w. infin., p. 310, 

foot-note 2. 
Domus, gend., 118 ; decl., 119, 1 ; 

constr., 380, 2, 1) ; 412, II., 1 ; 425, 2. 
Dbnec, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 519. 
Ddnd, constr., p. 198, Toot-note 1 ; w. 

two data., 890, N. 1, 2). 
Double consonants, 8, N. 2. Double 

constr. w. verbs, 884, 2. Double 

questions, 353. 
Dropping of vowels, 27 ; consonants, 

86. 
Dry measure, Rom., 648, II. 
Dt changed to st, «*, or «, 35, 3. 



Dual number, p. 68, foot-note 1. 

Dubitd, constr., 505, 1. 

Due for Mce, 238. 

Ducd w. two dats.. 390, N. 1, 2. 

Duim for dem, 240, 3. 

Dam, p. 145, foot-note 1 ; 811, 1 and 8 ; 
555, I., 1 ; w. pres. indie, 467. 4; 
w. subj. in conditions, 513, 1. Dum 
in temp, clauses, 519; in indir. 
clauses, 529, II., N. 2. 

Dummodo, 311, 8 ; w. subj. in con- 
ditions. 513, 1. 

Duo, dec!., 175 ; o in, 581, II., 1. 

Duration of time, 879. 

-dus, adjs. in, 333. 

Dv changed to b, v, or d, 82, N. 2. 

E 

E, 6, sound, 5 ; 10 ff. 2 final short- 
ened, 21, 2, 3). Nouns in I, Decl. 
I. , 50 ; in e, Decl. IH. ; 63 ; 65. 2 :70. 
E, gend. of nouns in, Decl. III., 
111. -E in abl., 62. -^inplur. of 
Greek neuters, 68, 6. ^-nouns, 
120. JB*-verbs, 207. ^-sterns, 120, 

1. -E, -g, in adverbs, 304, I., 3; 
804, II., 2: 804, III., 1. -E, -e, 
suffix, 320 JI. E changed to *, 844, 
4,N. 1. E or Sin ft, 120, 2; 577,1., 

2, (1); 585, HI., 1. E or i, final, 
580 ; I. ; 580, III., N. 2; 581, IV. ; 
in increm. of decl., 585 ; 585, HI. ; 
conj., 586 ; 586, II. E elided be- 
fore consonant, 608, 1., N. 2. 

£ or ex, see ex. 

Ed, 304, II., 3 ; 805, V. 

-€a in prop, names, e in, 577, 1., 5, N. 

Eahu* for eis = its, p. 73, foot-note 2. 

Eddem. 304, II., 3 ; 805, V. 

Easy, dat. w. aajs. signifying, 891, I. 

Bcast&r, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Ecce, 312, 1: with demonstratives, 
186, 8; with dat. in exclamations, 
881, N. 3, 3). 

Ecquxe, 188, 3. Ecqvid, p. 180, foot- 
note 1. 

Ecthlipsis, 604, 1., N. 4. 

Edim Tor edam, 240, 3. 

-€d$, nouns in, 325 ; e in, 587, 1., 2. 

Sdoced, constr., 874, 2. 

Ee in synaeresis, 608, III., N. 1. 

Effect, ace. of, 371, 1., 2, 2). 

EMcid, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2: 
501, II., 1. 

Efiigte*y decl., 122, 2. 

iJffort, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Egenus, compared, 164, 1; w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 8 ; p. 219, Toot- 
note 4. 
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Eged, constr., 41ty V., 1. 
Ego, decl., 184. /in mihl, 581, 1., 2. 
O in ego, 581, II., 1. 

J hem, inteij., 312, 1. 
heu, inteij., 312, 8 ; w. ace., 881, N. 
2; d in, 577, 1., 2,(3). 
Eho. ehodum, 812, 5 ; o in, 581, II., 1. 
Ei, inteij., 812, 8 ; w. dat., 881, N. 3, 

8). 
Ei, pronunciation as diphthong. 6, 1 ; 
12, 1 ; * or e in H, 120. 2; 577, 1., 
** " % ■""* *" " Ei in synae- 



f 2, (1); 585, m.,1. 

resis, 608, m., N. 1. 
-els, d in, 587, 1., 8. 
-4ius,*in, 577, 1., 2, (2). 
^'a, 812. 2 and 6 ; a in, 581, III., 8. 
Ejuzmodi, 186, 4, N. 
-ela, 9 in. 587, 1., 4. 
Elegiac Distich, 615. 
Elements of sentences, 856 ff. 
-elis, i in, 587, 1., 4. 
Elision, 608, 1. 
-elUt, nouns in, 821, 4. 
J#aw» for en Mam, 186, 8. 
Ellipsis, 636, 1. 
-elrom, nouns in, 821, 4. 
Ellwm for to Mum, 186, 8. 
-ellus in nouns, 321, 4; adjs., 332, 

N. 1. 
Eluvies, defective, 122, 3. 
-em in ace., 62. 
Emotion, oonstr. w. verbs of, 371, HI. ; 

410, V., 2; 585, IU. 
Emphasis in arrang. of words, 561. 
Emphatic forms of pronouns, 184, 8 : 

185, N. 2. Emphatic adverbial 

phrases, 305, N. 4. 
En, 812, 1; w. demonstratives, 186, 

8 ; in exclamations, 381, N. 8, 3). 
-en, suffix. 820, II. ; nouns in, 327. 

Quant, or increm. of nouns in -en, 

585, III., 2. 
-ena, * in, 587, 1., 5. 
Enallage, 636, IV. 
Enclitics, accent, 18, 2, 1); quant., 

579, 1., 1. 
End, dat. of. 884, 1, 8). End of sen- 
tence emphatic, 561, II. 
Endeavoring, oonstr. w. verbs of, 498, 

H., N. 1. 
Ending, constr. w. verbs of, 533,1., 1. 
Endings of genitive, 47 ; of cases, 

Decl. I., 48: 49: Decl. II., 51, 2, 

3); 52; Decl. III., 62, I., 2; 67: 

Decl. IV., 116 ; 117 ; Decl. V., 120 ; 

121; in compar., 162; conj., 213- 

216. 
Endo, o in, 581, II., 1. 
English pronunciation of Latin, 9 ff. 
-em, e in, 587, 1., 8. 



Enim, 810, 5; 554, V., 8; position, 
569, m. 

EnUor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Enneasyllabic verse, 619, 1. 

-ensis, adjs. in, 830 ; 331. 

-ent. suffix, 320, U. 

-entia, -entio, suffixes, p. 155, foot- 
note 9. 

-entior, -entissiinus, in compar., 
164. 

-ento, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 9. 

Enumerative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

-enus, e in, 587, 1., 5. 

Ed. ire, w. sup. in -um, 546, 2 ; fri w. 
do., 546, 3. /in ibam, ibd, etc, 586, 
HI., 4. I'm Uum, 590, 1. 

Ed, adverb, 804, II., 8, N. ; 305, II. ; 
554, IV., 1 ; w. gen., p. 209, foot- 
note 3. 

E&dem, 305, II. 

Epenthesis, 635, 4. 

Ephesus, decl., 51, 8. 

Epicene nouns, 43, 3. 

Epiphora, 636, HI., 4. 

Epvtoml, decl., 50. 

Epizeuxis, 636, HI., 5. 

-eps, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Epulum, epulae, 143, 3. 

Equester, decl., 153, N. 1. 

Equivalents, metrical, 598. 

-er, nouns in, gend., 53; 99; 103; 
decl., 51, 4; 60, 3; adjs. in, decl., 
62, IV., N. 1; 150. N.; 153, N. 2; 
compar., 163, 1. Quant, of increm. 
of nouns in -3r, 585, III., 4. 
5re for erunt, 236. 

rga, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
438 ; 483, 1. ; after adjs., 391, IL, 1 : 
for gen., 396, III., N. 1. 
rgd, 810, 4 ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; w. 
gen., 898, 5. 
• -erunt for -erunt, 236, N. ; 586, II. , 4. 

Es attached to preceding word, 27, N. ; 
e in, 579, 8 : in compels., 581, VI., 2. 

-es, -es, suffixes, 820, II. Nouns in 
-es, 827; decl., 65, 1; 80: 120; 
quant, of increm., 585, III., 4; 
eend., 99; 104 \ 105; 109; 120. 
Decl. of nouns in -es, 81 ; gend., 
99 ; 104. Es or -is final, 580, III. ; 
581, VI. A in voc. of Greek nouns 
in -is, p. 841, foot-note 1. 

-esimus, i in, 587, III., 8. 

Esse omitted, 534, N. 

Essential elements of sentences, 857, 1. 

-essG, -esslm, in rut. pen. and 
perf. subj., 240, 4. 

-ess5, verbs in, 836, N. 2. 

Est drops initial, 27, N. Est ut, 498, 
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II. . N. 2. Est, impers., constr., p. 
276, foot-note 2. Est at end of line, 
618, N. 8. 

-ester, -estris, adjs. in t 830, 1. 

Et, 810, 1 ; 554, I. ; meaning as, 451, 
5; than, 459, 2. Et—et, et~-que, 
que — et, neque (nee) — et, et — neque 
(nee), 554^ I., 5. ^^ in poetry, 
position, 569, HI., N. Preps, re- 
peated w. et— et, 636, HI., 6. 

-et in Plautus for -et, 580, HI., N. 2. 

-€ta, l in, 587,1., 7. 

-etas, e in, 587, II., 4. 

Etenim, 810, 5 ; 554, V., 2. 

Ethical dat., 389. 

Etiam, 810, 1 ; 554, 1., 2, 4, and 5. 

Etiamsi, etsi, 811, 4; in concessions, 
515, II. Etsi = 4 jet,' etc, 515, N. 2. 

-Stum, nouns in, 323 ; e in, 587, 1., 7. 

-etus,8in, 587, 1., 7. 

Etymology, 37-344. Figures of ety- 
mol., 634, N. ; 635. 

Eu, sound, 6, 1 ; 12. 

Euge, interj., 312, 2 and 6. 

Euhoe, interj.. 312, 2. 

Euphemism, 687, XL, 4. 

Euphony in arrang. of words, 561. 

-eus, adjs. in, 329 ; -eus, 331. -Eu& 
in prop, nouns, I in, 577, 5, N. 

J'venit, constr., p. 276, foot-note 2. 
voe, interj., 312, 2. 

Ex, i, in compos., 844, 5; w. dat., 
886, 2; w. abl., 434, N. 1. Ex w. 
abl. for part, gen., 897, N. 3. Ex, 
I, w. abL, 434; 434, 1. E, ex, 434, 
N. 2. Ex, i, w. ger., p. 316, foot- 
note 1. 

-ex, -ex, decl. of nouns in, 92 ; 93. 
Compds. in -ex, 841, 1. 

Exadversum, exaaversus, w. ace., 433. 

Exanvmus, exanimis, 159, III. 

Exchanging, constr. w. verbs of, 422, 
N. 2. 

Exclamatory sentences, 355; ace. in, 
881 ; voc., nom., dat. in, 381, N. 8 ; 
infin. in, 539, III. 

Existimd, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Exonerd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Exoe, -OS in, 581, VII., 1. 

Expedid, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Expers w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Explicative asyndeton, p. 370, foot- 
note 1. 

Exposed w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Exsequids, ace. of limit, 380, 2, 3). 

Exsotvd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Exsors w. gen., j>. 210, foot-note 3. 

Extempld, 304, II., 1, N. 

Extent of space, ace. of, 379. 

External object, 871, L, 1. 



Exterus, compar^ 163, 3. 

Extra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 

433; 433,1. 
Extrenws, meaning, 440, N. 2. 
ExuO, constr., 377; p. 198, foot-note 

1 ; p. 219, foot-note 1. 



Foe for face, 238. Fac ne w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 489, 2). A in foe, 
679, 8. 

Facto, decl., 122, 2. 

Facilis, compar., 163, 2; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1 ; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Facto, accent of compds., 18, 2, 2). 
Facia omitted, 868, 3, N. 1. Facto 
w. dat., 885, 3 : w. pred. gen., 403 ; 
w. abl., 415, III., N. 1. Facto ut, 
498, II., N. 2. Facto w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2; 499, 2; 501. II., 1. 
£ before f in compds., 594, 6. 

-lactO, verbs in, 844, 3. 

FacuUas, facilitates, 132. 

FaUm, compar., 167, 2. 

Fdma fert w. infln.. 635, 1., 3. 

Fames, abl. fame, 187, 2. 

FamUia, genitive, 49, 1. Familid, 
constr., 415, II., N. 

Far, decl., 63, 2, N. ; 188, N. 

Fas, defect., 134; w. supine, 547, 1. 

Fastidtosus w. gen., p. 210, foot- 
notes. 

Faux, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Favorite vowel ? 24. 

Fax, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, (8). 

Faxd,faxim,foTfewrO,fecervm, 240,4. 

Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 498, III. 

Febris, decl., 62, HI. 

Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 371, III. ; 
410, V., 2 ; 535, m. 

Feet in versification, 597. 

FeL defective, 133, 4, N. 

FeUx, decl., 156. 

Feminine, 42, II. Fern, caesura, 611, N. 

Fer for fere, 288 ; e in, 579, 8. 

-fer, compds. in, 842, 1 ; decl., 51, 4, 
2) ; adjs. in, 150, 3), N. 

Fere,fermi, I in, 581, IV., 4. 

FerO and compds., increm. of, 586, 1. 

Feror, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

FertiUs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Ferus, not compared, 169, 4. 

Festivals, plur. in names o£ explained, 
131, N. ; plur. in -alia, decl., 136, 8. 

-fex, compos, in, 341, 1. 

-flco, verbs in, 344, 8. 

-Ileus, adjs. in, 342, 1 ; compar., 164. 

Fidtiis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 



Fidi, i in, 590, 
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Fiddw. abl., 425, 1.1), N. 
Filth ded.,120 ff.; g final in, 581^.,! 
Figures of prosod 
speech, 634 ff. ; ol 



fog. of 
,684, 
; 636; 



Is . : 685 ; of syntax, 634, 
of rhetoric, 684, N. ; 687. 
Wia, decl., 49, 4. 



FUia, 

Filix w. short increm., p. 243, foot- 
note 2. 

Filling, constr. w. verbs of, p. 225, 
foot-note 3. 

Final conjunctions, 811, 5 ; 665, V. 
Final vowels and syllables, quant, 
of, 680 ; 681. Fin. syl. of verse, 605. 
Fin. syl. elided. 608, I. Fin. long 
vowel or diphthong shortened in 
hiatus, 608, II., N. 3. 

Finis, decl., 62, IV. ; singular and 
plur., 132. 

Finite verb, 199, N. 

Finitimus, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 
1 and 8. 

Fid w. two dats., 890, N. 1, 1) ; w. 
abl., 415, in., N. 1. FU, constr., 
p. 276, foot-note 2. 7 or * in fid, 
577, 1., 8, (1). j^before/in oompds., 
594,6. 

First decl., 48 ff. ; afinal in, 581, IV., 1. 
First conjugat. , 205 ff. ; 228 ff. ; 257 ff. 

Flagitd w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Flocci. constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Fids, decl., 61. 

Following, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
I., 1. 

Foot, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 
Eoman foot, 648, IV. 

• For,* how translated, 884, 8. 

Fords, 304, I..1. 

Fore ut, 537, 8. 

Foreign words indecl., 128, 2. 

Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Font, i in, 581, VIII., 1. 

Formation of stems of verbs, 249 if. ; 
of words, 818 ff. ; of nouns, 821 ff. 

Fornix w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 2. 

Fort, defective, 134. 

ForsUan, 304, IV., N. 2; w. subj., p. 
267, foot-note 1. 

FortuUus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Fortuna./ortunaf, 132. 

Fourth decl. , 11 6 ff. Fourth conjugat. , 
211 ff. ; 229 ff. ; 284 ff. 

Fractions, 174, 1. 

Frauds, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Fraus, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4. 

Free from, constr. w. adjs. signify- 
ing, 414, III. 

Frenum, pl.freni,frena, 148, 2. 

Frequentatives, 336. 



FrUus w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Fricatives, 8, II., 4. 

Friendly, constr. w. adis. signifying, 

391, 1, and 11. 
Iructus, decline. 
Fruai, indechn., 159, \.\ compar., 

165, N. 2. 
Fruor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; 

gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 
Frux, defective, 133, 3 ; quant, of 

increm., 535, v., 2. 
Fuam for sim, 204, 2. 
Fulness, adjs. of, w. gen., 899, L, 8. 
Fungor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, tf. 4; 

gerundive of, 544, 2, N. 5. 
Fur, quant, of increm., 685, V., 2. 
Furnishing, constr. w. verbs of, p. 

225, foot-note 8. 
Future, 197; 222. Fut. indie, 470; 

for imperat., 487, 4. Fut. in condit., 

611, 1, N. 1 ; in temp, clauses, p. 

298, foot-note 2. Fut. in subj., 

479 ; 481 ; 496. Fut. imperat., 487, 

2. Fut. infin., 537 ; periphrast., 

637, 3. Fut. particip.,550. 
Future Perfect, 197, II. ; 222, II. ; 

478; in subj.. 496; in indir. disc.. 

625. 2 ; in infinit., 537, 8, N. 2. -Is 

in fut. perf., 581, VHL, 5. 
Fut&rmm esse ut, 537, 3. Futurum 

sit, esset, ut, p. 272, foot-note 2. 

G 

G formed from C, 2, 2 ; sound. 7 ; 13 ; 
changed to c, 88, 1 ; assimilated to 
m, 84, 8 ; dropped, 86, 8. 

Gauded, constr., p. 221, foot-note 2 ; 
p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Gdvisus, i in, 586, HI., 2. 

Gemd w. ace., 871, III., N. 

Gems, gend. of names of, 58, 1. 

Gender, 41 ff. j. Decl. I., 48 ; Decl. II., 
58; Decl. HI., 99-115; Decl. IV., 
118. Decl. V., 123; general table, 
124. 

Gener, decl., 51, 4, 8). 

General relatives, p. 75, foot-note 8. 
Gen. rel. adverbs, 305, N. 1. Gen. 
subject, 460, 1, N. 2. Gen. truths, 
467, II. ; in conditions, 508, 5 ; 511, 
1. Gen. negat, 558, 1 and 2. 

Genere, constr., 415, II., N. 

Genitive, endings of, 47 ; Decl. I**fo 
for ae. urn for drum, 49 ; Decl. IL, 
i for **, 51, 5 ; urn for drum, 52, 8 ; 
dn for drum, 54, N. 1 ; Decl. III., 
um or ium. p. 86, foot-notes 3 ana 
4; p. 88, root-note 2; p. 40, foot- 
note 3 ; yos, fs, 68, 2 ; dn, 68, 4 ; 
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Decl. IV., uis, uos, for Us, 117; 
Decl. V M f, «, is, for &, 121. Gen. 
in adj8., 168, 2. -& in gen., 581, 

Genitive, syntax, 893 fF. ; how ren- 
dered. 393, N. Gen. w. possessives, 
363, 4, 1); w. nouns, 895; varie- 
ties, 396 ; in special constructions, 
398; 406 ff. ; w. adjs., 391, II., 4; 
899; w. verbs, 401 ff. Pred. gen., 
401 ff. ; of price, 404; 405. Ace 
and gen., 409. Gen. w. adverbs, 
397, £ Gen. of ger., 542, 1. Posi- 
tion of gen. w. acfo., 565, 2 ; between 
prep, and case, 569, II., 3. 

Genitus w. abl., 415, 11. 

(rentes, Roman, how designated, 331, 
N. 2. 

Gentile nouns, 831, N. 1. 

Genus, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 

-iter, compds. in, 342, 1; decl., 51, 
4,2); a4s. v 150, N. 

Gerund, 200, II. ; endings, 248. Ger- 
und in sequence of tenses, 495, IV. 
Syntax of gerund, 541 ; 542. Ger. 
w. pass, meaning, 541, N. Cases 
of ger., 542. Ger. w. gen., mei, 
etc., 542, I., N. 1 ; denoting pur- 
pose, 542, 1., N. 2 : 542, 111., N. 2. 

Gerundive, 200, IV. ; syntax, 543. 
Gerund, constr., 543, N. ; 544; de- 
noting purpose, 544, 2, N. 2 ; w. 
official names, 544, 2, ft. 8; after 
comparat., 544, 2, ft. 4. 

Gignd w. genui, aenitum, 592, 2. 

Giving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 
N. 1, 2}. 

Glades, decl., 122, 3. 

GUs, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, IV. , 2. 

Glyconic verse, 604, 'ft. 1; 628, III. 
and VH. ; 631, IV.-VI. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 2. 

Gndrus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8; 
p. 815, foot-note 2. 

Gnomic perfect, 471, 5. 

~gO, decl. of nouns in, 60, 4. 

Going, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, N. 

Golden age, 640, II., 1. 

Gracilis, compar., 163, 2. 

Gratia, gratia*, 132. 

Grdtis. f in. 581, VIII., 1. 

Grdtuttus, % in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 

Grdtus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Graviter ferd, constr., p. 810, foot- 
note 2. 

Greater Ionic, 597, N. 1; Archilo- 
chian, 628, X. ; 616, N. ; 619, N. ; 



Asclepiadean, 628, V. ; Sapphic, 
628, VII.; Alcaic, 628, IX. 

Greek Nouns, Decl. I., 50 ; Decl. II., 
54 ; Decl. III., 68. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 577, 5. 7, *, in dat. 
and voc., 581, 1., 2. -2 in voc., 
681, III., 2. -E in plur., 581, IV., 
1. -As in ace., 581, V., 2. -E* in 
Greek words, 581, VI., 3 : ~os, 581, 
VII., 2; -us, 581, IX., 3. A in 
increm. of nouns in a and as, 585, 
1., 3. O in increm., 585, 1I. ; 5; 9 
in wor$ls in -en, 585, 111., 2 ; m -es 
and-«r, 585, III., 4. Quant, of in- 
crem. of words in -or, 585, 1., 4, (8). 
I in increm., 585, IV., 3. 

Grimm's law, 638, N. 2. 

Grus, decl. , 66, 2. 

GrffjM, decl., p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Guilt, adjs. of; w. genit, 899, 1., 3. 

Gutturals, 3, II. ; before s t 80. Gut- 
tural stems, 59. 

H 

H changed to c, 33, 1, N. 1 ; following 
other consonants, does not lengthen 
preceding syllable, 576, 1, ft. 1. 
Syllable before h short, 577. 

Habed, meaning, p. 202, foot-note 8; 
w. two aces., 873, 1, ft. 1 : w. perf. 

rt., 388, 1, N. ; w. two dats., 890, 
1,2). 

#50,804, II., 8; 805, V. 

Hadria, gend., 48, 5. 

Rose forltae, p. 72, foot-note 7. 

Edlitus } i in, p. 845, foot-note 2. 

Happening, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
i., l. 

Hand, use, 552. 

B0a, interi., 312, 6 ; a in, 581, III., 8. 

Bem l inter} . , 31 2, ljj w. dat. , 381, N. 8, 3. 

Hendiadys, 636, III., 2. 

Eipar. quant of increm., 585, 1., 4, 1. 

Hephtnemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Hephthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

H'eres, quant of increm. , 585, HI., 3. 

Heroic verse, 604, N. 2. 

Herbs, decl., 68. 

Heteroclites, 127 ; 135 ff. ; adjs., 159, 

Heterogeneous nouns, 127 ; 141 ff. 

Heu, interi., 312, 3 ; w. ace., 881, N. 2* 
Beu in hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

Bens, interj., 812, 5. 

Hexameter, 603, notes 2 and 6 ; 609 ft 

Hiatus, 608, II. 

Hiber, decl., 51, 4, 8) ; quant, of in- 
crem., 585, 111., 8. 
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HUs, 186; 191 ; use, 460; f in, 579, 8. 6 

in hbc, 579, 3. Hbc redundant, 636, 

HI., 7. 
Hie, 804, III., 2 ; 805, L ; w. gen., p. 

209, foot-note 8. 
Eilarus, hilaris, 159, 111. 
JKno,805,lII. 

Hindering, oonstr. w. verbs of, 505, 11. 
Historical tenses, 198; hist, present, 

467% 111. ; in temp, clauses, 518, N. 

1 ; hist, perfect, 198, 1 \ 197, N. 1 ; 

471, 1L Hist, tenses in sequence, 

491 ff. Hist infin., 536, 1. 
Bde } 804, II., 3, N. 
Modii, 120, N. ; 304, II., 1 ; e in, p. 

841, foot-note 2 ; o in, 594, 10. 
Honestus w. supine, 547, 1. 
Horace, logaoeaio verses in, 628 ; ver- 
sification, 630 ff. ; lyric metres, 631 ; 

index, 632. 
Horred w. ace., 371, 111., N. 
Hdrsum, 305. II. 
Hortative subj., 484, II. 
Hortor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
Hortus, horti, 132. 
Ho8pitM y i in, p. 345, foot-note 2. 
Hostile, constr. w. adjs. signifying, 

891,il.,l. ^ * *' 

Bostis, decl., 62. 
Hours. Koman, 645 ; 645, 2. 
H S, signification, 647, 3. 
Hue, 304, II., 3, N. ; 805, H. ; w. gen., 

p. 209, foot-note 3. 
Uujusmodi, 186, 4, N. 
Humilis, compar., 163, 2. 
Humus, gend., 53, 1; humi, locat, 

426. 2. 
'Husband,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 

1,N. 2. 
Hydrops, quant, of increm., 685, II., 2. 
Hypallage, 636, IV^ 2. 
Hyperbaton, 636, V. 
Hyperbole, 687, VI. 
Hypermetrical, 608, N. 8. 
Hypothetical, see Conditional. 
Hysteron proteron, 686, V., 2. 



I for «/, p. 2, foot-note 1. /, i, sound, 
5 ; 10 ff. /final shortened, 21, 2, 
3). / interchanged with /, 28; 
dropped, 86, 4„ / for ii and ie, 
51, 5. /-nouns, 55 ; t-verbs, 211. 
Stems in ♦, 62 ff. ; origin of, p. 35, 
foot-note 3. Nouns in i, 71 ; gend., 
111. -/in abl., 62; for H, 121, 1 ; 
in adverbs, 804, II., 2; 804, 1H., 1. 
/, i, or i final, 680, I. ; 681, 1. ; in 



increments of decl., 585; 685, IV.; 

conj., 586 ; 586. III. / as conso- 
nant, 608, III., N. 2. 
-i&, suffix, 320. II. Nouns in -ia, 

325 ; -ia and us, 138. 
-la in prop, names, I in, 577, 5, N. 
-iaeus, adjs. in, 331 ; a in, 587, II., 2. 
-iades, am, 587, ii., 1. 
Iambic verse, 603, N. 1 ; 621 ff. ; stan- 
za, 631, XVI. 
Iambus, 597. II. ; irrational, 598, 1, 2\ 
-ianus, adjs. in, 831. 
-Ibam for -iibam, 240, 1. 
Iber, decl., 51, 4, 8): quant, of increm., 

685, HI., 8. 
Ibl, 804, HI., 2 ; 305, 1, and IV. ; I in, 

581, 1., 2 ; quant, of ult. in compels., 

594.9. 
-ibilis, quant, of antepen., 587, IV., 1. 
-Xb5, -fbor, for -torn, -wr, 240, 2. 
Ibus, for eis=iis, p. 73, foot-note 2. 
-idus, adjs. in, 329. 
lotus, 599 ; place in hexam., 612. 
-icus, adjs. in, 830; 881; compar., 

169,3. /in icus, 587, 11., 2. 
-Icus, a4js. in, 835, 5. 
Id ago w. subj., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

//redundant, 636, 111., 7. 
Idcircd, 554, IV., 2. 
Idem, decl., 186, VI. ; w. dat., 891, 

N. 1. Useoffcfem, 451. 
Ideo, 564, IV., 2. 
-ides or -ides, in patronymics, 587, 

11., 1. 
ldes,J42,L, 3. 
-I d 6, i in, 587, L, 2. 
Iddneus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Iddneus quiw. subj., 603, 11., 2. 
Idas, gend., 118. 
-idus, * in, 587, U., 2. 
-ie, suffix, 320.11. 
-iensis, ao^js. m, 381. 
-ier for i in infinit ,, 240, 6. 
-ies, nouns in, 825, N. 1; 327; -Us 

and -ia, 188. 
-IgintI, quant, of antepen., 587, Hi., 

Igitur, 310,4; 554, IV., 3; position, 

569, III. 
Igndrus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8; 

p. 315, foot-note 2. 
Ignis, dec!., 62. 

JgnUus w. dat., p. 205. foot-note 1. 
-fe6, nouns in, 324, N. ; 827, 4, N. ; 

Tin, 587, 1., 2. 
-lie, nouns in, 828 ; i in, 687, 1., 4. 
llico, 804, H., 1, N. ; o in, 581, II., 1. 
I lion, decl., 64. 
-ills, compar. of adjs. in, 168, 2; 168. 

1. 7m3«»,587ll.,5. 
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-Ilis, adjs. in, 330; compar., 169. 3. 

7inita,587,II.,N. 1. 
-ilia, nouns in, 321, 4. 
Iliac, 305, V. 

Illative conjs., 310, 4 ; 554, IV. 
I lie, 186; 191: use, 450; position, 

569. I., 1. JUud redundant, 636, 

III., 7. 
Illic, decl., 186, 2. 
Illic, 304, in., 2; 305,1. 
Mine, 305, III. 
-1115, verbs in, 389. 
Bid, Hide, illuc, 304, II., 8, N. ; iliac, 

305, II. 
Illudo, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 
-lllus, -ilium, nouns in, 321, 4; 

adjs., 332, N. 1. 
-im in ace., 62; for -am or -em in 

pres. subj., 240,3. Adverbs in -im, 

p. 144, foot-note 3. 
Imbicillis, compar., 163, 2. 
Jmber, decl., 6£, N. 2; 65, 1, 2). 
Imbud, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
Jmmemor w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 

8; quant, oflncrem., 585, II., 8. 
-imdnia, nouns in, 325; in, 587, 

in., 4. 

-imOnium, nouns in, 324 ; 6 in, 587, 
III., 4. 

bnpeaAmentum, impedimenta, 132. 

Impelld, constr.. p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Imperative, 196, III. Syntax, 487 ff. 
Imperat. in prohibitions, 488 ff. ; in 
indir. disc., 528, UI. Imperat. sen- 
tences, 354. Imperat. subj., 484, 
IV. fiin. imperat., Conj. II., 581, 
IV., 3. 

Imperfect Tense, 197, I.; 222, I. 
Imperf. indie, 468 flf. ; subj., 480; 
in subj. of desire, 488, 2 ; in potent, 
subj., 485, N. 1 : in seq. of tenses, 
493 : 495, III. ; for future time, 496, 
I. ; in condit., 507, 111. ; 510 ; 518, 
N. 1; in concess., 515, II., 8; in 
temp, clauses, 518, N. 1 ; 518, 1 ; 
519, 2, N. 1; 520,11.: 521,11. 

ImperUvs w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3 ; 
p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Imperd, constr., p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 
p. 810, foot-note 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 298 ff. ; impers. 
pass., 195, U. x 1; 534, 1. Clauses 
of result as subjects of impers. verbs, 
501, 1., 1. 

ImpeHid, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Impetro, constr., p. 274, foot-note 2. 

Jmpled, constr., 410, v., 1 ; p. 225, 
foot-note 8. 

Imploring, constr. w. verbs of, 874, 2, 



Impo8, os in, 581, VII., 1 ; quant, of 
increm., 585, If., 3. 




Impulse, subj. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Imputing, two datives w. verbs of, 
390, N. 1, 2). 

Imti8, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

-in, suffix, 820, II. 

In, 308 ; in compds., 844, 5 and 6 ; w. 
dat., 886. In w. ace. or abl., 435; 
435, N. 1; 435, I.: w. ace. after 
adjs., 391, II., 1; for genit., 896, 
III., N. 1. In w. abl. for genit., 
397, 8, N. 3. In w. ger., p. 315. 
foot-note 5; p. 816, foot-note 1. / 
in in, 579, 8. 

-Xna, nouns in, 324. 

Inca88um, 804, 1., 2. 

Incedd. constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Inceptives, 280 ; 837. 

Incertue w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inchoatives, 837. 

Inclination, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
II., 1, (2). 

Inclutu9 r , compar., 167, 2. 

Incredibilti w. supine, 547, 1. 

Increments, quant, in, 582 ff. ; decl., 
585 ; conj., 586. 

Inde, 804. III., N. ; 805, III. ; 310, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 127, I. ; 128 ; 
gend., 42, N. Indecl. adjs., 159, 1. 

Indefinite pronouns, 189 ; 455 ff. In- 
def. relat. adverbs, 305, N. 1. In- 
def. subject, 460, 1, N. 2 ; 518, 2. 

Independent clauses, 848, N. 2. 

Index of verbs, p. 383 ; lyric metres 
of Horace, 632. 

Indicative, 196, 1. ; use, 474 ff. In- 
die, for subj. in condit., 511. 

Indiged, constr., 410, V., 1. 

IndAgnm, constr., 421, III.; 421, N. 
8. IndAgnm qui w. subj., 503, II., 
2. Indignus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Inddgvs, constr., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Indirect Discourse, 522; moods in 
prin. clauses, 523; in sub. clauses, 
524 ; tenses, 525 ; persons and pro- 
nouns, 526 ; condit. sentences ; 527. 
Direct changed to indir., 530 ; mdir. 
to direct, 531. Indirect clauses, 528 
ff. ; questions. 529; subj. in, 529, 
I. ; indie, 529, 7. 

Indirect Object, 882 ff. ; w. direct 
object, 384, II. 

Indo-European languages, 638. 

Indu, u in, p. 340, foot-note 1. 

Indued ) constr., 877. 

Indulging, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 
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Indud, constr., 377 ; p. 198. foot-note 1. 

-In&, nouns in, 322, N. ; i in, 537, 1., 3. 

In/erne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

In/erus, compar., 163, 3. 

InfidUis w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Infimus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Infinitive, 200, I.; origin, p. 156, 
foot-note 1 ; gend., 42, ft. ; end- 
ings, 248. Infin. in sequence of 
tenses, 495, 4. Infin. in relat. 
clauses, 524, 1, 1) : after conjs., 524, 
1, 2)w Construction of infin., 532 
ff. Infin. w. verbs, 538. Infin. of 
purpose, 533, II. Infin. w. adjs., 
533, II., 3; w. verb, nouns, etc, 
533, 3, N. 3 ; w. preps., 533, 8, N. 
4 ; w. verbs w. ace., 534 ; 535. Sub- 
ject of infin., 536. Histor. infin., 
536, 1. Pred. after infin., 536, 2. 
Tenses of infin., 537. Infin. as sub- 
ject, 538. Infin. in special constr., 
539; as pred., 539, I.; as appos., 
539, II. ; in exclamations, 539, ill. ; 
in abl. abs., 539, IV. 

Infitids, constr., 880, 2, 3). 

Influence, dat. of, 384, 1, 1). 

Infra, p. 149, foot-note 2; w. ace., 
433:433, L 

Ingrdtls, is in, 581, VIII., 1. 

Ingratus w. dat., p. 205 ? tbot-note 1. 

Inheritance, divisions ot, 646, 3, 4). 

-Inl, quant, of pen., 587, 1., 8. 

Inimicns, injUcundus, w. dat., p. 205, 
foot-note 1. 

Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 1. 

Innitor w. abl., 425, 1, 1), N. 

Inops w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inquam, position^ 569, V. 

Inquire, quant, of increm., 585, III., 8. 

Insciensw. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Insciusw. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Inseparable preps., 808 ; in compds., 
844,6; quant, 594, 2. 



OOf, o, * 

Instr. abl., 418 If.' Abl. of instru- 
ment, 420. 

InstruO, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 

Insuber, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Insuetus w. gen., p. 205, foot-note 8; p. 
210, foot-note 3 ; p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Insuper w. ace. or abl., 487, 8. 

Integer w. gen., 899, III., 1. 

Intensives, 836. 

Inter in compds., 344, 5 ; w. dat., 886. 
Inter w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. ; for gen., 
397, 8. N. 8; w. reciprocal force, 
448, N. Inter w. ger., p. 315, foot- 
note 5. 



Interchange of vowels and consonants, 
28; 29. 

IntercludO, constr., p. 198, foot-note 1. 

Inter cub w. short increm., p. 843, foot- 
note 8. 

Interdiu, inter dim, inter dum, 304, 1., 
2. 

Intered, 804, IV., N. 2. 

Interest, dat. ot. 384, 1, 2). Bom. 
computation or interest, 646, 8, 8). 

Interest, constr., 406. 1IL ; 408. 

Interior, compar., 166. 

Interjections, 312 ; 556; 557; w. voc, 
869, 1 ; w. ace., 881, N. 2 ; w. dat.. 
381, N. 3. 3); 889, N. 2. 

Internal Object, 871, L, 2. 

Interne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Interrogative pronouns, 188 ; 454. 
Inter, conjs., 811, 8: 555, VHL 
Inter, sentences, 851. Inter, words, 
351, 1. Double questions, 353. 
Inter, sentences w. potent, subj., 
486, II. ; in indir. disc, 523, II. In- 
direct questions, 528, 2 ; 529, 1. 

Interroqd w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Interval, abl. of, 480. 

Intvmus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Intrd w. ace, 433 ; 433, 1. 

Intransitive verbs, 193, n. ; 195, II., 
1 ; 372, HI., N. 3 ; impers. passive, 
465, 1. 

IntrO- in compds., 594, 8. 

Intus w. abl., 437, 2. 

-Inus, adjs. in, 330, 331; compar., 169, 
8. -Inus or -Inus in adjs., 587, IL, 
5,w. N. 2. 

Invadd, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Invicem, 304, 1., 2. 

InvUus, compar., 167, 2; special use 
of dat., 887, N. 8. InvUus w. force 
of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Id, interi., 312, 2. 

-15, verbs of Conj. HL in, 217 ff. ; 
quant, of stem-syllable, 588. -Io, 
-id, suffixes, 320, IL ; nouns in, 824 ; 
826. 

-I5n in prop, names, * in, 577, 5, N. 

Ionic feet, 597, N. 1 ; verse, 626 ; stan- 
za, 631, xin. 

-ior in comparatives, 162. -Br, suf- 
fix, 820. IT. 

-i8s, suffix, 320, n. 

Ipse, decl., 186, V. ; use, 452; w. abl. 
abs., 434, 4, N. 8. Gen. of ipse w. 
possessive, 898, 8. 

Ipsus for ipse, p. 73 t foot-note 5. 

-IP, decl. of nouns in, 51, 4. 

Iron age, 640, UL, 2. 

Ironical condition, 507, 8, N. 1. 

Irony, 687, V. 
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Irrational time, 596, 1, N. 2. Irrat. 

trochee, 598, 1, 1). Irrat. iambus, 

598, 1, 2). 
Irregular nouns, 127 ff. ; adjs., 199. 

Irreg. comparison, 163 ff. Irreg. 

verbs, 289 ff. 
Is, decl., 186 ; correlat., 191 ; use, 450, 

4,N. 2; 451. Is— qui, 451, 4. E in 

U, 577, 1., 2, (1). I'm is, 579, 3. 
-is, decl. of adjs. in, 62, IV., N. 1 ; 

of nouns in, 65, 1 ; 82. Gend. of 
' nouns in, 105 ; 107. -/* in adverbs, 

804, I., 8, 1). -It in ace. pi., 62: 

64 ; 67 ; in adverbs, 304, II., 1. -Is 

or -is final, 580, 111., w. N. 2; 581, 

VIII. 
Islands, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2 ; 

constr,, 880, 2, 2) ; 412, II., 1 ; 426, 1. 
-issdma, -issimo, suffixes, p. 156, 

foot-note 9. 
-isshnus, a, urn, in superlat., 162; 

p. 157, foot-note 9. 
-iss5, verbs in, 336, N. 2. 
Istdc, 305, V. 
Me, decl., 186, II.; correlat, 191 ; use, 

450. 
Isfic, decl. ,1 86, 2. 
Istic, 804, III., 2 ; 305, 1. 
Mine. 305, III. 
Istd, istdc, 304, H., 3. 
Muc, 304, II., 3 ; 805, IT. 
-It in Plautus for -it, 580, m., N. 2. 
Ita, 305, V. ; Uo— si, 507, 3, N. 2. 

Meaning of *to, 551, N. 2. ui — ita, 

w. superlat., 555, II., 1. A in ita, 

581, III., 3. Ita redundant, 636, 

III., 7. 
Itaque, 310, 4. 
-itas, nouns in, 324 ; 325 ; i in, 587, 

n., 4. 

-iter, * in, 587, II., 4. 
-itia, nouns in, 825. 
cities, nouns in, 325, N. 1. 

-Itim,tin, 587, 1., 7. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-itium, nouns in, 324. 

-it5, frequentatives in, 336, II. 

-itfulo, nouns in, 325 ; i in, 587, IV. , 1. 

-itus in adverbs, * in, p. 845, foot- 
note 2 ; 587, II., 4. / in -itus, 587, 
I., 7. 

-in, suffix, 820, II. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 51, 5. -Ium 
in gen. pi.. 62; 68; 64; 66; 67. 
Nouns in -twm, 324 ; 327. 

-ius, suffix, 820, II. .Decl. of nouns 
in -ius, 51, 5. Adjs. in -ius, 330 ; 
831 ; 338, 5. I or * in ius in gen., 
577, I., 8, (8). / in ius in prop, 
names, 577, 5, N. 



-Itu«, a6\js. in, 833, 6 ; i in, 587, 1., 6. 
-ix, decl. of nouns in, 95. -Ix, decl. 

of nouns in. 94 ; quant, of increm.. 

585, IV., 1. 



J, j, modifications of I, i, 2. 4 ; sound, 
7 ; effect on quantity of preceding 
syllable, 16, L, 2; 576, II. : 576, 2; 
interchanged with t, 28; dropped, 
36, 4. 

-4a, suffix, 820, 1. 

Jacid, spelling and pronunciation of 
compos., 36, 4. 

Jam, compds. of, w. present, 467, 2 ; 
w. imperf., 469, 2. 

-jans, suffix, 320, 1. 

Jecur, decl., 77, 4. 

Jocus, plur. joci, joca, 141. 

-j6r, suffix, 320, II. 

Joy, force of a6\js. expressing, 443, 

Jubar, quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, (1). 

Jubed, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1 ; in 
pass.. 534, 1,N. 1. 

Jucundus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. supine, 547, 1. 

Jud$x } decl., 59. 

Judicid, constr., 410, II., 1. 

Jugerum, decl., 136, 1. Jugerum as 
unit of measure, 648, V. 

Jugum, quant, of syllable before j in 
compds., 576, 2. 

Julian calendar, 641. 

Jungo w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1 : w. 
abi, 419. 1, l5. 

Juppuer, decl. ? 66, 3. 

Jurdtus w. active meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Jus, decl., 61. 

Jwsjurandum, decl., 126. 

Jussd for jusserb, 240, 4. 

Juvenal, versification, 630. 

Juvenis, decl., p. 36, foot-note 8 ; corn- 
par., 168, 4. 

Juvd w. accus., 385, II., N. 1. 

Juxtd w. accus., 433. 



K seldom used, 2, 6. 

-ka, suffix. 320, 1. 

Karthdgd) decl., 66, 4. 

Kindred words near each other, 568. 

Knowing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 

1 ; 535, 1., 1 (2). 
Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, 1.. 

2: p. 315, foot-note 2; w. force of 

adverbs, 443, N. 1. 
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L, stems in, decl., 60 ; norms in, decl., 
75; gend.. 111; 112. Quant, of 
final syllables in /, 579, 2 ; 580, II. 

-la, 1ft, suffixes, 320. Nouns in -la, 

Labials, 8, II. ; 8, N. 1, 1., 8. Labial 

stems, 57. 
Zacer, decl., 150, N., 1). 
Zacrimd w. aocus., 871, HI., N. 1. 
Zacus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 
ZaedO w. accus., 385, II., N. 1. 
Zadus w. force of adverb, 448, N. 1. 
Zaevd, constr., 425, 2. 
Zampas, decl., 68. 
Language, Latin, 638. 
Zapts, decl., 58. 

Lair, quant, of increm., 685, 1., 4, (1). 
Zateus not compared, 169, 4. 
Latin period, 578. Lat. lang. and 

literature, 688. Early Latin, 689. 

Lat authors, 640. 
Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 538, 

Leaving, verbs of, w. two dats., 390, 

N.172). 
Lengthening of vowels^ 20. 
-18ns, -lentus, adjs. m, 328. 
Zed, decl., 60. 

Zepus, quant, of increm., 585^ II., 3. 
Lesser Ionic, 597, N. ; Archilochian, 

617, N.; Asclepiadean, 628, IV.; 

Sapphic, 628, VI.; Alcaic, 628, 

Letters, classification, 3 ; sounds, 5 ff. 
Names of letters indecl., 128, 1. 
Tenses in letters, 472, 1. 

-lens, nouns in, 821, N. 

Zevd. constr., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Zix, quant, of increm., 585, HI., 8. 

-11. suffix, 320, II. 

Zibens w. force of adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Ziber, Bacchus, liberi, decl., 51, 4. 
JAber, era, erum, 149. 

ZiberO, constr., p. 217, foot-note 5 ; p. 
219, foot-note 1. 

Zibra, 648, 1. ; divisions, 648, 1., 1. 

ZibrO, constr., 425, 2, N. 1. 

Ziced w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Zicet, 811, 4 : w. subj., 515, III. Ple- 
onasm w. Ucet.QZG, III., 9. 

Idjjer, decl., 66, IH., 1. 

Ligvs w. snort increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Likeness, dat. w. adjs. of. 391, L ; 
891, EL, 4. 

Limit, accus. of, 880. 

Zinter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 



Ziqui, i in, 590, 1. 

Liquid measure, Rom., 648, HL 

Liquids, 3, II., 4; developing vowels, 
29, N. Liquid stems, 60. 

Ids, decl., p. 88, loot-note 4 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

-lis, a4js. in, 333. 

Literature, Lat., 638. 

Litotes, 687. VIlL 

iMtera, litterae, 132. LUteras dare, 
385, l.N. 

Litum, % in, 590,1. 

-lo, suffix, 320, II. 

Locative, 45, 2; 48, 4; 51, 8: 66, 4; 
120, N. Locatives as adverbs, 304, 
HI. Abl. w. locat., 363, 4, 2). Syn- 
tax of locat., 367, 2; 411, III. ; 425, 
II. ; 426, 2. Locat. abl., 425, ff. 

ZooO, constr., 380, N. 

Zocttpfa, quant, of increm., 585, 

Locus, plur., 141. Zocd, constr., 415, 
II., N. Zocd, loos, constr., 425, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 627 ff. 

Long measure, Bom., 648, IV. 

Long syllables, 575. Long stem-syl- 
lables in primitives l 595. Final 
long vowel shortened m hiatus, 608, 
iCN. 8. 

Zonginquus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 

Zongius without quam, 417, 1, N. 2. 

-Is, decl. of nouns in, 90. 

Zuctor w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Zudicer, defect., 159, II. 

Zudvs, ludij 132. 

Zuls, defective, 134. 

-lus, -lum, nouns in, 821 ; adjs., 332. 

Lux, without gen. plur., 133, 5 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, v., 2. 

Zycurgidto, i in, p. 845, foot-note 3. 

Ijynx, decl., p. 88, foot-note 3. 

Lyric metres of Horace, 681 ; index, 
632. 

M 

M changed to n. 33. 4 ; assimilated to 
s, 84, 1, N. ; developing^, 84, 1, N. 
Btems in m, 60. Prepositions in m* 
p. 149. foot-note 2. Quant, of final 
syllables in m, 579, 2; 580, II. M 
final elided, 608, 1. 

-ma, -ma, suffixes, 820. 

Maereo, constr., 871, HI., N. 1. 

Magis in comparison, 170; 444, 2, 
notes 1 and 2. JV&n magis — quam* 
555, H., 1. 

Magnus compared, 165. M&gni, 
constr., p. 218, foot-note % 

Major in expressions of age, p. 222, 
foot-note 4. 
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Making, verbs of, w. two aces., 373. 

Male compared, 306, 2. Bat. w. 
compds. of mate, 384, 4, N. 1. E in 
male, 581, IV., 4. 

Maid, constr.. p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 499, 
2 : p. 310, foot-note 1. Is in mavis, 
581, V1I1., 3, N. 

Malus, compar., 165. 

-man, suffix, 820, 1. 

Manifestus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Manner, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). Abl. 
of manner, 419, HI. Manner ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Manu$ x gend., 118. 

Mare, decl., 68 ; 63, 2. Marl, constr., 
425, 2. 

Margarita, plur., 142. 

Martial, metres, 633, II. 

Mas, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; quant, 
of increm., 585, 1., 4, (2). 

Masculine caesura, 611, N. 

Mastery, adjs. of, w. gen., 899, 1., 8 ; 
verbs of, w. gen., 410, v., 3. 

Material expressed by abl., 415. Ma- 
terial nouns, 39, 2, 3) ; plur., 130, 2. 

Mdturus, compar., 163, 1, N. 

Matutinus, I in, p. 845, foot-note 5. 

MaximZ in adverbial comparison, 170. 

Mdximl, constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

Means, abl. of, 418 ; 420. Means ex- 
pressed by particip., 549, 1. 

Measure of difference, abl. of, 417, 2. 
Koman measures, 646 ; 648. 

Mecastor, interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Med for ml, 184:, 5. 

Medeor w. dat., 385, II., N. 3. 

Medial vowels, 3, 1., 2. 

Medius designating part, 440, N. 2. 

Medius fidiw, mehercute, mehercufes, 
interj., p. 152, foot-note 4. 

Mel, defect., 133, 4, N. 

Melius w. indicat., 475, 5. 

Melos, decl.. 68, 6. 

Members or complex sentences, 348, 
N. 1. 

Mem* for ml, 184, 4. 

Memim w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace., 
407 ; w. pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Memor, decl., 158. Memor w. gen., 
p. 210, foot-note 3. Quant, of in- 
crem. of memor, 585, II., 3. 

MemorahiUs w. sup., 547, 1. 

-men, suffix, 320,11. ; nouns in, 327. 

Mendieus, 1 in, p. 345, foot-note 4. 

Mima, decl., 48. 

Mensis. decl., p. 86, foot-note 3. 

-mento, suffix, p. 157, foot-note 1. 

-mentum, nouns in, 327. 

Mtopte for me, 184 t 5. 

Meroes, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 



Meridies, gend., 123; defect., 130, 1, 4). 

Messis, decl., 62, III., 1. 

-met, forms in, 184, 3; 185, N. 2. 

Metaphor, 637, II. 

Metathesis, 635, 5. 

Metonymy, 637, III. 

Met^e, 601, N. 8. 

Metrical equivalents, 598. Metr. name 
of verse, 603. 

Metuo, constr., 385, 1; p. 274, foot- 
notes. 

Metis, decl., 185, N. 1. 

Ml for miU, 184. 

Middle voice, 465. 

Miles, decl., 58. 

Militia, decl., 48, 4; constr., 426, 2. 

MUle. decl., 159, 1. ; use, 174, 4; 178. 
Milia masc. by synesis, 461, 2. 

Million sesterces, how denoted, 647, 
IV. 

-min, suffix, 320, II. 

-minlaftpers. end., p. 118. foot-note 3. 

Minimt % constr., p. 213, foot-note 2. 

-minO m imperat., 240, 5. 

Minor caesura, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Minor, minus, without quam, 417, N. 
2. Mindris, constr., 405 ; p. 213, 
foot-note 2. 

Minus, minwid, as negatives, 552, 3. 
Non minus — quam, 555, II., 1. 

Mlrificus, compar., 164.N. 

Mlror w. ace., 371, III,, N. 1 ; w. 
gen., p. 217, foot-note 5; p. 310, 
foot-note 2. 

Mirum w. quantum. 805, N. 4. 

Mints not compared, 169, 4. 

Mis for mel. 184, 5. 

MiseeO w. dat., 385, 8 ; p. 201, foot- 
note 1; w. ace. and dat., p. 201, 
foot-note 2 ; w. abl., 419, 1, 1), (2). 

Miser, decl.j 150, N. 

Miser eor, mtserescO, w. gen., 406. Mis- 
ereseU, miseretur, constr., 410, IV., 
N. 1. 

Miseret, constr., 409, III. 

Mittd w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

-mo, suffix, 320, II. 

Moderor, constr.. 385, 1. 

Modifiers, 357 ff. Position of modi- 
fiers, of nouns, 565; adjs., 566; 
verbs, 567 ; adverbs, 568. 

Modius, 648, II. 

Modo % 811, 3. Modo, modo ne, w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 6. Modo w. 
sub), in condit., 513, 1. N&n modo 
— ted etiam (verum etiam), 554, I., 
5. final in modo and compds. , 581 , 

n.,i. 

Modus, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 
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Molettm w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Molossua, 633, 111., 1, N. 

-mta, suffix, 320, 1L 

MoneO, constr., 374, 2 ; p. 193, foot- 
note 8 ; 410, L, 2 ; p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Money, Roman, 646 ff. 

-mania, -mOnio, suffixes, p. 157, 
foot-note 1 ; mfrita, uouns in, 327. 

-mfintnm, nouns in, 327. 

Monocolon, p. 352, foot-note 8. 

Monometer, 603, N. 2. 

Monosyllabic preps, repeated, 636, 

Monosyllables, quant., 579. Mono- 
syllables at end of line, 613, N. 2. 

Months, Koman, 641; 642, III., 2; 
names of, originally adjs., p. 86, 
footnote 2; gender, 42, I., 2; 
names of, in -ber, decl., 65, 1,1). 

Moods, 196. Mood signs, 244 ff. In- 
die., 466 ff. Subj., 477 ff. ; 490 ff, 
Imperat., 487 ff Moods in subord. 
clauses, 490 ff. ; in condit. sentences, 
506 ff. ; in concess. clauses, 514 ff. ; 
in causal clauses, 516 ff. ; in temp, 
clauses, 518 ff. ; in indir. disc., 
523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 529. In- 
finity 532 ff. 

Morae or times, 597. 

Jfft, mOres, 132. 

Motion to, how expressed, 384, 8, 1) ; 
885, 4,1); 386. 3. 

Moved w. abl., 414, IL ; w. subj., p. 
274, foot-note 2. 

-ms, decl. of nouns in, 88. 

Muleiber, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Multi, indef. num.. 175, N. 3. 

Jfultimodis, 804, II., 1, N. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 174, 2, 
2). 

Multiplicatives. 173, 1. 

MuUtt&db w. plur. verb, 461, 1. 

Multus, compar., 165 ; plur., 175, N. 8. 

M&i, decl., 64 ; p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Mutes, 3, II., 5. 

Mut0> constr., 422, N. 2. 

N 

N assimilated to I, 34, 2 ; to m, 84, 
3 ; dropped, 36, 3, N. 8 ; 86, 5, 3). 
Stems in n, 60. Peel, of nouns in 
n, 76 ; gend., 113. Quant, of final 
syllables in n, 580, II. , w. notes 1 
and 2. 

-na, -na, suffixes, 320. 

Nam, 810, 5 ; w. emphasis, 851, 4, N. 1. 

Name, dat. of, 887, If. 1 ; gen. of, 387, 
N. 2. Name of verse, 608. 

Names, Roman, 831, N. 3 ; 439, 4, N. ; 



649. Names of towns, constr., 330. 

IL ; 412, IL ; 425, IL ; 428. 
Kamaue, 310, 5 ; 554, V., 2. 
Nasals, 8, II., 2; developing vowels, 

29, N. 
Natalie, ndtdles, 132. 
Ndtue w. abL, 415, IL 
Nauei, constr., p. 213, foot-note 8. 
Ndvie, decl, 62, HI. 
Nd shortens preceding vowel, p. 87, 

foot-note 2. 
-.A*?, interrog. particle, 810, 2, N. ; 311, 

8; in questions, 351, 1 and 2; in* 

double questions, 853, 1 : in indir. 

questions, 529, 1 and 8. Position of 

-ne, 569, HI., 4. E elided before 

consonant, 608, L, N. 2. 
Ne, 811, 4 and 5: 552; w. subj. of 

desire, 483, 8 ; 489, 3 ; w. imperat., 

488 ; w. subj. of purpose, 497, IL ; 

498, IIL, notes 1 and 2; omitted, 

499, 2. Nl in concessions. 515, IIL 
Ne ndn, 552, 1. Ne—qutdem, 558, 
2 ; 569, IIL, 2. Ne or ne as prefix, 
594, 2. 

-n6, nouns in, 322, N. * 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 391, L; 

jgen., 891, 4. 
hec, 310, 1 ; 554, 1.. 2. Nee— nee (ne- 

que),n#*— et (que), et—nec, 554, 1., 5. 

Position of nee in poetry, 569, ILL, 

N. E in nec x 579,8. 
Necessdriw w. dat. , p. 205, foot-note 1. 
Necessary, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 

891, L 
Necesee est, constr., 502, 1. 
Neene, 310, 2, N. ; 311, 8 ; 353, 2, N. 

8 ; 529, 3, 2). 
Nectar, quant, of increm., 585, I., 4, 

(1). 
Neetb w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 
Nedum w. subj., 483, 3, N. ; e in, 594, 

2, N. 2. . 
Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 414, L 
Ntfas, defect., 134; w. sup., 547, 1. 
Negatives, 552; w. subj. of desire, 

483, 8. Two neg., 553. Gen. neg., 

553, 1 and 2. Position of neg., 569, 

IV., 1. * ' 

Nemd, use, 457, 1 ; followed by quin, 

p. 278, foot-note 3. E in nm&, 594, 

2, N. 2. ' 

Mnu, u in. p. 340, foot-note 1. 
Nepte, decl., 58. 
Nequam indecl., 159, I. ; compar., 

165, N. 2; 8in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Ndqu&quam, I in, 594, 2, N. 2. 
Neque, 810, 1 ; 554, L, 2. Nequt— ne- 
que, 553, 2; 554, I., 5. Neque— et, 

et — neque, 554, L, 5. 
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Nh—quidem, 553, 2.J 569, HL, 2. 

Nequiquam, niguitia, I in, 594, 2, N. 
2. 

MrUs, I in, p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Nescid quia, qui, 191, N. ; 455, 2. JV5p- 
*a£ w. interrog. adv., 805, N. 3. Ne- 
scid quis, quomodo, w. indie, 529, 5, 
8). NescU an, 529, 3, N. 2. 

Nescius w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Neu, see JVfotf. 

-neus, adjs. in, 829. 

Herder, decl., 151, 1. 

Neuter nom., acc. ; and voc. pi., 46, 2, 
1). Neuter by signification, 42, N. ; 
by ending, Decl. II., 53; Decl. III., 
Ill : Ded. IV., 118. Neuter pron. 
or aqj., as cognate ace., 871,11.; 375; 
w. part, gen., 397, 3 ; in pred., 438, 
4. in increm. of neut. ; 585, II. , 1. 

Neve, neu, 311, 5 ; w. subj. of desire, 
483, 3 ; w. imperat, 488 ; w. subj. of 
purpose, 497, 1, N. Neve — neve, 
552, 2. Em neve, 694, 2, N. 2. 

Nex, defect., 183, 5. 

Nf lengthens preceding vowel, 16, N. 
2. 

Ni, 311, 8; in condit., 507 ff. Ni = 
'but,' Except,' 507, 3, N. 3. Ni 
forne, 552, 1. 

-ni, suffix, 320. 

Night, Rom. division of, 645 ; 645, 1. 

Nihil, defect., 134; for ndn, 457, 3. 
Nihil aliud nisi, nihil aliud quam, 
655, m., 1. 

Nihili, constr., 404, N. 2. 

NvmU w. genit., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Nimium quantum, 305, N. 4. 

Nisi, 311, 8 ; in condit., 507 ff. Nisi 
= l but,» 'except,' 5Q7, 3, N. 8: = 
1 except,' « than,' 555, III., 1. Nisi 
si. 507, 3, N. 4. Msi quod, nihil 
aliud nisi, 555, III., 1. / final in 
nisi, 581, 1.,' 1. 

Nitor, constr., 425, 1, 1), N. ; 498, II., 
N. 1. 

Mx, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4; 66 ; w. 
short increm., p. 343, foot-note 2. 

-no, suffix, 320, II. 

Nolo, constr., 499, 2 ; p. 810, foot-note 

1. Ndll, ndUte, in prohibitions, 489, 
1). / in ndlUe, etc., 586, III., 4. 

Nomen w. dat., 887, N. 1; w. gen., 
887, N. 2. Nomine w. gen. of crime, 
410, II., 1. Nomen in name of a 
Rom. citizen, 649. 

Nominative neut. pi. in adjs., 158, 1. 
Syntax of nom., 368 ; two nom., 373, 

2. Nom. for voc., 869, 2. Nom. in 
exclamations, 881, N. 3, 2). -Es in 
nom. sing., 581, VI., 1; -is, 581, 



VIIL, 2 ; -us, 581, IX., 1 ; in plur., 
581, IX., 2. 

Non, p. 145, foot-note 2; 552. Non 
moao non, ndn sdlum ndn, 552, 2. 
Non solum (n6n modo or n6n tan- 
tum)— sed etiam ( verum etiam), 554, 
I. ; 5. Ndn minus — quam, ndn ma- 
g%s — quam, 555 2 II., 1. Ndn quo, 
quod, quln, quia, w. subj., 616, 2. 
Ndn w. gen. negat., 553, 1. Posi- 
tion of ndn, 569, IV. 

Ndndum, 555, 1., 1. 
-Nones, 642, 1., 2. 

Ndnne, 311, 8 ; 851. 1 and 2. 

Nds for ego, nosier ror mens, 446, N. 2. 

Nostras, decl., 185, N. 3. 

Nostri, nostrum, 446, N. 3. 

Ndtus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Nouns, etymol., 39 ff. ; gend., 40 ff. ; 
pers. and num., 44; cases, 45 ; decl., 
46 ff.; defect., 122; 129 ff.; indecl., 
128; heteroclites, 135 ff. ; hetero- 
geneous, 141 ff. Syntax, 862 ff.: 
agreement, 362 ff. ; general view or 
cases, 365 ff. ; nom., 868 ; voc., 369 ; 
ace., 370 ff. ; dat., 382 ff. ; gen., 393 
ff. ; abl., 367 ; 411 ff. ; w. pre™*., 
432 ff. Nouns as adjs., 441, 3. Po- 
sition of modifiers or nouns, 565. 

Novus. compar., 167, 2. 

Nox, decl., p. 88, foot-note 4. 

Noxius w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1 ; 
w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

-ns, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3 ; 90. Ns 
lengthens preceding vowel, 16, 
N. 2. 

Nt dropped, p. 19, foot-note 9 ; short- 
ens preceding vowel, p. 87, foot- 
note 2. 

-nu, suffix, 320. 

Nubecula,* p. 159, foot-note 1. 

Niibes, decl., 62. 

Nubd w. dat., 885, N. 3. 

Nudd, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Nullus, decl., 151, 1 ; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N. 1 ; use, 457, 2 ; for ndn, 457, 
3. Nullus followed by quln, p. 278, 
foot-note 3. 

Num. 310, 2, N.; 811, 8; 351, 1; in 
incur, quest. % 529, II., 1, N. 3. 

-num, nouns m, 327. 

Number, 44 ; in verbs, 199. Gen. in 
descriptions of number, 419. 2, 1). 

Numerals, 171 ff. ; ad\is., 172 ff. ; decl., 
175 ff. ; symbols, 180 ; adverbs, 181 ; 
in compounding numbers, 174, 3. 
Numerals w. gen., 397, 2. Numer- 
als in dates, 642, III., L 

Nummus % 647. 

Nunc, 804, 1., 4; 805, IV. 
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Nuntior, constr., 634, N. 1, (2). 
Nuper, 804, IV., N. 2 ; compar., 306, 4. 
-nus, adjs. in, 329. 
Nusqvam w. gen., 897, 4. 



0, o, sound, 5 ; 10 ; 11. 6 final short- 
ened, 21, 2, 8). 0-nouns, 51. Decl. 
of nouns in 6. 0, 60, 4 ; 72 ; quant, 
of increm., 585, II., 5, (2) ; gend., 
99; 100. Num. adverbs in -0, 181, 
N. 2. Origin of final in verbs, p. 
118, foot-note 5. Adverbs in -0, 
804, II.. 1 and 2. Superlat. adverbs 
in -0, 806, 6. or o, final, 580, 1. ; 
581, II. ; in increm. of decl., 585 ; 
685, II. : conj., 586. 0, interj., 812, 
1, 2, and 5 ; w. ace., 381, N. 2. 
H w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. in 
hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

-o, -$, suffixes, 320, IE. Nouns in -6, 
826, 2. 

Ob in compds., 344, 5; in compds. 
w. dat., 886. Ob w. ace., 433; 
433, 1. ; w. ger., p. 815^ foot-note 5. 

Obeying, dat. w. verbs oi, 385, 1. 

Obiter, 804, 1., 2. 

Object, direct, 371 ; external, 871. 1.. 
1 ; internal, 371, I., 2. Object 
omitted, 871, HI., N. 4. Infin. or 
clause as object, 871, IV. ; 540, N. 
Indir. object, 382 ff. Object clauses 
of purpose, 498 ; of result, 501. II. 

Objective compds., 343, II. Ooject. 
gen., 896, III. 

Oblique cases, 45, 1 ; use of, 870 ff. 

Obliviscor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace., 
407. 

Oboediens w. two dats., 390, N. 3. 

Obviam. 804, 1., 2. 

OccisU ior Occident, 240, 4. 

Occupatio, p. 373, foot-note 2. 

Odor , compar., 166. 

Octo, o final in, 581, IV., 2. 

Oe, sound, 6 ; 12. 

Oedipus, u in, 581, IX., 8, N. 

OffendO, constr., 385, II., N. 1. 

#A* interj., 812, 3 ; 6 in, 577, 1., 4 ; e 
in, 581. IV., 4. . 

Oi, sound, 6, 1 ; 12, 1. 

-Sis, 6 in, 587, 1., 3 ; 577, 5, N. 

-Oius in prop, names, b in, 577, 5, 
N. 

-Ola, o in, 587, II., 8. 

-olentus, in, 587. IV., 1. 

Oled w. ace. 371, III., N. 1. 

Ollus, otte, for itle, p. 73, foot-note 1, 



a, -olus, 9 in, 587, II., 3. 



Omission of consonants, 36 ; of OrO in 

adjurations, 569, II., 3. 
Omnis, gen. o£ w. possessives, 398, 3. 
-on, -on, suffixes, 320, II. : -On in 

Greek gen. plur., 68, 4. Quant, of 

increm. of nouns in -On, 585, II., 5, 

(2). 
-ona, in, 587, 1., 5. 
-9n6 in patronymics, 322, N. ; in, 

687, L, 8. 
Onerd, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
-6nl,0in, 687, X, 8. 
Onomatopoeia, 637, XI., 5. 
-onus, d in, 587, 1., 5. 
Open vowel, 3, 1., 1. 
Opera, operae, 132. Operam do w. 

subj., p. 274. foot-note 2. 
Opimus, superlat. wanting, 168, 3. 
Oportet, constr., 502, 1 ; 537, 1. 
Opposing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 
Ope, decl., p. 38, foot-note 8 ; 133, 1. 
Optative in fut. and in pres. subj., p. 

117, foot-note 4. Optat.subj.,484,1. 

Mmdtes, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

^'rnus w. supme, 547, 1. 
', constr., p. 274, foot-note 1. 
9, l work,' decl., 61. Opus, * need,' 

defect., 134; constr., 414, IV. ; w. 

sup., 547, 1. Opus est w. subj., 
w 502, 1. 
-Op, -Op, suffixes, 820, II. Nouns in 

-or, 327. shortened in -Or, 21, 2, 

2). Gen. of nouns in -or, 99, 101. 

-Or in Plautus for -or, 580, HI., N. 

2. Quant, of increm. of nouns in 

-Or, 685. II., 6,(1). 
0bati5 OblIqua, see Indirect Dis- 
course. Oratid recta, 522, 1. 
Orbis, decl., 62, IV. 
OrbO, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Ordinal numbers, 172; 174; decl., 179. 
-OPius, in, 587, III.. 1. 
OrnO, constr., p. 225, foot-note 3. 
Ord w. two aces., 374, 2 ; w. subj., p. 

274, foot-note 1. Ord omitted in 

adjurations, 569, II., 8. 
Orpheus, decl., 68. 
Orthography, 1, 1. ; 2 ff. 
Ortus w. abl, 415, II. 
-Opus, compar. of adjs. in, 169, 8. 

in -Orus x 587, 1., 6. 
08, quant, or increm., 585, II., 1. 
Os, ossis, decl., p. 38, foot-note 4; o 

in, 679, 3. 
-OB, suffix, 320, II. Sound of -0s, 

11, 1. Greek neuters in -os, 68, 6. 

Decl. of nouns in -0s, -os, 83 ; 133, 

4, N. ; gend., 99 ; 102. Os or os 

final, 580, III. ; 581, VIL 
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Ossua, p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Ostrea, plur., 142. 

-5sus, adjs. in, 828 ; d in, 587, 1., 6. 

-Otis, 5 in, 587, 1., 3. 

-Otus, 5 in. 587, 1., 7. 

Ovid, versification, 630. 

Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 533, 1., 1. 

-ox, -ox, decl. of nouns in, 96. 

Oxymoron, 637, XI., 5. 



P changed to J, 33, 2 ; to m, 83, 3, N. ; 
developed by m, 34, 1, N. 

Paene w. pen. ind., 471, 2; w. hist, 
tenses or indie, 511, 1,N. 4. 

Paenitet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Palamvr. abl., 487, 2. 

Palatals, 3, II., N. 1, L, 1. 

Pahis for palus, 581, IX., 1. N. 

Paluster, decl., 153. N. 1, 1). 

Panthus^ voc., 54, N*. 4. 

Papae, interj., 812, 2. 

Par, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 
3; quant, of increm., 585, 1., 4, (1). 

Paraleipsis, 637, XI., 2. 

Parasitic u, 5, 4. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Farina, gen. plur., p. 38, foot-note 2. 

Parentage expressed by abl.. 415. 

Parenthetical clauses in indir. disc., 
524, 2, 1) ; in indir. clauses, 529, II., 
N. 1, 2). 

Juries, Is in, 581, VI., 1. 

Paris, decl., 68. 

Paroemiac verse, 604, N. 2. 

Paronomasia. 637, XL, 7. 

Pars, ace., 64, N. 2. Pars, partis. 132. 
Pars in fractions, 174, 1. Parte, 
partibus, constr., 425, 2. Pars w. 
plur. verb, 461, 1. 

Particeps w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, 1., 
3 ; w. verbs of, 410, V., 8. 

Participles, 200, IV. ; endings, 248. 
Particip. in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. 
Agreement of particip., 438, 1 : 460, 
1. Particip. for infin^ 535, I., 4. 
Use of particip., 548 ff. ; denoting 
time, cause, manner, means, 549, 1 ; 
condit., concess., 549, 2; purpose, 
549, 3 : for relat. clause, 549, 4 ; for 
prin. clause, 549, 5 ; w. negat., 549, 
N. 1. Particip. rendered oy noun, 
549, N. 2. 

Particles, 302 ff. ; adverbs, 303 ff. ; 
preps., 807; 808; conjs., 809 ff. ; 
interjections, 812. Syntax of parti- 
cles, 651 ff. ; adverbs, 661 ff. In- 



terrog. particles, p. 152, foot-note 8 ; 
851, 1 ; 555, 8. -^lin particles, 581, 

in., 8. 

Partim, 304, I., 1 ; w. gen., p. 209, 
foot-note 3. Partim— partim for 
pars— pars, 461, 5. 

Partitive apposition, 364. Part, gen., 
396, IV. ; 397. 

Parts of speech, 38. 

Partus, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Parum w. gen., p. 209, foot-note 3. 

Parous, compar., 165. Parvi, constr., 
p. 218, foot-note 2. 

Passer, aecl., 60. 

Passive Voice, 195, II. ; impers., 195, 
II., 1. Passive constr., 464; 534, 
1. Passive like middle, 465. 

Passus, 648, IV., N. 

Pastor, pater, decl., 60. 

Paterfamilias, decl., 126. 

Patior, constr., p. 3i0, N. 1. 

Patrials, 331, N. 1 ; quant, of increm., 
585, II., 5. 

Patronymics, 822. 

Fauci, defect., 159, II. 

Pause, caesural, 602. 

Pax, defect., 133, 5. 

Peciii decl., p. 50, foot-note 1. 

Peculiarities, in conjugat., 235 ff. ; 
in seq. of tenses, 495 ; in expressions 
of purpose, 499 ; of result, 502. Pe- 
culiarities m Rom. calendar, 642. 

Pecus w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 3. 

Pedester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Pelagus, decl., 51, 7 ; ©end., 53, 2. 

Penalty, how expressed, 410, ILL 

Penates, decl., 64, 2, 4). 

Penes w. ace, 488 ; es in, 581, VI., 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 380, 
II., 2, 2). 

Pentameter, 603, N. 2 ; dactylic, 614. 

Penthemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Penthemimeris, 597, N. 2. 

Penus, gend., 118, (2). 

Per in compds., 170, 1; 344, 5; w. 
ace., 872. Per w. ace, 483 ; 433, 1. ; 
denoting agency, 415, I., 1, N. 1 ; 
manner.419, III., N. 3. Per si, 452, 
1, N. Position of per in adjura- 
tions, 569, II., 8. I? in per, 579, 3. 

Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 535, 1. 

Percontor w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Perfect Tense, 197 : 198. Perf. sys- 
tem. 222, II. Perfect stems, 252 ff. 
Perf. wanting, 262, N. 2 : 272, N. 2 ; 
282; 284, N. 2. Perf. w. pros, 
meaning, 297, 1., 2. Syntax of perf. 
indie, 471 ; subj., 481 ; in subj. of 
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desire. 483, 2 ; in potent, subj., 485, 
N. 1 ; in prohibitions, 489, 3). Perf. 
in seq. of tenses, 492 ; 493 ; 495 ; 
496, H. Perf. in condition, 507, 
II. ; 509 ; 511, 1 ; 511, 2, N. ; 513, 
N. 1. ; in concess., 515, II., 2 ; in 
temp, clauses, 518, N. 1 ; 520, N. 1 ; 
in indir. disc.. 525, 1 ; 527, II. ; 527. 
III., N. 2. Perf. infin., 537. Perf. 
particip., 550; rendered by verbal 
noun.549, 3, N. 2. - j» in perf. subj ., 
581, VIII., 5. Quant, of pen. of 
dissyllabic perfects, 590. Quant, of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic re- 
duplicated perfects, 591. 

PerMbeor. constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Periclie, decl., 68. 

Pericuhim est w. subj., p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

Period, Lat., 573. Periods of Lat. 
literature, 640. 

Periphrastic conjugat., 233; 234; use, 
466, N.; p. 261, foot-note 4 ; 476, 1 ; 
in condit. sentences, 511, 2. Peri- 
phrast. fut. infin., 537, 8. 

PerUus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3; 
of ger., p. 315, foot-note 3. 

PermisceO w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Pernicidsus w. dat, p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Person of nouns. 44 ; verbs, 199 ; in 
indir. disc., 526. 

Personal pron., 183, 1 ; 184; use, 446 ; 
reflexive use, 448 ; 449. Pers. end- 
ings of verbs, 247. Pcrs. constr. in 
indir. questions, 529, 6; in pass, 
voice, 534. 1. 

Personification, 637, IX. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Pertaedet, pertaesum est, constr., 410, 
IV., notes 1 and 3. 

Pte, Is in compds., 581, VI., 1. Pie 
as unit of measure, 648, IV. 

Petd, constr., 374, 2. N. 4. 

Phalaecian verse, 629, 1. 

Pherecratic verse, 628, II. and IV.-VI. 

Phdcais, a in; p. 845, foot-note 1. 

Phonetic Changes, 19 ft*. Phonet. 
decay, p. 12, foot-note 1. 

Phryx, decl., 68. 

Ph$ } 812, 4. 

PU/et, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Pxll, constr., p. 213, foot-note 3. 

Pix wants gen. plur., 133, 5 ; w. short 
increm.. p. 343, foot-note 2. 

Place, aa verbs of, 305, L, II., and 
III. ; 805, N. 2, 1). Endings of 
designations of place, 323. Constr. 
w. verbs meaning to place, 880. N. 
Place whither. 880; where, dat., 
38*, 4, 4); abl., 425; locat., 425, 



II. ; 426 ; whence, 412. Adjs. of 

place for Eng. adverbs, 443, N. 2. 
Plautus, quantity of syllables in, 578, 

N. 2; 580, 111., notes 2-4; metres, 

633 ; III. 
Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 1. 
Ptedicula, formation, p. 159, foot-, 

note 1. 
Plebs, quant, of increra., 585, III., 3. 
Plenty, constrT w. verbs of, 410, V. ; 

421, II. ; 421, N. 1 ; w. adjs. of, 

421, II. 
PUnus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8. 
Pleonasm, 636, III. 
Pluperfect, 197; 222, II. Plup. 

indie, 472 ; 476, 2 ; in seq. of tenses, 

493; m temp, clauses, 518, N. 2; 

521 t II., 1. Plup. subj., 482; in 

subj. of desire, 483, 2; in seq. of 

tenses, 493; 495, I.; 496, II., (2); 

in condit., 507, III.; 509, N. 3; 

510 j 513, N. 1 ; in concess., 515, II., 

8 ; m temp, clauses, 518, 1 ; 519. 2, 

N. 1 ; 520, II. ; 521, II., 2 ; in indir. 

disc, 527, 2 ; 527, II. and III. ; 527, 

N. 2. 
Plural, 44 ; wanting, 130. Plur. 

for sing.,' 130, 3 ; 446, N. 2. Plur. 

w. change of meaning, 132. -E in 

Greek plur., 681, iff., 1. -Is in 

>lur., 581, VIII., 1. 

lurimi, indef. num., 175, N. 3 ; gen. 

of price, p. 213, foot-note 2. 
Plus, 165, X*. 1 ; without quam, 417, 

1, N. 2. Pluris, constr., p. 213, 

foot-note 2 ; 405. Quant, of increm. 

of»/w, 585, V., 2. 
Poetical dat., 380, 4 ; 885, 4; 388, 4. 
Pollux, quant, of increm., 585, V., 2. 
P6lypus, u in, 581, IX., 3, N. 
Polysyndeton, 636, III., 1. 
Fondd, 648, 1. 
FBnew. ace., 433. 
P&n6, constr., 380, N. in posui y 

poritum, 592, 2. 
Pbr. insep. prep., 308. For for port) 

844, 6. 
Porticw* gend., 118, (1). 
Ptoiw!, decl., 117, 1, 2). 
Pasco w. two aces., 374, 2. 
Position, syllables when long by, p. 

338, foot-note 3. 
Positive, 160 ; wanting, 166. Pos. for 

compar., 444, 2, N. 8. 
Possessive pronouns. 185 ; w. gen., 

363, 4, 1) ; 398, 8 ; for gen., 896, II., 

N. ; 401, N. 8 ; w. rtfert ana interest, 

408, 1., 2. Use of poss. pron., 447 ; 

reflex, 448; 449. Possessive compds., 

848, III. Possessive gen., 896, I. 
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Possessor, dat. of, 887. 

Possum x in conclus., 511, 1, N. 2; w. 
pres. infin., 537, 1. 

Post in compels., 844, 5 : w. dat., 386. 
Post, denoting interval of time, 430. 
Post w. ace., 483 ; 483, 1. 

Post-classical jperiod, 640, III. 

Posted. 804, IV., N. 2: in series, 554, 
I.,N.4. 

Posteaquam, 811, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
518. 

Posterns, compar., 163, 3. 

Posticus* I in, p. 345, root-note 4. 

Postis, decl., 62. IV. 

Postmodum, 304, I., 2. 

Postpositive, 554, III., 4; 554, V., 3. 

Postquam in temp, clauses, 518; w. 
perf. indie, p. 260, foot-note 2. 

PostremO in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Postremus, force of, 440, N. 2 ; 442, N. 

Postridie w. gen., 898 t 5 ; w. ace., 437, 
1. PostriwU quam in temp, clauses, 
518, N. 3. E in postridie, p. 841, 
foot-note 2. 

PostulO, constr., 374, 2 ; p. 274, foot- 
note 1. 

PoUns w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Potential subj., 485 ; 486 ; in declar. 
sentences, 486, 1. ; in interrog. sen- 
tences, 486, II. ; in subord. clauses, 
486,111. 

Potior w. gen., 410, V., 3 : w. abl., 
421, I.; w. ace., 421, N. 4; in 
gerund, constr., 544, N. 5. 

PUus w. act. meaning, 257, N. 2. 

Prae in compds., 170, 1 ; w. dat., 886. 
Prae w. abl., 484; 434, I. Quant 
of prae in compds., 576, 1., 1 ; 594, 4. 

J¥aecipid, constr.. p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Praecox, quant, or increm., 585, II., 3. 

Praecurrd, constr., p. 202, foot-note 1. 

Praeditus, constr., 420, N. 1. 4). 

Praendmen, 649 ; abbreviated, 649, 1. 

Praesente w. plur., 488, 6, N. 

PraestA, praestolor, constr., p. 202, 
foot-note 1. 

Procter in compds. w. ace., 372. Proc- 
ter w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. 

Praeterea in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 

Praeut, 811, 2. 

Pbedioate, 356, 2 isimple, 360 ; com- 
plex, 861 ; modified, 361, 1. Pred. 
nouns, 860, N. 1; 362; for dat., 
890, N^ Pred. adjs., 360, N. 1 ; 
438, 2. Pred. ace, 873, 1. Pred. 
gen., 401 ff. ; varieties, 402: verbs 
with, 403 ff. : pred. gen. or price, 
404 : 405. Pred. abl., 421, N. 
4. Pred. after infin., 536, 2. Infin. 
as pred., 589, I. Predicates com- 



pared, 585, L, 6. Position of pred., 
560. 

Predicative roots, 314^ I. 

Prepositions, 807; insep., 808; in 
compds., 844, 5 and 6. Compds. 
w. ace., 372 : w. two aces., 376 ; w. 
dat., 886. Preps, in expressions of 
time. 379, 1; 429, 1 and 2; 430; 
of place, 380 ; 412 ; 425 ; of motion 
or direction, 384, 8, 1) ; denoting 
/or, 384, 3, 3) ; of agency, 388. 2. 
Preps, after adjs., 391, II., 1 ana 3. 
Prep, with obj. for obj. gen., 396, 
III.. N. 1 ; for part, gen., 897, 3. N. 
3; for gen. w. adjs., 400, 2 and 3; 
for gen. after verbs, 407, N. 2 ; 410, 
I., 2 : 410, II., 3 ; after rifert and in- 
terest, 408, 1., 3 ; 408, IV. ; express- 
ing penalty, 410, III. ; separation, 
source, cause, 413 ; 414, N. 1. ; 415 ; 
416, 1. ; after compar., 417, notes 3 
and 5; denoting accompaniment, 
419, I.; manner, 419, III. Cases 
w. preps., 432 ff. ; ace., 433; abl., 
434 ; ace. or abl., 435. Special uses 
of preps., 433 t I. : 484, I. ; 485, 

I. Preps, originally adverbs, 436. 
Adverbs as preps., 437. Preps w. 
infin., 533, 3, ft. 4; w. ger., 542, 
III.; 542, IV., (2); w. gerund, 
constr., 544, 2. Prep, between adj. 
and noun, 565, 3. Position of 
preps., 569, II. Quant, of insep. 
preps., 594, 2. Monosyllabic preps, 
repeated, 636, III., 6; other preps., 
636, III., 6, N. 

Presbyter \ decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Present, 197; 198, I., 1; 222. I. 
Pres. stem, 250 ; 251. Pres. indie, 
466 ; 467 ; of gen. truths, customs, 
467, II. Hist, pres., 467, III.; in 
temp, clauses, 518, N. 1. Pres. 
subj., -479; in condit., 507, II.; 
509 ; 513, N. 1 ; in concess., 515, 
II., 2 ; in indir. disc, 525, 1 ; 527, 

II. Pres. imperat., 487 t 1. Pres. 
infin., 537. Pres. particip., 550. 
Pres. perf., 197, N. 1 ; 198, I., 2 : 
471, I. Pres. system. 222, 1. -Is 
in pres. subj., 581, VIII., 4. 

Priapeian verse, 629, II. 

Price, gen. of, 404; 405 ; abl., 422. 

Prid&, locat., 120, N. ; w. gen., 398, 

5; w. ace, 437, 1. Pridie quam 

in temp, clauses, 520, N. 2. l£ in 

pridti, p. 241, foot-note 2. 
Primary stems, 815; 317. Prim. 

suffixes, p. 153, foot-note 6 ; 320. 
IHmum,primd, in series, 554, 1., N. 2. 
Princeps, decl., 57. 
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Principal parts of verbs, 202 ; 220 ; 
257-288. Prin. clauses, 848, N. 
2; in indir. disc., 528; supplied 
by particip., 649, 5. Prin. tenses, 
198, 1. ; in seq., 491 ff. Prin. ele- 
ments of sentence, 857, 1. 

Prior, primus. 166 : rendered by relat. 
clause, 442, N. ; Dy adverb, 443, N. 

Pnusquam, 311, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
520. 

Privd, const r., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Prd, 812, 3 ; in hiatus, 608, II., 1. 

Pr6, prod, in compels., 844, 5 ; prd in, 
594, 5. Compels, w. dat., 386. Prd 
w. abl., 434 ; 484, 1. : expressing in 
defence of, in behalf of, 384, 3, 2). 
Prd w. ger., p. 316, foot-note 1. 

Proceleusmatics, 633, III., 2, N. 1. 

Proclitics, 18. 1, N. 1. 

Prdclwis without superlat, 168, 8; 
w. supine. 547, 1. 

Procul w. abl., 437, 2. 

Prdd in compos., 844, 5. 

ProMbed, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. 

Prohibmd for prohibuerd, 240, 4. 

Prohibitions, subj. in, 484, IV., w. 
N. 1 ; imperat., 487, 2, 2). 

Proinde, 310, 4. 

Prolepsis, 440, 2; 636, IV., 3. 

Pronominal roots, 814, II. 

Pronouns, 182 ff. ; pers., 183, 1 ; 184 ; 
substant., p. 70, foot-note 8; case- 
endings, 184, 1 ; possess., 185 ; de- 
mon., 186: relat., 187; interrog., 
188; indol., 189; 190; corrclat., 
191. Prons. as adjs., 438,1. Agree- 
ment of pron., 445. Use of pers. 
pron., 446 ; possess., 447 ff. ; reflex., 
448; 449; demon., 450 ff. ; relat., 
453; interrog., 454; indef., 455 ff. 
Pron. in incur, disc, 526. Prons. 
brought together, 569, 1., 2. Pron. 
redundant, 686, III., 7. 

Pronunciation of Latin, Boman, 5 ff. ; 
Eng., 9 ff. ; Continental, 15. 

Props w. ace., 433 ; 433, I. ; w. perf. 
indie., 471, 2: w. hist, tenses of in- 
die., 511, 1, N. 4. 

Proper nouns^ 39, 1 ; plur. of, 130, 2. 

Propinquvs without superlat., 168, 3 ; 
constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 and 3. 

Propior, prdximus, 166 ; w. ace., 391, 
2; 483, I., N. 2; w. force of Eng. 
adverb, 443, N. 1. 

Propius w. ace., 437, 1 ; 438, 1., N. 2. 

Proportionals, 178, 2. 

Propriu8, constr., p. 205, foot-notes 1 
and 3. 

Propter w. ace., 483 ; 438, I. 



Proptered, 554, IV., 2. 

Prosody, 574 ff. ; quant., 575 ff. ; 
versification, 596 ff. ; figures of pros. , 
608. 

Prosopopeia. 687, IX. 

I¥dsper x decl., 150, N., 1). 

Prdspictd, constr., 385, 1. 

Prdttnus, p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Prout, 311, 2. 

Provided, constr., 385, 1. 

Prdvidus, compar., 164; w. gen., p. 
210, foot-note 3. 

Prdxime w. ace., 483, 1., N. 2 ; 487, 1. 

Prdximus, see Propior. 

Prud&ns, decl., 157 ; w. gen., p. 210, 
foot-note 3; w. force of Eng. ad- 
verb, 443, N. 1, (1). 

-pte, pronouns in, 185, N. 2. 

Pudet, constr., 409, III. ; 410, IV. 

Pudicus, i in, p. 845, foot-note 4. 

Puer, decl., 51. 

Pugnd w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

PuppU, decl., 62, III. 

Purpose, dat. of, 884, 1, 3) : subj. of, 
497 ff. ; object clauses, 498 ; peculi- 
arities, 499. Infin. of purpose, 583, 
II.; gerund, 542, I., N. 2; 542, 
III., N. 2 ; gerundive, 544, 2, N. 
2; supine, 546; particip., 549, 8. 
Position of clauses of purpose, 672, 
III..N. 

Pas, defect, 138, N. 

-pus, compos, in, quant, of increm., 
585, II., 5, (8). 

Puta, a in, 581, III., 8. 

Putor, constr., 634, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Pyrites, decl., 60. 

Pyrrhic, 597, N. 1. 

Pythiambic stanza, 631, XVII. and 
XVIII. 

Q 

Q, qu, dropped, 86, 8. Qu changed 
to o, 88, 1, N. 
T, 804, II., 3; 805, V. 

5, constr., p. 193, foot-note 1. 
i, qvMiscumque, 187, 4. Odjvs- 
modi, etc., for qualis, 187, 4, N. 
Qudlts, interrog., 188, 4. 

tfawid, i9i. 

/udlisqudlis, 187, 4. 

hiality, abl. of, 419, II., w. N. 

}ttam, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 304, 1., 4; 

805, V. ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 811, 

2; w. comparat., 417; 444, 2; w. 

superlat.. 170, 2, (2) ; w. innn., 624, 

1, 2). Quam for postquam, 430, N. 

1, 3). Quam prd, 417, 1, N. 6. 

Quam, quam ut, w. subj., 502, 2. 

Quam qui w. subj., 608, II., 8. 
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QuatK si, 513, II. Tarn — quam, 
ndn minus — quam, non magi* — 
quam, 555, II., 1. Nihil aliud 
quam. 555, III., 1. 

Quamdiu, 311, 1. 

Quamobrem, 554, IV., 2. 

Quamquam, p. 75, foot-note 1; 311, 
4 ; in concess., 515, 1. ; 515, notes 1 
and 2 ; w. infin., 524, 1, 2). 

Quamvis, 311, 4 ; in concess., 515, III.; 

515, N. 3. 

Quando, interrog., 305, IV. ; relat, 
311, l and 7 ; in causal clauses, 

516. QuandO in compds., 594, 8. 
Quanddquidem, 811, 7 ; 6 in, 594. 8. 
Quantity, 16 ; 575 ff. : signs or, 16, 

N. 8; gen. rules, 576 ff. Quant, 
in final syllables, 579 ff. ; incre- 
ments, 582 ff. ; deriv. endings, 587 ; 
stem - syllables, 588 ff. ; syllables 
before two consonants or a double 
consonant, 651. 

QuantumUbet, quantumvis, 811, 4. 
Quantumvis in concess., 515, N. 6. 

Quantus, relat., 187, 4 : interrog., 188, 
4; correlat., 191. Quanti, constr., 
p. 213, foot-note 2; 405. 

Quantusvis, indef. ,191. 

Qudpropter, 554, IV., 2. 

Quart, 304, II., 1, N. ; 554, IV., 2 ; e 
in, p. 341, foot-note 2. 

Quasi. 311, 2 ; w. quldam, 456, 2 ; in 
condit., 513, II. I'm. quasi, 581, 1., 
1 ; a in, 694, 10. 

Quarts, indef., 805, V. 

Que, 310, 1 ; p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 554, 
I. Idem— -que, 451, 6. Que-— que, 
et — que, que — et, que — atque, neque 
(nee) — que, 554, 1., 6. Position of 
que, 569, III., 4. Que lengthened 
m Vergil, 608, V., N. 2. 

Quereus, decl., 119, 4. 

Queror w. infin., p. 310, foot-note 2. 

Questioning, constr. w. verbs of, 874, 
N. 8. 

Questions, 851 ; double, 858 ; delibe- 
rat. in indir. disc., 523, II., 1, N. ; 
rhetor., p. 297, foot-note 2; indir., 
528, 2 ; 529, 1. 

Qui, relat. pron., 187 ; 453 ; interrog., 
188; 454: indef., 189; 190; 455; 
correlat., 191. Qui w. subj. of pur- 
pose l 497, 1. ; of result, 500, 1. ; 503. 
Qui in condit., 507, 2 ; concess., 515, 
III. ; 515. N. 4 ; causal clauses, 517. 
Qui dlciiur, voodiur, 453, 7. Quod 
as adverb, ace., 353, 6. Quod in 
restrict clauses, 503, N. 1. /in 
oui, 581, 1., 1. 

Qui, adverb, 187, 1 ; 188, 2. 
19 



Quia, 311, 7 ; in causal clauses, 516; 

w. relat., 517, 8, 2) ; w. infin., 524, 

1, 2). A in quia. 581, III., 3. 
Quicumque, gen. relat., 187, 3. 
Quidam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; 191 ; use, 

456. 
Quidem w. pron., 446, N. 1 ; position, 

569, III.; 569, III., 3. 
Quies, quant, of increm., 585, III., 8. 
Quilibet, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2) ; use, 

458. 
Quin, p. 75, foot-note 2 ; 811, 6 ; w. 

subj., 500, II. ; 501, II., 2; 504. 
Quinam, 188, 3. 
Quinarius, 646. 
Quinqudtrus, gend., 118, (2). 
Quippe, p. 75, foot-note 2 ; w. relat., 

517, 3, 1). 
Quirts, quant, of increm., 685, IV., 2. 
Quis, interrog., 188 ; use, 454; indef., 

189; 190; use, 455; correlat., 191. 

/ in quis, 579, 3. A in qua, in- 
def., 579, 8. Quid redundant, 636, 

III., f. 
Quis for quibus, p. 74, foot-note 5. 
Quisnam, 188, 3. 

Quispiam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; use, 455. 
Quisquam, indef., 190, 2, 1) ; use, 457. 
Quisque, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2) ; use, 

458; w. abl. abs., 431. ft. 3; w. 

plur. verb, 461, 3. Placed next 

suus or sui, 569, 1., 2. 
Quisquis, gen. relat., 187, 8. Quid" 

quid used of persons, 453, 1, N. 
QwUum, i in, 590, 1. . 
Quivis, gen. indef., 190, 2, 2); use, 

458; is in, 581. VIII., 3, N. 
Quo, 804, II., 3, N. ; 305, II. ; 811, 5 ; 

w. part, gen., p. 209, foot-note 3 ; 

w. subj. of purpose, 497, II. 
Quoad, 311, 1 ; w. part gen., p. 209, 

foot-note 8 ; in temp, clauses, 519. 
Qudcircd, 554, IV., 2. 
Qudcumque, 805, N. 1. 
Quod, p. 151, foot-note 1 ; 811, 7 ; in 

causal clauses, 516. 
#wx^clauses, 540. IV., w. N. Nisi 

quod, 555, III., 1. See also Qui. 
Quoi for cui, qubius for cyjus, p. 74, 

foot-note 5. 
QublAhet, 305, II. 
Quom, 305, IV. ; p. 151, foot-notes 1 

and 4; 811, 1, 4, and 7. 
QuOminus, 811, 5 ; w. subj., 497, II. ; 

499, 3, N. 2. 
Quoniam, composition, p. 6, foot-note 

5; 811, 7; m causal clauses, 516; 

w. relat., 517, 8, 2). 
Quoque* 810, 1; 554, I., 4; position, 

56«, III. ; o in, 694, 10. 
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d, 805, N. 1. 
urn, 805, II. 
4, relat., 187, 4; interrog., 188, 4; 
oorrelat, 191. 
" rtannis, 304, II., 1, N. 
tiiens, 805, IV. 

" w, relat., 187, 4 ; interrog., 188, 4. 
*, 805, II. 
um, 805, IV. ; see Cum. 

B 

B assimilated to I, 84, 2 ; dropped, 36, 
8, N. 8. Noun-stems in r, 60 ; verb- 
stems in supine, 256, 1. Decl. of 
nouns in r, 77. Quant, of final syl- 
lables in r, 580, II., w. N. 2. 

-pa, -ra, suffixes, 320. 

Radix, decl., 59. 

Hostrum, plur., 148, 2. 

i2a&£, circumlocutions w., 636, III., 
10. 

Batum, a in, 590, 1. 

Bdvis, decl., 62, II., 1. 

Be, insep. prep., 308; in compds., 
344, 6 ; « in, 594, 2. J2e for ™, 594, 
2,N. 3. 

-re for ris. 287. 

Beading, rnythmical, 607. 

Bedpse, p. 73, foot-note 5. 

Beason, clauses expressing, 516. 

Becollection, adjs. of, w. gen., 399, 1., 
2; gen. of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Becordor w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace., 
407, N. 1, (1) ; w. abl. w. de, 407, 
N. 2. 

BecHsd, oonstr., p. 279, foot-note 2. 

Bed, insep. prep., 808; in compds., 
844, 6. 

Beduplicated pronouns, 184, 4 ; per- 
fects, 255, I. Quant, of first two 
syllables of trisyllabic reduplicated 
perfects, 591. Increm. of redupli- 
cated forms of verbs, 586, 2. 

Beduplication in prcs., 251, 6; perf., 
255, I. ; compds., 255, I., 4. 

Be/ert, constr., 406, III. ; 408. 

Befertus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Beflexive pron., 184, 2. Beflex. use 
ofpron.,448; 449. 

Befusing, constr. w. verbs of, 505, II. 

Begarding. verbs of, w. two aces., 373 ; 
w. two date., 390, N. 1^2) ; w. gen., 
403. 

B&gnd w. gen., 410, V., 3. 

Belative Pronoun, 187 ; corrclat., 
191; use, 453. Abl. of relat. for 
postquam, 430, N. 2. Kelat. at- 
tracted. 445, 8. Relat. clause w. 
subj. or desire, 488, 5 •, purpose, 497, 



I. ; result, 500, I. ; 503 ; to charac- 
terize indef. or gen. anteced., 503, 
I. ; after Unvs, stilus, etc., 503, II., 
1 ; after dignus, indiqnus, iddnevs, 
aptus, 503, II., 2; alter comparat 
w. quam, 503, II., 8. Belat. clause 
in condit., 507, 2; concess., ,515, 

111., w. N. 4; causal clause, 517. 
Belat. clause w. infinit, 524, 1,1}; 
supplied by particip., 549, 4. Posi- 
tion of relat. 569 ? III. ; before prep., 
569, II., 1. Position of relat. clauses, 
572, II., N. 

Belaxd, relevd, w. abl., p. 219, foot- 
note 1. 

Believing, constr. w. verbs of, 414, 1. 

BeUnquo w. two date., 390, N. 1, 2). 

BMiquus, meaning. 440, N. 2. Btli- 
quifacere, 401, N. 4. 

Remaining, constr. w. verbs of, 501, 
i., l. 

Remembering, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Beminding, constr. w. verbs of, 409, 
I. ; 410, I. 

Beminiscor w. gen., 406, II. 

Bepeated action denoted by imperf. 
indie., 469, II.; plup. indie, 518, 
N. 2, 2); imperf. or plup. subj., 

518. 1. 

Eepelling, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 2. 

Bepentinus, i in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

Reposed w. two aces., 374, 2. 

Bequies, decl., 137, 1 ; quant, of in- 
crem., 585, III., 8. 

Bes, decl., 120 ; w. adjs., 440, N. 4. 
Circumlocutions w. res, 686, III., 10. 

Besistin^, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 1. 

Bespubhea, decl., 126. 

Bestat w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Bestis, decl., 62, III. 

Bestrictive clauses w. quod, 503, N. 1. 

Besult, subj. of, 500 ff. ; substant. 
clauses ofj 501; peculiarities, 502; 
in relat. clauses, 503 ; w.quin, 504 : 
w. special verbs, 505. Position of 
clauses of result, §72, III., N. 

Bete, decl., 63. 2, (2). 

Eeticentia, 636, 1., 3 ; 637, XI., 3. 

Bex, decl., 59; quant, of increm., 585, 
III., 3. 

BTiea, gin, 577, 1., 2, (3). 

Bhetoric, figures of, 634, N. ; 637. 

Bhetorical questions, 523, II., 2. 

Bhythm, caesura of, p. 357, foot-note 1. 

Ehythmic accent, 599. 

Bhythmical reading, 607. 

Bided w. ace., 371, III., N. 1. 

Eivers, gend. of names of, 42, 1., 2; 
43, 1. 

-ro, suffix, 320, IT. 
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Bogb w. two aces., 374, 2; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1. 

Mma, decl., 48, 4. 

Roman pronunciation of Lat., 5 ff. 
Roman authors, 640. Roman calen- 
dar, 641 ff. ; money, weights, and 
measures, 646 ff. ; names, 649. 

Roots, 314. Root-stems, 315. 

Eos without gen. plur., 133, 5. 

RUstrum, rostra, 132. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 65, 3, (1) ; 90. 

Rudis w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 
(Rules of syntax, 558. 

Mus, decl., 64, N. 3 ; 183, N. ; constr., 
380, 2, 1). Rure, 412, 1. Ruri, 
426,2. 

-rus, compar. of adjs. in, 163, 3. 

Rutum, quant, of pen., 590, 1. 



S, sound, 7 ; 13, II. ; changed to r, 
81 ; dropped, 36, 3, N. 3 ; 36, 5 ; 1). 
Stems in *, 61. Decl. of nouns in s, 
64 ; 65, 3 ; 79 ff. ; quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 2 ; 585. It, 2. Final sylla- 
bles in * short before following con- 
sonant, 576, 1 , N. 2. Final * dropped 
in poetry, 608, 1., N. 3. 

-8, patronymics in, 322. 

-S&, suffix, 320, H. 

Sacer, compar., 167, 2; w. gen., p. 
205, foot-note 3. 

Saepe. compar., 306, 4. 

Sat, decl., 133, 5. Sal, satis, 132. A 
in sal, 579, 2 ; quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 4, (3). 

Salix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Saluber, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Salutaris without superlat., 168, 3; 
w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Samnls, quant, of increm., 585, IV., 2. 

Sdni quam as adverb, phrase, 305, 
N. 4. 

Sapid w. ace., 371, III., N. 1. 

Sapphic verse, 604 ; N. 1 ; 628, VI. 
and VII. Sapphic stanza, 631, II. 

, and III. 

\Satis, compar., 806, 4 ; w. part, gen., 
p. 209, foot-note 3 ; compos, w. dat., 
384, 4, N. 1. 

Saturn, a in, 590, 1. 

Satur, decl., 150, N., 2). 

Saying, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, N. 
h (2). 

Scanning, 607, N. 

Scazon, p. 361, foot-note 1. 

Scelus w. supine, 547, 1. 

Soldi, i in, 590, 1. 



ScUns w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, 
N. 1. (1). 

Scilicet, 304, IV. X N. 2. 

-SCO, inceptives in, 337. 

Se, insep. prep., 308 ; in compels., 844, 
6 ; I in, 594, 2. 

Second decl., 51 ff. Sec. conj., 207 ; 
208 ; 225 ; 261 ff. ; I in imperat., 581, 
IV., 3. Sec. pers. sing, of indef. 
you, 484, IV., N. 2. 

Secondary tenses, 198, II. Secondary 
stems, 815; 318. Second, suffixes, 
p. 154, foot-note 4. 

Secundum w. ace., 438 ; 433, 1. 

Securis, decl., 62, III. 

Secus. 'sex,' defect., 134. Seeus, 
1 otherwise,' p. 145, foot-note 5. 

Sid for se, 184, 5. Sid, insep. prep., 
308 ; in compds, 344, 6. 

Sed, 310, 3 ; 554, III., 2. Mn sdlum 
(non modo or non tantum)— sed 
etiam, 554, I., 5. Sed, sed tameri, 
resumptive, 554, IV., 8. Position 
of sed in poetry, 569, III., N. 

Sides, gen. plur., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Sedtamen, 554, 111., 3. 

Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 403. 

Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 405. 

Sernel, p. 145. foot-note 4. 

SemenUs, decl, 62, III. 

Semi-deponents, 268, 3; 283; 465, 
N. 2. 

Seminex, defect., 159, II. 

Semi- vowels, 3, II., 1. 

Senarius, 603, N. 6 ; 622. 

Senatus, decl., 119, 3. 

Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 390, 
N. 1, 2). 

Seneca, metres, 633, II., notes 2 and 3. 

Senex, decl., 66 ; compar^ 168, 4. 

Sentences, syntax, 345 ff. ; classifica- 
tion, 345 ff. ; simple, 347 ; 857 ; 
complex, 848 ; 359 ; compound, 349 ; 
declarat., 350 ; in indir. disc, 523, 
I. ; imperat., 854. See also Exclama- 
tory, Interrogative, Conditional. 

Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4, 
2). Abl. of separat., 413; 414. 
Separat. producing emphasis, 561, 

Sepse for si, 184, 5. 

Sequence of Tenses, 491 ff. ; pecu- 
liarities, 495. 

Seguitur w. subj., p. 276, foot-note 2. 

Series, how begun and continued, 554, 
I., N. 2. 

Series, defect., 122, 2. 

Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 385, I. 

Servus, decl., 51. 

Sescenti used indefinitely, 174, 4. 
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Sese for ee, 184, 4. 

Sesterces, 647. 

Sestertium, sestertium, 647, III. and 
IV. 

Sestertius, 646 } 647. 

Setius, quo setius for quOminus, 497, 
2, N. 

Sen, 310, 2. 

Ships, gend. of names of, 53, 1, (2). 

Short syllables, 575. 

Shortening of vowels, 21. 

Showing, two aces. w. verbs of, 373. 

Si, derivat. and meaning, p. 73, foot- 
note 2 : 811, 3 ; n. 281, foot-note 2 ; 
in condit., 507 n. ; w. perf. indie, 
471 l 6 ; w. plup. indie, 472 ; 2 ; w. 
subj. of desire, 483, 1. Si m con- 
cess., 515, II. Si = to see whether, 
529,l,N.l. Siqwdem,W?,Z,N.2. 

-Si, suffix. 320, II. -Si in Greek date. , 
68,5; * in, 581,1., 1. 

Sic, p. 73, foot-note 2; 304, III., 2; 
305, V. ; 551, N. 2 ; redundant, 
636, III., 7. 

Sicut, sicuti, 811, 2. 

Siem for rim. 204, 2. 

-Bills, adjs. m, 833. 

Silver age, 640, II., 2. 

Silvester, deoi., 158 ; N. 1, 1). 

-sim in pcrf. subj., 240, 4; in ad- 
verbs, 804, 1., 1. 

-fidm&, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simile, 637, 1. 

Similu, compar., 163, 2 ; w. dat., p. 
205, foot-note 1 ; w. gen., p. 205, 
foot-note 3. 

-simo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

Simple sentence, 347 ; 357. Simp, ele- 
ments, 357, 2 ; subject, 858 ; pred., 
360. Simple words, 313, N. 2. 

Simul, p : 145, foot-note 4 ; 811, 1 ; w. 
abl., 437, 2. Simul atque, dc in 
temp, clauses, 518 : w. perf. indie, 
471,4. 

Simuldc, svmulatque, 311, 1 ; in temp, 
clauses, 518 ; w. perf. indie, 471, 4. 

Sin. 311, 8 ; in condit., 607 ff. ; p. 
282. foot-note 1. Sin aUter, 552, 3. 

-Sin in Greek dat. plur., 68, 5. 

Sinew, abl., 484. 

Singular, 44 ; wanting, 131. 

Sinistra, constr., 425, 2. 

SinO, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1. /in 
situm, 590, 1. 

Siquidem, 311. 7 ; 507, 3, N. 2 ; quant, 
of first syllab., 594, 10. 

SitiO w. ace, 371, III., N. 1. 

SiUs, decl., 62, II., 1. 

Sive, 810, 2: 554, II., 3. 

Size, gen. of, 419, 2, 1). 



Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 399, 1., 2 ; gen 
of ger., p. 315, foot-note 2. 

Smell, ace w. verbs of, 371, III. 

-SO, suffix, 320, II. So in fut. perf., 
240,4. 

Socer, decl., 51, 4, 3). 

Socio w. dat., p. 201, foot-note 1. 

Sol, decl., 60 ; 133, 5 ; 6 in, 579, 2. 

Solum, non solum— sed etiam (verum 
etiam), 554, 1., 5. 

Solus, decl., 151 ; for Eng. adverb, 
443, N. 1, 2. Gen. of sOfus W. pos- 
sess., 398, 3. SOlus qui w. subj., 
503, II., 1. 

SolvO, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

* Son,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, N. 
2. Name of adopted son, 649, 3. 

Sonants, 8, II., 5, 1 : 8, N. 1, II., 1. 

SOns, defect., 159, II. 

-B5rius, in, 587, III., 4. 

Sors, abl., 64, N. 3. 

Sotadean verse, 626, N. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 413 ; 415. 

Space, ace of, 379. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, II. 

Special constr. w. infln., 639. Gen. 
in spec, constr., 398. 

Species, decl., 122, 2. 

Specification, ace of, 378 ; abl., 424. 

meet/men without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Specus, decl., 117, 1, 2);. p. 50, foot- 
note 1 ; gend., 118, (2). 

Speech, parts of, 38. Figures of 
speech, 634 ff. 

Spes. decl., 122, 2. 

Sphinx, decl. , p. 38, foot-note 3. 

Spirants, 8, II., 4, 2. 

SpoUO, constr., p. 219, foot-note 1. 

Spondaic line, 610, 3. 

Spondee, 597, 1. 

Square measure. Kom., 648, V. 

Stadium. 648, IV., N. 

Stanza, 606. Stanzas of Horace, 631. 

StatuO, constr., 498, I., N. ; p. 274, 
foot-note 1. 

Stem in decl., 46. Stem-characteris- 
tic, stem-ending, 46, 8. Stem in 
Decl. I., 48, 1; Decl. II., 51, 1; 
Decl. III., 57, 1 ; 58, 1 : 59, 1 ; 60. 
1; 61,1; 62,1: 64,1,1); 66,1 and 
8 j 69-98 : Decl. IV., 116, 1 ; Decl. 
V., 120, 1. Stems of verbs, 202, 
notes 1 and 2 ; 203, N. 2 ; formation 
of, 249 ff. Stems of words, 315 ff 
Stem-syllables, quant. 588 ff. ; va- 
riation in, 593. 1. Primitives w. 
long stem-syllaoles, 595. 

Sterim w. gen., p. 219, foot-note 4. 

Stirpe, constr., 4i5, II., N. 

Still, I in, 590, 1. 
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Std w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. E in 
stetl. a in gbabum, 590, 1. 

Strigilis, decl., 62, III. 

Striving, constr. w. verbs of, 498, II. 

Strix w. short increm., p. 343, foot- 
note 2. 

Strong caesura, p. 856, foot-note 4. 

Struts, decl., p. 86, foot-note 4. 

Studed, constr., 498, II., N. 1 ; p. 274, 
foot-note 2. 

Studifaus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 8 ; 
w. gen. of ffer., p. 815, foot-note 2. 

Sub in compos., 844, 5 ; w. dat., 386. 
Sub w. ace. or abl., 485 ; 435, N. 1 ; 
485,1. 

Subject, 856, 1: simple, 858; com- 
plex, 359 ; modified, $59. N. 1. Subj. 
nom., 368. Subj. indef., 518, 2. 
Subj. ace., 536. Infin. as subj., 
638. Subject clauses, 501, 1. Sub- 
jects compared, 585, 5. Dat. w. 
adjs. signifving*w$/##,391,I. Posi- 
tion of subj., 560. 

Subjective gen., 396, II. 

Subjunctive, 196, II. Syntax of subj. , 
477 ff. ; tenses, 478 n. ; sequence, 
490 ff. Subj. in prin. clauses. 483 
ff. ; in subord. clauses, 490 ff. Subj. 
of desire, 483; 484; potent., 485; 
486 ; of purpose. 497 ff. ; of result, 
500 ff. ; in condit., 507 ff. ; in con- 
cess., 515; in causal clauses, 516; 
517 ; in temp, clauses, 519 ff. ; in 
indir. disc., 523 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
529 ff. ; in indir. questions ; 529, 1. 
Subj. in questions of surprise, 486, 
II. , !«. Subj. of desire for imperat. , 
487, 4. -Is in subj., 581, VIII., 4; 

-fe, 581, vm., 5. 

Subordinate Clauses, 848, N. 2 ; 490 
ff. ; in indir. disc. 524. Subord. 
conjs., 811 ; 555 ; elements, 357, 1 ; 
position, 572. 

Substantive pron., p. 70, foot-note 8. 
Substant. clauses, 682 ff. ; 640 ; of 
purpose, 499, 3 ; of result, 501. Sub- 
stantives, see Nouns. 

Subter w. ace. or abl./435. 

Suffixes, 46 : case-suffix, 46, 1. Suf- 
fixes in format, of words, 813 ff. 
Primary suffixes, 320. 

Sui, decl., 184 ; use, 448 ; 449 : placed 
next quisque, 569, I., 2. /in sibi^ 
581, 1., 2. 

Suitableness, constr. w. adjs. of, 391, 
I. ; 391. U., 1, 2). 

Sum w. dat., 387 ; two dats., 390, N. 
1, 1); pred. gen., 408; 404; abl., 
415, III., N. 1 ; p. 226. foot-note 1. 

Summus, meaning, 440, N. 2. 



Supellex, decl., 64, N. 3; 180, 1, 4). 

Super in compos, w. ace., 372; dat., 
886 : abl., 434, N. 1. Super w. ace. 
or abl., 435 ; 435, N. 2 ; 435, I. 

Superlative, 160: irreg., 163; want- 
ing, 168 ; 169 ; rormed by mdxwnd, 
170. Superlat. w. part, gen., 397, 
8 ; p. 209, foot-note 3. Use of su- 
perlat., 444. 

Superne, e final in, 581, IV., 4. 

Superus, compar., 163, 3. 

Supine, 200, III. ; endings, 248. Su- 

fine system, 222, III. Supine stem, 
56. Supine wanting, 262, notes 1 
and 2 ; 265 ; 266 ; 267, 3 ; 271, 1 and 
2 ; 272, 1 ; 272, notes 1 and 2 ; 276 ; 
278 ; 281 ; 282 ; 284 ; 284, N. 2. Su- 
pine in seq. of tenses, 495, IV. Use 
of sup., 545 ff. ; sup. in urn, 545; 
546 ; w. efi, 546, 2 ; w. irS, 546, 3 ; 
sup. in u, 645 ; 547. Quant, of pen. 
of dissyllabic supines, 590. 

Supra w. ace., 433 ; 433, 1. 

Supremus. meaning, 440, N. 2. 

Surds, 3, IL ; 5, 2 ; 3, N. 1, II., 2. 

-SuriO, desideratives in, 838. 

Surname in names of Roman citizens, 
649,2. 

Sii8, aecl., 66. 

Suu8 x 185 ; 448 ; 449 ; placed near 
qmeque, 569, 1, 2. 

Syllabic caesura, p. 856, foot-note 4. 

Syllables, 8; 14; 15, 3; quant., 575 
ff. Final syl. of verse either long 
or short, 605. 

Syllepsis, 636, II., 2. 

Symbols, num., 180. 

Synaeresis, 608, III. 

Synaloepha, synapheia, 608, 1., N. 5. 

Syncopated pron., 186, 3. 

Syncope, 608, VII.; 635, 2. 

Synecdoche, 637, IV. 

Synesis, 636, IV., 4 ; 363, 4 ; 438, 6 ; 
445, 5; 449, 8; 461. 

Synizesis, 608, III., N. 8. 

Synopsis of Decl. III. , 69-98. Syn. of 
corn., 223-230. 

Syntax, 845 ff. ; sentences, 845 ff. ; 
nouns, 362 ff. ; adjs., 438 ff. ; prons., 
445 ff. ; verbs, 460 ff. ; particles, 551 
ff. Rules of syntax, 558. Arrang. 
of words and clauses, 559 ff. Figures 
of syntax, 634, N. ; 636. 

Systole, 608, VI. 



T, sound, 7 ; 13, II. T changed to 
dy 83, 2 ; assimilated to n or «, 34, 
1 ; dropped before *, 36, 2 ; when 
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final. 36, 5, 2). Stems in t, 58. 
Gena. of nouns in t, 111. T 
changed to s in supine, 256, 1. 
Quant, of final syllables in t, 579, 
2; 580,11.; 580, III., N. 2,1). 

-ta, -tft, suffixes, 820. Nouns in -ta, 
825. 

Taedet, constr.. 409, III. ; 410. IV. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs or, 885, 2. 

Talis, 186, 4 ; correlat., 191. 

Talpa, gend., 48, 5. 

Tarn, p. 75, foot-note 1; 804, I., 4; 
305, V. ; meaning and use, 551, N. 
2; Tarn — quam, 555, II., 1. 

Tamen, 310, 3 ; 554, 111., 2 ; compds., 
554, III., 3. 

Tametsi, 311, 4 ; in concess., 515, II. 

Tandem in questions, 351, 4. 

Tanquam, 311, 2. Tanquam, tan- 
quam si, in condit., 518, II. 

Taniisper, 304, V., N. 2. 

Tantopere, meaning and use, 551, N. 2. 

Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. fldn tan- 
tum— sed etiam (verum etiam), 554, 
I., 5. 

Tardus, dcmonstr., 186, 4; correlat., 
191 ; w. interrog., 454, 4. Tantl, 
constr., p. 215, foot-note 2; 405. 
Tantum abest ut, 502, 3. 

-tar, suffix, 820, 1. 

-tas, nouns in, 325. 

Taste, aoo. w. verbs of, 871, III. 

-tat, suffix, p. 157 t foot-note 9. 

Tautology discriminated from pleo- 
nasm, p. 871, foot-note 1. 

Tads for tetigerls, 240, 4. 

Teaching, two aces. w. verbs of, 374. 

Tid for U, 184, 5. 

TemperO, constr., 385, 1. 

Templum, deci., 51. 

Temporal conjs., 811, 1 ; 555, I. 
Temp, clauses, 518 ff. ; position, 
572,11., N. 

Tempu8 est w. infln., 533, N. 3. 

Tener, decl., 150, N., 1>. 

Tenses, 197; prin. ana histor., 198. 
Tense-signs, 242; 243. Tenses of 
indie, 466 ff. ; subj., 478 ff. ; im- 
peraty 487 ff. Seq. of tenses, 490 
ff. Tenses in temp, clauses, 518, 
notes 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 525. 
Tenses of infin.,537 ; particip., 550. 

Tento, constr., 498, II., N. 1. 

Tenus, p. 145, foot-note 5; w. gen., 
898, 5: w. abl., 484; after its case, 
434, N. 4 ; 569, II. 

Ter, e in. 579, 3. 

-ter, suffix, 320, II. ; p. 155, foot-note 
1. Adverbs in -ter, 304, IV. Nouns 
in -ter, 326 ; decl., 60, 3. 



Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
578, N. 2; 580, III., notes 3 and 4; 
metres, 633. III. 

TerminaUonal compar., 161 ff. 

Terra, constr., 425, 2. Terras, locat, 
p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Terrester, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Testis sum, constr., 535, 1., 3. 

TeU for U, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter, 603, N. 2; dactylic, 616. 



Tetrapody, 597, N. 4. 
Tetrastich, C" " 



. 606, N. 

Thebais x a in, p. 345, foot-note 1. 

Thematic vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1 ; 
251 

Thesis, 600. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 534, 1, 
N. 1,(2); 535, 1., 1. 

Third decl., 55 ff. ; adjs., 152 ff. ; -o 
in, 581, II., 2. Third conj., 209 ; 
210; 227; 228; 269 ff. 

Threatening, dat. w. veTbs of, 385, II. 

-ti, suffix, 320 ; p. 157, foot-notes 7 
and 9. 

-tia, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

Tibur, decl., 66, 4. 

-ticius, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

-tico, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 8. 

-ticus, adjs. in, 330, 1. 

-tie, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tills, adjs. in. 333. 

-tim, adverbs m, 304, I., 1. 

-tima, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9; 
-tima, p. 157, foot-note 9. 

Time, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 2). Ace. 
of time, 879 : abl., 429 ; 379, 1. 
Time denoted, by preps, w. ace., 
879, 1 ; 429. 2 ; w. abl., 429; 1. Time 
since, 430, N. 3. Adis. of time, 443, 
N. 2. Time denotea by particip., 
549, 1. See also Temporal clauses. 

Times or morae, 597. 

Timed, constr., 885, 1; p. 274, foot- 
note 3. 

-timo, suffix, p. 156, foot-note 9. 

-timus, a, um, suffix, p. 157, foot- 
note 9. Adjs. in -timus, 330, 1. 

-tio, -ti5n, -tdOni, suffixes, p. 158, 
foot-note 1. Nouns in -tid, 326. 

Tis for tui, 184, 5. 

Titles, superlat. as, 444, 1, N. 

-tlvus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

Tmesis, 636, V.. 3. 

* To,' how translated, 384, 3. 

-to, suffix, 320, 11. 

-to" for tor in imperat., 240, 5. 

Tqnitrus, deeL, 117, 1, 3). 

-tor, suffix, 320, II. 

-tor, suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 
Nouns in -tor, 326 ; as adjs., 441, 8. 
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tGrift, -tSrio, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 4. in toria, 587, III., 4. 
tSrium, -tSrius, d in, 587, III., 4. 

Tot, demon., 186, 4; correlat., 191. 

Totiens,B05, IV. 

Totus, demon., 186, 4. 

Totus, decl., 151, 1 ; w. loc. abl., 425, 
2. Totus for Eng. adverb, 443, N. 
1, (2). 

!Towns, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2 ; 
constr., 428 ; whither, 380, II. ; 
whence, 412, II. ; where, 425, II. 

-tra, suffix, 320, 1. 

Trddor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (2). 

Trans in compos., 344, 5; w. ace., 
372; w. two aces., 376. Trans w. 
ace., 433; 433, 1. 

Transitive verbs, 193, I. 

Translation of subjunctive, 196, II. : 
infin., 200, 1. 

Trees, gend. of names of, 42, II., 2; 
names of, in -us, decl., 119, 2. 

Ires, decl., 1*5. 

Tribrach, 597, II. 

Tribuo w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

TriJbus, decl., 117, 1, 1); gend., 118, 

-trie, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Tricolon, p. 352, foot-note 3. 

Trihemimeral caesura, p. 356, foot- 
note 4. 

Trihemimeris, 597, N. 4. 

Trimeter, 603, N. 2. 

Tripody, 597, N. 4. 

Tristich, 606, N. 

Tristior, tristis, decl., 154. Tristis 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 443, N. 1, 

Trisyllabic reduplicated perfects, 
quant, of first two syllables, 591. 

-trlx, nouns in, 326 ; as adjs., 441, 3. 

-tPO, suffix, 320, II. 

Trochaic verse, 603, N. 1 ; 618 ff. ; 
stanza, 631, X. ; caesura, p. 856, 
foot-note 4. 

Trochee, 597, II. ; irrational, 598, 1,1). 

Tropes, 637, V. ; N. 

-trum, nouns in, 326. 

Truths, gen., expressed by pros, in- 
die., 467, 11.; in condit., 508, 5; 
511, 1. 

Tt changed to st, &, or *, 35, 3. 

Tu, decf., 184. /in titfi, 581, I., 2. 

-tu, -tfi, suffixes, 320. 

-tu&, -tf&don, suffixes, p. 158, foot- 
note 3. 

Tuti, u in, 590, 1. 

Turn, p. 75, foot-note 1 ; 804, I., 4 ; 
305, IV.; in series, 554, I., N. 2. 
Turn — turn,) cum — turn, 554, L, 5. 



-turn, nouns in, 323. 

Tumultus, decl., 119, 3. 

Tunc, 304. I., 4 ; 805, IV. 

-tuo, suffix, b. 158, foot-note 1. 

-tQrft, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 
Nouns in -turn, 326. 

-turi5, desideratives in, 838. 

-tttro, suffix, p. 158, foot-note 4. 

Turpis w. supine, 547, N., 1. 

Turris, decl.. 62. 

-tfkrus. suffix, p. 155, foot-note 1. 

Tus, defect.. 133, N. 

-tus, adveros in, 304, IV. ; nouns in, 
326 ; adjs. in, 328. 

-tils, nouns in, 824 ; 825. 

Tussts, decl., 62. 

-tflt, -tfiti, suffixes, p. 158, foot-note 
3. 

Tuus, possess., 185. 

Two aces., 373 ; 374. Two dats., 890. 
Two negatives, 553. Two copula- 
tives, 554, 1., 5. 

U 

U, u, sound, 5 ; 10; 11. Uw. sound 
of w, 5, 4 ; 10, 4, 5). U parasitic, 
p. . 4, foot-note 5 ; interchanged 
with v, 29; dropped, 86, 4. U- 
nouns, 116. Nouns m u, defect., 
134. Sup. in w, 545; 547. #orw, 
final, 580, 1. ; in increments of decl., 
585 ; 585, V. ; conj., 586 ; 586, IV. 
U as consonant, 608, 111., N. 2. 

-U. suffix, 320. 

Uber, neut. plur., 158, 1. 

Ubl, 304, 111., 2 ; 305, 1. ; p. 151, foot- 
note 1; 811, 1; w. part, gen., p. 



UUcumqw, ubiubl, p. 75, foot-note 8 ; 

805, N. 1. 
Ubwis, 305, 1. 
-ubus for -ibus, 117, 1. 
-Oceus, a in ; 587, III., 1. 
-Ocas, adjs. in, 833, 5. 
-ttd§, u in, 587, 1., 2. 
-flgo, nouns in, 324, N. ; a in, 587, 

l.,2. 
Ui. sound, 12, 2. 
-ills for -us, 117, 2. 
-ula, nouns in, 321 ; u in, 587, II., 8. 
-ulentus, u in, 587, IV., 1. 
-ttlis, u in, 587, 1., 4. 
Vitus, decl., 151, 1 ; use, 457. 
Ulterior, uUimus, 166. U Uimus, 

force of, 440, N. 2; 442. N. 
ffUraw. ace., 433; 433,1. 
-ulum, -ulna, in nouns, 321; in 
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adjs., 332; 833, 5; compar., 169, 8. 
if in -ulvm, -ulus, 587, IL, 8. 
urn in gen. plur. of nouns, 57 ; p. 
86, foot-notes 3 and 4 ; p. 88, foot- 
note 2; 67; adjs.. 158, 2. Nouns 
in -us and -um, neteroclites, 139 ; 
heterogeneous, 144. Adverbs in 
-um, 804, 1., 3, 1); num., 181, N. 
2; super! at., 806, 6. Supine in 
-vm, 545; 546; w. eO, 546, 2; w. 
fri, 546, 3. 

for drum, 49, 8 ; drum, 52, 8. 
ii in, 587, 1., 5. 



Uncia, 646, 1, N. ; 646, 8, 1)— 4). 
Unclothing, ace. w. verbs of, 877. 
-uncula, -unculus, diminutives 

in, 321, 8. 
Unde, undelibet. 805, III. 
-undue, -unaL for -endue, -endi, 

239. 
Unguis, decl., 62, IV. 
Union, dat. w. verbs denoting, 885, 4, 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 891, 
II., 4, (2). 

Unquam, 305, IV. 

-unt, suffix, 320, II. 

Vims, decl., 151, 1 ; 175 ; foDowed by 
abl. w. prep., p. 209, foot-note 1 ; 
gen. of, w. possess., 398, 3. ffnus 
w. force of Eng. adverb, 448, N. 1, 
(2). thins qui w. subj., 503, II., 1. 

-Onus, 6 in, 587. 1., 5. 

Unusquisque, decl., p. 77, foot-note 1. 

•uo, suffix, 820, If. Denom. verbs 
in -ud, 835. 

-ur, suffix, 320, II. ; decl. of adjs. in, 
150, N. ; gend. of nouns in, 111 ; 
114. 

Urbs, decl., 64. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 499, 2. 

-uri5, u in, 587, IV., 2. 

-us, suffix, 320, II. ; adverbs in, 804, 
L, 3, 1); nouns in, 326, 2; 327. 
Z/s for e in voc., 52, 2. Decl. of 
nouns in us, 51 ; 85; 116; in«*,84; 
quant, of increm., 585, V., 1. Decl. 
of names of trees in w, 119, 2. 
Neuters in us % Decl. II., '51, 7. 
Gend. of nouns m us, us, Decl. III., 
Ill; 115. Nouns in us and um, 
heteroclites, 139 ; heterogeneous, 
144; 145. Compar. of adjs. in us 
preceded by vowel, 169, 2. Us or 
us final, 580, III., w. N. 2 ; 581, IX. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 391, 
I. ; ad, 391, II., 1, (2?. 

Usptam, usquam, 805, 1. 

Usque w. preps., 483, N. 2. Usque w. 
ace., 487, 1. 



usus w. abl., 414, IV. 

Ut, uU, 804, III., 2 ; 805, V. ; 811 ; p. 
151, foot-note 1. Ut, ut prlmum, 
* as soon as,' 471, 4. Ut w. subj. 
of desire. 483, 1 : w. subj. in ques- 
tions, 486, II., N. ; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 497, II. ; after verbs of rear- 
ing, 498, III., N. 1. Ut ni, ut ndn, 
for nk, 499, 1. Ut omitted, 499, 2; 
502, 1. Ut w. subj. of result, 500, 
II. Ut si w. subj. in condit., 513, 
II. Ut in concess. , 515, III. Ut — sic, 
ut — ita, involving concess., 515, N. 
5. Ut — ita w. superlat., 555, II., 1. 
Ut w. relat. , 517, 3, 1). Ut in temp, 
clauses, 518. Ut quisque — tta, 458, 
2. Quant, of ult. of uti in compds., 
594.9. 

-ut, aecl. of nouns )m, 78. 

Uter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Uter, decl., 151, 1 : correlat., 191. 

Utercunque, uterlwet, uterque, utervls, 
decl., 151, N. 2. Uterque, constr., 
897, N. 2; meaning and use, 459, 
4; w. plur. verb, 461, 8. Is in 
utervis,m, VIII., 3, N. 

Uti, see Ut. 

-utim, urn, 587, 1.. 7. 

Utinam w. subj. of desire, 483, 1. 

ttor, constr., 421, I. ; 421, N. 4; ge» 
rundive, 544, 2, N. 5. 

Utpote, 811, 7; w. relat., 517, 8, 1). . 

UtHnde, 304, III., N. 

Utrum, 810, 2, N. ; 311, 8; 853. 

-utus, u in, 587, 1., 7. 

Uu avoided, p. 15, foot-note 1. 

-uus, adjs. in, 883, 5. 

-uz, decl. of nouns in, 97 ; ~&x, 97, 
N. 1. 

V 

V originally not distinguished from 
u, 2, 5. Sound of v, 7. V inter- 
changed w. u, 29 ; treated as guttu- 
ral, 80, N. 1 ; changed to c, 33, 1, 
N. ; dropped, 86, 4. 

-Vft, suffix, 320, 1. 

Vacuus w. gen., p. 210, foot-note 3. 

Vae, 812, 8 ; w. dat., 381, N. 3, 3). 

Vdh. interj., 812, 1. 

Falai quam in adverb, phrase, 305, 

Value, gen. of, 404. Gen. w. verbs of 

valuing, 404. 
Vannus, gend., 58, 1, (2). 
Variable rad. vowel, 20, N. 2 ; 57, 2 ; 

58,1,2); 60,1,2); 61,1,2). 
Variation in quant, of stem-syllables, 

593, 1. 
Varieties of verse, 609. 
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V&s, decl., 136, 2. 

Vas, a in, 579, 8; quant, of increm., 
585, 1., 4, (2). 

Vdtte, decl., p. 36, foot-note 4. 

Vi, insep. prep., 308 : I in, 594, 2. 

Ve, vel, 310, 2 ; 554, II., 2. Vel-^oel, 
554, II., N. Position of W in po- 
etry, 569, III., N. ; in prose, 569, 
III., 4. 

Yelut, 311, 2 ; 554, II., 2. Pdttf, t?«- 
hit si, in condit., 513, II. 

VendUs w. abl., p. 226, foot-note 1. 

Fm# t» mentem w. gen., 406, N. 

Venter, decl., 65, 1, 2). 

Ver without plur.,130, 1, 4) ; quant, 
of increm., 585, III.. 3. 

Verb stems, format, of, 249 ff. 

Verbal endings, analysis of, 241 ff. 
Verbal roots, 314, 1. Verbal nouns 
in u defect., 134. Verbal nouns w. 
infin.,533, 3, N. 3. 

Verbs, Etymology or,192ff.; classes, 
198; voice, mood, tense, numb., 
pers., 194 ff. ; infin.,ger., sup., par- 
ticip., 200; conj., 201 ff. ; prin. 
parts, 202 ; paradigms, 204 ff. ; com- 
parat. view, 213 ff. ; verbal inflec- 
tions, 220 ff. ; systems, 222 ; synop- 
sis, 223 ff.; dep. verbs, 231 ff. ; 
j>eriphrast. conj., 233 ff. ; peculiari- 
ties in conj., 235 ff. ; analysis of 
verbal endings, 241 ff. ; tense-signs, 
242 ff. ; mood-signs, 244 ff. ; pers. 
endings, 247 ff. ; format, of stems. 
249 ff. ; pres. stem, 250 ; 251 ; perf. 
stem, 252 ff. ; sup. stem, 256 ; clas- 
sification, 257 ff. ; Conj. 1., 257 ff. ; 
Conj. II., 261 ff. ; Conj. III., 269 ff. ; 
Conj. IV., 284 ff. ; irreg. verbs, 289 
fL ; defect., 297 ff. ; impers., 298 ff. ; 
derivation, 335 ff. ; clenom., 335; 
frequent., 836; incept., 837; desid- 
erat, 338; dimin., 389; compds., 
844. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 460 ff. ; agree- 
ment, 460 ff. Verb omitted, 368, 
8; 523, I., N. Voices, 464; 465. 
Indie, and tenses, 466 ff. Subj. and 
tenses, 477 ff. ; subj. in prin. clauses. 
488 ff. Imperat. and tenses, 487 ff. 
Subord. clauses, 490 ff. ; seq. of 
tenses, 490 ff. Purpose, 497 ff. ; re- 
sult, 500 ff. ; condit. sentences, 506 
ff. ; concess. clauses, 515 ; causal 
clauses, 516 ; 517 ; temp, clauses, 
518 ff. ; indir. disc, 522 ff. ; indir. 
clauses, 528 ff. Infln., 532 ff. Sub- 
stant. clauses, 540. Ger., 541 ; 542. 
Gerundive, 548 ; 544. Supines, 545 
ff. Particip., 648 ff. Position of 



modifiers of verb, 567. -<5, o, in 
verbs, 581, II., 2 ; -£, 581, III., 8. 

Vert, 304, II., 2. 

Vereor, constr., p. 274, foot-note 3. 

Vergil, versification, 630. 

Verb, p. 146, foot-note 1 ; 810, 8 ; 
554, III., 2 and 4; position, 569, 
III. 

Verse, caesura of, p. 857, foot-note 1. 

Verses, 601 ; name, 603 : varieties, 609. 

Versification, 596 ff. Feet, 597. 
Verses, 601 ; names of, 603 ; 604. 
Figures of pros., 608. Varieties of 
verse, 609. 

Versus, p* 145, foot-note 5; w. ace., 
433 ; as adverb, 433, N. 2 -, position, 
569, II. 

VertO w. two dats., 390, N. 1, 2). 

Veru, decl., 117, 1, 2). 

Verum, 810, 8; 554, III., 2; ndn 
solum (ndn modo or n6n tantuin) — 
verum etiam, 554, I., 5. Verum, 
verum tameti, resumptive, 554, IV., 3. 

Verumtamen, 554, 111., 3. 

Vervex, quant, of increm., 585, III., 3. 

Vescor, constr., 421, L; 421, N. 4. 

Vesper, decl., 51, 4. Vesper (for ves- 
peris), decl., 62. N. 2. 

Vespera without plur., 180, 1, 4). 

Vespertlnus. I in, p. 345, foot-note 5. 

Vested*, decl., 185, N. 3. 

Vestri, vestrum, 446, N. 8. 

Veti, constr., p. 310, foot-note 1; 
vetor, 534, 1, N. 1. 

Vetus, decl., 158 ; compar., 163, 1, N. ; 
167, 2. 

Viciniae, locat., p. 229, foot-note 1. 

Vicinus w. dat., p. 205, foot-note 1. 

Vicis, defect., 133, 1. 

VM.em, 581, IV., 3. 

VidUicet, 304, IV., N. 2. 

Videor, constr., 534, 1, N. 1, (1). 

Vir, decl., 51, 4, 1) ; * in, 579, 3. 

Virgb, decl., 60. 

Virtus, decl., 58. 

Virus, decl., 51, 7 ; gend.. 53, 2. 

Vis, decl., 66; p. 38, foot-note 4: 
<iuant. or increm., 685, IV., 2. 

Vixduih, 555, 1., 1. 

-VO, suffix, 320, II. 

Vocative, irreff., 52, 2 ; 68, 8. Syn- 
tax, 369. voc. in exclamat., 881, 
N. 3, 1). Position of voc, 569, VI. 
1 in Greek voc. sing., 681, 1., 2; -a 
in, 581, III., 2; -« in, 581, VI., 8; 
-«* in plur., 581, IX., 2. 

Voices, 195; 464; 465. 

Void w. eth. dat., 389, N. 2 ; w. subj., 
p. 274, foot-note 1 ; 499, 2: w. in- 
fin., p. 810, foot-note 1. Votens w. 
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dat. of possess., 887, N. 8. Incrom. 
of void and compels., 586, 1. 

Voliicer, decl., 153, N. 1, 1). 

Volucri*, p. 36, foot-note 8. 

-Tolas, compos, in, 342, 1 ; compar., 
164. 

Vm, constr., 410, III., N. 2. 

Vowels. 8, I. ; sounds, 5 ; 9 if . ; 15, 
1. Classification of vowels, 3, I. 
Phonet changes, 20 ff. Vowels 
lengthened, 20 ; shortened, 21 ; 
weakened, 22 ; contracted, 28 ; 
changed. 24; assimilated, 25; dis- 
similatea, 26; dropped, 27; inter- 
changed with consonants, 28 ; 29. 
Variable vowel, 20, N. 2; 57, 2; 
58, 1, 2); 60 1, 2); 61 1,2). 
Favorite vowels, 24. Vowels de- 
veloped by liquids or nasals, 29, N. 
Order of vowels in strength, 22. 
Themat. vowel, p. 94, foot-note 1 ; 
251. Vowel-stems, compar. of adjs. 
in, 162, N. Final vowel elided, 
608, I. ; shortened in hiatus, 608, 
II., N. 8. Quant, before two con- 
sonants or a double cons., 651. 

Vulgu8, decl., 51, 7 ; gend t , 53, 2. 

Vulpecula^ j>. 159, foot-note 1. 

-vus, adjs. in, 333, 5. 

W 

"Want, gen. w. verbs of, 410, V., 1. 
Watches of night, 645, 1. 
Way, adverbs of, 305, N. 2, 3). 
Weak caesura, p. 356, foot-note 4. 



Weakening of vowels, 22 ; diphthongs, 

Weights, Roman, 646 ; 648. 

'Wile,' apparent ellipsis of, 398, 1, 
N. 2. 

Winds, gend. of names of, 42, 1., 2. 

Wishing, constr. w. verbs of, 535, LI. 

Without, constr. w. verbs of being 
without, 414, 1. 

Women, names of, 649, 4. 

Words, formation of, 313 if. ; deriva- 
tion, 321 ff. ; arrang., 559 ff. 



X, sound, 13, II. ; dropped, 36, 3, N. 
2. Decl. of nouns in jb, 64 ; 65, 8 ; 
91 ff. ; gend., 105 ; 108. X length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 



Y only in foreign words. 2, 6 ; sound, 
5, 2 ; 10 ff. Decl. or nouns in y, 
73 \ gend., 111. For £, final, 580, 
I. ; in increments, 585. 

-ys, decl. of nouns in, 68, 2; 86; 
gend-, 107. Ys final, 580, III. 

-yx, -yx, decl. of nouns in, 97, N. 2. 



Z only in foreign words, 2, 6 ; length- 
ens preceding syllable, 576, II. 
Zeugma, 636, II., 1. 
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TABLE 

SHOWING THE CORRESPONDING ARTICLES IN THE 
TWO EDITIONS. 



OLD. NEW. 
1-4 1-4 

5,6 9 

7 10 

8 11 

9 12 

10-12 13 

13 ..14,1 

14 14,2 

15 5 

16 6 

17 7 

18 8 

19 15 

20 16 

21 16,1. 

22 16, II. 

23 16, in. 

24 17 

25 i8 

26 ..19 

27 20 

28 24 

28,2,2) 25,1 

29 21 

80 22 

31 27 

32 23 

— 26, 28 

33 30 

84 36, 5,1) 

85 31, 1 

— 32, 85 

86 36, 2 

37-120 37-120 

120, 8 121 

120, 4 122 

121 123 

122 47, note 1 

ioo 

124^-189. .' .' ." ! ! .' .' .124-^189 

190 190, 1 

191 190, 2 

— 191 

192-195 192-195 

196, 1 196 

196, n 200 

197 197 



OLD. NSW. 

198, 1 197, N. 1 

198, 2 198 

198, 3 197, N. 2 

199. 199 

200 201 

201 202 

202 203 

203 203, 1 

204r-212 204^212 

213 220 

214 221 

215 222 

216,217, 1 223 

217,11 224 

218, 1 225 

218,11 226 

219, 1 227 

219,11 228 

220, 1 229 

220,11 230 

221 217 

222 218 

223 219 

224 — 

225 231 

226 232 

227-230 — 

231 233 

232 234 

233 234, N. 

234 235 

235 236 

236 237 

237 238 

238 239 

239 240 

240,1 213,214 

240, II. and HI.. 215, 216 

241-256 241-256 

257 256, 1 

258,1., 1... 30; 86,3,1) 

258, I., 2 86,2 

258, 1., 3 ,...83.1 

258, 1., 4 34, 1,N. 

258, I., 5 36, 3, N. 3 

258, II., land 2.... 88,1 
258,11,3 34, N. 



OLD. NKW. 

258, II., 4 29 

259 257 

260 258 

260, 1 and 2. .257, notes 

land 2 

261 259, 1 

26^1 and 2. . . 259, notes 

1 and 2 

262 259, 2 

263 260 

264 261 

265 262 

266 262, N. 1 

267 262, N. 2 

268 263 

269, 1 265 

269,11 264 

270,1 267,1 

270,IL,1 266 

270,11., 2 267,2 

270, HI 267,8 

271 268 

272, 1 269 

272,11 270 

273, I., 1 271,1 

273, 1., 2 272,1 

273, II., 1 271,2 

273, H., 2 272,2 

273, III 272,8 

274,275,1 273,274 

275, H 275 

276 276 

276,1 277,N. 

277-279 277-279 

280 272, N. 1 

281 272, N. 2 

282 280 

282, 1 281 

282,11 282 

283-285 283-285 

286, 1 286 

286, H Z&7 

287 287,N. 

288-303 288-303 

304 305, N. 2 

305 806 

306 307 
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OLD. IIW. 

307 808 

808, 809 809 

810-812 310-812 

818, 1 813 

818,11 840 

813,1 813, N. 2 

— 814-320 

8H, 815 821 

816 822 

817 823 

818 824 

819 825 

820,821 326,327 

822, 823 328 

824 829 

825 830 

826 831 

827 332 

828 333 

829 334 

830, 831.. ..835 

832, 1 336 

832,11 337 

832, III 338 

832, IV 839 

833-837 304, 805 

838, I.-HI., 1 340 

838,2 844,5 

338,8 344,6 

839.... 341 

839,1 343,11. 

839,2 841,1 

840 842 

841 344, 1-4 

842 304, 305 

843 846 

844 346 

345, 1 847 

345,11 348 

845, HI 849 

846, 1 350 

846, II., 1 351 

346, H., 2 353 

846, II., 3 352 

846,111 354 

346, IV 355 

347 856 

348 357 

849 857, 1 

350 357,2 

851 858 

852 359 

853 360 

854 361, 1 

855 861, 2 

856 861, 3 

857-861 — 

862,863 362,868 

863, 4 864 



OLD. , WW. 

864, 865 865 

866 — 

— 366, 867 

867, 868 868 

869-871 869-371 

371, 4 872 

871, 5 871, IV. 

871, 6 464 

871, 7 371,1., N. 

872 — 

373,874 878,374 

874, 4 534 

874, 6 875 

374, 6 876 

874, 7 877 

875 536 

876 — 

877 S70, II. 

878 379 

879 880 

880 378 

381 881 

382,888 382, 388 

884-396 384r-396 

896, HI 897 

397 398 

398,1 396, V., N. 8 

398,2 395, N. 2 

898, 8..396,n.,N.;396, 
III.. N. 2 

898, 4.. 896, HI., N. 1; 

397, N. 8 
898,5 884, 4, N. 2 

899, 1-4 399 

899, 5 400 

400 — 

401,402 401,402 

402, land 2.... 404, 405 

402,3 401, N. 4 

403 403 

404,1 401, N. 8 

405 — 

406-408 406-408 

409 410, V. 

410-410, 2 409 

410, 3-7 410 

411,1 897,4 

411,2 398,5 

412,413 367; 411 

414-414,2 413; 416 

414,3 419,111. 

414,4 418; 420 

414, 5 and 6 415,1. 

414,7.. 418; 419,1.; 419,1 

415 — 

416 422 

417 417 

418 ....428 

419,1 421,1. 



OLD. ajsw. 

419, n 425, 1, N. 

419, HI. .421, II. ; 414, 

i. aik in! 

419, IV.. 421, ITL; 425, 
1,N. 

419, V 414,1V. 

419, 2. .421, notes 1 and 2 

419,3 414, notes 2-4 

419,4,1) 421, N. 4 

419,4,3) 421, N. 3 

420 367; 411 

421.. 425, 1, and II.; 412 

422 425, land 2 

422,2 412, 2 

423 425, 3 

423,1 412, 3 

424 426 

— 427, 428 

425 413-415 

426 429 

427 430 

428 419, H. ; 419,2 

429 424 

430, 431 431 

432-440 432-440 

441,land2 441 

441,4 440,N. 4 

441,5 395, N. 2 

441,6 440 notes 1-3 

442-463 442-463 

464 195 

465-465,11 464 

465, 1-3 465 

466-474......... 466-474 

— 475 

475.... 476 

476 478 

477 479, 480 

478 481, 482 

479 496 

480 490, 491 

481, 1 492 

481, n 493 

481, in 494 

481, in., land 2.... 496 

481, IV 495, n. 

481, V 495,111. 

481, VI ..495, IV. 

482, .495, 1. , VI. , and Vn. 

483, 484 477 

485,486 485,486 

486, 4 and 6. .485, notes 

486,5 518,1 

487,488 483,484 

488,1-5 ..483,1-5 

489 497; 500 

490 497, 1; 500 

491 497, 1 

492,493 498,499 
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OLD* HEW. 

493, 4 483, 8, N. 

494 500 

495 501 

495, 2, 2).... 486, II., N. 

496 502 

497 497, 2 

498 504 

499 497, 2 

500 497; 500 

500,8. 503, N. 3 

501 503 

— 505 

502 506 

503,1. and II 513 

503, HI 507 

504 509, 510 

505 513,1. 

506 513, n. 

507-510 507-510 

510,2 511,2 

511-511, 2 511 

511, 3 512 

512 511 

513 507, 2 

514 514 

515, 516 515 

517, 1 517 

517,11 516 

518,1 517; 515, III. 

518, H 521 

519 517 

520 516 

521, 1 519,2 

521, II 520 

522 519 

523 520 

524 528, 2, N. 

625, 526 529 

527 528; 529,11. 

528 522 

529, 580 523 

631,532 524,525 

632, 2 and 3 527 

632,4 525,2 

633 526; 530 

534-537 487; 489 

538, 1 488 

538, 2 489,1) 

— 531 

589 — 

540-544. 537 

545-547 536 

648 532 

649-649, 8 538 

649,4 534,1 

650 538-585 

651 535 

652, 1 588,1. 

652, 2 684 



OLD. HEW. 

552, 3 and 4 533,11. 

653, I.-IV 539 

553, V 533,11. 

554 540 

555 540,1. 

556, I... 538, 1; 540, N. 
556, 1., land 2.. 501,1., 2 
556, II. and III.. 501, 1., 1 

557 540,1. 

558, I., 1 535, I. 

558,1,2 498,1. 

558, n.,1 533,1., 1 

558, IL, 2.... 498, 1., N. 

558, III. 498. II. 

558, IV 501, U..1 

558, V 535,111. 

558, VI 498,1. 

558,VL,2and3..535,II. 

559 541 

560, 561 542 

562 543, 544 

563 542,1.; 544,1 

564 542,11.; 544, 2 

565.. 542, 111.; 544, notes 

2 and 5 

566 542, IV. ; 544,2 

567, 568 545 

569 546 

570 547 

571-574 550 

575 548 

576-578 549 

579 549, 5 

580 549, N. 2 

581 549, N. 1 

582, 583 551 

584 552 

585 553 

586 553, N. 

587 554 

588 555 

589 556 

590 557 

591 558 

592 559 

593 560 

594 561 

595 562 

596 563 

597 564 

598 565 

599 566 

600 .., 567 

601 568 

602 569 

603 571 

604. 572 

605 573 

606 570 



OLD. NEW. 

607 574 

608 575 

609 575, foot-note 1 

610 576,1. 

611 576, n. 

611, 2 578 

612 577 

613 579 

614 580, I. 

615 ,...581, in. 

616 581, IV. 

617 580, I. 

618 581,1. 

619 580, I. 

620 581,11. 

621 580,11. 

622 580,111. 

623 581, V. 

624 581, VI. 

625 581, VII. 

626 581, VIII. 

627 581, IX. 

628.... 580, III.; 576,1. 

629 582 

630 583 

631 584 

632 585 

633 585, I. 

634 585, II. 

635 585,111. 

636 ...585,1V. 

637 585, V. 

638 585 

639 586 

640 586,1. 

641 586,11. 

642 586 

643 586,111. 

644 586, IV. 

645 587,1. 

646 587 JI. 

647 587,111. 

648 587,IV. 

— 588, 589 

649 , 595 

650 592 

651 590 

652 591 

653 593 

654 594 

655 596 

656 597 

657, 658 598 

659 599 

660 600 

661 601 

662 602 

668 603 

664 604 
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OLD. NKW. 

666 606 

666 606 

667 601, N. 8 

668 607,N. 

669 608 

670 609 

671 610 

672 610, 1-8 

673 611 

6U .611, 4 and 5 

— 612 

675 613 

676 614 

676, 2 615 

677, I :616 

677,11 617 

677,111 628,1. 

678 633, II., note 8 

679 618 

680 620 



old. . mnr. 

681 619 

682 621 

683 622 

684. 623 

685 624 

686 625 

687 626 

688, 689 42B.IL-Y. 

#*>...««, VL andTTI. 

«91 627, 628 

691, V 629,1. 

692 628, IX. 

693 631, XV. 

694 631, XIV. 

695 629, II. 

696-699 630 

700 631 

701 632 

— 633 

702 634 



OLD. REV. 

703 636 

704 636 

705 637 

— 638, 630 

706 .640 

707 ,..- «1 

Tflfc. .«42 

tW 643 

710 644 

711 646 

712 646 

713... 647 

714 648, I. 

715 648, II. 

716 648,111. 

717 648,1V. 

718 648, V. 

719 649, 1 

720 650 

— 651 



THE END. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 

Leading Text-Books. 



READERS. 



Appletons' School Readers consist of Five Books, by William T. 
Harris, LL. D., Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. ; Andrew J. 
Rickoff, A. M., Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. ; and Mark 
Bailey, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 



Appletons' First Reader. 
Appletons' Second Reader. 
Appletons' Third Reader. 



Appletons* Fourth Reader. 
Appletons* Fifth Reader. 
Appletons' Primary Reading Charts. 



STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

I Easy Steps for Little Feet $ 30 

II. Golden Book of Choice Reading 35 

III. Book of Tales 60 

IV. Readings in Nature's Book 80 

V. Seven American Classics 60 

VI. Seven British Classics 60 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Appletons* New Elementary Geography 65 

Appletons' Higher Geography *. , 1 50 

Cornell's Primary Geography 61 

Cornell's Intermediate Geography 1 20 

Cornell's Physical Geography. ... 1 30 

Cornell's Grammar-School Geography 1 40 

Cornell's First Steps in Geography 36 

Cornell's High-School Geography 80 

Cornell's High-School Atlas 1 60 

Cornell's Outline Maps '. per set, 13 Maps, 13 25 

Cornell's Map-Drawing Cards per set, 45 

Pattern's Natural Resources of the United States 45 
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D, APPLETON & CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Appletons' Primary Arithmetic $0 20 

Apple tons' Elementary Arithmetic 35 

Appletons' Mental Arithmetic 32 

Appletons* Practical Arithmetic 72 

Appletons* Higher Arithmetic 1 00 

Colin's Metric System 60 

Gillespie's Land Surveying 2 60 

Gillespie's Leveling and Higher Surveying 2 20 

Inventional Geometry (Spencer's). 45 

Richards's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with applica- 
tions 1 75 

GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, and LITERATURE. 

Bain's Composition and Rhetoric 1 50 

Ballard' 8 Words, and how to put them together 40 

Ballard's Word-writer , 10 

Ballard's Pieces to Speak per part, 20 

Covell's Digest 80 

Gilmore's English Language and Literature • 60 

Literature Primers (English Grammar — English Literature— Phil- 
ology — Classical Geography — Shakespeare — Studies in Bry- 
ant — Greek Literature — English Grammar Exercises — Ho- 

mer — English Composition) each, 45 

Morris's Historical English Grammar 1 00 

Northend's Memory Gems 20 

Northend's Choice Thoughts 30 

Northend's Gems of Thought 75 

Quackenbos's Primary Grammar 40 

Quackenbos's English Grammar 72 

Quackenbos's Illustrated Lessons in our Language 50 

Quackenbos's First Lessons in Composition 80 

Quackenbos's Composition and Rhetoric 1 SO 

Spalding's English Literature. 1 30 

Stickney's Child's Book of Language. Four Numbers. .... each, 10 

Teacher's edition of same 35 

Stickney's Letters and Lessons each, 20 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

HISTORY. 

Bayard Taylor's History of Germany $1 «Q 

History Primers : Rome — Greece — Europe — Old Greek Lif e — Ge- 
ography — Roman Antiquities each, 45 

Markham's History of England 1 30 

Morris's History of England 1 25 

Quackenbos's Elementary History of the United States 60 

Quackenbos's School History of the United States 1 20 

Quackenbos's American History 1 15 

Quackenbos's Illustrated School History of the World 1 50 

Sewell's Child's History of Rome 65 

" " " " Greece 65 

WUlard's Synopsis of General History 2 00 

Timayenis's History of Greece. Two vols 3 50 

SCIENCE. 

Alden's Intellectual Philosophy 1 10 

Arnott's Physics 3 00 

Atkinson's Ganot's Physics S 00 

Bain's Mental Science 1 50 

Bain's Moral Science 1 50 

Bain's Logic 2 00 

Coming's Physiology 1 50 

Deschanel'8 Natural Philosophy. One vol 5 70 

In four parts each, 1 50 

Gilmore's Logic 75 

Henslow's Botanical Charts 15 75 

Huxley and Toumans's Physiology 1 50 

Le Conte's Geology 4 00 

Lockyer's Astronomy 1 50 

Lupton's Scientific Agriculture 45 

'Morse's First Book of Zoology 1 10 

MunselTs Psychology 1 70 

Nicholson's Geology 1 80 

Nicholson's Zoology 1 50 

Quackenbos's Natural Philosophy 1 50 

Rains's Chemical Analysis 50 
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. D. APPLETON &> CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

SCIENCE.-(Continued.) 

Science Primers: Introductory — Chemistry — Physics — Physical 
Geography — Geology — Physiology — Astronomy — Botany — 
Logic— Inventional Geometry — Piano-forte Playing — Political 

Economy each, $0 45 

Wilson's Logic. 1 80 

Winslow's Moral Philosophy 1 83 

Youraans's New Chemistry 1 50 

Youmans's (Miss) First Book of Botany 85 

Youmans's (Miss) Second Book of Botany 1 30 

KRtJSPS FREE-HAND AND INDUS- 
TRIAL DRAWING. 

Kriisi's Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten and Primary 

Schools. Three Parts each, 14 

Synthetic Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3. and 4 each, 15 

Analytic Series. Nos. 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 each, 18 

Perspective Series. Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14 each, 25 

Advanced Perspective. Nos. 15 and 16 each, 25 

Nos. 17 and 18 each, 35 

Manuals. (One to each Series.) Paper, each, 45 

cloth, each, 60 

Textile Designs. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 each, 30 

Nos. 5 and 6 each, 40 

Outline and Relief Designs. No. 1 30 

Nos. 2 and 3 each , 45 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6 each, 40 

Mechanical Drawing. Nos. 1, 4, and 6. each, 45 

Nos. 2, 8, and 5 each, 25 

Architectural Drawing. Nine Parts each, 45 

Green's Slate Drawing Cards. Two Parts each, 12 

PENMANSHIP. 

Model Copy-Books, Sliding Copies per copy, 12 

" " Primary Series per copy, 9 

Model Practice-Book per copy, 10 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Marsh's Single-Entry Book-keeping 1 70 

Marsh's Double-Entry Book-keeping. 2 20 

Blanks to above, 6 books to each set per set, 1 30 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

LATIN. 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Book $1 10 

Arnold's Latin Prose Composition 1 10 

Arnold's Cornelius Nepos 1 30 

Butler's Sallust's Jugurtha and Catiline 1 50 

Cicero de Officiis 1 10 

Crosby's Quintus Curtius Rufus 1 30 

Crosby's Sophocles's (Edipus Tyrannus 1 30 

Frieze's Quintilian 1 30 

Frieze's Virgil's iEneid 1 70 

Frieze's Six Books of Virgil, with Vocabulary 

Harkness's Arnold's First Latin Book 1 30 

Harkness's Second Latin Book 1 10 

Harkness's Introductory Latin Book 1 10 

Harkness's Latin Grammar 1 30 

Harkness's Elements of Latin Grammar 1 10 

Harkness's Latin Reader 1 10 

Harkness's New Latin Reader 1 10 

Harkness's Latin Reader, with Exercises 1 30 

Harkness's Latin Prose Composition 1 30 

Harkness's Caesar, with Dictionary 1 30 

Harkness's Cicero ; 1 30 

Harkness's Cicero, with Dictionary 1 50 

Harkness's Sallust's Catiline, with Dictionary 1 15 

Harkness's Course in Caesar, Sallust, and Cicero, with Dictionary. 1 15 

Johnson's Cicero's Select Orations 1 30 

Lincoln's Horace 1 50 

Lincoln's Livy 1 50 

Sewall's Latin Speaker 1 00 

Tyler's Tacitus 1 50 

Tyler's Germania and Agricola 1 10 

GREEK. 

Arnold's First Greek Book 1 10 

Arnold's Greek Prose Composition 1 80 

Arnold's Second Greek Prose Composition 1 30 

Arnold's Greek Reading Book 1 80 

Boise's Three Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon 1 80 

Boise's Fire Books of the Anabasis, with Lexicon. 1 10 
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D. APPLETON & CO:S LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 

GREEK.— (Continued.) 

Boise's Greek Prose Composition $1 SO 

Boise's Anabasis 1 70 

Coy's Mayor's Greek for Beginners. 1 25 

Hadley's Greek Grammar. 1 70 

Hadley's Elements of Greek Grammar 1 30 

Hadley's Greek Verbs. 25 

Harkness's First Greek Book 1 30 

Johnson's Three Books of the Iliad 1 25 

Johnson's Herodotus 1 30 

Kendrick's Greek Ollendorff. 1 60 

Ktihner's Greek Grammar 1 70 

Owen's Xenophon's Anabasis 1 70 

Owen's Homer's Iliad 1 70 

Owen's Greek Beader 1 70 

Owen's Acts of the Apostles I 50 

Owen's Homer's Odyssey 1 70 

Owen's Thucydides 2 20 

Owen's Xenophon's Cyropsedia 2 20 

Robbins's Xenophon's Memorabilia 1 70 

Silber's Progressive Lessons in Greek 1 10 

Smead's Antigone 1 50 

Smead's Philippics of Demosthenes 1 30 

Tyler's Plato's Apology and Crito 1 30 

Tyler's Plutarch / 1 80 

Whiton's First Lessons in Greek . . 1 30 

GERMAN. 

Adler's Progressive German Reader 1 30 

Adler's Hand-book of German Literature 1 30 

Adler's German Dictionary, 8vo 4 50 

" " " 12mo 2 25 

Ahn's German Grammar 85 

Kroeh's First German Reader 35 

Oehlschlaeger's Pronouncing German Reader 1 10 

Ollendorff's New Method of Learning German 1 10 

Prtndergast's Mastery Series — German 45 

Roemer's Polyglot Reader — German 1 80 

£ch«lte's Elementary German Course 85 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S LEAPING TEXT-BOOKS, 

GERMAN.— (Continued.) 

Wrage's Practical German Grammar $1 30 

Wrage's German Primer 35 

Wrage's First German Reader 45 

FRENCH. 

Ann's Frenoh Method 65 

Badois'a Grammaire Anglaise 1 So 

Barbauld's Lessons for Children 65 

De Fivas's Elementary French Reader 65 

De Fivas's Classic French Reader 1 80 

De Fivas's New Grammar of French Grammars 1 10 

De Peyrac's French Children at Home 80 

De Peyrac's Comment on Parle a Paris 1 30 

Havet's French Manual 1 10 

Jewett's Spiers's French Dictionary, 8vo 2 60 

" " " " School edition 170 

Marcel's Rational Method. French 45 

Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French 1 10 

Ollendorff's First Lessons in French 65 

Roemer's French Readers 1 30 

Rowan's Modern French Reader 1 80 

Simonne's Treatise on French Verbs 65 

Spiers and Surenne's French Dictionary, 8vo 4 60 

44 " " " l2mo 2 25 

SPANISH. 

Ahn's Spanish Grammar 85 

De Tornos's Spanish Method 1 25 

Ollendorff's Spanish Grammar 1 00 

Prendergast's Mastery Series. Spanish 45 

Scheie de Vere's Spanish Grammar 1 00 

Velazquez's New Spanish Reader 1 26 

Velazquez's Pronouncing Spanish Dictionary, 8vo 6 00 

i ** ** " " l2mo 1 60 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

1, ft, & 6 Bond Street, New Yerk. 
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NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. 

Revised edition of 1881. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor in Brown University. One vol, 12mo, half leather. 
Price, $1.40. 

Extract from Preface. 

44 The last quarter of a century has revealed many important facts in the de- 
velopment of language. During this period philological research has thrown 
new light upon Latin forms and inflections, upon the laws of phonetic change, 
upon the use of cases, moods, and tenses, and upon the origin and history of nu- 
merous constructions. The student of Latin grammar is now entitled to the fall 
•benefit of the important practical results which these labors in the field of lin- 
guistic study have brought within the proper sphere of the school. The volume 
now offered to the public has been prepared in view of these facts. It is the 
result of a thorough and complete revision of the author's Latin Grammar pub- 
lished in 18M." 

n. 
The French Language Self -Taught. 

A Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapted for Students, 
for Schools, and for Tourists. Containing: 1. One Hundred and 
eighteen Conversations, progressively arranged, embracing and 
elucidating the whole Mechanism of the Language ; 2. Rules and 
Models for the correct Use of all French Adverbs, Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, and Interjections ; 3. All Idioms used in Polite 
Society, embodied in Sentences, with English Version ; 4. Models 
of Notes, Bills of Exchange, etc. According to the last edition 
(18YY) of the Dictionary of the French Academy. By Alfred 
Sardou. One vol, 12mo, 469 pages, half roan. Price, $2.50. 

in. 
Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 

Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conversation. By Alfred 
Hennequin, M. A., Instructor in French and German in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, author of " A New Treatise on the French Verbs," 
etc. One vol., 12mo, 159 pages, half roan. Price, $1.10. 

** The object of this little text-book is the mastery of French idioms, and each 
lessou of the fifty of which it consists contains ten or more important idiomatic 
verbs or sentences, with an analysis and explanation of their use. ten additional 
idiomatic expressions proceeding from these ten, a reading exercise, a composi- 
tion exercise, and a conversation exercise."— New York World. 



For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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D. APPLETON <k CO:S PUBLICATIONS. 



Harkness's Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This work is intended especially for those who do not contemplate 
t collegiate course, but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar is deemed desirable. The beginner 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the laws of the language in 
such forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of the student in this 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of this manual. 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of the author's Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it. 

No separate references to this volume will ever be needed in editions 
of Latin authors, as the numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 



From Pres. Cobleigh, Tennessee Wesley- 
an University. 

"This work is very time/y. I regard 
It as indispensable in many schools in the 
South." 

From Prof. W. IT. Young, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

" I most heartily commend this work. 
I have for some time felt its need. It 
teems to make your Latin coarse com- 
plete." 

From Prof C. G. Hudson, Genesee Wes- 
ley cm Seminary, Lima, If. Y. 

" I can heartily recommend it I think 
that It is superior to aU rivals." 

From Prof. H. D. Walker, OrangevtUe 
Academy, Pa. 

" In my opinion, no work of Professor 
Harkness will be more widely used, or 
more valuable, than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is clear, 
thorough, and sufficiently extended for 
ordinary students. 11 

From Prof. 8. H. Manley, Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa. 

" I think it one of the finest compendi- 
ums of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
must prove of great service as a prepara- 
tory drill-book. 11 



From Prof. L. P. Parker, Iowa College. 

"I feel under personal obligation for 
this new incentive and aid to classical 
study." 

From H. F. Lane, JRgh School, Temple- 
ton, Mass. 

"It is exactly adapted to our wants. 
We use all of Harkness's books — Gram- 
mar, Reader, and Composition. We con- 
sider them emphatically 4 the best 1 " 

From Prof. J. A. Keller, Heidelberg 
College, Ohio. 

" I was surprised to find so full an out- 
line of Latin Grammar comprised within 
such narrow limits." 

From Prof. M. B. Beown, Notre- Dame 
University. 

"In my opinion, it is just the book 
which has long been needed. It is a book 
to be learned entire, and is complete as far 
as it goes. Prof. Harkness deserves the 
thanks both of students and teachers." 

From Rev. B. G. Northrop, Secretary 
of Board of Education, Conn. 

"I am highly pleased with Harkness's 
Elements of Latin Grammar. Its brevity 
commends it for beginners and for all 
contemplating a partial Latin coarse of 
study. 11 
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Arnold's Latin Course 



I. FIEST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PBACTICAL GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Carefully Corrected, by J. A. Spenceb, D. D. 12mo, 859 pages. 
II. PBACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Re- 
vised and carefully corrected by J. A. Spencer, D. D. 12mo, 856 pages. 
III. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Ezercist 
on each Chapter. With Notes by E. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin, in Uni- 
versity of New York. New edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historical and 
Geographical Index, etc. 12mo, 850 pages. 



Arnold's Classical Series has attained a circulation ahnosi; unparalleled, having been 
Introduced into nearly all the leading educational institutions in the United States. 
The secret of this success is, that the author has hit upon the true system of teaching 
the ancient languages. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues; and by 
imitation and repetition, the means which Nature herself points out to the child learn- 
ing his mother-tongue, he familiarizes the student with the idioms employed by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiquity. 

The First and Second Latin Book should be put into the hands of the be ginner s, who 
will soon acquire from its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to the old system. The reason of this is, that every thing 
has a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner learned than it is applied. The pupil 
is at once set to work on exercises. 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent sequel to the above work, or may be 
used with any other course. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctly and 
thoroughly, more easily and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin syno. 
nymes are carefully illustrated, differences of idioms noted, cautions as to common errors 
impressed on tne mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a pure and flowing 
Latin style. 

From N. Wheelee, Principal of Worcester County Sigh School. 

u In the skill with which he sets forth the idiomatic peculiarities, as well as In the 
directness and symplicity with which he states the facts of the ancient languages, Mr. 
Arnold has no superior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an inter- 
est in the study of the language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct schol- 
arship and refined taste." 

From A. B. Russell, Oakland Eigh School. 

" The style In which the books are got up are not their only recommendation. With 
thorough instruction on the part of the teacher using these books as text-books, I am 
confident a much more ample return for the time and labor bestowed by our youth upon 
Latin must be secured. The time certainly has come when an advance must be made 
opon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so many 
advantages as Arnold's First and Second Latin Book to beginners. 11 

From C. M. Blake, Classical Teacher, Philadelphia. 

u I am much pleased with Arnold's Latin Books. A class of my older boys have lust 
finished the First and Second Book. They had studied Latin tor a long time before, 
but never understood it, they say, as they do now. 11 ( 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 



Boiie James B. Xenophon's Anabasis. With Notes, and Klepert's Map. 

12mo. 
Champlin J. T. Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar. 12mo. 
Coy* Edward G. Mayor's Greek for Beginners. 

Crosby, Howard. CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. With Notes, etc 12mo. 
CyropeBdia. See Owen. 
Demosthenes. SeeSiotAD. 
Greek Gr ammar . See Abnold, Champvn, Cot, Hadlet, Habkness, Kbn- 

DRICK, KUHNKB, SlLBEB, and WHTION. 

Greek Ollendorff. See Kendbick. 

Greek Reader. See Abnou>, Habkness, and Owen. 

Greek Testament. See Hahn. 

Hackett, H. B., and Tyler, W. 8. Platarch on the Delay of the Deity in Pun- 
ishing the Wicked. With Notes, etc. Revised edition. 12mo. 

Hadley, James. Greek Grammar. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. 

Greek Verbs. Paper cover. 

Hahn, Augustus. Novum Testamentnm. With Notes by Robinson. ISmo. 

Harkness, Albert. First Greek Book. With Reader, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
12mo. 

Herodotus. See Johnson, H. M. 

Homer. See Johnson, H. C, and Owen. 

Iliad. See Johnson, H. C, and Owen. 

Johnson, Henry C. Homer's Iliad. First Three Books. Notes and Refer- 
ences. 

Johnson, Herman M. Herodoti Orientalia Antiquiora, Revised edition. 
13mo. 

Kendriok, Asahel C. Greek Ollendorff. ISmo. 

Kuhner, Raphael. Greek Grammar. Revised edition. 8vo. 

Memorabilia of Xenophon. See Bobbins. 

Odyssey. See Owen. 

CEdipus Tyrannus. See Cbosbt, H. 

Ollendorff, Greek. See Kendbick. 

Owen, John L. Acts of the Apostles, in Greek. With Lexicon. ISmo. 

Anabasis of Xenophon. With Notes and References to Crosby's, 

Hadley's, and Runner's Grammars. ISmo. 

Cyropadia of Xenophon. With Notes, etc. Eighth edition, ISmo, 

Greek Reader. ISmo. 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 



Owen, John L. Homer's Hiad. With Notes. 12mo. 

Homer's Odyssey. With Notes. Tenth edition. 12mo. 

Thncydides. With Notes, Map, etc. 12mo. 

Plato. Bee Tyler. 

Plutarch. See Hacxbtt and Tyler. 

Bobbins'* Memorabilia of Xenophon. With Notes. Revised edition. 12mo. 

Robinson, Edward. See Hahn. 
% Silber, William B. Progressive Lessons in Greek. With Notes and Refer- 
ences to the Grammars of Sophocles, Hadley, and Crosby. Also, Vocabulary 
and Epitome of Greek Grammar, for Beginners. 12mo. 

Smead, M. J. The Antigone of Sophocles. With Notes. 12mo. 

The I, n, HI Philippics of Demosthenes. With Historical Introduc- 
tions, and Notes. New enlarged edition. 12mo. 

Sophocles. See Crosby, H., and Smead. 

Thuoydideb. See Owen. 

Tyler, W. S. Plato's Apology and Crito. With Notes. 12mo. 

Tyler and Hackett. Platarch on the Delay of the Deity in Punishing the 
Wicked. With Notes. 12mo. 

"Whiton, John M. First Lessons in Greek: the Beginner's Companion to 
Hadley's Grammar. 12mo. 

Xenophon. See Boise, Owen, and Bobbins. 

SYRIAC. 

Uhlemann. Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German by Enoch Hutch- 
inson. With a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
brief Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. Second edition, with Corrections 
and Additions. 8vo. 

HEBREW. 

GetenlUi. Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rodiger. Translated from the last 
(the seventeenth) German edition by Conant. With an Index. 8vo. 




D. APPLETON A CO., Publisher*, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Fbanoiboo 
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